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Date y Г > Day j 
May 8 ....... Monday ...........,. 
June 5 ....... Monday .........,... 
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Sept. 22 ..... Friday ............. 
Sept. 27-29 Wednesday through 
Friday ..........., 


CALENDAR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS * 
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* The calendar for the Law School is as follows: 


Occasion 


Preregistration of students registered 
in the winter term 

Registration of new students for the 
first session and the fifteen-week 
term 

First session and fifteen-week term 
classes begin 

Independence Day. Holiday 

First summer session ends 

Registration for the second session 
of the summer term 

Classes begin 

Last day for applications for degrees 
to be conferred in November 

Foreign-language examinations for the 
candidates for Master’s degrees 

Last day for receiving theses for the 
Master’s degrees and for the pro- 
fessional degrees in Engineering to 
be conferred in November 

Labor Day. Holiday 

Fifteen-week term ends 

Second summer session ends 

Registration for the fall term of the 
academic year 1950-51 


first session, June s—August 1; second 


session, August 2-September 26; Sixteen-Week term, June $-September 26. 


The calendar for the special sessions o! 


June 12-30; Special Six-Week Session, July 3-August 11; 
Special Session —Elementary Education, June 5-September 1. 


sessions is held on the first day of classes. 


f the School of Education is as follows; Presession, 


Postsession, August 14-September 1; 
Registration for each of these 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
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The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President 
and Vice-President of the University ex officio and the following per- 
sons by election: 


Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman 
Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B., Secretary 
Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Secretary 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall 

Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 

Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D. 
*Watson Davis, B.S. in C.E., C.E. 

Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 

*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M. 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D. 
*Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 

*Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B. 

Jenjamin Mosby McKelway 

*Claude Worthington Owen, LL.M. 

Mrs, Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D. 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D. Sc.D. 

Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


ا 
Nominated by the Alumni.‏ 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Ulysses S. Grant, 34, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, 
Vice-President 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 

Donald David Blanchard, B.C.E., Business Manager 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Activities for Men 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for W omen 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 

Lester Allan Smith, A.M., Director of Alumni Relations 

John Rust Busick, A.B., Director of Public Relations 

Don Carlos Faith, A.M., Director of Veterans Education 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Coordinator of Scientific Activities 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Special Assistant to the President 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian College 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 
Medicine 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of the Law School 

Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 
Students; University Marshal 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 

William Lewis Turner, A.M., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
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Katharine Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 
Car] Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Assistant Dean of the School of 


Engineering 


THE UNIVERSITY 
History AND ORGANIZATION 
in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored 


ablish- 
f stock 


'The idea of a university 
by George Washington, who during his public life urged the est 
ment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares о 
in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university to 
be established in the District of Columbia “to which the youth of for- 
tune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
of their Education in all the branches of polite literature ;—in arts and 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good 
Government". 

Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by an 
act of Congress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to 
“Columbian University" and in 1904 to “The George Washington 
University". 

The George Washington University includes twelve 
and divisions, as follows: 

'The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 
four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences; two years of 
pre-professional work; and two-year terminal courses. Each of these 
curricula leads to the degree of Associate in Arts. 

Columbian College offers the work of the junior 
the four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also offers 
the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science in the fields of the liberal arts and sciences. 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degre 
of Medicine. 

The Law School offers professional and graduate courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of 
Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bach- 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
It also directs work leading to the professional degrees in the fields of 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. 

The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Pharmacy and Master of Science in Pharmacy. 
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and senior years ot 


e of Doctor 
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The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics, and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 
graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education 
and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government offers undergraduate programs of study 
in Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government. Graduate 
Work leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government is offered 
in these fields and also in Government and Economic Policy, Public 
Administration, Personnel Administration, and Vocational Counseling. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for 
mature students, not candidates for degrees in this University. 

: The Division of Special Students makes available courses for students 
In the process of qualifying for degree candidacy. 
The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is on the final approved list of 
the Association of American Universities. This fact not only assures to 
Students the academic standards of this association, but also is important 
to those who desire to transfer credits from one institution to another. 

The University is also accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and is 
on the approved list of the American Association of University Women. 

The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American 
Law Schools and is approved by the Council of Legal Education of the 
American Bar Association. 'The School of Medicine is a member of the 

Ssociation of American Medical Colleges, and is one of the medical 
Colleges which have been designated continuously as "class A" by the 
American Medical Association. The School of Pharmacy is accredited 
by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education and is a member 
of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The School of 

Dgineering is on the accredited list of Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. 


LOCATION 


— George Washington University is in downtown Washington, four 
S west of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its 
extensive parkway. Readily accessible to the University are many of the 
“partments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
*Partment of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Department 
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the Department of the Inte- 


of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
Commerce, and 


rior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, 
the Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan 
American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery 


of Art. 
EpUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment of the University are valued at 
leges, schools, and divisions 


over $17,000,000. The buildings of the col 
offering Summer Sessions work are in the vicinity of 'Twenty-first and G 
Streets, NW. 

The University Library. 
175,000 volumes, and with the exception o 
tions is housed in the Library Building. 

Regulations governing the use of the 
and the use of reserve books and periodicals 
desks of the Library. 


—The University Library contains more than 
f the law and medical collec- 


library, the circulation of books, 
are available at the service 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES IN WASHINGTON 


The student has access also to the Library of Congress, the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia and its branches, the Library of the 
Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Library 
of the United States Office of Education, the Army Medical Library, the 
Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many other great special 
collections of the government departments. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES OF WASHINGTON 


'The arrangement of the summer schedule of classes permits the full- 
time student to avail himself of the opportunity to study, at first hand, 
the working of the Federal Government and so to form a background 
for intelligent and useful citizenship. 

In the departmental libraries of the Federal Government are a multi- 
tude of reports made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on 
the results of study and research in the bureaus, experimental stations, 
laboratories, museums, and observatories of the Nation. 

In addition to the governmental collection the student h 
the research facilities of such scientific and educational groups, W 
headquarters are situated in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, 
the American Council on Education, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research 
Council, the National Education Association, and the National Geo- 


graphic Society. 


as access to 
;'hose 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


Sherman Raymond Abrahamson, Ph.D., Lecturer in Geograph; 
Caroline Lander Adams, Ph.D., Lecturer in Botany 
John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 
Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering 
Roberta Shewmaker Barnes, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
James Gwavas Beckerley, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.].D., Professor of Lau 
oss North Berkes, Ph.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
Lee Sheward Bielski, A.M., Instructor in Speech 
Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Harold Jerome Bobys, A.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
vewis Edward Boroughs, LL.B., LL.M., Assistant Professor of Law 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
Carlton Ernest Brett, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 
John Frederick Brougher, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
homas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
ames Leonard Buckler, A.B., Lecturer on Accounting 
Jaqueline Chevallaz Buhrman, A.M., Instructor in French 
John Patrick Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Obert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 
rthur Castner Christman, Jr., M.S., Instructor in Physics 
ames Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American Liter- 
S ature \ 
7 icholas Trephon Cokenias, A.M., Associate in German 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B, S.).D., Professor of Law 
obert Carter Cook, Lecturer on Genetics 
obert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Law 
Jean McQuiston Coover, A.M. in Ed., Instructor in Physics 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Professor of Mechan- 
E tcal Engineering 
“dwin Wallace Davis, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Lau 
Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European Histor 
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Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 


Theodore Peter Perros, M.S., Instructor in Chemistry 
Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Ewing Lakin Phillips, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Jean Alfred Pulver, L.-és-L., Associate in French 
G. Kenneth Reiblich, Ph.D., T.D., LL.M., Visiting Professor of Lau 
Russell Ronald Reno, A.B., LL.B., LL.M. Visiting Professor of Law 
Floyd Millard Riddick, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 
Thomas Edmond Robinson, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
cation 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
Mary Carman Rose, A.M., Instructor in Philosophy 
Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor 0 
William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 
Waldo Edward Smith, B.E., M.S. in C.E., Professorial Lecturer in Civil 


Engineering 
Ira Ernest Steele, 
Edward Stephens, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., 
Administration 
Edwin Lockwood Stev 
Jonathan Dayton Stod 
George Winchester Stone, Jr., 
John Sentman Strahorn, A.B., LL.B., 
Rafael Supervia, Doctor en Derecho, 
Charles Wilson Taintor II, A.B., LL.B., I 
fessor of Law 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., P 
John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., 
Science 
William George Torpey, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 
Lester Wendell Trueblood, A.M., Lecturer in Geography 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Elizabeth June Uelsmann, А:М., Instructor in Spanish 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
D., Lecturer on Spanish American Literature 
Ph.D., Instructor in English Composition 
.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
David Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 


f Education 


B.B.A., A.M., Lecturer on Accounting 


Professorial Lecturer in Business 


ens, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 

dart, A.M., Instructor in Political Science 

Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
§.J.D., Visiting Professor of Law 
Assistant Professor of Spanish 


jL.M., S.J.D., Visiting Pro- 


rofessor of Mathematics 


LL.M., 5.7.94 Professor of Political 


Alberto Vazquez, Ph 
Alice Sylvia Venezky, 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph 
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Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

"homas Arthur Wiggins, M.S., Instructor in Physics 
Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Professor of Latin American History 
sarl Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

*dith Louise Williams, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 
Harold Maurice Wilson, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Juanita May Winn, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

euben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Kennett William Yeager, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology 
~4wson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

Kenneth H. York, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
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Breakage of apparatus is 
When breakage is in excess 
he laboratory fee, the indi- 
such additional charges as 


due with the tuition fee for the course. 
charged against the individual student. 

of the normal amount provided for in t 
vidual student will be required. to pay 
are determined by the department concerned. 


GRADUATION FEES 
Wherein the degree of Associate in Arts 
Wherein a degree other than the Associate 


is granted. ... «tts 10.00 


in Arts degree is granted 20.00 


Fee FOR BINDING MASTERS. THESES «camo cease ens кее" 4.00 
SPECIAL Fees 
Application fee, charged all new applicants for admission, non 
araar о RISO АСА АМАЛДА АРМ 4.00 
Aptitude test find сае Gol co daas viii aO Ta a STE I.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the design: edperiod 5.00 
Service fee, for late payment of tuition (see "Payment o: Fees")... 1:00 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after suspension for delinquency 
у Жал ИШЕКНЕ 5. 
5 
2.00 
5.0 


Registration in the Unive 
University privileges: (1) th 
record, if and when desired; (2) the use 
ties, except as otherwise designated; (3) medical and hospital services 
described below. These privileges, with the exception of the issuance of 
transcripts, cease when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the 
University. 

Medical and Hospital Services-—These services include: (1) three 
visits by the University physician or surgeon, office or residence (District 
of Columbia) in any one illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical opera- 
tion, laboratory, or X-ray examinations; (2) hospitalization, including 


board, and nursing in the University Hospital for not more than one 
e determined by 


week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to b 
the Director of Health Administration. The duration of hospitalization 
period (maximum, one week) is also to be determined by the Director 


of Health Administration. 
The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and 


nurses of his own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for 


the fees charged. 
This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred pre- 


vious to the University term or prior to payment of tuition fees. 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each session are due in 
advance at the time of preregistration in the case of former students; at 
the time of registration in the case of new students, 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit 
except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Registrations, except for courses which extend throughout one un- 
broken term of fifteen or sixteen weeks, are for the session, and no 
refunds or rebates are allowed, unless the registration is in advance and 
the course is dropped before the day of registration for the session 
involved, 

À student who preregisters and withdraws prior to the date of regular 
registration will be charged a withdrawal fee of $5. 

If notice of withdrawal or change in schedule involving courses which 
extend over an unbroken term of fifteen or sixteen weeks is received by 
the dean of the college, school, or division concerned on or before July 31 
One-half of the fees will be cancelled. Notice to an instructor is not 
acceptable notice. 

In no case will any part of the initial payment of tuition be refunded 
because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Payments apply only to the session or term for which registration 
Charges are incurred and in no case will these payments be credited to 
another session or term. 

Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 
will be charged a laboratory check-out fee of $2. A student dropping a 
Course before the end of the session or term must check out of the lab- 
Oratory at the next scheduled laboratory period. 

No Permission to withdraw and no certificate for work done will be 
Biven a student who has not a clear financial record. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Students in the Summer Sessions are subject to, and are expected to 


familiarize themselves with, the University regulations as stated in the 
general catalogue. 


Academic Credit—The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the 
niversity, 


the ‚ Academic credit for completed work will be given toward 
veru erate degrees in the various colleges and schools of the Uni- 
ity in accordance with their separate regulations and requirements. 
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Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but 
the candidate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements 01 
the school or college concerned as stated in the general catalogue. 
Amount of Work.—No full-time student may take more than nine 
credit hours of work during either session; no employed student, more 
than six hours. By carrying work in both sessions, a full-time student 
may earn as much as eighteen credit hours; an employed student, twelve 


hours. 


The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the interest of 
the student or the University, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

'The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 
belonging to a student. 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, and fees of the 
University. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper 
authorities may determine and shall apply to every student of the 
University. 


Detailed information concerning admission; scholarship requirements 
of the individual colleges, schools, and divisions; and requirements for 
degrees may be obtained from the general catalogue, which is available 
on request at the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


STUDENT LIFE 
SocIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Provision is made for the social and recreational side of student life 
during the Summer Sessions. "The Annual Summer Sessions Party opens 
the season and is followed by Friday Evening Starlight Dances on the 
Lisner Terrace. Teas are arranged so that new students will have a 
chance to become acquainted with their fellow students. 

The city of Washington affords a variety of recreational opportunities. 
Wooded trails for hiking, riding, and picnicking wind through Rock 
Creek. Park. 

'The National Symphony Orchestra presents a series of concerts at the 
Potomac Watergate nearby. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Women Students——Women students under twenty-one years of age 
who are enrolled for six or more credit hours a session of academic 
work in the University must have their residences approved by the 
Director of Activities for Women before their registrations can be com- 
pleted. In the Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall for Women, single 
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rooms are $35 a month; double rooms are $28 a month a person. Ap- 
Plications for rooms should be made well in advance. Meals are served 
at the Student Union. Forms for application, together with detailed 


information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities for Women, 
in Columbian House. 


Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double room facilities for 102 
Students. Rooms rent for $24 a month a person. Single and double 
rooms are provided for 203 students in Draper and Bradley Halls. These 
are temporary dormitories and residence is restricted to veterans of 
World War II who are enrolled for ,a minimum of six credit hours of 
academic work in the University during a single session of the summer 
term. Single rooms are $17 a month; double rooms are $13 a month a 
Person. The University maintains a limited number of temporary 
apartment units for married veteran students and their families, subject 
to the same requirements for tenancy as above. Meals are served at 
the Student Union. Application forms for room reservation may be 


obtained from the Director of Activities for Men, Building R, 2027 H 
Street NW. 


Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near 
the University, for women students twenty-one years of age or older 
and for men Students, may be obtained at the offices of the Director of 
Activities for Women and the Director of Activities for Men, respec- 


tively, The reservation of rooms in private houses must be made by 
Students, 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


_ Veterans who wish advice concerning the educational program of the 
GIR or the procedure for securing the educational benefits of the 
71 Bill should consult the Veterans Office, Building Q. 


AUTHORIZATION FROM THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


At least thirty 


from the Reg 
NW, 
tation 


to the 


hotostat;- : Wem 
" > X Copy of separation papers must accompany the application for 
Certificati A cc persto 

Uflcation, Veterans who have attended another institution under the 


GI Bi B : «s med aaa 
Jl Bill Must obtain a Supplemental Certificate of Eligibility to present 
to this University. 


days prior to registration the veteran should obtain 
ional Office of the Veterans Administration, 1825 H Street 
a Certificate of Entitlement or, if entitled to vocational rehabili- 
» а letter approving training under Public Law 16 for presentation 
Veterans Office of the University at the time of registration. A 
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N 
N 


Veterans already enrolled in the University are requested to consult 


the Office of Veterans Education prior to making any changes in their 
academic programs, because of changes in Veterans Administration reg- 


ulations concerning Supplemental Certification. 


ADMISSION 


For veterans who are deficient in their regular requirements for admis- 
sion, but who have been found by educational and psychological tests to 
be able to undertake college work, the University has made certain modi- 
fications in the entrance requirements. 

Advanced Standing—To receive credit for service schools, veterans 
should submit to the Director of Admissions photostatic copies of service 
records indicating courses sucessfully completed with sufficient identifica- 
tion of the course to enable the Admissions Office to locate it in the 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


By carrying a continuous program throughout the fall, winter, and 
summer terms, the veteran may complete a four-year college course in 
three calendar years with no interruption in his subsistence payments. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Information concerning specific requirements for degrees is omitted 
from this bulletin. For such information, the student is referred to the 
general catalogue. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
The J 


curricula 


unior College includes the first two years of college work. Its 
are intended to continue the studies of a general cultural nature 
begun in Secondary school, and to lay a foundation for the more spe- 
Clalized work which is to follow. 

The Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required 
for admission to the schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 
and the first two years of the preprofessional work required for admis- 
Ston to the schools of Medicine and Law. 


А In addition it provides a two-year terminal curriculum in Secretarial 
Studies and a two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting for students 


who wish strictly vocational training in these subjects. 


Tue DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


: The Junior College offers work leading to the degree of Associate 
In Arts, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
sc ^ : а sis : oz 
ain I$ required, The acceptability of the certificate depends upon the 
S e por id 

udent's character and the quality of his work. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


C : ` " i : 
i итап College, the senior college of liberal arts and sciences, 
comprises the wdrk 


A of the junior and senior years and the Master of 
“Arts and Master of 


Science disciplines. 


THE DEGREES 


Columbian Co 


- Пере offers work leading to the following degrees: 
achelor of Arts 


с » Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and Master of 
Scienc д з А t : 29 з - d 
nce. In cooperation with the School of Medicine, Columbian Col- 


le D А i | 
lege Offers work leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Doctor of Medicine. 
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UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in 


the following major fields: 


American Thought and Civilization Mathematics 
Art: Philosophy 


Appreciation Physics 


Drawing and Painting Political Science 
Biology Psychology 
Botany Religion 
Chemistry Sociology 
Economics Spanish American Literature 


English Literature Spanish Literature 


French Literature Speech: 
Geography Public Speaking 
Germanic Languages and Literatures Theatre 


Speech Correction 


History 
Statistics 


Journalism 
Latin American Civilization andCulture Zoology 

Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available in 
the following major fields: 


Ziolo Physics 


siology 
Botany Statistics 
Chemistry Zoology 


Mathematics 
GRADUATE FIELDS 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master 
of Science is offered in the following fields: 

History 

International Relations 

Latin American Civilization and Culture 
Mathematics 

Philosophy 


Ph 


American Literary and Cultural 


"h Р 
Ог Political Science 

Economics Psychology 

Ё 1 and American Literature Spanish American Literature 
E h Literature Spanish Literature 


Statistics 


French Literature 
Zo logy 


Geography 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
In addition, programs can be arranged in combined fields subject to 

the approval of the division or divisions concerned. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


the degree of Associate in Arts based on 


For the Bachelor’s degrees, 
Junior College, or the equivalent, is 


the appropriate curriculum in the 
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required. Scholarship requirements may be somewhat higher than those 
tor graduation from the Junior College. For the Master's degrees, an 
approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution and a tran- 
Script of studies previously pursued, showing appropriate distribution of 
Courses and a superior quality of work in the major field, are required. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The Graduate Council offers work leading only to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Because the basis for work under the Graduate 
Council is primarily creative research, regular study in specific courses 
is considered quite incidental and is therefore not emphasized іп con- 
nection with the curricula of the Summer Sessions. A student wishing 
to work under the disciplines of the Graduate Council will consult the 
Chairman of the Graduate Council for information concerning creden- 
tials and candidacy. 

A pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, to- 
gether with a current list of fields of research offered by the Council, 
Will be sent upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


ы Law School offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor 
0 , > : 
saws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, 


and Doctor of Juridical Science. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Degree of Bachelor of Laws.—4A Bachelor's degree awarded 
upon completion of a four-year course in an approved college or univer- 
di iS required. All pre-legal work must be of a satisfactory quality and 
не, No student will be admitted who has been in attendance 

, er law school and who, because of poor scholarship, is on proba- 


tior aE a Pe : : Et 
1 Ог is ineligible to return to that school. From the applicants fulfilling 
the basic 


the Comm 
The 


With 


requirement of a college degree, a selection will be made by 
ittee on Admissions. 

Juris Doctor degree is conferred as a recognition of completion 
А m of the full professional course, including experience in 
date i M egal authorship. A student does not register as a candi- 

F is degree until his last year in the Law School. 
a «Degree. of Master of Laws. A Bachelor’s degree awarded 
sity L gem ot a four-year course in an approved college or univer- 
pe fequi: € degree of Bachelor of Laws from an approved law school 
ed. 


Po 7 ‚ n " . 
req an E Degree of Master of Comparative Law.—The following are 
uired: s dae 
ed: (1) the successful completion of and graduation from a course 
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letters or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a 


in arts, philosophy, 

gymnasium, lycee, or lyceo (junior college) ; and (2) graduation in law 

from a recognized foreign university where training was in civil law. 
For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.— The following are re- 

quired: (1) the degree of Juris Doctor from this Law School; or (2) the 

degree of Bachelor of Arts from an approved college, the degree of Bach- 


elor of Laws or the equivalent, earned with high rank, from an approved 
law school, outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law, 
by the Committee on Graduate Studies 


and acceptance as à candidate 
of the Law School. 

Unclassified Students.—A person eli 
standing but not a candidate for a degree m 
Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student. 

A person who is in good standing as a cat 
other approved law school may, at the discretion of the 
as an unclassified student. Work taken by an unclassified student will 
not be accepted for credit toward a degree at this Law School. 


gible for admission to regular 
ay, at the discretion of the 


ididate for a degree in an- 
Dean, be admitted 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Tue DEGREES 

rs work leading to the following de- 
g, Bachelor of Electrical Engineer- 
and Bachelor of Science in 


The School of Engineering offe 
grees: Bachelor of Civil Engineerin 
ing, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, 
Engineering. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


from an accredited secondary 
Entrance Board examina- 
of the 


An acceptable certificate of graduation 
school, or the satisfactory passing of College 
tions in secondary school subjects selected with the app val 
Director of Admissions is required. 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required 
distributed as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane 
one-half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 
A graduate of an approved 
particular subjects 


for entrance must be 


geometry, 
and two in one foreign language or history. 
high school who does not offer for admission the 


required for the engineering curriculum, but who doe 
T 


than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted on condi 
ncy in the distribution of units does not exceed two units. 


s present not less 
xe an бет" 
ion, 1f sucn ce 


сіе 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education prepares teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators for educational service and offers opportunities to teachers of 
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experience to extend their education. The schedule of courses is arranged 
to meet the needs of employed students as well as those able to devote 


full time to their studies. It offers both graduate and undergraduate 
work, 


THE DEGREES 


The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master of Arts in Education, 
and Doctor of Education. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

For the Bachelor’s Degrees:—The satisfactory completion of two years 
of approved college work, or graduation from an approved two-year 
normal school, or the equivalent, is required. 

For the Master's Degree.—A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Committee on Admis- 
"ons and Advanced Standing are required. 

Or the Doctor's Degree.—A Master's degree from an accredited col- 


lege, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Faculty of the School of 
ducation are required. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
THE DEGREES 


The School of Government offers work leading to the following de- 
Seces: Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Foreign Affairs, 
Statistics, Accounting, and Business Administration; and Master of Arts 

ds as well as in Government and Economic Policy, Public 


in these fiel 
dr ini : s » : y : ^ . 
ministration, Personne] Administration, and Vocational Counseling. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Fo ' ; ees sti х ; 
r the Bachelor's Degree-—The satisfactory completion of two years 


app " . . 1 PE 1 . 
PProved college work is required for admission to study for this 
*gree, 


of 


ON the Master's Degree.—An 
"he Proper train 


I$ Tequired, 


approved Bachelor’s degree based on 
ing for the field selected by the student for graduate study 


FOREIGN SERVICE Review COURSE 
The Universit 


Себ Tu y will again offer a twelve-week non-credit Review 
Service. * Pen 29 to August 25, in preparation for the written Foreign 
tether 27 ation to be given by the Department of State on Sep- 

» 1950. To be eligible to take this examination, the applicant 
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20 


r 30 years of age as of July 1, 1950; (2) 
] States for at least 10 years; (3) 
an adequate knowledge 


(1) shall be over 21 and unde 
shall have been a citizen of the Unite« 
shall not be married to an alien; (4) shall have 
of at least one foreign language. 

Enrollment in the Foreign Service Review Course is limited and ad- 
is on a competitive basis. Applicants must have a Bachelor’s 


mission 
degree in the field of the social sciences and a superior academic record. 


granted to college seniors and 


Only. in exceptional cases is admission 

graduates in other fields. 
Application for admission must be 
The cost of this course, including libr 

University, is $180, whic 

nefits of the GI Bill. 

write to the Director, 


received by May 20, 1950. 
ary and medical facilities and 
other privileges of the +h is the case of veterans 
is covered by the educational be 

For further information and application forms, 
Foreign Service Review Course, School of Government. 

THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

The Division of University Students makes the work of the University, 
in its several colleges and schools, accessible to students 21 years of age 
or over who are not working toward a degree in this University. 

Candidates for degrees in other colleges and universities attending the 
Summer Sessions of the University are registered in the Division of Uni- 
versity Students. 


Adequate preparation to undertake the desired courses is required. 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 
This is a non degree-granting division of the University in which the 
Director of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 
process of making up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges and 
schools of the University. 
Complete credentials must be submitted and e 
gram of studies is approved. 


valuated before a pro- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


4n odd number preceding the name of the course indicates that the 
Course is offered in the first session; an even number, that it is offered 
in the second session. The letter “x” following an odd number (e.g., 
5x) indicates that the course, normally given in the first session, is given 
in the second session. The letter "x" following an even number (e.g. 
Óx) indicates that the course, normally given in the second session, is 


Even in the first session. The letter “S” following the number of a 
Course 


indicates that the course is given in one term of fifteen weeks. 
First 


"group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100, are planned 
for the Student in the freshman or sophomore year. With the approval 
of the adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by a junior or senior. 
In certain instances, they may be taken by a graduate student to make up 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but 
they May not be credited toward a higher degree. 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200, are planned 
for the student in the junior or senior year. They may be credited 
toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate credit has 
ras approved at the beginning of the course by the dean responsible 
or the graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and when the 
completion o£ additional work has been certified by the officer of in- 
Struction, | 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300, are planned 
Primarily for the graduate student. They are open, with the approval 


of > fi i ifi i 
: the officer of instruction, to the qualified senior; they are not open to 
1e Junior College student. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


s he number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
i а course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of 
the course, 


The University 


à reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the 
Urses of instructi 


on listed. 
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BIOLOGY * 


First SESSION 
1 Survey in Biology (3) Bowman 
A review of the plant and animal kingdoms with emphasis upon the 
interdependence of living things. Material fee, $4.50. Lecture—Tues. 
and Thurs, 9:10 A.M.; laboratory—Tues. and Thurs, 10:10 to 
12:00 A.M.; field trip—Wed. and Fri., 9:10 to 12:00 A.M. 

Bowman 
and their components, including the 
chromosomes and their role in heredity, with training in the prepara- 
tion of materials for study. Prerequisite: one year of college work in 
Biology, Botany, or Zoology. Material fee, $6. Lecture—Mon. and 
Wed., 2:10 р.м.; laboratory—Mon. and Wed., 3:10 to 5:00 P.M. and 


Tues. and Thurs., 2:10 to 4:00 P.M. 
4 


115 Cytology (3) 
Study of plant and animal cells 


Cook 
general principles are illustrated with 
ts and animals, including man. 
iology, Botany, or Zoology. 


127 Genetics (3) 
A lecture course in which the 
specific examples of inheritance in plan 
Prerequisite: one year of college work in B 
6:10 P.M. 


211 Research in Cytology Bowman 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
299 Thesis (3) Bowman 
Seconp SESSION 
2 Survey in Biology (3) Munson 
1 


A review of the fields of evolution and heredity, public health, and 
conservation of natural resources. Material fee, $4.50. Lecture— 
Tues. and Thurs., 9:10 a.m.; laboratory—Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 to 
12:00 A.M.; field trip—Wed. and Fri., 9:10 to 12:00 A.M. 


BOTANY t 
First SESSION 


1 Structure and Function of the Flowering Adams 
Plant S (3) 
The typical plant as a working mechanism, with the emphasis on the 
general biological significance of plant physiology. Material fee, $4.50. 
Lecture— Tues. through Fri, 11:10 А.м.; laboratory—Tues. through 
Fri., 12:10 to 1:00 P.M. 


107 Algae, Fungi, and Mosses (3) Adams 
Field and laboratory study of the habitat, structure, and identification 
of representative local forms of algae, fungi, and mosses. Prerequisite: 
Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. Lecture— Thurs, 6:10 р.м. and 
Sat., 9:10 A.M.; laboratory—Thurs. and Sat., as arranged; trip—Sat., 
10:10 A.M. tO 1:00 P.M. 


* See also the departments of Botany and Zoology 


3 See also the departments of Biology and Zoology 
§ Botany 1 and 2 are prerequisite to all other courses in Botany. 


е Botany t and 2 
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295 Research The Stafi 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
299 Thesis (3) The Staff 
SECOND SESSION 
2 Survey of the Plant Kingdom * (3) Yocum 
Study of the different kinds of plants with emphasis on the evolution 
of the plant kingdom; practice in identifying flowering plants. Mate- 


rial fee, $4.50. Lecture—Tues. through Fri. 11:10 A M.; laboratory— 
Tues, through Fri., 12:10 to 1:00 P.M. 


38 Growth Regulators (3) Yocum 
Lectures, literature reviews, and laboratory studies of the ph 


of growth regulators and their functions in plants and animals. Pre- 
t 


requisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. Lecture—Thurs., 6:10 
8:00 p.m. and Sat., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; laboratory—Thurs. and Sa 
às arranged, 


296 Research The Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


300 Thesis (3) The Staff 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
First SESSION 
51 Introductory Accounting (3) Kennedy, Buckler 
Basic principles underlying accounting records used bv single pro- 


Prietorships; preparation of the work sheet and financ 
Section A: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 Р.м. 


ial statements. 


IO2x Business Management (3) Steele 


The management movement, organization of an enterprise, princip 
of management and their application to departme 
enterprise. 6:10 P.M. 


115 Business Finance (3) 
Survey of financial policies involved in new enterprises and 

Capital struct 

80vernment 


Mon., Tues 


ures, promotion, earnings, surplus, reorgar 
a] lati › ага” Bneiness EAA ¥ 
al regulation. Prerequisite: Business Administr 
‚ and Wed., 7:10 to 8:35 Р.м. 


132x Business Budgeting (3) Buckler 

пе Preparation and utilization of budgets as an aid to management 
Ferequisite: Business Administration 51-52. 8:10 A.M. 

145 Cost Accounting (3) Bobys 

Job order and Process systems of cost findings, interrelations of the 


Cost records and the general accounts, introduction to standard and 


distribution costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 51—52. 11:10 
А.м. 


аге prerequisite to all other courses in Botany. 
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151 Intermediate Accounting (3) 3obys, Lewis 
Problems relating to the recording of assets and liabilities; treatment 
of depreciation, depletion, amortization, funds, and reserves is stressed. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 52. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; $ес- 


tion B: 6:10 P.M. 


Advanced Accounting (3) Lewis 
Study of consolidatd statements, statement of affairs, realization and 
liquidation reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 151-52. Mon., Tues., and Wed., 7:10 to 


8:35 P.M. 


Analysis of Financial Statements (3) Kennedy 
Technique of analyzing financial statements for the guidance of oper- 
ating executives, directors, stockholders, and creditors; valuation of 
income statement and balance sheet items; determination and inter- 
pretation of ratios. Prerequisite: Business Administration 51-52. 
10:10 A.M. 


157 Federal Taxation (3) Stephens 
Study of the accounting and reporting requirements of federal taxa- 
tion, with emphasis upon income and social security taxes; business 
iagement problems presented by these taxes will also be consid 
Business Administration 51-52. 7:10 A.M. 


ered. Prerequisite: 


169 Advertising (3) Johnson 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; evalua- 
tion, purchase, criticism, and control of advertising; uses and limita- 
tions of advertising as a tool of management. 8:10 A.M. 


Johnson 


1 


171 Principles of Marketing (3) 
A survey of marketing, giving particular attention to consumption 
retailing, wholesaling, and sales management; the entire marketing 

economy. 7:10 A.M 


structure and its relation to the total 
s (3) Kennedy 
lidations and mergers, c: pital 
1. Mon. and Tu 6:10 to 


N 
= 
74 


Corporation Financial Problem 
Financial practice in promotion, conso 
structure adjustments, and reorganizatior 
8:30 P.M. 


299 Thesis (3) The Staff 
SECOND SESSION 


Introductory Accounting (3) Kurtz 


SIX 
Jasic principles underlying accounting records used by single pro- 
prietorships; preparation of the work sheet and financial statements. 
Mon., Tues., and Wed., 7:10 to 8:35 P.M. 

52 Introductory Accounting (3) Jones, Buckler 
Study of basic principles underlying accounting records used by part- 


ot 


nerships and corporations; introduction to cost accounting and valua- 
tion and income determination problems. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 51. Section A: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 
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112 Personnel Management in Industry (3) 
Survey of | 


or policies and methods of business enterprises. 


: IO A.M. 


136 Business Problems (3) Jessup 
Principle: 


and methods of management illustrated by cases drawn 
from business and industry. 9:10 A.M. 


— 
un 
N 


Intermediate Accounting (3) Kurtz 
Accounting for the orgar ization, fin z, Operation, and dissolution 
of partnerships and corporations, Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 151. Section A: 9:10 a.m.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 


165x Auditing (3) 
Duties and responsibilities of tl 


tne a 


ditor, principles and proc 


making audits, arrangement of working papers and the prepa n of 
audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 151-52 or permission of instructor. 7:10 P.M. 
te X 
168 Sales Management (3) вир 
Organization of the sales departme ting, 
1 


quotas, territories, performance st ntroi 
of distribution costs. Prerequisite 171. 
8:10 A.M. 


199x Controllership (4) Jessup 
The duties, responsibilities, and place of the controller in a business 
organization; relations of controller to other departments and regula- 

tory bodies; and the controller's relati to inventori tion 

and budgeting, and financial 
and employees. Prerequisite: 
Tues, and Wed, 7:10 to 


дергесіг 


Policies, internal auditing. 


anagement, 


mit i tratic n 


5 o STR. ° А 
29IX Se minar im Business 
Me n | 


nd Tues.. 6:10 to 8 


300 Thesis (3) Th 


Kelso 


CHEMISTRY 

First SESSION 
TII General Chemistry (4) Van Evera, Naeser, 
Harkness, Perros 


full course. The second half, Cher 
completed before credit is allowed. Laborat 


This course is the first half of a 
istry 12, must be 


g r= E : 

P12. Lecture— Tues. through Fri, 10:10 A.M. Laboratory—sectior 

K: Tues, through Fri, 8:10 to 10:00 A.M.; section M: Tues. through 
Tl, 1:10 to 3:00 p.m. Recitation—section K: Tues. and Thur 


11:10 A.M.; section M: Tues. and Thurs, 3:10 р.м. A student reg- 
isters for the lecture, and for laboratory and recitation sections of the 
same letter designation. 


tAd 
Agger ; e و‎ п 
Course, ar preceding an odd-numbered course indicates that it is the first half of a full-year 
cond half of which must be completed before credit is allowed, 
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Vincent, Van Evera, 
Perros 


separating and identi 


21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis 


(4) 
Theoretical and practica 
fying the more common 
niques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 
Tues. through Fri., 1:10 P.M. Laboratory—section K: Tues. th 
Fri, 9:10 to 12:00 A.M.; section M: Tues. through Fri, 2:10 to 
$:00 P.M. 


Inorganic Chemistry: Preparatio 
Application of the technique of inorgan 
tion and purification of a list of selected 
Chemistry 152. Prerequisite or concurrent 
111-12. Laboratory fee, $14. Morning and afternoon sections, hours 
to be arranged. 


136x Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2) Naeser 
Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the preparation 
and purification of compounds of the less common elements obtainec 
from both minerals and commercial sources. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
135. Laboratory fee, $14. Morning and afternoon sections, hours to 

be arranged. 
+151 Organic Chemistry (4) 
Chemistry of the carbon compounds. Semi-micro and macro tech- 
niques are employed in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 
and 21. This course is the first half of a full course. The second 
half, Chemistry 152, must be completed before credit is allowed. Lec- 
ture (3), Laboratory (1). Laboratory fee, $6. Lecture—Mon., Wed., 
and Fri, 9:10 and 11:10 A.M. Laboratory—section K: Tues. and 
Thurs, 9:10 to 12:00 A.M.; section M: Tues. and Thurs., 2:10 to 


5:00 P.M. 


1 study of methods of 
cations and anions using semi-micro tech- 
Laboratory fee, $12. Lecture 

rough 


ns (2) Naeser 
ic chemistry to the prepara- 
substances. Prerequisite: 
registration, Chemistry 


Mackall 


The Staff 
Open to qualified stu- 
$6 a credit hour. Hours 


295 Research 
Research on problems approved by the staff. 
dents with advanced training. Laboratory fee, 
and credits to be arranged. 
299 Thesis (3) The Staff 
Hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $15. 
SECOND SESSION 


12 General Chemistry (4) 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 11. Laboratory fee, 
through Fri., 10:10 A.M. Laboratory—section K: Tues. through Fri, 
8:10 to 10:00 A.M.; section M: Tues. through Fri. 1:10 to 3:00 P.M. 
Recitation—section K: Tues. and Thurs., 11:10 A.M.; section M: 
Tues. and Thurs., 3:10 p.m. A student registers for the lecture, and 
for the laboratory and recitation sections of the same letter designation. 


22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis (4) Norton, Wood 
The principles of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 21 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $15. Lecture— 
Tues. through Fri., 1:10 P.M. Laboratory—section K: Tues. through 
Fri, 9:10 to 12:00 A.M.; section M: Tues. through Fri., 2:10 to 5:00 


P.M. 


Wood, Haight 


$12. Lecture—Tues. 


152 Organic Chemistry ( (4) Wrenn, Sager 
A continuation of C hemistry 151. Prerequisite: Chemistry 151. Lec- 


ture (2), la boratory (2). Laboratory fee, $12 Lecture—Tues. 
through Fri, 1:10 Р.м. Laboratory—section K: Tues. through Fri.. 
9:10 to 12:00 A.M.; section M: Tues. through Fri., 2:10 to 5:00 P.M. 


I55x Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or Wrenn 


The synthesis of organic compounds and the application of the tech- 
nique of organic chemistr y to the preparation of pure pounds, 
using larger amounts and greater refinements than in C 151- 
52. Laborat ry fee, $8 a credit hour. Morning and : sec- 
tions, hours to be arranged. 

296 Research Т! he Staff 
Continuation of Cher mistry 295. Laboratory fee, $6 a hour. 
Hours and credits to be arran 

300 Thesis (3) The Staff 


Hours to be arranged. Material fee, $15. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
First Session 
21 Analytical Mechanics: Statics (2) Miklofsky 
;omposition and resolution of forces, axial stresses, centroids, friction. 


"rerequisite: Physics 6; prerequisite or concurrent regi utatia: Mathe- 
matics 20, Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 8:00 Р.м. 


SECOND SESSION 


22 Analytic al Mechanics: Dynamics (3) Greenshields 
inematics of a particle; kinetics of a body in translation, rotation, 
and plane motion; work and energy; impulse and momentum; | 


Vibrations, Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 21. Mon., Wed 
6:10 to 8:00 рм. 


к 


, an 


FIFTEEN-WEEK TERM 

1238 Strength of Materials (4) Miklofsky, Smith 
ension, compression, shear, flexure, and torsion; deflection; combined 

— Working stresses, Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 22. Mon, 

Ved., and Fri., 6:10 Р.м. 

1368 Hydraulics (3) Miklofsky, 


1 
ydrostatics, flow through pipes and open ch 
turbulent flow. 


› 7:10 PM. 


Smith 
annels, laminar and 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 22. Mon.. Wed., and 


ECONOMICS * 
First SESSION 
Introductory Economics * (3) Боги ей „= 


1 
urvey of the major economic institutions and economic ps ems in 
. Contemporary society. Section A: 9:10 A.M.: $ n B: 6:10 P.M. 


* Ecor 
nomics 
1-2 is Prerequisite to all other courses in economics 


The George Washington Uni 


101 Economic Theory (3) Watson 


Introduction to formal economic 
supply, and price relations. 10:10 A.M. 


theory; advanced analysis of demand, 


, M | 2 "tur 

102x History of Economic Thought (3) —— 
Economic doctrines since the mercantilist writers: the history of the 
major schools of thought; influence of changing problems on theory. 


6:10 P.M. 


144x Labor Movements (3) 
Survey of growth and types o 
lems of collective bargaining. 7:10 P.M. 


f labor unions, development: and prob- 


166x Comparative Systems of Economic Reform Watson 
(3) 


Critical analysis of the major theories of economic and social reform, 


with special attention to their origins and backgrounds. 11:10 A.M. 
181 International Economics (3) — 


Survey of world economics; basic factors; resource controls; inter- 
national trade; industrial, financial, and monetary processes and pol- 
systems. 5:10 P.M 


icies; relation to internal есопоп 


205 Business Cycle Theory (3) Watson 
The contributions of the pre-Keynesian writers. Mon. and Wed., 6:10 


to 8:00 P.M. 


225 Economic Stabilization Policies (3) Burns 
Appraisal of economic policies directed t« ds the stabilization of the 
economy, with ial attention to the blem of full employment. 
Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 

SECOND SESSION 
2 Introductory Economics * (3) Miller, ————— 


nics 1. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 


Continuation of Econ 
Р.М. 


109x Distribution Theory and Welfare ——— 
Economics (3 ) 
Advanced economic theory with e 
the literature on welfare economics. 
the equivalent. 7:10 P.M. 


asis on income distribution and 


Prerequisite: Economics 101 Of 


121x Money and Banking (3) Miller 
Theory of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the 
Federal Reserve System; other financial institutions; international 
aspects of money; current financial problems. 10:10 A.M. 


146 Economic Security and Social Insurance (3) Hanchett 
Economic and social problems of unemployment and destitution, 
analysis of the federal social security program, survey of the Bever- 


idge and other plans. 5:10 P.M. 


* Economics 1—2 is prerequisite to all other courses in economics 


The 


Summer Sessions 


> f - 
182 International Economics (3) Miller 
Continuation of Economics 181. II:IO A.M. 


214. Quantitative Economics (3) Hanchett 
Introduction to math al economic theories. Mon. and Wed. 
6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 

260 Theory of Public Finance (3) Hanchett 
Survey of the literature on public financ ith special attention t 


controversial issues, Tues. and Thurs., 8:00 P.M, 


EDUCATION 
First SESSION 


109 Learning and Teaching 


For the general student as 
of lear 


room 


Wilson 
'ctive teacher. Nature 
y of act 


field work—four 


ig and teaching appr class- 


situations, Моп, thrí 


hours to be arranged. 


I21 School and Soci iety (3) Jarman 
For the general stud as well as tl he | 
national, and interna education; coop 
with other community agencies Mon. through 
four hour to be arrar ged Section A: 1 I A.M 


r spective teac 


al roles o 


SECOND SESSION 
IIO Learnin 1£ and Tea -hi 


Ruffner 


The prin . through Thurs., 
9:10 A.M our | 

122 School and Society (3) Hall 
Organizati lon ar 1 T 


schools; principles and functions. Mon. 
through Thurs.: work—four hours to be arranged. Section A: 
10: IO A.M.; section B: 6:10 Р.м. 


PRE-SESSION 


June 12 to 30 


219 E le mentary Educ ation (3) Robins n 
tview of recent literature and practices; particular 
Education for Ail American Children, the recent report 


md Policies Commission. 9:10 to II:00 A.M.; conferenc 
11:10 A.M, 


233 Audio-visual Education (3) Johnson 
Selection and use of audio-visual aids; management of materials and 
equipment. Material fee, $5.  Lecture—9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; labora- 
: to 4 P.M.; conference hour—11:10 to 12:00 A.M. 


VOry--2:1 


The George W ashington Unive rsity 


Secondary Education (3) Root 
Review of recent literature and practices; particular attention to 
Education for All American Youth, the recent report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, and General Education in a Free Society, 
the Harvard Committee. 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; conference hour— 
11:10 A.M. 


SPECIAL SIX-WEEK SESSION 
July 3 to August 11 


Elementary School Classroom Procedures Barnes, Winn 


Determination of children’s needs and interests, providing for indi- 
vidual differences, evaluation of classroom practices. 8:00 to 9:00 
A.M.; conference hour—Mon. and Wed., 10:20 A.M. 


Corrective Procedures in Reading (3) Hilder 
Study of levels, needs, materials, and corrective methods. Demonstra- 
tions and observations with clinic cases. 9:10 to 10:10 A.M.; confer- 
ence hour—Tues. and Thurs., 10:20 A.M. 


Contemporary Problems in Education (3) Jarman 
A study of the forces that shape the policies and offerings of the school. 
8:00 to 9:00 A.M.; conference hour—Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 A.M. 

Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) Bish 


Survey of current classroom practices with particular attention to 
teaching aids, review of recent literature. 9:10 to 10:10 A.M.; confer- 
ence hour—Mon. and Wed., 10:20 A.M. 


The Junior High School (3) Root 
Purposes, organization, core programs, guidance, developing courses of 
study. 2:10 to 3:10 Р.м.; conference hour—Tues. and Thurs., 3:10 P.M 


Secondary Education (3) Bish 
Current problems in each of the subject-matter fields. 11:30 A.M. to 
12:30 P.M.; conference hour—Tues. and Thurs., 10:20 A.M. 


School Supervision (3) Fox 
Nature, organizat ion, de relationships, and techniques. 10:20 to 
11:20 A.M.; conference hour—T'ues. and Thurs., 9:10 A.M. 


Adult Education (3) Ruffner 
Nature, extent, and organization of programs in adult education. 
Tues. and Thurs, 6:40 to 9:00 P.M.; conference hour—Tues. and 
Thurs., 6:00 P.M. 


Extra-classroom Activities (3) Root 
Home-room functions, student self-government, clubs, assemblies, 
school publications. Mon. and Wed., 6:40 to 9:00 P.m.; conference 
hour—Mon. and Wed., 6:00 Р.м. 


The Summer Sessions 


295 E ducational Research Methods and Procedures (3) Fox 
Required of 


P.M,; 


all Master’s candidates following Plan 2. 1:00 to 2:00 
» Сопіегепсе hour—Mon. and Wed., 2:10 P M. 


297 Reading in Education (1) Ihe Staff 
© assist those preparing for the comprehensive examinati 
credit toward degree requirements. 3:10 P.M. 


Psychology 228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) Dreese 


1071 И 
Specific types of vocational, educati mal, and personal counseling prob- 
| | i 
"ems approached through the case method. P te 


гед! 


а fami 


vious 


1 course in counseling and guidance 
vidual analysis methods. 10:20 to 11:25 A.M. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) Th 


PosT-SEssioN 
August 14 to September 1 


209 Child Growth and Development (3) Indorf 

Basic factors in human growth and development and their relation to 
learning and teaching. Related practical experience ir 
eren with class analyses of proce 
А.М.; conference hour—11 :IO A.M, 


a 
dures and results 


211 Evo 


aluation in Education (3) Ruffner 


ature, functions, and techniques; application to various types ot 
evaluation Problems. 10:10 to 12:00 A.M.: conference hour—2 P.M 

^r ‚ e . ` 7 ch І 
251 С шаатсе in Secondary Schools (3) 
Scope; needs; organization of the program; services to s 

! „+ 

instructional staff. 
Program, 


and the administration: personnel neede 
9:10 to I1:00 A.M.; conference hour—11:10 A.M, 


SPECIAL SESSION—ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


June 5 to September 1 


For graduate 
Who wish to pr 


8 of liberal arts colleges and graduates of secondary school curricula 
epare for elementary school teaching, 


107 Introduction to Learning and Teaching (2) Indorf 


Child growth and development, nature of learning and teach 


ч ЖЩ] . n " t И 1 
ciples of teaching. For liberal arts graduates who have had no 
equivalent professional training. 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; conference hour 
7711:10 A.M.; field work to be arranged. June 5 to June 16. 


prin- 


108 The Elementary School (3) AST 
Purposes, organization, program of studies, and general problems of 
the elementary school, For liberal arts graduates and graduates of 
Secondary school curricula. 2: 10 to 4:00 Р.м.; conference hour—4: 10 
P.M.; field work to be arranged, June 19 to July 7. 


The George Washington University 


111-12 Elementary School Curriculum (6) 
An integrated course dealing with materials and methods; language 
skills—reading, writing, spelling, speaking, listening; natural and social 
sciences, arithmetic. May be taken for graduate credit. July 10 to 
August 4—2:10 to 3:00 P.M.; conference hour—3:10 P.M. August 7 
to September 1—9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; conference hour—11:10 А.М,; 
field work to be arranged. 


133-34 Observation and Practice Teaching (4) Indorf 
Hours to be arranged. June 26 to August 4. 


In elementary schools. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
First SESSION 
9 Elements of Electrical Engineering (3) Lee 
Magnetic and electrical circuits; direct-current instruments and ma- 
chines. Prerequisite: Physics 7; prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Mathematics 20. 6:10 to 7:10 P.M. 
ФРА 5 
13 Electrical Laboratory (2) 
For the student not majoring in electrical engineering. 
in direct-current circuits, instruments, and machinery. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 10. Laboratory fee, $6. Mon. and Thurs, 
8:10 to 11:00 P.M. 
105 Direct-Current Laboratory (2) 
For the student majoring in electrical engineering. 
laboratory. | 
ee, $6. Mon. and ТЇ 


The Staff 


Experiments 


urements and direct-current dy: 


trical Engineering 10. Laborat 
to 11:00 P.M. 

The Staff 
A continuation of Electrical Engineering 105-6, with experiments on 
i | machines. Prerequisite: 
and 108. Laboratory fee, $6. Mon. and 


) to II: P.M. 
SECOND SESSION 


10 Elements of Electrical Engineering (3) Ames 
Alternating-current circuits, instruments, and machines. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 9. 6:10 to 7:10 P.M. 


14 Electrical Laboratory (2) The Staff 
A continuation of Electrical Engineering 13 with experiments in alter- 
nating-current circuits, instruments, and machinery. Laboratory fee, 
$6. Mon. and Thurs, 8:10 to 11:00 P.M. 

106 Direct-Current Laboratory (2) The Staff 
Continuation of Electrical Engineering 105. Laboratory fee, $6. Mon. 
and Thurs., 8:10 to 11:00 P.M. 

34 Alternating-Current Laboratory (2) The Staff 

Continuation of Electrical Engineering 133. Laboratory fee, $6. Mon. 

and Thurs., 8:10 to 11:00 P.M. 
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ENGLISH * 

First Session 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
A English Practice (3) 
Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, sp lling, and 
mechanics in i nposition and 
reading. This course is designed to prepare students for English 1. 

Section А: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 10:10 A.M.; section C: 7:10 Р.м. 

I Freshman English * (3) The Staff 
Review of gra 


general; instruction and exercises in cor 


mar, exercises in composition, readings. Section A: 


8:10 A; section B: 9:10 A.M.; section C: 10:10 А.м.; section D 
7:10 P.M, 


2x Freshman English (3) The Staff 
Continuation of English 1. Section A: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 9:10 
^-M.; section C: 10:10 A.M.: section D: 6:10 Р.м. 


V (tM А У 1 ы 
9 $орАототе Сот position (3) Nichols 
2 . м DN * t 1 cane > 
A study of types of expository writing with weekly exercises. Pre- 
requisite: English I-2. 9:10 A.M. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE ¢ 
51 Introduction to Eng ish Literature (3) Mowry, Stone 
A historical survey. S n A: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 Р.м. 


91 Introduction to Eur pean Literature ( 


, 3) Shepard 


onsideration of v 
I26x The Appreciation of 
1 he study of the 


"lerary types. 5:10 РМ. 


162x Victorian Literature (4) Shepard 
Poetry айа Prose from 


arious types. 9:10 A.M. 


iterature ( 


Principles of criticism a 


Stone 


lication to various 


1830 10 1900. 10:10 A.M. 
182х The English Novel from Dickens to W f (3) Shepard 
11:10 A.M, З 
222х The A ge ‹ ] Chaucer (3) Stone 
9:10 P.M. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE + 
71 Introduction to American Literature (3) Coberly 
A historical survey. From the beginnings to the Civil War. 1 :10 A.M. 


* Students registered j 
Vocabulary ting skill 


= ^ English 1 are tested in 
marke “ Writing skill 


» and reading speed and 
d super с > ә 
the Freshy "EO may, upon passing of f 

3 n English course; those who she 


-nglish 1—3 
we < 13 Prerequisite to all other 
d “Nglish 51—52, 71—72, or c 2 
25 and 126 7 /*., OF 01—02 


The George Washington Uni 


I 


* Stude 


marked st 
the Fresh 
Engli 

t Engli 

$ and 


A English Practice (3) 


B English for Foreign Students (3) 


1x Freshman English* (3) 


N 


9x Sophomore Сот] osition (3) 


vocabulary, writing skill, and 


Coberly 


fror 


Maior American Poets (3) 
Advar 


ed critical study of significant writers and movements 
A.M. 


gs through nineteenth century. 9:10 
The American Novel (3) Coberly 
Historical and critical study of significant nov els and short stories from 
igs through nineteenth century. 11:10 A.M. 


the begin 
SECOND SESSION 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Staff 
1 


ing, апа 


Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spel 
hanics in general; instruction and exercises in composition and 
English 1. 


This course is designed to prepare students for 


rea à 
6: P.M. 

Allee 
the student for 


A course in reading and writing designed to prepare 
grammar, 


English 1. Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, 
idiom, and vocabulary. 6:10 P.M. 
The Staff 


Section / 


Review of mar, exercises in composition, readings. 


11:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 


Freshman English (3) The Staff 
Continuation of English 1. Section A: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 9:10 


A.M.: section C: 10:10 A.M.; section D: 7:10 P.M. 


Howard 
A study of types of expository writing with weekly exercises. 10:10 
A.M. 

o The Short Story (3) Howard 


of the technique of the short story and class criticism 0! 


Some stud 
student writing. 9:10 A.M. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE $ 


z2 Introduction to English Literature (3) Linton, Day 
A historical survey. Section A: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 
g2 Introduction to European Literature (3) Venezky 


Consideration of various types. 9:10 A.M. 


tested in the minimum essentials of standard usage, 
who showee 
terms ol 


A. 


nts registered in English 1 are 
1 reading speed and comprehension Those students 


of further tests, be exempted from one or both 
ow deficiencies will be assigned to English 


yperiority may, upon passing 


who % 


man English course; those 
sh 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in English 
sh $1-52, 71-72, OF 91—92 is prerequisite to all second group courses except English 


126. 


The Summer Sessions 


English Literature from the Beginnings to Allee 
I500 (3) 
Chaucer, 7:10 P.M, 


I25X The Е. volution of | Modern Speech (3) Allee 


The devel. of the ^ Eneli h an nal torical trea 
English gran 5:10 P.M 

140 Milton (3) Linton 
9:IO A.M. 

165x The Тш, "ntieth Century (3) Linton 

х British Poetry, prose, and drama since 1900. 10:10 A.M. 

с» 

252 Studies in the Romantic Movement (2) Day 

8:10 Рм. s 


AMERICAN LITERATURE * 


» 72 Introductio n to American Li (3) Bol well 
A historical survey. From the C ) the present day. 10:1 
A.M, 
- sa a 
176 Amé rican Drama (3) Bolwell 
li torical and critical study of sign plays and forms. The 
twentieth century. II:IO A.M. 
GEOGRAPHY 
First Session 
SI Introduction to Geography (3) Campbell 
A study Ol geog rap ћу as human ecol gy; an alysi f physica 
and cu tural environments, and the relati betweer 


these envi Ironments and man. 9:10 A.M 


163 


: Classifications; the distribution and geographic 
9! world climates, 6:10 P.M. 


N 


31 Seminar in Geography : the Geography of Campbell 
= , | | | 
‘ Recreation (3) 
Application of geos-aph; elements and methods to the analvsis of 
economic and x ial adar tation. Mi n. and Wed., 7:1 to 9 P.M 
Seminar; Р, blem Areas—Asia (3) 
study of the y 
economic, ; 
Asia, '/, 


N 


л 


The Staff 


iuisite to all second group courses except E 


The Georg > W ashington U Iniversity - 


SECOND SESSION 
1 
; y L Qas see la ewell 
c2 Introduction to Earth Sciences (3) J Р 
An introduction to the sciences dealing with the physical n 
lithosphere, the hydrosphere, and the atmosphere—wt! ith реса. emp! 
sis upon those elements which most directly affect man's adjustmen 
to his physical environment. 9:IO A.M. 
* Р s ok or 
215x Seminar: Geographic Factors in American Koenig 
Foreign Policy (3) 
Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 to 12:00 A.M 
‘ RES: 1 d pk. we 
232 Seminar in Geography: the Geography of Jewell 
the Oceans (3) 
Physical and cultur: the 
mentary physical ocea І 
the oceans on economic and politica 
Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 9:10 P.M 
” . The бт! 
300 Thesis (3) l'he Staff 


tA 


e, 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


First SESSION 


essentials of Сема an grammar, translation o1 easy pr 
:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 


E 
2x First-year German (3) Rogers 
Continuation of German I. 10:10 A.M. 


-- 


3 Second-year German (3) 
Selections from modern German pr 
site: German 1-2 or two years of 


11:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 Р.м 


4X Second-year German (3) 
Continuation of Ge 


SECOND SESSION 


2 First-year German ( 3) Legner, Cc ken1a$ 
The essentials of German grammar, translation of easy prose Section? 
A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 Р.м. 
T3x Second- year German (3) L egna 
Selections from modern German рг iew of grammar. Prerequ 
site: German 1-2 or two years of h 1 German. 10:10 A.M. 
4 Second-year German (3) Legner, Сокепіаё 
Continuation of German 3. Section A: 11:10 А.м.; section B: 7:10 PM 


^ { 11-yesf 
dagger preceding on odd-numbered course indicates that it is the first half of a full-y* 
the second half of which must be completed before credit is allowed 


Ў. he e итте Ses fi m $ 49‏ س 


HISTORY * 
First SESSION 
39 The Development « f European Civilization Kayser 
to 1048 (3) 


P rimarily for freshn зеп. The political, social, economic, and cultural 
history of the Old World from ancient times through the Reformat 
period, 7 A.M 


40x The Deve elopment of European 
Since 1048 (3) 
A contin uation 


the Reformation Period to the 


of ИК 39 
Present, 6:10 Р.м, 


130x N ationalis m (3) Kayser 
The historical evolution of modern т 


lism. 8:00 A.M 


150х Е vi t an Dipl matic Hi 


Davison 


the European stá ctices 


1 ce 1871, with 
the great powers and thei 


191 Diplomatic Hist ry of the United States ( 3) Merriman 


endencies t toward isolati 


n, expar 


and collect ivism; dis putes with 
foreign countrie " 


] their settlement; and the activities o 


Càn secretaries os state and dipk to the r. 
9:10 AM. 
2 ih] . : ; T". > 
182x Diplomati History of the l ited States (3) Merr 


continuation of History 181 from the Ci 


il War to the present 
10:10 A.M, 


199 I rosem nar V the Literature a па Method of I he Ot 

History (2) 
Limited to majors in history. Hours to be arranged 

^49 Seminar in European Diplomatic History (3) Davison 

ues. and Thur ( ч . 


s, 8 to I P.M. 


Seminar in the Diplomatic History of the Merri 


I to 3 Р.м 


need. 


I$ prerequ 


The George Washington University _ 


SECOND SESSION 


71x The Development of the Civilization of the Koenig 
United States (3) 


Primarily f 


tor sop ;»homores. The poli i А social, economic, ar nd cu tural 


forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 to 1865. 
7:00 A.M. 
72 The Development of the Civilization of the Koenig 
United States (3) 
A continuation of History 71x from 1865 to the present. 8:00 A.M. 
161x Latin American Civilization (3) Wilgus 
Development of political, economic, social, and instituti nal affairs of 
the Ibero-American colonies. 5:10 P.M. 
162 Latin American Civilization (3) Wilgus 
A continuation of History 161x. 6:10 P.M 

173x Representative Americans (3) NEC 
A bio; graphical approach to national hi Some fifty significant 
and pivotal personalities in the developn of the United States m 
government, business, education, science, religion, journalism, the arts; 
and social reform. 9:10 A.M. 

174 Economic History of the United States ( 3) Gray 
Main trends in the deve lopment of American agricul ture, industry, and 
trade since 1607, with emphasis on tendencies and problems since the 
Civil War. 10:10 A.M. 

200 Proseminar: the Literature and Method of The Staff 

History (3) 
Hours to be arranged. 

262 Seminar in Latin American History (3) Wilgus 
Tues. and Thurs., 8:00 to 10:00 P.M. 

272 Seminar in the Social History of the United Gray 

States (3) 
Tues. and Thurs., 1:00 to 3:00 P.M. 

292 Seminar (3) The Staf 
Hours to be arranged. 

Р 

300 Thesis (3) The Stal 
Hours to be arranged. 

First SESSION 

112x Contracts (4) Burk 
Promissory obligation: offer and acceptance, consideration, statute, @ 
frauds, formal instruments, rights of third parties, assignments, jowi 
obligations, conditions, performance, discharge Mon. and Tu 


12:10 to 1:00 P.M.; Wed., Thurs., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 Р.М. 


The Summer Sessions 51 
—— She Sun 


129 Legal Method and Legal S 


Benson 
Int rc duct lon t 


law. Examination 
technique of case law, 


› study of substant 


cepts with train 


mode rn 


of basic con 


based upon 


cases and vidual 


Practice in the use 


] 
Importance of 
1 


1 9 4 
language In lay 


in connection 


> of | 


res Judica 


Statutory interr 


edents, 


the d ctr 


rines oi 


al standards 


and Fri, 9:10 to 10: 


133 Property I (4) 
'oncepts of 
respect to с 


pledge, lien, 


Property, possession, and « 


documentary intar by gift, sale, 


etc. Mon. through Thurs., 5:50 to 7:40 P.M 
138x Property IT (4) Reno 
Real property; introducti isin 


ture interests at 
merger, eler 


landlord 


tenant; fu- 
ider the statutes of uses and wi 


; 
study of remoteness and pow 
2 LI 


natural rights. Mon. through 


, adverse posses- 
Thurs, 5:50 to 


7:40 р.м, 


N 
2 


5 ›есїйс 


31 Equity (4) EID MS 
{ ot contracts; equitable conversi ; Statute of 
able servitudes: powers 
bills of peace, cloud 
tion A: Mon 


9: IO to II 


а 


itions; defer 
ап equity t 


effect of decrees, 


title, recission and reformation, 


-CSu 9:10 to 1 A.M.; Wed., " 
section B Mon ough Thi 


246x Negotiable Instruments (4) Orentlicher 
lle ^ А о 

Ві f e "^ Promissory notes 

Instruments Law Mon., 


° р.м.; Thurs, and Fri 12:10 to I: 


E 

248x Propert, III (2) 
Опуеуап 
the land. 


especially under tl 
id Wed., 11:10 Ам, t 


CS, rents, easements, prohts, | ng with 
+ recording. Mon., Tues. 


Fey 


intestate succession 


219 ^ y. А 
515 С Onjlict of 
Study of 


Laws (4) Taintor, Stahorn 


involving 


jurisdictior 
tor workmen’s com- 
Property, family law, administration of estates, 
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5 5; principles 
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Contracts, 
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30 10 7:40 P.M. 
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Creditors’ Rights (4) 

Remedies of unsecured creditors: judgments, fraudulent conveyances, 
creditors’ agreements, equity and statutory receiverships, and bank- 
ruptcy. The general approach is that of law administration. Mon., 
Tues., and Wed., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.; Thurs. and Fri., 12:10 to 


1:00 Р.М. 


Reiblich 


termination. Liabili- 


Trusts (4) 
Creation, elements, administration, enforcement, 
ties to and of third persons. Resulting and constructive trusts Mon. 


through Thurs., 5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


Weaver 
ration, statute of 


Contracts (4) 


Promi sory obligation: « id acce ptance, con ider: 
frauds, formal instruments, rights of third parties, assignments, Joint 


е, discharge. Mon. through Thurs. 


5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 

Cooper 
+ combinations of persons 
12:10 to 1:00 P.M; 


Criminal Law and Procedure (4) 
bili pecific crim 


Mon. 


ents ої criminal lia 1 
in crime; ninal procedur 


Wed., Thurs., and ! 
Property I (4) 


Conce 
respect to chattels and documentary intangibles created by gift, sale, 
t etc. Mon., Tues, and Wed., 9:10 to 11 00 


pledge, lien, bailment, 


Be yrroughs 


and ownership; legal relations with 


1 


ts of property, posse sion, 


л.м.; Thurs. and F 
Farage, Collier 
licial approach and methods; dox trine of the 


of the National Government; the federal 
Section 


Constitutional Law (4) 
Historical introduction; j 

separation of power 
system; relation of 
A: Mon., Tues., an 


12:10 to I р.м.; section B 


ate courts and the federal courts. 
11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.; Thurs. and Fris 
Mon. through Thurs., 5:50 to 7:40 P.M: 
Evidence (4) Fryer 
Functions of court opinion, and circum* 
stantial evidence; proot ot au | iticity ат ) $ Г tings Mon. 
and Tues., 9:10 to 1 aM.: Wed, Thurs, and Fri, 9:10 @ 


11 A.M. 


Davison 


Lega to cor itions ıl; powers and rights 9 
corporations, corporate officials, lers. Mon. and Tuess 
9:10 to I › A.M.; Wed., Thur i., 9:10 to II A.M 

Bey E 
Legislation (4) «23 - 
Justiciable aspects of the legi lative process; forms and types of stat 


struct and draft 
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362 Security Transactions (4) ————— 


Security interests in real and personal property, their creation, transfer, 
enforcement. and extinguishment, together with security problems in 
the fields of suretyship and bankruptcy. Mon. through Thurs., 5:50 
10 7:40 рм, 


SIXTEEN-WEEK TERM 
June 6th to September 26th 


1028 Agency (2) 


Problems of 


agency in the conduct of business. Fri, 5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 


2568 Sales (2) 


Common law, Uniform Sales Act and related statutes. Intention to 
transfer of property interest (specific, unascertained, and future 
goods) ; specification and appropriation; cash and conditional sales: 
СОР, FOB. and C.I.F. shipments; negotiable bills of lading and 
warehouse receipts; trust receipts; fraud on seller, retention of pos- 
“ession, and bulk sales; remedies of seller and buyer, including suit for 
Price, stoppage in transit, seller’s warranties: inspection. Fri, 5 50 to 
7:40 Р.м, 


4478 Municipal Corporations (2) 
funicip 
tion 


McIntire 
al corporations: organization, powers, functions, and legal rela- 
La : J 

з of local governmental units. Fri.. 5:50 to 7:40 Р.М. 


MATHEMATICS 


First Session 


Algebra (without college credit) ————— 
11:10 A.M. : 
) X ° . 
Plane Geometry (without college credit) 
10:10 A.M, 
7 ~ "ү ~ + 
TG ollege Algebra (3) The Stafi 
rerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school 


Eeometry, Section A 


6x Plane Trig 
Prerequisite: 
school g 


: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 Р.м, 


onometry (3) The Staff 


two years of high school algebra and one year of high 
cometry, or Mathematics 3. Section A: 11:10 A.M.; section 


ПО р.м, 
12 ; » "үч . 
x Analytic Geometry (3) The Staff 
rerequisite: Mathematics 6, or two years of high school algebra, one 


et of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigo- 
Ometry, Section A: 11:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 Р.м. 
1 1 ial C 
9 Differential Calculus (3) 
rerequisite: І 
£ P.M, 


Johnston Шш — — 
Mathematics 12. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 
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20x Integral Calculus (3) Nelson, ————— 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Section A: 10:10 A.M.; section D: 
6:10 P.M. 


3) Nelson 


112x Mathematics for Engineers and Scientists (3 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 132. 9:10 A.M. 


125 Advanced Algebra (3) Johnston 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 10:10 A.M. 


132x Differential Equations (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 6:10 P.M. 
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3x College Algebra (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school 
geometry. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 

The Staff 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
hool algebra and one year of high 


Prerequisite: two years of high sc 
school geometry, or Mathematics 3. Section A: 10:10 A.M.; section B: 


7:10 P.M. 


12 Analytic Geometry (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 6, or two years of high school algebra, onë 
year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trig- 


onometry. Section A: 11:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 


19x Differential Calculus (3) Mears, —— — 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12 Section A: 11:10 A.M.; section 3: 
7:10 Рм. 


20 Integral Calculus (3) Taylor, Williams 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section D' 


7:10 P.M. 
123x Theory of Equations (3) ——— 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 6:10 P.M. 
132 Differential Equations (3) Meat? 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 10:10 A.M. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
First SESSION 
тїї Thermodynamics (3) Kabela 
With introductory study of laws of heat transmission. Prerequisitë 


20. 


Physics 8. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 2 
Mon., Tues., Thurs., and Fri., 8:45 to 10:00 A.M. 
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Thermodynamics (3) Cruickshanks 
Continuation of Mechanical Engineering III, Prerequisite: Mechan- 


ical Engineering 111. Mon., Tues, Thurs. and 
10:00 A.M. 


PHILOSOPHY 
First Session 
Introduction to Philosophy (3) G: 


auss 


^ Critical introduction to the problems of modern philosophy in rela 
tion to scientific and soci 
I0: IO А.м, 


cial developments since the Rer 


History of Philosophy (3) 


history of pl 


. Шоѕорћу in the western world from 600 B.C. to the 
Middle Ages, 9:10 А.м, 


Logic and Scientific Method (3) 


Gauss 
^n introduction to the study of formal logic. 6:10 р.м 


SECOND SESSION 
Introduction to Philosophy (4) 


3 Rose 
ontinuation of Philosophy 51. Introduction to issues in the phil- 
sophy of science and social philosophy. 10:10 A.M. 


History of Philosophy (3) Rose 


From the Middle Ages to Kant. 9:10 A.M, 


Logic and Scientific Method (3) Rose 


Ontinuation of Philosophy 121. Theories of induction, pr bability, 
and scientific method. 6:10 рм. 


PHYSICS 
First Session 
General Physics (3) 
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School algebr 


Meijer, Christman 
lectricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics $*; high 
à and plane geometry. Material fee, $6. 


Lecture Re itation 
[Th 11:10 am...MW 3:10 pm...TTh 2:10 
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C ...TTh 6:10 pm...MW 7:10 pm...MW 8:10 -10:30 
ГТ 6:10 pm...MW б. I0 pm...TTh 8:10 -10 


ics (3) Meijer 
fodern Physics. The experimental evidence concern- 
and quanta, X-rays, and radiowaves: electrons, protons, 
entary particles; atomic and molecular structure; and 


Other elem 
ar physics, 


igh school physics 


includ May be waived for students who have credit for ah 
i uded ualifying examina- 


individual laboratory work, providing they pass the q 


ates specified in the University calendar. 
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* Psychology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in psychology. 


Tues. and Thurs., 8:10 P.M. 


Problems in International Politics and Hadsel 


Organization (3) 
Mon. and Wed., 8:10 P.M. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
First SESSION 


General Psychology * (3) Tuthill, Fox 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. Section A 
8:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7:10 to 8:30 P.M. 


Applied Psychology (3) Caldwell 
The applications of psychology in business, industry, medicine, law, 
guidance, education, and social problems. 10:10 A.M. 
Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustmen 
] } ry of learning in relation to education and tra 


Faith 
id 


ts 


Physiological Psychology (3) Fox 
Structure, function, and phylogeny of receptors, nervous system, and 
effectors as mediators of behavior, including drives, learning, and emo- 
tions. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:40 to 7:00 P.M. 


Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 
The social foundations of attitudes and behavior. Individual adjust- 
ment to group situations, such as the family, school, fraternity, an 
occupation. The psychological bases of race prejudice, nationalism, 
and war. 9:10 A.M. 


Readings in Psychology (3) The Staff 
Supervised readings on specific topics in psychology, with conferences, 
for undergraduate majors. Open only to seniors with 18 or more 
credits in psychology with a quality point index of 3.00 or higher. 
Special permission of staff member under whom course is to be taken 
is necessary. Time to be arranged. 


History and Systems of Psychology (; 
A survey of the contemporary schools of psy 
ts in psychology. Mon, Wed, anc 
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chology. Prerequisite: 
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I2 cre 
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Field Work in Psychology (3) The Staff 
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Admission by permission of the Executive Officer of the Department. 
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Supervised readings with conferences on specified top 
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matic concepts and experiments which result from the various tl 


Tues, and Thurs., 3:10 to 5:00 P.M. 


Seminar: Counseling and Guidance (3) Davis 


Recent developments and current problems in vocational educational, 
and personal guidance in various types of agencies with particular 
relerence to education. Prerequisite: educational or psychological 
measurements, Tues. and Thurs., 7:10 to 9:00 F.M. 


Ы ; E . , 7 > Ti hi | 
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Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 
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the various theories of personality, with er 
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oblems and methodology in the field of pers 
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Research in Psychology 


I 1 | 
tours and credits to be arranged, 


Thesis (3) The Staff 
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Seminar: Tech niques of Cou ns eling ( 3) Dreese 

Specific types of v cational, educational, an r [ 


€ms approached through the case method. 
ous c in counseling and guidance and 
analy hods. 10:20 to 11:25 A.M. 
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Ihe fundamental | l 
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principles 
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Applied Ps, 
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5:40 to 7:00 Рм. 


Ab normal Psych ology (3) Hunt 
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diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various type 
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9! maladjustments and mental disorders. 9:10 А.м. 
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French * 
First-year French (3) 


Continuation of French 1. 


The Staff 
Section A: 11:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 
The Staff 


review, oral practice. Pre- 
1001 French. Section А: 


N 


+2x Second-year French (3) 
Reading of modern French, grammar 
requisite: French 1-2 or two years of high scl 

10:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 


4 Second-year French (3) The Staff 


Section À: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 
The Staff 


Continuation of French 3. 
French Conversation and Composition (3) 
Section A: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 

126x The Modern Novel in France (3) 

ing, analysis, and discussion of t pical plays and c 
:eteenth and twentieth centuries. Lectures, collateral reading; 
9:10 A.M. 


Keating 


jramatic trends 


Spanish * 
irst-year Spanish (3) The Staff 
IO P.M 


lation of Spa! ish 1 


t3 
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Continuation of Spanish 3. Section A: 10:10 A.M.; section B 
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110 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3) Supervi@ 


Section A: 8:1 л.м.; есі п В: 7:10 Р.М 


T1 А . ` 4 
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roles of the family and its members, factors promotin 
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Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
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the Capitol, the Library of Congress, the National Archives, thé 
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1903, S.J.D. 1924, Harvard 1 piversity 
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1914-15, Stanford Û niversity; in Practice of 


Butcher, New York Cit 


with Cassoday, Butler, I "rofessor 

2 rofessor 

‘stant Professor’ of Law 1920-22, Profes of Law 19 The George 

Meritus of Law in Residence 1947-49, Professor Emeritus 9 Mm ب‎ 
ishington University, 
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President of the University, the Dean and the Assistant Dean Pr fessors, Adjunct 

the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, Prof ج‎ 
, Associate Professors 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD 
Professor Emeritus of Law 
LL.B. 1883, Boston University; A.M. 1901, Dartmouth Colleg LL.D. 1905, Litt.D. 
1929, University of Vermont; LL.D. 1906, Georgetown University; Litt.D 1910, Middle- 
bury College; Litt.D. 1916, The George Washington University Judge 1900-1904, 
Supreme Court of Vermont; Associate Justice 1904—31, Supreme Court of the District ol 
Columbia; Lecturer on Agency 1904-6, Georgetown University; Professor of Law 1908-29, 
Professor Emeritus of Law 1929- , The George Washington University. 
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Professor of Law 
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Ge 9 or of Law and Dean of Law School 1949- , The George 
Washingt 
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Member Staff 1918-19, Cornell University w School; Ezra Ripley Thayer Teaching 
Fellow 1931—32, Harvard University Law $ ool; Member Faculty Second Semestef 
1935-36, University of Wisconsin Law School; Assistant Professor of Law 1918 21, Acting 


Dea f Professor of Law 1921— , The George Washington 
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Harvard Uni 


ant Professor 


EDGERTON 


Law 1943—47, 


Professorial 
niversity 


Subject: Moot Court 
WILLIAM LEIGH ELLIS 


~€cturer in Law 
А.В. 1929, 


193 e George yi ng 
Versity, Special Claims Examiner 1936-38, : ) - >< Genes the 
United be касой - turer ir “av Г 4 he George Washington 1 niversity 
Subject: Legislation 


*JOHN THEODORE FEY 
Associate Professor of Law 
LL.B, 1940 University of Marylar 
Marine Corps *- 
Maryland L 
ington 


J Jnited States 

larvard University. United $ s 

d; M.B.A, 1942, Harvard Unive si ) а Бии 

е of Law, С Md., 1 & ^ 4 d Dew Wash. 
ssociate Professor of Law 1 949 , Ihe G 


Universit y 


WILLI AM THOMAS FRYER 


rofessor of Law 


22, LL B. 1924, The George Washington U 


ice of Law with William Pepper Constable, 
Professor of Law 1926-29, Associate Professor of Law 
The George Washington University. 
Subjects: Evidence, 


niversity; J.D 1925, Yale p 
Jaltimore (Md.) 1924-26; Assis 
1929—40, Professor of Law 194 


Legal Method and Legal System, Personal Pr RO 
WILLIAM LESTER GRIFFIN 
Assistant Professor of Law 


1941, Western Michigan 


Iniversity of Michi- 
College: LL.B. 1948, LL.M 1949, Unive Mi h.. T: 40 
d А а атоо, Аис " » d 
Бап, United States Army 1943 “4 in Practice х а Б" 
Assistant Professor of Law 1950- , The George Wa gton 
Subjects: Contracts, Personal Prop 


versity 
erty, Conveyances, Insurance 
* On leave of at 


absence 1950-51 
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CONDER C AYWOOD HE NRY 
Adjunct Professor ; of Law 
A.B. 1915, LI B, ı 


» The George Washington Examiner 1915-24, 
ас ار‎ Exami U. S. Paten Office 1924- 4 n missioner of Patents 
re 46 Manager! Was hington Patent Department, Rad 

Ad t Profes f 


Orporation of America 
( of Law 1948 The George Washington Ur ver 
Sul ect: Patent Moot 


Un ty 
Court, Patent Office P ractice 
PHILIP FIELD HERRIC K 
'rofessorial Lecturer i in La 
A.B. 1929, Williams College LL.B 1933, LL.M. 193€ The George W ngton Uni 
versity Assistant Editor, U S. Law Week 1932-33; Assistant Cou , National 
Recovery Administration 1933—35; in Practice of Law with Jarbour, tt & Pickett, > 
Washingtor (D. C.), 193« Regional Director, Wage and r iy n 1939-42; 
U. ey for Puerto Ric о 1‹ 48; Mem aber, Contract 
Set 8 Professorial Lecturer in Law 15 ton 
Subject: Moot С urt 


JOHN WINGFIELD JACKSON 
Adjunct Professor of Law 
B.S. 1928 


University of Pennsylvar 


е е Washington U iversity. 
In Practice of L 1932-36; ssistant U, S, | ley е D ct € 1mbia 
1936-41; Mer Nr, Ја ickson, Hannah & Jackson, Washington Dr 1941 ljunct 
"rofessor of Law 1948 The George Was! ungton University 


Subject: Moot Court 
JOHN ALE XANDER KENDRICK 
Assistant C lerk с of the Moot Court 


» LL.B. 1943, The George Washi; 
n (D C.), re 


gton University In Practice of Law, 
94€ Assistant Clerk of the Moot Court 1948 » The George 
ton Unive y. 
Ject: Moot Court 
JAMES ROBE d _ KIRKL AND 
Adj unct Pr 7 


е Was! I С Р.А. 
е Distr Се ^ 1920-343 
and, W ) LS N 1dge 
f 1 re Law 
s gt Univers 
Subject: Moor 


BOLITHA JAMES LAWS 
Adjunct E 


LL.B, University, Ass 
District General Ci el. 1 
Member (D. €). ; 8 
1945- 


- the District of Co 
gency PA 


unct Profess: or of Law 
"aed Adj 


r of Lo I 247 » The Ge ree Wa 
: Moot Court 
LOU Is LOSS 


Su 


versity Attorney 1937-44 
Associate General Counsel 
r in Law 1941 12, Catholic 
Ме University; Professorial 
‚ I f Corporate Fina ( 
ELLIOTT DeJARNE TTE MARSHALL 

Adjun t Professor ¢ 0 
LL.B 1930, The "r toyal 
(Va.), x Ай à Айна 
3 Professor of Law 1948 i А 

Subject: Moot Cou 
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LOUIS HARKEY MAYO 
Assistant Profess 
B S 


or of Law and Secr: tary of the Law School 


B. 1949, University of Virginia; United 
t Pro f Law and Secretary 


Univer 


Contracts, ( 

IRE 

l'olessorial Lecturer in La 
A.B, 1938, Wittenberg С 


1935-36, Harvard 
Executive D 


LL.B. 1931, University 


Unive Law School; Editor 19 


irector 1937—41, Ñ ational Institute of Munic r 
In-Chief 1932 42, The George Washington Law Review 
of Contract Sett] "nt nstri r Law 1 
1933—38, Assoc Profe 
George Was! n 


Subjects: Municipal Corporations, Government Cory 


tuons 
LEROY SORENSON MERRIFIELD 

ssociate Professor of Law A ТЕ" Univer 
В 1096 LLB oe. University os Minnesota; М.Р.А. 194 Harvard Univer 
Administration Fellow б aduate School of Pub Аа Aud Divis 
1941—42. Attor Off f Price Adm " І 194 Law 1 5, Associate 

LS Department of Just 1946-47 : вм eW 
Professor of Law 1945- , Acting Dean of the Law S 1949749 

ington University 


Subjects: Legal Met} d and Legal System, Torts, Labor Law 
ARTHUR SELWYN MILLER 

Assistant Professor of Law 
A.B 1938, Willamette University; LL.B 


Army Air Force 
niversity, 


Subjects: Contracts, 
GEORGE 
зж. 


TOlessor 


194< 


tanford University; Ur 
1941746; Assistant Professor of 


n led ot 
1950- , The George Washir 


Torts, Sales, Publi Uti 
EDWARD MONK 
tal Lecturer in Law 


B. 1928, LL.B 1930, LL.M. 1934, The George Washington University 
of Law with nd Darr, 1930-34, with Frank J. Hogan 


In Practice 
1934-41, with Hogan & 
Government, Sic n 

urer in Law 1948- 


Darr ar 
artson 104; » Washington (D. C); Allied Military 
1943-45; Lecturer in Law 1947 48, Professorial Lect 

- Washington University, 

Subject: Moot Court 


JAMES Warp MORRIS 
Adjunct Professor of Law 
A.B 1912, University of North Carol 


na. In Practice of Law 1913-33; $ 
to the Attorney General 1934 34; Assistant Attorney General CK 
1935-39; Ji Be 1939 » United $ ts District Court t ist 
Adjunct Professor 


of Law 1939 


] - Moot Court 
JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK 


TOlessor of Las 
Ph.B, 


1921 


The George Washington University. 


1916, 


University of 
» Academy « 


Wic kersham 


Chicago; LL.B. 102 
1 Law at The Hague 
New York City; / 


апа” 


Section I r 
American Aca 


1943-46, 


"he George W ishir 
arative Law, In 


terr 
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FRANK HAMMETT MYERS 
Adjunct Professor of Law 
LL.B, 1923, LL.M. 1924, The George Washington University. In Practice of Law with 
Norman B. Frost and Frederic N. Towers, Washington (D. C.) 1924-48; Judge, 


Municipal Court of the District of Columbia 1948- ; Adjunct Professor Law 1948 
The George Washington University. 


Subject: Moot Court 


ALVIN LEROY NEWMYER 
Adjunct Professor of Law 
LL.B. 1906, The George Washington University. In Practice of Law since 1906; Mem- 
ber Newmyer and Bress, Adjunct Professor of Law 1949- 
University. 


Subject: Moot Court 
SAUL CHESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM 


Professor of Law : 
A.B. 1918, A.M. 1920, Columbia University; J.D, 1926, S.J.D. 1929, University of 
Michigan. Instructor in Economics 1921 :26, Teaching and Research Assistant to Dean of 
Law School 1926-27, University of Michigan; Assistant Professor of Law 1927—30, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Law 1930-40, Acting Dean, winter term 1948, Professor 
The George Washington University ; Editor-in-Chief, 1942—46, 
Law Review, ы 

Subjects: Unfair Trade Practices, Federal Anti-Trust Laws, 
Seminar 


HERMAN ISRAEL ORENTLICHER 
Associate Professor of Law 

A.B. 1933, LL.B. 1936, Harvard University. In Practice of Law 1936-37; Law Clerk, 

U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 1938; Attorney, U. S 

Authority 1939-43; Assistant General Counsel, National Housing Agency 


and Home Finance Agency 1944-48; Associate Professor of Law 1949 
Washington University 


Subjects: Legal Method and Legal System, Negotiable 
Security Transactions 


CHARLES SYLVANUS RHYNE 
Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1937, The George Washington 
(D. C.) 1937—- ; General Counsel, 
Lecturer in Law 1945, American 
George W gton University 


Subject: Aviation Law 


RAYMOND STEVENS SMETHURST 
Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1930, Harvard University; LL.B. 1934. Th George W 
Member of legal staff 1934-41, General Сма: dS. National 
lacturers; in Practice of Law 1949- ; Professorial Lecturer in 
. George Washington University. 
Subject: Labor Law 


» The George Washington 


of Law 1940 
The George Washington 


Trade Regulation 


Housing 
] Housing 
he George 


Instruments, Sales, 


University In Practice of I aw, Washington 
onal Institute of Muni ipal Law Officers 19 j 
ity; Professorial Lecturer n Law 1949 


ngton Univers 
ociation of Ma 


Law 1948 , The 


FRANCIS GERALD TOYE 
Professorial Lecturer in Lato 
B.S E Clarkson College of Technology ; LL.B 


a Attorney, General Electric Company 1931- ; Professorial Lecturer in 
3 Law, 1948 ‚ The George Washington University 


Subject. Substantive Patent Law 


WILLIAM CABELL VAN VLECK 
Professor of Lato 
A.B. 1908, LL.B. 1911, LL.D. 1948, The G гре Was 
Harvard University. Member Summer Faculty. hes 
1927 at Stanford University, 1934 at U 
Reporter on Conflict of Laws 1926 34, Ame 


hington Unive sity; S.J.D. 1921, 
У 1924 and 1929 at University of Michigan, 
versity of Chic 180; one of the Adviser ! 
can Law Institute Research 
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Harvard University Law School; Instructor in Law 1912-16, Assistant Professor of Law 
1916-19, Professor of Law 1919- , Secretary of the Law School 1912-20, Acting Dean 


of the Law School 1923 24, Dean of the Law School 1924-49, The George Washington 
University. 


Subjects: Conflict of Laws, Torts 


DAVID BENSON WEAVER 
Assistant Professor of Law 


A.B. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1948, Western Reserve University. United 
States Army 1943-45; in Practice of Law 1948-49, Cleveland, Ohio; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law 1949- , The George Washington University 

ubjects: Real Property, Equity, Trusts 


COMMITTEES * 
Tue DzaAN's COUNCIL 


Carville Dickinson Benson Leroy Sorenson Merrifield 
Charles Sager Collier James Oliver Murdock 
James Forrester Davison Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
William Thomas Fryer William Cabell Van Vleck 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Chairman 
Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim Harold Griffith Sutton 


CoMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 
Charles Sager Collier, Chairman 
James Forrester Davison James Oliver Murdock 
Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
Herman Israel Orentlicher, Chairman 
Carville Dickinson Benson Leroy Sorenson Merrifield 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


James Oliver Murdock, Chairman 
Robert McKinney Cooper David Benson Weaver 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


sa The George Washington University Law School, established in 1826, 
‘continued, and reorganized in 1865, is the oldest law school in the 


strict of Columbia. Its course of instruction is planned to prepare its 
Braduates for the practice of law in any of the states of the United 


jore ог in foreign countries, the law of which is based on the Anglo- 
merican lega] system, It is also designed to prepare students for public 


Servi Р . " 
Fvice as lawyers in the Federal Government or the governments of 


—* States. In 1900 the School took part in the organization of the 


* The President 


1 
are members ex 


of the University and the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the Law School 


) Of all committees 
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Association of American Law Schools and it has been a member of the 
Association since that time. The School is approved by the Section of 
Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Tue LIBRARY 


The Law School Library of 27,000 volumes contains the official re- 
ports of the decisions of the courts of last resort of all the states prior 
to the National Reporter System and of fourteen states complete to 
date; the National Reporter System, complete; the reports of the United 
States Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the reports of 
federal administrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the units of 
the Reporter System; the English Reprint and English Law Reports; 
the United States Statutes; the United States Code, Annotated, and the 
Federal Code, Annotated; reasonably complete sets of statutes of all of 
the states; the English statutes: the Principal English and American 
digests and encyclopedias; collections of special reports and annotated 
cases; and the leading textbooks and legal periodicals, 

The Library, which is on the fourth floor of Stockton Hall, is open 

m 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day (Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 
P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. Books and other mate- 
rials do not circulate and must be used in the Library. 


THE Law Review 
The George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is 
edited by the Faculty and students of the Law School. It is devoted 
exclusively to state and federal public law. The location of the Univer- 
sity in the national Capital, where the 
law may be observed in operation 
specialization in this field. 

The Review is edited by a faculty editor-in-chief, 
associate editors, a board of departmental advisory editors, and a board 
of student editors. The student editors are chosen ea 
of scholarship. 


primary sources of federal public 
, affords an unexcelled opportunity for 


a faculty board of 
h year on the basis 


RESEARCH IN PunLic Law 
Washington, the capital of the Nation, furnishes 
tages for research in the fields of public law. In it are the offices of the 
major executive departments, the Congress, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and four lower federal courts. In the 
ments and among the many independent 


unsurpassed advan- 


executive depart- 
establishments of the Federal 
Government there have been estimated to be between seventy-five and 
ne hundred agencies, the activities of which involve the 
of public law, particularly administrative law. The 
law can study at first hand the work of these 


various branches 


student ot public 


administrative agencies. 
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He also has available as sources for investigation their records of admin- 
istrative adjudications. 

Research in public law will be conducted under the supervision of 
members of the Faculty. The purpose of this research is to furnish 
means for training specialists in public law, either as government law- 
yers or as lawyers representing individuals or corporations in cases in 
which the Government is a party, and to assist in the analysis, clarifica- 
tion, formulation, and improvement of public law, substantive and 
Procedural. 

Candidates for the graduate degrees in the Law School and seniors 
who are eligible for the degree of Juris Doctor may pursue this work. 
Other students may be admitted with the special permission of the 
Professor in charge. 


COURSE or STUDY ron FOREIGN LAWYERS 


This course of study is designed to meet the needs of lawyers who 
come from countries, the legal systems of which are based on the Roman 
or Civil Law. The objective is to provide an opportunity for such stu- 
dents to acquire an understanding of the fundamentals of the common 
law so that they may work intelligently with its materials and practi- 
tioners. In this program the students are not assigned to special classes 
but work in association with other students in the regular law subjects. 
No fixed program of courses is required. Each student’s program is 
adapted to his individual needs. (See below, Master of Comparative 
Law.) 


THE STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 


е Every student in the Law School is required to be a member of the 
Student Bar Association. This is organized to enable the student to 
ecome better acquainted with problems of the profession, to develop 
better professional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with members 
of the profession engaged in active practice of the law. 

The work of the Student Bar Association is carried on by various 
Committees and by group and general meetings of a professional and 
Social nature. From time to time lectures are given by outstanding 
authorities on legal and professional problems. 


The Placement Committee of the Student Bar Association cooperates 
With the 


of the I 


University Placement Office in assisting students and graduates 


saw School to find employment. 


PRACTICE AND PRACTICE COURT 


The curriculum is planned to include such training in the funda- 
mentals of practice as is feasible in a law school. Classroom instruction 
18 Conducted in the theories of pleading and procedure, trial and appellate 
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practice, and evidence. This 
principles of the new Fede 
each senior student is required to participate in the work 
or Moot Court. This includes trying 
as a senior counsel and junior counsel. 
to practice patent law, a special se 
to the trial of patent cases. 
late court cases i 


instruction. includes gre 


a specified numbe 
For students wl 


Experience in preparing and 
s 


ORDER or THE Corr 

The Order of the Coif, 
thirty-eight law schools, aims 
mark in a fitting manner those who h 
arship". The George Washington 
in 1926. Members are electe 
per cent of the graduating cl 


a national honor society w 
ave attained a high 


d each year from the higl 
ass of the Law School. 


ADMISSION 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


An applicant for admission must obtain from the Office 


of Admissions an application blank which he must fill out 
return with the application fee of $3.00. 

A recent photograph, with signature, of the 
to the blank. 

To insure prompt action, 
July 1 for the fall term, 
the summer term. 

The applicant must request the registrar of 
previously attended to mail 
Admissions the 


applicant m 


application should be filed 


January 1 for the winter term, 


transcript of his 
earned, together with 


attended. The student 


conduct, and must be eligible to return to the previously 
tion in the term for wh 


lich he seeks admission to The 
ton University. 


record, even though cr 
n honorable dismissal from the 
must be in good standing 


Ge 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
For the Degrees in the Professional Course 

Bachelor of Laws.—A Bac 
a four-year course 
pre-legal work 
student will | 
school and w 


'helor's degree 
in an approved colleg 
must be of a satisfactory quality 
be admitted who has been 
ho, because 


and dis 
in attendance 
of poor scholarship, is on probati 


ral Rules of Civil Procedure. 


also available through the Case Clul 


"to foster a spirit of careful study 


as to s 


unding in the 
In addition 
of the Practice 
r of cases, both 
10 are planning 


ction of the court is devoted exc lusively 


arguing appel- 
) Competition. 


ith chapters in 
and to 


grade ot schol- 


University Chapter was established 


lest-ranking 10 


of the Director 
completely and 


ust be attached 


not later than 
and May I for 


each higher institution 
directly to the Office of the Director of 


edits were not 


institution last 
} 


ıolarship and 


attended institu- 


orge Washing- 


awarded upon completion of 
* or university is required. All 


tribution, No 


at another law 


in or is ineligi- 
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ble to return to that school. 
requirement of a college 
mittee on Admissions. 


The Juris Doctor degree is conferred as a recognition of completion 
4 А g g f 
with hig} 


gü rank of the full professional course 
research and legal authorship. A 
for this degre 


From the applicants fulfilling the basic 
degree, a selection will be made by the Com- 


, including experience in 
student does not register as a candidate 
e until his last year in the Law School. 


ADVANCED STANDING 

Advanced stan: 
granted only 
Which are 
Advanced standing may not be granted for | 
toward the Bachelor of / 


Students planning to attend summer school sessions at 
Schools and 


desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in tl 


at this Law School must first have the courses they wish to tak 
by the Dean. 


which might be 
Advanced 
granted. 


ling toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws may be 


eted in other law schools 
members of the Association of American Law Schools. 


for work successfully cor 


aw work already counted 
Arts or other pre-legal degree. 

other law 
ieir course 
e approved 
In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 
obtained in a similar period in this School. 

standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor will not be 


For the Degrees in the Graduate Course 


Candidates for graduate degrees must be accepted by the Committee 
on Graduate Studies. 

Master of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an 
approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent 
“gree from an approved law school are required. Candidates for 
admission must have attained an average grade on all work done for 
the Bachelor of Laws degree equivalent to the relative position of a B 
Average in the standards of grading at this Law School, except that, in 
the discretion of the Committee on Graduate Studies, applicants other- 
Wise eligible may be 
ап alternative to the 
aw school grades. 


Taster 0 
Succe 


admitted on proof of experience and attainment as 
showing of a general average of B in the formal 


: f Comparative Law.—The following 
Ssful completion of 
etters, or Sciences, 


are required: (1) the 
and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, 
: equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, 
bs liceo (junior college) : and (2) graduation in law from a recognized 
Oreign university where training was in Civil Law. 

Doctor of Juri 
degree of Juris I 
Bachelor of Arts 


lical Science.—The following are required: (1) the 
Joctor from this Law School; or (2) the degree of 
trom an approved college, the degree of Bachelor of 
^AWS or the equivalent, earned with high rank, from an approved law 
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school, outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law, and 


acceptance as a candidate by the Committee on Graduate Studies of the 
Law School. 


Unclassified Students 


A person eligible for admission to regular standing but not a candidate 
for a degree may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an 
unclassified student. 

A person who is in good standing as a candidate for a degree in another 
approved law school may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an 
unclassified student. Work taken by an unclassified student will not be 
accepted for credit toward a degree at this Law School. 


REGISTRATION 
Before attending classes each student must present himself in person 
for registration. No student will be registered in the Law School until 
proper credentials have been filed and approved (see “Admission”, above). 
Registration is for the term or session only. 
A late-registration fee of $ 


5 will be charged each student who is per 
mitted to register after the re 


gular registration days. 


Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


Z 
Á 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGI LA 


non-retun 


C lit 12 
For work leadir exami 
Student Bar Associat part thereof exce 
summer 
Graduatior 
Fee for printir g summary of doctor; ertat 5 
Fee for special exami ions, for each subject ^ э 
Late-registration tee, charged each student who fails to recat, 
designated period 5 | 
Fee 1 
ate 
5 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of three certified transcripts 0! 
record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; 
(3) the use of University library facilities, except as otherwise desig- 
nated; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) 
unless otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the 1 niversity Hatchet 
the student newspaper; (7) admission to University debates: (8) medi- 
cal attention and hospital services as described under “Health Adminis 
tration", pages 26 and 27. These privileges, however, with the exception 


admission to all athletic contest 
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of the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in 


residence, when he withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT or FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to 


complete registration or to 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each term are due and 


Payable in advance at the time of registration. 

Subject to the approval of the Comptroller, a student may sign 
tract for term charges 
Payments as follows: 

Fall Term—One third at the 
vember 3; 


Winter Term.—One third at the time of registration; one third on 
March 3; one third on April 3. 
A stuc 


a con- 
» except for fees payable in advance, permitting 


time of registration; one third on No- 
one third on December 4. 


lent who fails to meet payments when due 
Оп or before the tenth of t! 
à service fee of $1. 
of the month 


but who pays his fees 
ie month in which payment is due is charged 


A student who fails to meet payments by the tenth 
in which payment is due will be automatically suspended 
and may not attend classes until he has been offici 


ially reinstated and has 
Paid all a crued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. A suspended student 
may not be reinstated for the term ifter two weeks from the date of sus- 
Pension, 


Applications for reinst itement are to be made to the Dean. 


1 
a 


WITHDRAWALS AND RE FUNDS 


Applic ation for witt 


schedule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. Notification 
t 


9 an instructor is not an acceptable notice, 


In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial 


ments will be made as follows: 


idrawal from the University or for change in class 


adjust 


Fall Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before October 31 
ot two-thirds 
vember 30, 


, cancellation 
of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before No- 
cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or 


reducti ; ; 
eduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to Novem- 


ber 30, 
: Winter Term. 
tion of 
March 


or reg 


M 


-Withdrawal dated on or before February 28, cancella- 
two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 


31, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund 


1 4 . 
‘uction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to 
arch 31, 


| In ПО case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition 
Charoec Ж" , 
‘Tees. [n no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of non- 


a 
ttendance upon classes. 
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incurred and in no case will this payment be credited to another рч 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 

Withdrawal from a course or from the University between October 
31 and the end of the fall term and betwee 
of the winter term is permitted only in exceptional cases. 

The grade of F (to be counted as zero) will be give in a course 
dropped without the approval of the Dean. 

All charges for courses 
must be met by the stude 
instructor does not effe 


Payment applies only to the term for which a registration charge is 


n February 28 and the end 


dropped without the approval of the Dean 
nt. Reporting the dropping of a course to an 
ct its discontinuance. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES. LOAN FUNDS 
Charles W orthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship —This scholar- 
ship, established as a memorial to Charles Worthington Dorsey, Bachelor 
of Laws 81, Master of Laws 82, is awarded upon the recommendation 
of the Faculty of the Law School to a n 
Columbian College or other division of the University, with a Bachelor 


ys "2 3 
of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained an average of B 
as an undergraduate student 


law as a full-time student. 
leading to the first degree 
Juris Doctor, provided th 
right is reserved to sus 
any time. The scholars 


Trustee Scholarships Тһе Board of Trustees of the University has 
established seven scholarships, each of which provides full tuition for 
three years in the Law School. 
graduates of accredited colleges, in the upper fifth of their class, who 
have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to scholastic attain- 
ment. "These scholarships are valid for work taken in the morning 
classes of the academic year; they may not be used in the summer terms. 
To retain a Trustee scholarship, the holder is required to maintain a B 
average each year. Application must be made not later than June 15 
Preceding the academic year for which the « holarship is to be awarded. 
Requests for additional information may be made to the Dean of the 
Law School, The George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C 


All other scholarships are administered by the University Committee 
on Student Loans and Scholarships, 


The following prizes are awarded 
Ellsworth Prize.—The Ell 
Mr. Fritz von Briesen, 
the subject of Patent L 


eedy and promising graduate ot 


and who desires to pursue the study of 
The scholarship covers tuition for the course 
from the Law School, Bachelor of Laws or 
at the holder maintains an aver ge of В. The 
pend the benefits of the scholarship for cause at 
hip is awarded ordinarily once every three years. 


"ioc s ГДР п 
Applications will be accepted fror 


annually in the Law School: : 
^ М Li 1 he is 
sworth Prize ot $25, established by the lat 


. я in 
I$ awarded to the student doing the best work 1 
aw Practice, 
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John Bell Larner Prize.—This prize, established by the bequest of 
John Bell Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually to that 
member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the highest 
average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

John Ordronaux Prizes.—These prizes were established in 1909 by 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. The amount of $50 is awarded annually 
to the student in the Law School who has attained the highest average 
grade in the first-year, full-time course; and $50 to the student who 
has attained the highest average grade in the second-year, full-time 
Course. 

Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan 
funds are available to students in the Law School. Among them is the 
Henry Strong-William A. Maury Loan Fund established by the Henry 
Strong Educational Foundation in memory of Henry Strong and William 
A. Maury. Application for loans should be made to the Comptroller 
of the University. 

REGULATIONS 
Students in the Law Si hool are subject to, and are expected to famil- 


tarixe themselves with, the general University regulations stated in the 
U niversity Catalogue. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


Students without substantial outside employment may take a pro- 
Eram of studies of fourteen hours a week in which the majority of 
Credit hours must be in the morning sections, Students with substantial 
Outside employment must take a limited program of studies not exceed- 
ing ten hours a week. Students taking a majority of their classes in the 
evening may not take more than ten credit hours a week. 

ATTENDANCE 

Regular attendance 
ful work. 
may by 
th 


on classes is required and is necessary for success- 
A student who is deficient in class attendance in any subject 


action of the Faculty be barred from taking the examination in 
at subject. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Attendance in the morning classes for the fall and winter terms is 


с na ч | أ‎ | 
antad as residence for an academic year. Attendance in the evening 
m for the fall 

9urths of an 


Of less th 


and winter terms is counted as residence for three- 
academic year. A morning student enrolled in a schedule 


an ten hours a week will receive residence credit in the ratio 
that the hours passed 
Schedule of le 
the r 


bear to ten. An evening student enrolled in a 


$$ than six hours a week will receive residence credit in 


айо that the hours passed bear to six. Attendance throughout the 
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Activities for Women before their registrations can be completed. 2 
the women’s residence halls, single rooms are $30 and $35 a ne m 
double rooms are $23 and $28 a month a person. Meals am m К 
the Student Union. Applications for rooms should be made we | x 
advance. Forms for application, together with detailed information, 
may be obtained from the Director of Activities for Women. м laps 

Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double room fac llities for 1 Р 
students. Rooms rent for $24 а month a person. Single and double Syms 
are provided for 203 students in Draper and Bradley Halls. ee M 
temporary dormitories and residence is restricted to veterans of or : 
War II who are enrolled for a minimum of twelve credit — 
academic work in the University. Single rooms are $17 a month; as 
rooms are $13 a month a person. The University maintains a eases 
number of temporary apartment units for married veteran students ane 
their families subject to the same requirements for tenancy as above. 
Meals are served at the Student Union, i Ww 

Application forms for reservations may be obtained from the Director 
of Activities for Men. 


— 


Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities — 
the University for women students twenty-one years of age or older 
and for men students may be obtained at the offices of the Dire tof 9» 
Activities for Women and the Director of Activities for Men. The 


reservation of rooms in private houses must be made by students. 


STUDENT PLACEMENT OFFICE 

The Student Placement Office 
alumni seeking full- 
a registry of vacancie 


provides assistance for students and 
and part-time employment. This office — 
s in the Government and in private industry ай 
refers qualified applicants for appointment. Information is also avail- 
able on Civil Service examinations. 

The prospective student who expects to earn part of his expenses and 
who does not have a definite appointment to a position should have the 


м , "m +s sosition is 
means Of support for at least one term. The obtaining of a positio 


> ^ = : 1 be 
contingent on so many factors that immediate employment cannot 
assured, 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

The University maintains a health service 
in its intent. For medical emerg 
on the Campus, 
Р.М. 


that is primarily diagnostic 
encies and health consultations there 1$, 
a Student Health Clinic open 5:09 
‚ with physician and nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room 
for women, with a graduate nurse in charge. 

Medical Privileges include: (1) 
dent entering from second 


from 9:00 A.M. to 


very stu 

the physical examination of every » 
Jniversit) 

ary school; (2) three visits by the Unive 
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physician or surgeon, ofh 


e or residence (District of Columbia), in any 
one illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or 
X-ray examin: ition; (3) hospitalization, incl 


the U 


luding board and nursing in 
niversity Hospital for not more than one week during any twleve 
month period—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health 
Administration. The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one 
week) is also to be determined by the Director of Health Administra 
tion. 

This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred 
Previous to the University term or prior to payment of tuition fees. 

The student is allowed if he so desires, to engage physicians and 
nurses of his own choice, but when hé does so he will be responsible for 
the fees charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to 
limit or deny the med zal benefits where, in his discretion, a student hi 
by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, made himself 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration oe s authority t 
nine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) a student who 

1 1 
i ai 


1s 


has severed his connection with the University is ineligible for medi 
benefits : (4) a student intending to train for an athletic team is required 
to pass a thorough examin tion at the beginning of each term; (5) the 
above regulations apply also during the summer term of the University. 

l'he Univer: ty is not responsible for injuries received in inter collegiate 
9r intra-mural 


games, or in any of the activities of the departments of 
Physica] educ 


ation. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR GRADUATES 


The Law School takes a ontinuing interest in the placement of its 


The Dean and Faculty cooperate with the Placement Com- 
mittee of the 


Office in 
tions thro 
Maintained 


Stu bnt Bar Association and the University Placement 
assembling information regarding opportunities for legal posi 
ughout the country. A register oí openings for graduates is 


1 based upon infotmation received from alum ni of the school, 


кы firms, and government agencies. Students are invited to discuss 
thei . 
" IT placement problems with the appropriate Law School offi ials and 


the P lac ement C 


omi ittee 


THE DEGREES 


T IN THE PROFESSIONAL COURSI 
hese degrees are Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Turis Doctor 
(J.D.) : 


T REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or BACHELOR or Laws 
ER x bs ; x 
,, Tecommended for this degree the student must have con pleted 
a residence 


Period of not less than three academic vears four vears 
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for evening students) and eighty credit hours with a general average 
of at least C, including the course in Moot Court. р к= 

Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws.*—é 
candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Laws must: (1) complete three years of satisfactory college work ; (2) 
fulfill the residence requirement of at least thirty credit hours of C olum- 
bian College, the School of Government, or the School of Education; 
(3) obtain the approval of the Dean of the college concerned at the "cw 
of entering the Law School ; (4) complete, without a failure in any we 
ject and with an average grade of not less than middle C, the work of 
the first year in the Law School. The degree of Bachelor of Arts 
will be conferred at the end of the first year in the Law School, provided 
the above conditions have been satisfied. The degree of Bachelor of 
Laws will be conferred upon the satisfactory completion of the law 
course, Law school work taken at another institution will not satisfy 
the law requirement for the combined degrees. 

Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Science in Engineering and Bachelor 
of Laws.*—For those students who desire to enter the branches of the 
legal profession in which a background in engineering is necessary a six- 
year curriculum is offered, leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Engineering and Bachelor of Laws. A candidate for the 
combined degrees must conform to the residence and scholarship require- 
ments of the School of Engineering throughout the period of preparat оп 
for the degree in engineering. His s holarship level for the junior к 
senior years must be acceptable to both the School of Enginering апо 
the Law School. During the junior and senior years he must сот 
(1) the required courses in engineering, 
courses required in the first year of the Law School, and (3) 
tives as he needs to satisfy the 140 credit-hour 
in engineering. The first year work 
pleted without a failure 
less than middle C. Upon the satisfactory completion of tl 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in E | 


(2) the 28 credit hou 


: La 
requirement for th« 
in the Law School must be com- 


in any subject and with an aver ре 


engineering will be conferred. The 
student will then continue his studies in the Law Schox |: upon the satis- 
factory completion of which the degree of Bachelor of Laws will be 
conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
This degree is conferred as a 
George Washing 


DEGREE or Juris DOCTOR 


recognition of the completion at т 
ton University Law School with high rank, of the tui 


* Registration for work t 


ward the mbined degree 
the Universi in continuous at 1 е the 1947 e 
npleted not less than 20 months of contin м“ 

ring World War II a: › have bee 
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Professional course including experience in research and legal author- 
ship. To be recommended for this degree the student must have com- 
pleted: (1) a residence period of not less than three academic years 
(four years for evening students) in the Law School; (2) eighty credit 
hours with a general average of at least B including the course in Moot 
Court and one of the following courses: Comparative Law, Jurispru- 
dence, or one of the graduate seminars; and (3) one year of acceptable 
Service on the board of student editors of The George Washington Law 
Review, election to which is subject to regulations laid down by the 
Faculty. Students taking the combined Arts and Law or Engineering and 
aw courses are not eligible for this degree. 


Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor “with distinction” 


will be awarded students who obtain a general average of 4 in the work 
for the degree. 


IN THE GRADUATE COURSE 
. These degrees are Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Compara- 
tive Law (M.Comp.L.), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER or LAWS 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 
à residence period of not less than two terms. Such residence should 
normally be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be com- 
pleted in this Law School and in a period not exceeding two years after 
Tegistration for work for the degree. The student must have completed 
With a minimum average of B twenty credit hours in courses listed in 
the law curriculum as graduate subjects (in the 400 group) except that 
in individua] cases third-year subjects may be approved for inclusion in 
the Program of study if not previously taken. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Decree oF MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 

To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 
à residence 
Completed 
in the 


the Un 


Period of not less than one academic year. He must have 
satisfactorily twenty-four credit hours in approved subjects 


curriculum of the Law School or of such other departments of 
Iversity as the Faculty of the Law School shall approve, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or DOCTOR 
oF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


"ү P 
be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 


а residence : x 
dence period of not less than one academic year. He must have 


Pursue ` 7 : i 
d a course of study and research designated by his consultative 
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committee and approved by the Committee on Graduate Studies. At 
the conclusion of his first year of residence, or at such other time as the 
Committee on Graduate Studies may set, the candidate must prm 
oral examination in those fields oí study selected by the consultative 
committee. This examination shall be conducted by the consultative 
committee and such other members of the Faculty and qualified experts 
from other research institutions as may be selected by the Committee on 
Graduate Studies. ; 
Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
date must submit to the Dean one typewritten original and two legible 
and complete carbon copies of his dissertation in its final form. i 
dissertation must contain a summary of from 2,500 to 3,000 wore 
inserted as an appendix. An additional or ginal typewritten copy of this 
summary must be submitted for publication. To be acceptable the 
dissertation must, in the opinion of the e 1 
a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable 
for publication. Additional information will be supplied by the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Graduate Studies. 

The summaries of accepted dissertations will be p < 
forming a number of the University BULLETIN. The successful candi- 
date for the doctorate is required, before rec 
fee to cover the expense of printing the 


xamining committee, constitute 


rinted in a volume 


ceiving his degree, to pay а 
summary of his dissertation. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. The 
University reserves the right to withdraw any 
The number which precedes the name of a 


in which that course is offered. 
is offer ed 


course { 1, 


nounced 
course indicates the term 
An odd numbe r indicates th: it the course 
in the fall term; an even number, that it is offered in the 
winter term; and a double number (e.g., 241—42), that it begins in the 
fall and «жш; in the winter term. The letter “x” following an odd 
course number (e.g., 141x) indicates that the course, normally offered 
in the fall term, 


an even course 


is given in the winter term. The letter “x” following 
number (e.g., 112x) indicates that the course. normally 
offered in the winter te rm, is given in the fall term. 

First- year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; second 
from 201 to 300; 


Courses, from 


year courses, 
third year courses, from 301 to 400; and graduate 
401 to 500, 


The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of 
a Course in indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Th 


1us, 
à year course giving two hours of credit each term is marked (2-2), and 


à term Course giving two hours ot credit is marked (2 


Morning 


g classes begin at 9:10 a.m. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. 


2 Agen y (2) Cooper, Mu ck, 


Probl 


versity 


The George Washington Uni 


under the doctrines of stare decisis, law of tl 
Background on development of the English 
tems; organization of the judiciary an 
of ethical standards. Fryer n 
Fryer and Benson, Cases on Legal Sy 
sections. (Also offered 1950 summe 

Law 129x—same as Law 129, b 
and evening sections, 


and 
and 


133x Personal Property (4) Fryer, Grir 
Concepts of property, possession, and ownership; legal relations w 

respect to chattels and documentar 
pledge, lien, bailment, etc. Fraser, Case: 
Fryer, Readings on Personal Property, 3d ed 
sections. (Also offered 195 


ummer 
Real Property (2-2) 
Real property; introduc 
ture interests at common 
merger, eleme 
зоп; prescription; 
ing and evening 


Benson, 


Weaver, Cunningham 


estates, sei 


141 Torts (4) 


"ИК . PM n i 
Civil liability for harms to | protected inter: | — 
Seavey, Cases on Torts. Mc 

Law 141x—same as Law 141, fered w I 


Civil Procedure (4) urke 


~ - KA А ý > a I 
Function and composition of pleadings, including their Ж 
proof, Emphasis is upon reforms, exemplified ! n cow 


provisions and the F 1 
Pleading and Procedure. 2d ed M 


` . . , 11 >r 

214x Constitutional Law (4) vora 
Historical introductie n; judicial approact 
separation of powers; powers of the Nat 6 | 
system; relation of the state courts a 
Cases on Constitutional Law, 4d M 
(Also offered 1950 summer 

223x Domestic Relations (2) 
Marriage, annulment, divorce t 
ot parent and child; infants. (Not offered 1 

231 Equity (4) | үт ей 

Spe perfort < 
Байды теа I е 
trauds; mutuality; efenses: « j 


i ап equity « 


hei ‚(м 
Morning 
254 H 5 (2 


› 


$ 


vidence 


4E 
p 


peci 
FOR. 


house receipt 


and 
ar 
stoppage in 
evening secti 


б Partn rshit 
Nature and f 


(2—2) 
unctions of court and jury: 


evide 


ncc 


rn 
bulk sales; 
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Fryer 


; proof of 


псп 


Orentli 


Fair Trade Acts (resak 


> and Federal R 


trust n of possession 
reme suit Юг price, 
t, seller's warranties; inspe Morning and 


(Also offered 1950 summer te 


303-4 : 


Legislative setting for admi 
istrative action, public utilities, taxation, 
Commissk 
trative Law. Morn 
—fall ي‎ 
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Administrative Law 


2-2) 

bodies; judici 
jen li 
п, workmen's compensation, etc. Katz, 


trative 


ig section (4) —fall term; evening section (2-2) 
nd winter terms. 


311 Corporations (4) Cooper 


326x 


327-28 


329-30 


Legal requirements as to contributions of ca powe 1 rig 
corporations, corporate officials, and sharel Berle and W 
ness Organization—Corporations. Morni evening si 


(Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


Conflict of Laws (4) Van Vleck 
Study of tion 


cases involving foreign elements; principles of jur 
and limi i 


i ш 


tations upon its exercise; рг 


pensa contracts, propert it A 
business asso ons. Cheat 1 Urıs 
Cases on Conflict of Laws ening sect 
(Also offered 1950 sur 

Creditors’ Rights (4) 

Remedies of unsecured creditors: j fraud t conveyances, 
creditors’ ag ients, equity and ec bank 
rüuptcy. The general approach is that of law admir 


Summer 


195 


Current Decisions (2-2) Davison 
Required of 


ited to, members of 
Review. 


me to be arranged. 


and lir 


Federal Jurisdiction (2) 
Constitutional origins 


per, Burke 


and powers of federal court Irce t lav 
applicable to them; business and ¢ of liction ої 1 
courts. McCormick and dbourt ( Mort 


ing and evening se 


сп 


Insurance (2) Griffin, Mayo 
he insurance device in li 
on Insurance, 3d ed 


International Law (2-2) Murdock 


Customary and treaty id dutie tate 

sular agents: treaty j tations; nationality laws; i 2 
courts; claims procedure: neutrality. Hudson, Cases on Inter- 
national Law, 2d ed. Morr ] 


i evening sectior 
Labor Law (2-2) Merrifiel 


р bc à i 
Laws applicable to strikes, picketing, boycotts, et 
representation of employees: neg 
tracts; inter-union and 


idy eleme accounting principles a 
1 ( ( 1 to the 'rpretation of financial 


3-34 Legislation (2-2) 
Justiciable aspects of the 
utes; | iples of s r 
Read & McD nald Cases ar 
(Alio аьел Y 


ed 195 


335-36 Moot Court (2-2) Laws, Morris, Craighill, Kirkland 
Edgerton, Myers, Marshall, Jackson, Herrick, ) 


Newmyer, Ke 


Law 205 


To be taken in the senior year 
Morning and evening sectior 


> 
un 


CI 


Davison, Mill 


€ 
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375-76 


403-4 


407x 


415-16 


421 


430x 


381x Trusts (4) Wean 


373x Taxation (4) Collier 


Introductory course on basic concepts of federal tax system m 
tion given to state inheritance and income taxes. Problems of jurisdic. 
tion to tax, construction of tax statutes, methods of judicial review of 
administrative actions in the tax field, modern excise taxes on business 
concerns, Magill and Maguire, Cases on Taxation, 4th ed. M 


Taxation—Federal (2-2) 
Federal income, gift, and estate taxes, and selected federal tax prol 
lems. Evening. 


378x Federal Anti-Trust Laws (4) Or penheim 


: He selev under Shermar 
Restraints of trade at common law. Public policy under She А 


Anti-Trust Act of 1890 and Federal Trade Comn ission and Cla = 
Acts, including mergers, consolidations and monopoly. Loose aar 
tion activities (price-fixing agreements, trade associations, in 1 


tional cartels). Specific practices such as resale price 
delivered price systems, exclusive arrangements and t vices, 
trade boycotts. Patents and copyrights under anti-trust laws. Reme 
dies. Oppenheim, Cases on Federal Anti Trust Laws. Ever 


Creation, elements, administration, enforcement, termination. I 


ties to and of third persons. Resulting and constr 
Bogert, Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Morning and evi 
(Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


Administrative Law Seminar (2-2) Davi on 
Research seminar course in special problems, includ the st 
specific administrative agencies, federal or state. Tir 
Aviation Law (2) 

Procedure before Civil Aeronautics Boa 
connection with air transportation and air 
tions and organizations. Evening. 


Admiralty (2) ‘ 
Federal and state jurisdiction; jurisdiction over 
tracts, torts, crimes, in equitable 


Matters, etc.; law 
maritime workers and ma 


ritime liens. Eveni 


Comparative Law (2-2) Mur 
Historical and comparative 
principles of the Roman 
Central America and most of the Continent of Fa 

those of the Common Law; the influence of the former uj 
Evening. 


study of some of the ir 
and modern Civil Law (law 


Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Collier 
Research seminar in 
Time to be arranged, 


contem orary prob еп 


International—Comparativ. 


. urdock 
' Law Seminar (2) Murdo 
Research seminar 


in contemporary problems. Time to be arrange? 
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434 Interstate Commerce Commission Law —————— 


435x Jurisprudence (4) Collier 


447 


and Procedure (2) 


Interstate Commerce Act; the Interstate Commerce Commission; prac- 


tice and procedure before the Commission. Evening. 


History of schools of jurists, particularly the nir 


jurisprudence; 


teenth century scl iological jurisprudence; theories 

the nature of law; law and morals; law and the state: the f 
subject matter of law, sources and forms of law; the traditiona ele- 
ment; analysis of general concepts. Hall, Readings in Juris- 
prudence. Evening. 

Municipal Corporations (2) McIntire 
Municipal corporations: organization, powers, functions, and legal rela- 
tions of local governmental units, Tooke and McIntire, Cases on 
Municipal Corporations. Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term 


Government Corporations (2) McIntire 
Federal corporate agencies: organization, powers, functions, and legal 
relations of functional governmental units separately incorporated. 
Casebook to be announced. Prerequisite: Law 447. Evening. 


Trade Regulation Seminar (2) Oppenheim 


A research seminar in specific current problems relating to federal 
anti-trust laws and unfair trade practices. Time to be arranged. 
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BACHELOR oF Laws 
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Aiken, William David Wash Fox, Dorot! 
Va. A.B. 1 


University 


Va Gabletsa, Mary Jane 
A.B, 1947, Wellesley College 


Miss Gen 


T D.C. G 
Bathory, Joseph Patric Ill Wa 
Baumgs 1 N.Y. 1 
D.C G 
Ohi ver | 
Va G 
DA ege | 
Grier, x 
Harper, Richard Hov vy 
Pa. Hart, Seward Lyman 
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. 1947, С University ` d U е - 
=. 1942, Cornell University 37, B.S. in Eng. A 
» Harold Martin gton Universi 
942, Roanoke College rig 
rland Burleigh Citade 
University of Kansas ry 
ne ed § M ary 
» The George Wa I 
\ 
Samuel J ^ Y 
dward Francis jeorge Wa 
A.B. 1947, The George Washington M 
University 
Dibner, Richard Eugene } К r 1y = 
B.M.E. 1943, College of the City of B.S СЬ. », Ok a Ag 
New York ge 


Joan 
B.E ; RS ж rsity of R 
University lly. Edward 1 


John Emil Md. — Kellison, John Ray - 
1946, The George Washington 


1 
Donelson, Kenneth William Nebr Drexel 1 
Downs, Harold Alfred Va. M 
Ea John Howar: D ry > 
B.S. 1943 l 
Egly, Paul Wes al Va 
A.B. 1946 
at Los А 
Fair, Robert James Ind I 
A.B. 1947, The George Washington 
niversity Y 
Falloon, James Hugh, Jr Net 3 
A.B, 1948, The George Washingt n Lindberg, Dale Sheld D. 
University A.B. 1943, Bucknell l ersity NY 
Fanget, Louis Alfred N.J.  Lokke, Bernard M Md 
A.B. Rutgers University MacMillan John How M 
Feldman, Me D sem ! 1 N.Y 
4 пе, Frank Joseph Md Mahar, Danie - Tex 
Flanders, Robert Lee Tex Maher, Francis I " 
A.B. 1947, The George Wash Maltman, William Lene 3 
. University B.S. 194 t f 
Fleming, Lester Leroy Pa M. i 
Forman, Edward 5 Markow 


N I 
A.B. 1942, College of the City of . Mayes, Basil 
New York - 
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Iowa Smith ۷ D.C 
A.B The George W £ 
Ur 
Steenerson, P Se D.C 
Pa Steinmeyer, Robert Jay D« 
D.C B.S, in E.E. 1943, University of 
Okl Nebraska 
D. Stetson, Rufus Е Jr Maine 
A.B. 1947, В College 
“ Ste Dav Jr M 
jl N.Y S Jasper Edwir D.( 
orsity Sussholz, Leor B N.Y 
D.C A.B. 1948, The George Wa 
\ I vers 
Ky l'avenner, Frank \ 
N.J I Harry E M 
: A 1948, The ( e W £ 
N.Y I Robert M 
D.C Threadgill, W Jame M 
Va A.B 47, University of Mississips 
Va Towns Rot \ \ 
ма A.B. 1943, Harv Univers 
Okl ( Lyn J 
D.C A.B. 1948, The ке W £ 
N.Y University 
Mont V Camillo J e, ] 
Va Wag Theodore Dav 1 
A.B A.M. 1940, I 
Md University 
N.Y Walker, Dale Bryan, J N.M 
Watkins, William Henry I 
f B.S. in Е.Е 40, University 
Maryland 
D.C Wayland, Clarence R Va 
Whitwe $ Mc Pa 
B.S. in M.E 44, Cornell University 
Md Williams, John Charle N 
V W M 
ГА; 
D< 
‘ 
University 
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Alawine, Alton Jacks M Christophers laf Warrer M 
Ariman, Herbert Edward Ohio A.B. 1946, The George Washingtor 
ronson, Sylvan Bernar D University 
Atkinson, Charles Fre Ot Church, Abiah Adelbe Fla 
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A.M. 1934, 
Ph.D. 1938, 

Stewart, William Alex 
B.M.E. 1949, Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Institute 

Stickney, Bernard N.Y 

B.S. 1938, College of the City of 
New York 

Stifler, William Warren, Jr Md 
A.B. 1939, Amherst College 

s, Meredith N., Jr. N.J 

A.B. 1946 Amherst College 

Stilling, Rich "sen D.C 
A.B. 1950 


Stilson, Lewis I 


4, Cooper Unior 

ly, David y Va 
5. 1949, Pennsylvania State College 

, Stephen James, Jr Pa. 
S. 1949, University of Maryland 

ll, Ervin W r 

5 A. 


Jniversity of $ E 
Stolwein, Walter Md 
B.S. 1937, College of the City of 
New York 
Stonebraker Dan N.Y 
A.B. 1947, University of Rochester 
Stoner, James Reist Pa 
B.S. in Econ. 1949, Franklin and 
Marshall College 
Stork, Creighton Mitchell S.C 
A.B. 1949, College of Charleston 
Stotts, Johnnie Mi 
B.B.A, 1949, $ 
Teachers Col 
Stouff 


en F, Austin State 


: D.C 
Stoyanov, Sam Ohic 
A B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 


Strachman, Philip N.Y 


A.B. 1 "ollege of e ty 
Be мт, С tege of the City of 
LL.B. 1949, Georgetown University 
han, John Barwick I 
3. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Louisiana 
State Univer 


ity 


Streb Samuel Stephen D.C 


Streinz, Clare Julia 
LL.B. 1949, The George Washington 


University 


ird Gahagar _ Va 
Pennsylvania State College 
N.Y 


A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Strother, Calvin Arnol 
A.B. 1947, Ha 
Stuart, Jasper E 


B.S. 1948 
Sturtev int, r 
A.B. 1949, The George 
University 
Styles, Michael Hogan V 
A.B. 1947, A.M, 1949, University 
of Virginia 
Sukalo, Charle NJ 
B.S. 1944, New 
iginecring 


Washingtor 


ark College of 


ias Branch Md 
, The George Washington 


"Virginia University 


West 


rt Hackstaff 
49, Upsala College 
, Vincent Hilary Ma 


1949, Boston College 


Sweitzer, Henry Becker Pa 

B.S. 1941, United States Naval 

idemy 

Sylvester, Eugene Paul N 
1 І 
Sylvester, Malcolm Du і 

В.5 7 I ted Statea N 

Aca 
J.D. 1939, The George Washingtor 


{ 


The Law School 


Taffet, Hana N.Y. 


A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 


Tafoya, Ben Md. 
Tait, Reid Clifford Md, 
Talbot, Charles Edward, Jr. Va 


A.B. 1948, American University 


Talley, James Staton Уа, 


А.В. 1949, The George Washington 
University 


Tanner, Thomas Louis, Jr, Va, 

Tanos, James Dimitri Pa, 
A.B. 1949, University of Pennsylvania 

Taphorn, Joseph Bernard Ill, 
B.S. in Agri, 1943, University of 


Illinois 
B.S. in Eng. 1949, The George 
Washington University 


Tashijian, Lee Charles Md, 


A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 


Tavenner, Frank Brennan Va. 


LL.B, 1949, The George Washington 
University 


Taylor, Andrew Eustace D.C. 
B.S. in M.E. 1947, Tufts College 

Taylor, Charles Elmer, Jr Md 
B.S. 1948, University of Maryland 

Taylor, Daniel Gerald D.C 


А.В, 1949, Salem College 
Taylor, Dyer Justice 
Taylor, Edward Rathbon 
А.В, 1947, Lafayette College 
Taylor, Harry Earl, Jr Md 
А.В. 1948, The George Washington 
University 


Taylor James D. Ky. 


А.В, 1948, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


Taylor, John Frank Okla, 


А.В, 1936, LL.B, 1939, University 
of Oklahoma 


Tebeau, John Peter R.I, 
Techner, Martin Richard Pa 
Teltser, Harold Robert N.J 
Tennant, William Samuel, Jr. S.C. 


A.B. 1948, The Citadel 


Terry, George Mulford Md. 


A.B. 1947, The George Washington 
University 


Thackston, Carl Richard S.C 
A.B. 1949, Furman University 

Theobald, Frederick H Ky 

Theophilos George John D.C 

Theriault, Rene John D.C 

Thomas, Arthur Russell D.C. 


B.S. in M.E, 1946, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute 

Thomas, Earl Arunah D.C 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 

1 University 

Thomas, Eugene Bray, Jr Conn 
A.B. 1943, Wesleyan University 

„LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia 

Thomas, Frane V. Fla 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 

„ University 

T homas, Gregory Md 

Thomas, Ralph Leslie Fla 
B.E.É, 1947, University of Louisville 


Thomas, William Franklin Oreg. 
B.S. 1948, University of Oregon 

Thompson, Conrad Warden W.V 
B.S. 1948 Marshall College 

Thompson, Curtis Eugene Va 


A.B. 1940, Concordia College 


Thompson, James Elmer, Jr ма. 
A.B. 1949, University of Maryland 
Thompson, Lucius Fred Ga 


LL.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 


Thompson, Matthew Charles Iowa 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1949, Iowa State 
College 


Thompson, Stanwood Md 
A.B. 1949, State College of Wash 
ington 
Thompson, Thomas Carlton, Jr Md 
B.S. in Econ, 1948, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Thorniley, Robert Miller D.C 
LL.B, 1949, The George Washingtor 
University 


Thornton, Luther, Jr D 
A.B. 1950, James Millikin Universit 
Thornton, Percy, Jr N.C 
Threadgill, Eugene Earl DA 
A.B. 1940, University of Florida 
LL.B. 1944, Georgetown University 
Threadgill, William James Miss 
A.B. 1947, University of Mississippi 
Thurman, John Nelson Ariz 
B.S. 1949, Georgetown University 
Thurmond, Cornelius Brooks, Jr, Ga 
Tibbott, David Winship Va 
B.M.E, 1945, University of Virginia 
Tiley, Edward Henry, Jr V 
A.B. 1948 West Virginia University 
Tillman, Murray N.Y. 
A.B. 1944, Brooklyn College 
Tillm , Alfred Albert N.Y 


B.S. 1941, New York University 
Tilly, James Lewis С 
Townsend, Robert Arnold Va 


B.S. 1943, Harvard University 
Travaglini, Vince 
Traynor, Raymond Р k Ot 
B.S. 1948, John Carroll University 
Treadway, Leon Wesley Va 
Treumann, Walter Mc 
A.B. 1946 Washington University 
A.M. 1948, University of Chicago 
Tr , Edward Ernest N.M 
3. 19 New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Tuchmann, Norman Conn 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Tucker, Lyman Ray Tex. 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 


Tucker, Ralph M Nev 
Tull, Robert Lewis D.C 
A.B. 1949, The George Washingto 


University 
Tully, John Montgomery 
Tupman, Wilbur Crandell D.C 
B.LE. 1949, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Turkal, Donal Lloyd Md 
Turner, Clarence William, Jr D.C 
B.S, in M.E. 1947, Purdue University 


Trece 


78 The George Washington University Gc. 
Turrou Edward Arnold Va Waldron, Richard Vernell Ii 


A.B. 1942, LL.B. 1948, The George 
Washington University 
Tzarnes, Christ D.C 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 


Umstead, Lyman John Pa. 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
niversity 
Unkenholz, Willard Clifton D.C 
B.M.E. 1948, College of the City 
of New York 
Ussery, Harry McRae V 
Uzzell, Edward Foy, Jr. N 
B.S. 1949, University of North 
Carolina 


y 

Vaccaro, Camillo Jimmie, Jr D.C 

Vache, Barbara Marie Ohio 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 

Jniversity 

Valenzi Joseph Thomas N.Y 

Valler, Horace Joseph, Jr N.] 
B.S. 1948, t 


rt College 
inridge Md 
A.B. 1948, Washington and Lee 
University 
John Thomas Md 
A.B. 1947, Me na State University 
Vandermause, Orvill Joseph D. 
B.S. in Ed. 1941, Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Wis 


Van Deusen, John Ten Eyck D.C. 
. A.B. 1948, Brown University 
Van Meter, Éllsworth Evans Va 


niversity 


aul Georg V 
Vass Richard Branson D.C 
A В. 1949, The George Washingtor 
and 
N.Y 
ate 
D. 
D4 
» University of 
0 
И Akror 
: sep NJ 
Vogel, Ralph Henry C Y 
B.S. 1946, Harvard University 
w 
Wacker, Stella Czuba Md 
„А.В. 1937 Ohio State University dnt 
Waddingham, Albert Thorpe Utah 
Wadsworth, James Leo Ne 
AB 1948, Brigham Young University f 
Wa 1, Theodore David Mass 
A.B. 1939, A.M. 1940, Boston de 


University 


B.S. in Ed. 1938, Southern Illinois 
Norman University 
Walker, Dale Bryan I 
Wallick, Robert Daniel DA 
B.S. in E.E. 1948, B.S. in B.A. 1949, 
Lehigh University 


Walsh, James Franklin D.C 
B.S. 1946, University of Illinois ` 
Walting, Paul John bad Pa 
A.B. 1949, Pennsylvania State College 
Walton, Herbert James Va 
A.B. 1948 John B. Stetson University 
Wambach, Richard F N.D 
A.B. 1948, Duke University 1 
Warmack, William Davies D.C 
Warner, Brainard Henry Md 
B.E.E. 1946, Yale University 
Warner, Joan Carol D.C 


B.S. 1942, Duquesne University 


Warner, Philip I 


A.B. 1948, Ar ın University 
Washington, Fi g Lewis Va 
LL.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Watanabe, Kazua Ha 
A.B. 1948, Ur y of Hawa 
Watkins, Wil lenry D« 
B.S. 1940, University of Mary! 
LL.B. 1949, The George Washir 
University 
Wayland Clarence Raymond Va 
Weare, George Cabot D.C 
A.B. 1949, University of Maryland 
Weaver, Douglas P D.C 
A.B. 1 I George W ngtor 
Univ 
Weaver, ( rt I М. 
А.В. 1948, 1 Rhyne ( ge i 
Webb, Jack Basse M 
ALE 48, l ty of K ) 
Wet Joseph Coates, J DA 
A.B. 1948, The ( W 
University 
Weber, Edward Robert W 
B.S, 194 LaCrosse ( ‚ ^ 
B.B.A. 1948, University of V 
Webster, Edwar i M 
B.S. 1942, University of Ma ] : 
Webster, John M I 
B.S. 1942, University of Minnesota 
LL.B. 1947, The George Wa t 
Weed, Norman Broad wel і 
A.B, 1 t | Univ ty 
Weise, Allen Gardne M 
B.S. 1948, The George Мазі 
1 ersit " 
Weissman, Miltor n 
B.Ch.E. 1939, New York 1 È 
Weker, Simon Lou M 
A.B. 1934, Harvard College 
M.S. in Ed. 1 Boston Universit 
Welch, June R Tex 
Wellington, Peretz N.Y 
A.B. 1950, The George Washingt 
1 niversity 
Wendt, Carl Morten low 
A.B, 1937, A.M, 1939, University 
of 5 Dakota 
Wendt, I e Burd S.D 


A.B. 1942 
Dakota 


University of South 


West, George Bruce 
A.B. 1949, Washington 
University 
West, Luther Charles 
А.В, 1948, Birmingham Southern 
College 


and Lee 


Weston, Glen Earl 
B.S. 1943, University of Maryland 
LL.B. 1948, The George Washington 


University 
rbee, Fairland Henry 
rry, Llewellyn Russell 
M. 1936, State University of Iowa 
ton, Richard Henry 
S. 1933, University of Dayton 
M.S. 1946, Ohio State University 
Wheatley, Andy Clarence 
A.B. 1940, Trinity University 
Wheeler, Arthur Adrian 
Wheeler, Mary Starr 
A.B. 1916 Wellesley College 
LL.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Whitaker, I 


Wet! 
Wh 


ward Stephen 
A.B. 1942, King College 
White, Alfred Lawson 
White, Everett Edward 
A.B. 1938, Dartmouth College 
White, Joseph Hill 
A.B. 1948, American University 


te, Robert Bellarmine 
hite, Robert Lynn 
B.S. 1947, Marietta College 
Whitener, Thomas Grady 
Whitesel, James Warren 
A.B. 1943, Wake Forest College 
J.D. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Whiting, Donald Oren 
A.B. 1949, l 
Whitmore, Charles Warren 
M.D. 1947, University of Virginia 
Whitmore, Daniel Norman 
Whitmore, Sid 


niversity of Minnesota 


ney Roxton 


Whitney, George Wa 
B.E.E. 1949, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Whittenburg, John Vernor 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1948, Rice Institute 
Whitwell, Sanford MacCa 
B.S. 1949, Cornell University 
Whitworth, Lewis Beama 
W Ernest Aaron 
B.B.A. 1942, College of the City of 
New York 
1.B.A 45, New York Univer 
Wicker, George Stanley 
A.B Emory 1 ersit 
W Charles Louis 
Widm John W am 
B.S. 194 V a ( Р 
Wier, Richard Austin 
B.B.A, 1943, Univers Texas 
Wiley, Earl Brooks 
A.B. 1949, The George W gton 
University 
Wilkins, Don Frank 
Willett, John Raymo 
A.B. 1948, The Georg gt 


niversity 


The Law School 


Md. 


Ala 


Md, 


Md 
HI 


Ohio 


Williams, Henry Newton 
B.S. 1937, Middle Tennessee State 
College 
A.M, 1938, University of Tennessee 
Williams, John Charles 
Williams, John Marshall 
B.S. 1936, Eau Claire State 
College, Wis 
Williams, Lawrer 
B.S. 1947, University of Minnesota 
LL.B. 1948, University of Colorado 
Williams Leonard John 
Williamson, Daniel Lester, Jr 
Williamson, John George 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Wilson, Arrah Miner 
A.B. 1945, University 
Carolina 
LL.B. 1948, University of Virginia 
Wilson, Howard Owen 
Wilson, Leo Earl 
B.S. in E.E. 1948 
of Technology 
Wilson, Leonard Merle, Jr 


Teachers 


e Harvey 


of South 


Carnegie Institute 


Tenr 


N.D 
D.C 


W.Va 


D.C 


D. 


A.B. 1949, West Virginia University 
Wilson, Paul Grier Va 
A.B. 1950, University of Maryland 
Wilson, Philip Harold Ш 
B.S. in Ed. 1 Illinois State 
Normal University 
Wing. Robert Claude Mai 
B.S. 1935, United States Naval 


Academy 
M.B.A. 1939, Harvard University 
Winkelmann, Frederick Willian 


»n Will 

Unive f Maryland 
Lew 

Davidson College 


Carolina 
Witherspoon, Ё 
B.S. in M.E 
Maryland 

Wohlleban, W 
B.M.E. 1942 


Technology 


red Lee, J 


1941 


Wolfarth, Carlton H 
A.B. 195 The George Washingtor 
Univ ty 

Wolfarth, Charlene D 
A.B. 1943, The George Washinet 
I versity 


Wolfenson, Jay Warre 


A.B. 1948, The Wa 
University 
Wolffe, Lenard Lee 
A.B. 104 The Ge Washing 
University 
Wolk, Mor 
B.S. 1936, Cooper 1 
Wolk, Reut 
B.S. 1 1 M 
Woln Ha 
B.S. 19 
New York 
Wong, W 


The George Washington University 


Wood, Charles William Pa. 
LL.B. 1949 The George Washington 


University 


Wood, Harry Eugene S.C. 
Wood, Thomas Bennett ПІ, 
Woodard, Calvin N.C, 
A.B. 1949, University of North 
Carolina 
Woodbury, Wallace Richards Utah 
A.B. 1947, University of Utah 
Woodhouse, Margaret Wark Conn, 
A.B. 1946, University of North 
Carolina 
Woodhull, John Hawley D.C, 


B.S. in É.E. 1942, Tufts College 
Woodling, Francis Albert Pa. 
A.B. 1946, The George Washington 
University 
Woodmansee, Charles H. Md. 
Woods, John George Va. 
A.B 1943, Centenary College 
LL.B. 1949, Georgetown University 


Woods, Robert Ora Calif 
Woodworth Howard Hampton Md. 
B.S, 1942, University of Minnesota 
Woolls, William Pape Va. 
Worley, Richard Bryce Okla. 
Wortman, David Morris D.C. 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Wray, James Laban Ark, 
Wright, Berkeley D.C. 
Wright, Dale Alan Tex. 


B.S. 1948, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Wyatt, John Walton Fla. 
B.S. 1938, Troy State Teachers 
College, Ala 
LL.B. 1947, University of Florida 


Wyche, Benjamin Walker Va. 


B.S. 1943, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 


Wyche. Richard T. Okla. 


A.B. 1938, University of Oklahoma 


Wyman, Alexander D.C, 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1935 
Wymore, Max Lee 


B.S. in Ch.E, 1947, University of 
Kansas 


Cooper Union 


Y 
Yabroff, Bernard Va. 
В.5.5, 1939, College of the City of 
New York 
Y adao, Elias Perfecto ү Haw 
A.B. 1949, University of Hawaii i 
Yarnoff, Leroy Mills D.C 
Yavener, Burton N.J 
Yavil, Minnie Pa 
B.S. 1937, Temple University 


А.М, 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Yeager, Philip Brand Va 
A.B. 1939, University of Arizona 


Yim, William Harry Hawaii 
A.B. 1949, University of Hawaii . 
Yokley, William Ross, Jr. Ky 
Yorty, Robert Bell Nev. 
Young Charles Cooper Colo. 
LL.B. 1926, University of Denver re 
Young, David N.Y. 

B.M.E. 1949, Cooper Union 
Young, Jack Martin Ohio 
B.S. 1943, Case Institute of 
Technology 
Young, Maynard Fling W.Va. 
Yount, Joseph Herr ‚Л. Оһо 
А.В, 1948, Oberlin College 
Z 
Zabiegalski, Anthony, Jr Pa 
A.B. 1949, Bucknell University E 
Zablocki, Clement John Wis. 


Ph.B. 1936, Marquette University 
Zachary, Richard Eugene 


Zaskalicky, Julius Johr 
B.E.E 2, Yale University 
Zazetski 1 Bernard Pa 
A.B. 1949, Pennsylvania State College 
Zbylut, Chester Anthony Il! 
A.B >», DePaul University 
Zeidner, Philip M. N.Y. 
Zellers, Robert Adam Fla. 
LL.B. 1949, John B. Stetson University 
Ziehl, Wilbur H, Md 
Zitomer, Joseph D.C. 
Zuckerman, Martin Jay N.J 
Zuppas, Simos D.C 


L.B. 1938, University of Athens, 
Greece 


SUMMER 


SUMMARIES OF 


TERM 


REGISTRATION 


1949 


FALL AND WINTER TERMS 1949-50 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


United States, Territories, 


Arizona 
Arkansas 


Galtfornia 2455204 OA. TOPOS 26 
Golorelé had os NE eA cv bas dy 9 
Connecticut чие. FFU TE 28 
Delaware I 
Distri 582 
1 21 

13 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


МИИ о. 30. 92900, OOO 9. 8 17 
i PPPOE 14 
Mississippi ecooosovocvevocvoebe II 
MBOUII «oov ә ДОУРО, VOSS 22 
MOBIMIA | «ее, 22949409044 „4 6 
Nebraska 0952441,4 dds 10 

Foreign 
Beltim cuca A egere I 
о o CES UA OS «омей ie I 
СВОЕ Sie с. ne сае гон 2 


and Possessions 


NOVAGR т"... ье. dU I5 
New Hampshire TIED 5 
New Jersey ....... 58 
New Мико: sais. ce ee ДН 8 
New York 204 
North Carolina ................ 34 
North Dakota «ss. TOIT 5 
Ohio <saccascsas RCL $4 
Oklahoma - 22062276 IESU 21 
Grego: „ассос UOT OO 5 
Pennsylvania ........ een 13 
Rhode Island .................. 14 
South’ Cuota: . VITA, РО 12 


South. Dakota -ssis +s. 280707... 444 7 


l'ennese08 - 50445422242 703 s UI 21 
Texas QUU ITA OR ОШ 33 
Utah 4.4. OTOL AER 8 
Vermont AE WAV TS 5 
Virginia ...... 95% Pay 
Washington, a... 2004928 13 
West Virginia -o 2 TU 43 
Wiücomin 1...22027924.. Г.К 1$ 
Wyoming. -«ccscccacsescdtisedsn ( 
RIGGED. 022.0400 eret n REA 2 
Натай: .„сссесе, U. EER O 17 
Рей Kio ee. dd UOTE 2 


Countries 


Germany 
Netherlands 


GRADUATES OF COLLEGES REGISTERED IN THE LAW SCHOOL 


Agnes Scott College ............ 1 
Akron, University of ........... 2 
Alabama, University of ......... 12 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute ... I 
Alabama State Teachers College, 


Troy 
Albany 


Law School 


Allegheny College .............. 3 
Alma СОМ S ras aa I 
American University ........... 12 
Amherst College ............... 7 
Amsterdam, University of ...... I 
Arizona, University of .......... 2 
Arkansas, University of ......... 3 


The George 


Athens, University of, Greece 
Augustana College 
Baylor University 
Belgrade, University of 
Berea College 
Berlin, University of 
Bethany College inte 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Botón Cllbee 75....ereeeecce 
Boston University 
Bowdoin College ............... 
Bowli ling Green State University. 
Bradley University 
eee 
Brigham Young Universit es 
Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. College 
Brown University 
Bryn Mawr Col lege 


Bucknell Univ ersity 


Buffalo, University of 
Butler University 


fornia, University of 
ornia at Los Angeles 


, Univer- 


Canisius College 
Carleton College .......... wee 
Carnegie Institute of Technolo gy. 
Case Institute of Tech nology 

Catholic University of An 
Centenary College ............. 
Central College, Mo. 
Central State College 
Central State 


‚ Wis. 


erica. .. 


Teachers 


Oe M s ee 
Chicago, University of ... 
Chatta inooga, University of 


Cincinnnati, U niversity oí 
Citadel, The ...... 


Clark University 
Clarke College 
Clarkson College of oer 
Clemson College 
Cleveland-Marsh: 
Coe College 
re University : 
-olorado, Univ rsity of 
Сорта іа University 
oncor dia College 


ll Law Sc 


nr Union 
Cornell 


University 


wt ч © Un دی بم‎ к مم‎ BOUND кою دو مر مر مر‎ м 
sw ~ 


AZ ко еч кее өч 


ч ы м 


Jartmouth C BOND TTTTTT - 
Davidson College .......... 5 
Dayton, University of ....... I 
Denison University I 
enver, University of 5 
DePaul University i 
Pauw University I 
Jetroit, University of ..... 2 
Yickinson College . ~ I 
)rake University ........ | I 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Dey Colesea ... erro I 
Dubuque, University of ... 1 
Duke Univer 17 
Duquesn y I 
Ear nam eee I 
East Tennessee State College . - 
East Texas State Teachers С ege I 
к : J I 
I 
I 
cg 
І 
I 
Florida Stat e University І 
1 University à 2 
hall € lege 5 
ext 1 
Ју A єўї Геа 
ers I 
George Washington University, The 33! 
Georgetown University $2 
Georgia, University of $ 
Georgia Institute of T« [ gy 7 
Gettysbure Collen А 
Gottingen, University of, Gert y I 
Goucher College I 
Grove City ( t 
Guilford. ( ( 
Gustavus Ad is ( € 
Hampden-S y Colleg 2 
Hanover College I 
Harvard Unive $ 
Havana ‹ { 2 
€ І 
exe I 
І 
І 


The Law School 


© 
ә 


Howard Payne College 
Hunter College 
Idaho, University of 
Illinois, University of .......... 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Illinois State Normal University 
Immaculate Heart College 
Indiana State Teachers College, Pa 
Indiana University 
Iowa, State University of i 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
James Millikin University 
Jamestown College 
Javcriana, University of 
John B. Stetson University 
John Carroll University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Kalamazoo College 
Kansas, University of 
Kansas State College 
Kent State University 
Kentucky, University of 
King College 
Knox College 
LaCrosse College 
Lafayette College 
Lehigh University 
Leiden University 
Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Liege, University of .... 
Lincoln Memorial University .... 
Long Island College of Medicine 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Louisiana State University 
Louisville, University of 
Loyola University 
Lyr urg College 
Maine, University of А 
Major College of the Rosary, Bo- 
gotá, Colombia 
Mansfield State 
Marie tta College 
Mar tte { niversity 
Mars} ill College . 
Mary Washington College 
Maryland 


Teachers College 


l niversity 


оь ы м 


Urn‏ م س مرن 


11 


+ ن دو о‏ 


Michigan, University of . 

Michigan State College 

Middle Tennessee State 
College .. 

Middlebury C 

Milan State University 

Millsaps College 

Minnesota, University of 

Mississippi, University of 

Missouri, University of 

Montana State University 

Morris Harvey College 

Mount St. Mary College 

Mount St. Mary’s College 

Mount Union College 

Muhlenberg College 

National University 

Nebraska, University of 

Nevada, University of 

Newark, University of .......... 

Newark College of Engineering 

New Hampshire, University of. 

New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair .. 1558 I 

New Mexico, University of 1 

New Mexico [e llege of Agric uiture 
and Mech c Arts 2 

New York, College of the City of 51 

New York State Teachers College, 


wun 


ege 


م مم مر م mode ке ке‏ دو م دو ساب ي 


Aww "s 


Albany .. ; 2 
New York State Teachers € llege, 

Buffalo "ҮТҮ 2 
New York University 19 
Niagara University - I 
North Carolina, University of 21 
North Carolina College at Durl I 


North Carolina State Tea 
College I 


North Dakota State Teachers Col- 

lcge . 2 
North Illinois State Teachers Col- 

ere I 
North Texa State Tea s Col- 

CRE I 
Northeastern University 8 
Northwestern Unive у 4 
Norwich Ur ersity I 
۸ f 


The George Washington 1 niversity 


Ox 
Pa 


Oreg 


Univers 
d University 
ris, University of 


f 


ity of 


Pavia State Universi 


Pecs, University c 
Penn 
Pennsylvar 
Phillips L 
Pittsburg 
Poznan, U 


© 


otat 


U 


Presbyterian Colle 
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Date Day Occasion 
1950 | 

ШИШИ Û ....... ...... | Reexaminations 

Sept. 14 and 15.... | Thursday and Friday... | Registration period for the 
academic year 1950-5! 

Sept. 18 ........ Monday .. ca ... | Academic year begins 

GEER PTT TIT .| Saturday ..... ....... | Armistice Day. Holiday 

Nov. 23-25 ....... | Thursday through Sat 

ad e. ...... | Thanksgiving recess 
Dec. 22-Jan. 2.... | Friday through Tuesday. | Christmas recess 
1951 | 

Jan. 19-27 ....... Friday through Saturday. | Fall term examination period 

у ось сее ШАШУ nan cdacasinns Classes resume for the winter 
term 

7 3$. cheese ade UU EY TTTTTTTTT TT. Winter Convocation. Holiday 

March 23 and 24.. | Friday and Saturday ... | Easter recess 

BN NO 1L... КАШ aptos Last day for applications for 
degrees to be conferred in 
May 

May 17-25 ...... Thursday through Friday. | Winter term examination ре- 
riod 

a SR ae 77 CITTA DOE Baccalaureate Sermon 


es | TUCOlnCSORF ........... Commencement 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


d of the President 


The Board of Trustees of the University is compose 
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Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman 
Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B., Secretary 


the following persons 


Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Secretary 


Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S., LL.B. 

Clarence Aiken Aspinwall 

Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 

John Henry Cowles, LL.D. 

Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D. 
*Watson Davis, B.S. in C.E., C.E. 

Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 

*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M. 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D. 
*Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 

*Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B. 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway 

*Claude Worthington Owen, LL.M. 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D. 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

*Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


* Nominated by the alumni. 
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Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers’ School, 
Vice-President 
Harold Griffith Sutton M.S., Director of Admissions 
Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 
Donald David Blanchard, B.C.E., Business Manager 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Activities for Men 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
Lester Allan Smith, A.M., Director of Alumni Relations 
John Rust Busick, A.B., Director of Public Relations 
Don Carlos Faith, A.M., Director of Veterans Education 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Coordinator of Scientific Activities 
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Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Special Assistant to the President 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
AND OUTPATIENT DEPARTMENT 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 
Medicine: Medical Director of the University Hospital 

Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Director of Postgraduate Instruc- 
tion; Director of Laboratories, the University Hospital 

Victor Fred Ludewig, A.B., B.S.. Superintendent of the University Hos- 
pital 

Clarence Richard Hartman, A.B., M.D., Director of the Outpatient 

Department 


FACULTY AND 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTION IN MEDICINE 
EMERITUS FACULTY 
GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, M.D 
Professor Emeritu f Anatomy 
WILLIAM p Mm; M., M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Me 


JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 


GEORGE BYRON ROTH, A.B., M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


THEODORE JUDSON ABERNETHY, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University 
Hospital 
ERRETT CYRIL ALBRITTON, aA M.D. 
Fry Professor of Physiology. Consultant in Physiology, University Hospital 
LOUIS KATZ ALPERT, B.S., M.D 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine. Associate in Medicine, Univer 
H 


pital 


SEYMOUR ALPERT, A.B., M.D 


nstructor in Anesthesiology. Associate in Anesthesiology, University and 


JAME S rere S AMBURY, B.S., M.D 
Ci l Ins rin Medicine. Associate in l 


HARRY FORD جیا‎ RSON, M.D 
Professor f Der and Syphilology. Consultant and 


in Dermatology and 1 Syphi logy, University and С 


WILLIAM STATON ANDERSON, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Professor Pediatrii Associate in Pediatrics, Un 
WARREN ANDREW, Pu.D., M.D 
CHARLES ARMSTRONG, B.S., M.D., Sc.D 
Pr rial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 
JAMES EARLE ASH, Jr, M.D 
Pr le паі Lecturer in Path оку 


FRANK SOLOMON B ACON, BS S., M.D 
(«атса rin Me A iate in Medicine, University 


4 The George W ashington U niversity 


WILLIAM ELDRIDGE BAGEANT, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology. Associate in Anesthesiolog) 


and Gallinger hospitals 
WILLIAM OTIS BAILEY, Jr., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, 
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ARNOLD KENT BALLS, Pu.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 


ROBERT HENRY BARTER, M.D 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. Chief 


ficer in Obstetrics and Gynecology, Gallinger Hospital 


JEANNE CECILE BATEMAN, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HARRY CL ARK BATES, B.S, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University 


EMIL HERBERT BAUERSFELD, A.B., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medi ine, University 


RALPH GREGORY BEACHLEY, M D. Dr.P.H 
Adjunct Professor of Public Health Practice 


EDWARD JAMES BEATTIE, Jr., M.D 


Associate in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University and Galling. 


VIRGI INIA PATTERSON BE EI AR, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Me Associate in Medicine, Un 


JOSEPH BEINSTEIN, AB. M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University 


linger hospitals 

CARL BERG, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. As 
Surgery, University and Gallinger hospitals 

SIDNEY BE RMAN, 2: S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. Associate in Psy 
and Gallinger hospitals 


SOLOMON RODNEY BERSACK. MD 
Associate in Radiology. Associate in Radiol , University 


ROLAND ESSIG BIEREN, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in 
Gynecology, University H spital 

CATHARINE BIRCH, A.B. MD 
Clinical Instructor in Oto rhino-laryngology. Associate in Oto-r 


University Hospital 
BRIAN BLADES, AB. M.D 


Professor of Surgery. Chief of Service in Surgery, Universit 


The School of Medicine 


WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, A.M., M.D., Sc.D 
Professor of Medicine; Dean of the School of Medicine. Medical Director, 
University Hospital; Consultant in Medicine, Gallinger Hospital 


LESTER SYLVAN BLUMENTHAL, A.B., M.D., M.S. ix Мер 
Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Gal- 


| bita 
h pital 


STERLING BOCKOVEN, M.D 
1 ciate m 01 hthaimologs Associate in Ophthalmol EN, Univer “у Н 


DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M., M.D 
Clinical Professor of Surgery; Director of Health Administration. Associate in 


Surgery, University Hospital 


JAMES IRVING BOYD, M.D. 
Lecturer in Medicine 


THOMAS BRADLEY, АВ, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University and Gal- 
linger he spitals 

SARA ELIZABETH BRANHAM, Рн.р., M.D. Sc.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 


ANDREW JOSEPH BRENNAN, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, Unix ersity Hospital 


ROBE RT LEE BRICKHOUSE, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 


CRENSHAW DOUGLAS BRIGGS, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University Hospital 


ALBERT SEYMOUR BRIGHT, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and 


Gynecology, University Hospital 
AL F à D BRIGULIO, M.D. 


C Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Gal 
unger he hospitals 


WARREN DANIEL BRILL, B.S., M.D. 
Clinica In tructor in Medicine Associate in Medicine, University and Gal 


rh 


BROOKS GIDEON BROWN, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University and Gallinger 


tif 


HALI \ BROWN, M.D 
al tructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Gal- 
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RADFORD BROWN, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Ot stetrics and 
Gynecology, University Hospital; Consultant in Obstetrics, Gallinger Hospiti 


THOMAS McPHERSON BROWN, A.B., M.D 
Professor of Medicine. Chief of Service in Medicine 
sultant in Medicine, Gallinger Hosp 


LLOYD BYRON BURK, Jr «04 р 
clinical Instructor in Sur у. 4 ate im Sur 
hospital 

FREDERIC GERARD BURKE, B.S., M.D 
Associate in Pediatri Associate in Pediatri 


JAMES THEODORE BURNS, M.D 


The George Washington Unive 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. A ite in Medicine 


EDWARD ALEXANDER CAFRITZ, M.D 
Asse ry, Ur 


tate in Surgery. A tate in Sur 


PAUL CALABRISI, A.M 
Associate Professor of Anatom’ 


RICHARD ERNARD CASTELI A.B, M.D 
Associate in Medicine. A iate in Medicine 


WILLIAM P PAXSON CHALFANT, Js, M.D 
t { 


FREDERIC DUNBAR CHAPMAN. A.B., M.D., < 
Clinical Instructor in Me ne. A in M 


WILLIAM WILEY CHASE, A.B, M.D 
linical Instructor in Sur; Associate in Surger 


PAUL CHODOFF, А.В. M.D 
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tate їп Neurology. Associate in Neur l 
hospitals 
ROGER MORRISON CHOISSER, B.S. MD 
P fessor of Pathology Con ийат т Path Ur 
f Service in Pathol gy, Gallinger Hospital 
HUGH GAMBEL CLARK, A.B. MD 
Clinical Ins tructor in Pediatri 1 tate in Pediatr 
CHARLES SEYMOUR COAKLEY M.D 
4з; istant Pr f Anesthesiology, A te in Anesth 


and Gal Kur Moesia 


ROBERT NORWOOD COALE. BS M.D 


Cl nical Instrui t 


LAURENCE LEE COCKERILLE M.D 
socate т Obstetrics and Cyne ology A 


telis, Univer ity H pital 


FREDERICK W ARREN S че": M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medi 
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MAYNARD IRVING COHEN А,В, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. A iate in Pediatrics, University H 


HAZEN EUGENE COLE, B.S., M.D. 
Clini l Instructor in Surgery [ssociate in Surgery, University 
PETER DIACOUMIS COMANDURAS, M.D., M.S 
A ate Clinical Prof r of Medicine 1 ate in M 
H tal 
JOSEPH FRANCIS CONLON, D.D.S 
Clinical Instructor Dental Surger Associate in Surgery, University H 
IOSEPH AUGUSTINE CONNOR, Jr, M.D 
Mayor, Mepicat Corrs, UNITED STATES Army 


f Military S nce and 7 
ROBERT CARTER COOK 
Pr rial Lecturer on Medi il Geneti 


IVOR CORNM NN, Pu.D 
A imt R b Professor of Ar 


FRANK Di NCAN COSTENBADER, B.S., M.D 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalm y 4 n Ор! 7 
University H 

RONALD ATMORE COX, A.B., M.D 
{ssistant Clinical Professor Ophthalmology. As ate in Ophthalmol 
| rsitv Н 


GEORGE WILLIAM CRESWELL, A.B., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatol and Syphilology. Associate 


Dermatol ind Syphilol University H 
JEREMIAH KEITH CROMER, M.D 
Clinical Instructor їп Obstetrics and Gyr , { ate in Obstet ri 


Gyr University Hospital; Chief of Service m Gynecology Calling 
H p 
LEON RICHARD CULBERTSON, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Urology. Associate in Urology, University Hospital 
WILLIAM GREEN CUSHARD, M.D 
Cli Instructor in Psychiatry Associate in Psychiatry, Univer 


HUGH HACKLAND DARBY, Ри.р 
Research Prol r of Biophysi 


HENRY | RAN DARNER, А.В. M.D 


Clinical = / Obstetrics and Gynecology 4 te in l tr 
Gyne gy, University He риа 
CARL CALVIN DAUER A.B. M.D. MPH 
f Clinical Professor of Medicine {ssociate in. Medici University 
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The George Washington University 


A in Dermatology and Syphilology Ass te in Derma 
Sy gy, University and Gallinger h pita 
LEON GERBER, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. Associate ir Surgery, Un 
hospitals 
WALTER HENRY GERWIG, Jr, A.B., MD. 1 
Associate in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University and G 
WILLIAM TRAVIS GIBB, A.B. MD 
Assistant Clinical Prof r Medicine. A te in Med e, 
SAM THOMPSON GIBSON, B.S., MD. 
ssociate in Medicine. Associa ite in Me , Un ity H 
EUGENE + SOLOMEN GLADSDEN, 3.5., MI 
T | [n tructor in Medicine. ^ iate in Me l 
ура; 
HERBERT DUDLEY GLIC K, B M., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatri A late in Ped l 
REUBEN GOODMAN, мр, 
Clinical Instru. tor in Dermatology and 5%] 1 
tology and Syphil ology, University and Gallis h 
ERNEST ALVA GOUI D, M.D 
Cli al Instructor in Surgery. A Sur , Un 
hospital 
WALLACE HARRY GRAHAM, B M.D 
Profess orial Lect: urer in Surger A à n Surger Un 
ANGUS MacIVOR С RIF FIN, Pu.D 
rojessor of Bacteriol 
ROBERT HE de G ROH, B.S. MD 
Assi istant Cl; l Prote: or of Neur / \ 
Hospital | 
MABEL HARLAKENDE S ( ROSVE NOR, A.B., M.D 
Assistant Cl nical Profess f Pe жу” Р, 
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CHARLES ROBERT LEE HALLEY, A.B., M.D 


Clinical Professor of Medicine. Associate in Medicine, Universits 


WILLIAM HENRY HANNA, A.B., M.D 
Clinical 
Hospital 


BERNARD LAURISTON 


HARDIN, Jr, А.В, M.D 
A iate in M f iate ir 


Medicine, University H 
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JEROME BLAINE HARRELL, M.D 


Instructor in Ophthalmology. A ate in Ophthalmology, 
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Profe rial Lecturer on Enzyme 
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ALEC HORWITZ, M.S., M.D. 


Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery. Associate in Surgery, 
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WILL wwe ALLEN HOW ARD, A.B., M.D 
Asso¢ in Pediatrics. Associate in Pediatrics, University H 


MARY JANE HOWELL, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


VINCE NT MICHAEL IOVINE, B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery. Associate in Surger 
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Gallinger hos pitals 


URGE +, ASHINGTON IRVING, Jr, PH.D. 


Profes l Lecturer on Proteins 


SEINE JACKSON, AM., M.D. 
linical f tructor in Obstet and Gynecology. 4 
m | ‚ University Hospital 
THAN] D LEE JACKSON, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, Ur 


DOROTHY te INI E JAEGER-LEE, M.D 


Assist ant Cl Professor of Pediatrics. Associate in Ped 
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RUSSEL JON JANSEN, MD. 
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‘University H 


HAM етудй JARMAN, B.S, M.D 
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We age HERNDON JENKINS, M.D 


BENJAMIN CALLOWAY JONES, Jr., M.D 


Associate in Medicine. Assi ciate in М, , University Hi 


CHARLES WILSON JONES, A.B., M.D 
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SOL KATZ, ‚ M.D 
Adjunc ys al Professor of Medicine 
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JOHN WILLIAM KEMBLE, A.B., 
Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

ISABELLE KENDIG, Рн.р 
Associate in. Psychiatry. 


MARVIN HAYNE KENDRICK, A.B, 
C! al Instructor 


M.D. 


in Surgery 


C.P.H 
Associa 


IRVIN KE RLAN, B.S., M D., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


ISRAEL KESSLER, M.S. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Med 


HAYDEN KIRBY-SMITH, B.S., 
Assistant Clinical Professor of 
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ST. АМЕ WILLIAM KIRSTEIN, M.I 
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ALBERT DAVID KISTIN, A.M., M.D. 
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MORRIS KLEINERMAN, Сн.р., M.B 
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CALVIN TREXLER KLOPP, A.B., M.D 
{ssistant Clinical Professor of Surger 


JACOB KOTZ, M.D 
Clinical Pr r of Obstetrics 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
The School of Medicine of The George Washington University was 
opened in March 1825; of the medical schools now in existence in the 
United States, it is the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The 


hliched 
151 


University Hospital and Dispensary were established іп 1898 and made 
a part of the organization of the School. 

The School is a member of the Association of American Medical Col 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been designated con- 
tinuously as “class A" by the American Medical Association. The de- 
grees of the School of Medicine are recognized by all state examining 
boards. 

PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 

The work of the School is organized under the following departments: 
Anatomy; Anesthesiology; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medi 
cine; Biochemistry; Dermatology and Syphilology; Medicine; Military 
Science and Tactics; Neurology and Neurological Surgery; Obstetrics 


and Gynecology; Ophthalmology; Oto-rhino laryngology; Pathology; 
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Pediatrics; Pharmacology; Physical Medicine; Physiology; Psychiatry; 
Radiology; Surgery; and Urology. 

The salient features in the method of instruction are thorough labora 
tory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with recitations and 
lectures to clarify the many problems presented. Courses of clinical 
instruction are included in the announcements of the clinical depart 


ments. The clinical material in the various hos 


М . . 1 | tr по 
departments is utilized to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction 


and laboratory work. 


Each of the first three years of the medical curriculum is divided into 


two terms of sixteen weeks. The senior year includes, in tion, an 


eight-week summer term. One half of the senior class wil 


summer term immediately upon completi: 


half will begin eight weeks later. Within certain limitations, the students 


may elect the period of attendance and the serv 


There will be no formal classes or exami tions during this peri 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


The George W ashir Iton University Hospital The ho pital with a 
Capacity of 400 beds. was opened in 1948 [his splen lid edifice, which 
is one of the outstanding hospitals in the United States, is completely 
furnished with the latest and most ientihc apparatus and equipment. 
Its purpose is to supplement existing hospital resources in the District 0 
Columbia for the care of t sick and the iniur« the « ) 

.. 1 
physicians, nurses, and techn s ind the advancement « al 
knowledge. 

The hospital is staffed and ontrolled by the l ilty of the George 
Washington University School of Medicine and it provides excellent 


clinical material for the instr 
specialty in the fields of 
equipment in both the 


tion of medical students. Virtually every 
medicine and surgery has assigned space and 


Outpatient department and the bed-patient section 


of this modern institution, 
Medi al School Building. The building ho ising the School of Medi 
Cine 15 a five-story structure with lecture rooms and classrooms, labora 


tories, and students’ rooms, 


Laboratories.—A Tour-story laboratory building is adjacent to the 
main medical building. The maior laboratories are for anatomy, his 
tology and embryology, ba. teriology, hygiene and preventive medicine 

: . БУ, hygiene ind preve , ЗЧ 
bioc hemistry, pathology, pharmacology and physiology, and clinical micro 


=з, hey are tully equipped to enable students to purs 
the laboratory courses and to acquire the technical skill necessary in 
modern clinical and Investigative work 

Re sear 


h Building.- The Research Build 


nng 


houses the George W ash 
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ington University Cancer Clinic and special laboratories concerned with 
al, physiological and cytological aspects of cancer research; 


the biocher 
the surgical and anesthesia research laboratories; a laboratory for radio- 


isotope investigation; and research laboratories of the Physiology, Neu- 


liovascular der 


artments. 


rology and Ca 


M edical Library. The Medical Library contains a selected 


collection of more than 10,000 volumes, currently obtains important new 


reterence 


medical works, and regularly receives the principal medical journals. 


lose cooperation with other 


Inter-library loan service is maintained by « 
medical and scientific libraries throughout Washington and vicinity. 

The Medical Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. each class 
dav, Monday through Friday, and from 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M Saturday. 

The Medical Library maintains a branch in Room 6037-A of the Uni- 
versity Hospital for reference, research and inter-library loan service. 


[t is open from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. Monday through Friday. 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


The Library of the Surgeon General's Office of the United States 


Army is the most complete general medical library world. In 
addition to its great collections of 1 works, a ling medical 


1 , n } 
as well as the 


periodicals of the world are available. ‘This I 


Library of Congress, the Public Library, and the many excellent libraries 


vernment departments, is available to students and 


of the various { 


teachers through a service maintained by the Medical School Lib: 
The Army Medical Museum affords opportunity for studying the 


conditions met in military and gener medicine and surgery. Its collec- 


1 


. í i 7 76 1 

tion of anatomical and pathological specimens is unequaled by апу other 

museum in this country. The Museum of Hygiene the National Mu- 
| 1 the Depart 


the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens and tl 
ment of Agriculture all ifford opportunities tor study in Med ne and 


The city of Washington, with about a million inhabitants, provides 
1 [Ihe University Hospital and Outpatient De- 


1 ; | 
| facilities and a large proportion of the п aterials 


and clinical patholo 


spital-—All clinics are under the supervision of the 


Director of the Hospital. s insures the 


ition of available clinical ma for teaching 
per supervision of clinicians and students; it brings 
nto direct contact with patient requires him 
tive supervisi the cl al ar boratory work 


sis and treat permits proper interpreta- 
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tion of the conditions occurring during the progress of casca and f ыга 
the keeping of adequate records. Clinical and clinico-pathologic al he 
ences are held in which the history of cases, the physical findings labora- 
tory records, and the post-mortem pathology when available, are pre 
sented and correlated. 


"гу е ^n tme h > 
The Outpatient Department—The Outpatient Department ha 


facilities for each Servic e in the Hospital. Fourth-year students are 
assigned in rotation by section for clinical instruction in the Outpatient 
Department. à + : 

Cancer Clinics —The facilities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are 
available to medical students. In ad 


ition the diagnosis and treatment 
of various forms of neoplasms are presented. The results of the treat 
ment of neoplasms are evaluated by follow up studies. ox 

The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial, for cancer and allie 
diseases, was affiliated with The George Washington Uni 
1948. The purposes of this clinic are (1) to provide care for cancer 
patients, through group consultat 
(2) to provide trai 


versity in July 


ions within a cancer organization, 


ling for physici ins in the field of oncology. 


1 11 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital.—Clinical instruction is av o 
: 3 "t —! l is afforded in 

branches of medicine. A great wealth of clinical material is afforde 


i i n { ы he District 
this hospital and by ordinance of the municipal authorities of the Dis 
of Columbia, members of the Facul f tl 


a "rt 
Ity of this School of Medicine, who 
is Universi 1ately one-third 

are nominated by this University, are assigned approximately one 


of the patients for treatment and cl 1 


clinical study. "Third-year students 
serve their clinical clerkships at this institution. 


1 

, ies n . Ў . lermatology, 
Childrens Hospital.—( linical instruction in pediatrics, dermat 

and orthopedic surgery. 


Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.—Clinical instructior 
medicine, surg 


ery, and the specialties. 

8t. Elizabeths Hospital —Clinic 
diseases, medicine. 
with 6,577 beds. 
psychiatric clinic 


al instruction in mental and tss 
post-mortem work, and gross pathology. This hosp i 
is maintained by the United States Government [he 
is one of the | irgest in the world. 

Mt. Alto Hospital —Clinical instruction in medicine and surgery is 
available and fourth year students ar 
for clinical clerkships, : 

W alter Reed General Hospital. linical instruction is available in 
all branches of me 
in rotation by se 


€ assigned in rotation bv sections 


dicine and surgery. Fourth-year students are assigne 


tuc 


ctions for clinical instruction. 


ADMISSION 

Ninety hours of credit 
or another college of liber 
to the School of Medicine. 


applicable tow ird a degree in this University 


. lm поп 
al arts and sciences аге required for admissi 


Medi Ine 


The School of 


A credit hour represents one class hour or 


tory hours a week for a period of one term 


weeks. 


SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
Secondary School Requirements 


Of the fifteen secondary school units required, three must be in Eng- 


e : А ' ыл 
lish, two in one foreign language (ancient or modern), one in algebra, 
one in geometry, one in history, and one in science (biology, botany, 


offered must be in English, 


chemistry, or physics ; Eleven of the 1 


jiatics, science, and history. 


1 
foreign language, math 


Premedical College Requirements 


NINETY CREDIT HOURS 


1. Chemistry, sixteen credit hours as follows: (а) eight credit hours 
in general inorganic chemistry of which at least f credit hours are 
laboratory work (qualitative analysis may be counted as general in 


organic chemistry) ; (5) eight credit hours or a one-year college course 


of organic chemistry, including laboratory work. 


2. Physics, eight credit hours, of which at least two credit hours are 
laboratory work. It is recommended that this course be precede 


3. Biology eight re t hour or which at 1 t 1 cre th rs are 
| 
laboratory work This requirement y be ed by a course of eight 
credit ho eithe bi v or zoology, or by fo redit hours 
each in zool nd | but not by botar one. 
1. Engl nposition and literature, six credit hours: the us tro- 
ducto ollege course or the equivalent Г st < eve 
7 1 
facility in speaking and writing English 
language: a re ng know ge preferably of 
recommended that the ren ung credit hours re 
comparative vertebrate anatomy b) qualitative 
and quantitative chemical analysis; (с) social science and psychology. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


A student who has satisfactorily attended one or two ye 


other “class A" medical school, and who has the necessary рї 


educational requirements, may be admitted to advanced standing. 
^ 
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APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


1. Full directions for application will be furnished on request. The 
applicant should ask the registrar of each college previously attended 
to send an official transcript of record to the Director of Admissions, 
The George Washington University. Photostatic copies of credentials 
without the Original signature of the certifying authority are not satis- 
factory. It is the responsibility of the applicant to see that all credentials 
are forwarded to the Admissions Office of the University. 

2. A recent photograph, with signature, is required of each applicant. 

3. As the number of qualified applicants for admission to the School 
each year far exceeds its capacity, the candidate for admission should 


[ | “ompiled nremedical e- 
secure from the colleges attended completely compiled premedical cr 


i | ; eT or 
dentials and send them for evaluation well in advance of the term for 
which h 


3 Tote : ‘allege 
4. Applicants for admission are urged to take the Medical Co lege 


Е 


Aptitude Test of the Asso iation of American Medical Colleges. 


e is applying. 


5. A fee of $3 to defray the costs of completing the records for fina 


consideration tor admission must accompany eat h application 


REGISTRATION 


For the academic year 1950-51, registration will be condu iC tn 
Medical School, 1335 H Street NW. from 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. eptember! 
14 and 15. Registration is for a period of one academic ye 

FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 

The following fees have been adopted: 

Tuition fee, for each acader year . $65 ) 
Fee for special examinations, for ¢ ich subject 5 


Graduation fee 


PAYMENT or FEES 
Fees for each term are $325, payable in advance. 
All fees are payable at the О 
725 Twenty-first Street NW, 
registration ; no student is permitted to complete registration or to attend 
classes until fees are paid. 
Registration in the S hool of Me 
year. Aíter the student has entered the courses of instruction he is 
obligated for the full tuition 
tuition will be refunded 
Acceptance by the $‹ 


fice of the Ca 


Fees due must be paid at the time of 


dicine is for a period of one academii 


Р ha 
for the academic year. No part of the 
upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause. 


- { , ; | n 
hool of a student’s fees does not in any way obligate 
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the School to accept the student for any subsequent year, and the right 
is reserved to drop any student from the School whenever, in the interest 
of the student or the School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

On account of the many applications for admission, and as the size of 
each class is limited, places can be reserved only for those qualified 
applicants who remit a deposit of $100 which will be credited toward 
the tuition of the first term. Should unusual circumstances arise whereby 
the matriculant is unable to attend, this initial payment, less a charge 
of $50 for registration, transfer, etc., will be returned up to one month 
before the opening of the session. 

Students will be required to pay for injury to apparatus and other 
University property. All breakage and loss not directly traceable to an 
individual student are assessed pro rata, Each student is required, at the 
completion of laboratory courses, to replace or pay for all articles of 
equipment which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. Credit for work 
will not be given until this is done. 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 
scope, hemocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $400; 
second year, $250; third year, $90; fourth year, $80; total, $820. 

A fee of $1 a term is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


LOAN FUNDS 


For information concerning loan funds consult the Chairman of the 
Committee on Student Loans and Scholarships, The George Washington 
University. 

REGULATIONS 

Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected 
to familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated 
in the University Catalogue. 


ABSENCE 


Absence is not allowed unless an excuse is obtained from the Dean or 


the instructor. 


Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during a sched- 


uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving before 
either is dismissed. 

Excuse for absence due to sickness must be accompanied by a certificate 
Signed by the attending physician and must be filed in the Office of the 
Dean. 
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For every unexcused absence a department will deduct one-half of one 


per cent from the student's final grade in the subject involved. 


GRADES 


100); B (80-89); © (75 


The following grading system is used: 4 (90 
@ 1 
Inc., incomplete, 


79); D (65-74) condition; E (below 64) failure; 
The passing grade in each subject is C. 


A student who is conditioned in any subject wi ed until 


ll not be adv 
such condition is removed and then only by authority of the Committee 
1 


on Scholarship. All conditions must be removed at the next make-up 


examination period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or pra 


at the end of each term. 
A student who fails to appear at a regular 
: ia ‘ . : 
tion will not be examined until the next regular ‹ 
} 


special permission of the Committee on 5 holarship. For make-up exami 


tor each subject. 


of Medicine are required to take Part І 


nations to remove conditions, а fee of $5 w ill be charged 
All students in the School 

and Part II of the National Board Examinations, except tha 

from those states and foreign countries which do not recognize ' 


National Board may be exempted from Part II by action of the Com 


mittee on Scholarship. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
The University maintains a health service that is primarily di ignostic 


ency. 


in its intent. It also provides first aid in the event of an emer{ 
Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of all enter 
ing students; (2) three visits by the University physician or surgeon, 
office or residence (District of Columbia) in any one illness, exclusive 
or a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; 
(3) hospitalization, including board, medicine, and nursing in the Univer 
sity Hospital for not more than two weeks during an acad 


the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Administration 


emic year— 


The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, two weeks) is also 
to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 

This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability in urred 
previous to the University term or prior to payment of the University 
registration fee. 


B ad ch ME a 
tudents are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians and 
gi physi and 


nurses 
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of their own choice, but when they do so they will be responsible for the 


fees charged. 


Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration 1s empowered to 
а. 


limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student ha 


by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, made himself 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Ad 
determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) students who 


nistration has authority to 


for medi 


have severed their connection with the University are ineligil 
cal benefits. 


PuvsiCAL EXAMINATIONS * 


All first-year students are given a comprehensive physical examination 
by the Department of Health Administration upon admission to the 
School of Medicine. The students are informed of the fin s and ad 
vised regarding such measures as will tend to maintain a h standard 
of health. 

[n addition medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis 
Case Finding Program which the School has maintained since 1933-39. 
Under this program all students receive tuberculin tests, X-ray exami 


nations, and such special attention from chest specialists as is necessary 


to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tuberculosis to which med 
nst those 


students are believed to be subject. Students are immunized 


diseases for which proven prophylactics exist. 


AWARDS 


hn Ordronaux Prize—This prize of $70 is awarded annually t 


class of the School of Medicine who has 


the member of the graduating 
completed the four-year medical course with the highest scholastk 


standing. 
Anna Bartsch Scholarship.— This s iolarship, in the amount of $500 
1 I h Schol p—Tt | hij tł 
hed in 1946 by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial t her 


established 


mother, Anna Bartsch, is awarded annua ly to a woman in the School 
of Medicine “of outstanding scholarship, character, and promise, who 


intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession. 

Anna Bartsch Internship.—ln memory of her mother, Anna Bartsch 
Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne established in 1946 a fund to aid in the suj 
port of an internship. This aid, in the amount of SIS à month is 


innually to a woman holding an internship in the University 
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Honor SOCIETIES 


William Beaumont Medical Society—Medical students showing un 
usual ability are elected by the active members of this society, which 
was founded to encourage and stimulate individual investigation. 

Howard Kane-A. F. A. King Obstetrical Society —The fifteen students 
in the third and fourth year classes who maintain the highest grades in 
their work in obstetrics are eligible for membership. 

Smith-Ree 
who maintain a scholastic average of 86 per cent are eligible for associate 


tussell Society —Students of the third and fourth years 


membership. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS, U. S. ARMY, MEDICAL UNIT 


A Medical Unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is estab 
i i i ` } 1 ` t the rmi | 
lished in this School by authoritv of the Secretarv of the Ar: nd an 
officer of the Medical Corps of the Armv 


for supervision and instruction of the uni 


s detailed to the University 


"P z - . gj * te e : j à 
The instruction 1s divided into two two-vear courses, th« basic and the 


| 


advanced. Each course consists of 90 hours—s8 hours of prescribed 
medical instruction given by the Medical School and 32 hours of military 
medical instruction. Students who satisfactorily complete the basic course 
may, up to the quota allowed by the De partment of the Army, enter the 
advanced course. Students in the advanced course receive, from the 
Government, a stipend of approximately $700. 

Students in the advanced course are required to complete the course 
and to attend a summer training period of six weeks 

A student who successfully completes the course is recommended for a 
commission in the Medical € orps Reserve, if he desires appointment. It 
is the policy of the Department of the Army to give preference to gradu 
ates of this course in the sele tion for Army internship. 

Membership in the Unit, which is ve luntary, is open to any physically 
fit male student who is a citizen of the United States and who is, at 
the time of enrollment, within the following specified age limits: under 
26 years of age for the basic course, under 29 for the advanced course. 
For veterans of World War II, there is no age limit until January 1, 
1952, for the advanced course. Veterans with a minimum of six months' 
service receive credit for the first year of the basic course; those with a 
minimum of twelve months' 


service receive credit for both years of the 
basic course. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


W omen Students.—W omen students under twenty-one years of age 
who are enrolled for twelve or more 


т credit hours of academic work in 
the University must have 


their residences approved by the Director of 
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Activities for Women before their registrations can be completed. In 
the women’s residence halls, single rooms are $30 and $35 a month; 
double rooms are $23 and $28 a month a person. Meals are served at 
the Student Union. Applications for rooms should be made well in 


1 information, may 


advance. Forms for application, together with detail 
be obtained from the Director of Activities for Women. 

Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double room facilities for 102 
students. Dining facilities are available to all residents of this dormi 


tory. Rooms rent for $24 a month a person.. Single and doul 


le rooms 
are provided for 203 students in Draper and Bradley Halls. These are 
temporary dormitories and residence is restricted to veterans of World 
War II who are enrolled for a minimum of twelve credit hours of 
academic work in the University. Single rooms are $17 a month; double 
rooms are $13 a month a person. The University maintains a limited 
number of temporary apartment units for married veteran students and 
their families subject to the same requirements for tenancy as above. 
Meals are served at the Student Union. 

Application forms for reservations may be obtained from Director of 
Activities for Men, Building R. 


Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near 


the University for women students twenty-one years of age or older 


for men students may be obtained at the offices of the Director of Activ- 
ities for Women and the Director of Activities for Men. The reserva- 


b 


tion of rooms in private houses must be made by students. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINI 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
Medicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medi 
cine must be at least twenty-one years of age, of reputable character, 
and free of all indebtedness to the University. He must have satisfied 
the admission requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four 
academic years of study as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed 


all required courses, and passed satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 


COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 


candidate must complete at least ninety credit hours of prescribed college 
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work (at least thirty credit hours and one year of residence must be 
completed in Columbian College, the senior liberal arts college), and the 
first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student becomes eligible 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


Honors 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with an 
I : . " 
average grade of Æ may be recommended for graduation “with dis 
tinction." 


INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING PROGRAM 


The George Washington University offers twenty internships which 
are divided into two categories of ten straight medical and ten straight 
surgical All interns, regardless of the Service to which they are as- 
signed, will be given a period of training in obstetrics and gynecology. 

Accredited resident training will be offered in Anesthesiology, Medi 
cine, Neurology, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Ophthalmology, Oral Sur 
gery, Pathology, Radiology, and Surgery. 


POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 

The School of Medicine offers annually a series of short intensive post- 
graduate courses, varying somewhat from year to year. The series is 
designed for physicians in practice. The significant advances in the 
various specialties are presented, together with summaries of older in 
formation. A distinguished Guest Faculty supplements the Staff of the 
Medical School. 

The Kellogg Medical Lectures, inaugurated in 1948, are a series of 
evening lectures and clinics, designed primarily for physicians practicing 
in Washington and vicinity. They are also attended by the Faculty, 


postgraduate students, and members of the senior class of the School of 
Medicine. 


During the academic year 1948-49 approximately 500 physicians were 
enrolled in postgraduate courses. For application blanks and further 


information, address the Director of Post Graduate Instruction, 1335 
H Street NW., Washington s, D. C. 


TECHNICIAN TRAINING COURSES 


OnTHoPTIC TECHNICIAN TRAINING COURSE 


A six- ure { уд : 
month course, of 675 hours of clinical and classroom work, is 


offered for the training of orthoptic technicians by the Department of 
Ophthalmology, ' 


The School of Medicine 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGISTS COURSE 


The course for medical technologists consists of twelve consecutive 


months of didactic and practical work in all phases of clinical laboratory 
technique. The course meets the full requirements of the Registry of 
Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 
Prerequisites are 60 credit hours (two academic years) of college work 
including required credits in biology and chemistry. 
Two classes are accepted each year, one entering in September and 
the other in February. Enrollment in each class is strictly limited so 
that personal instruction can be given. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the course a certificate 
igible for the certifying examination given by 


is awarded 


and the candidate is el 
the Registry of Medical Technologists. 

For application blanks and further information, address the Director 
of Laboratories, The George Washington University Hospital, Wash- 


ington 7, D. C. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this BULLETIN, under the alphabetically ar- 
ranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of 
instruction offered by the School of Medicine. The courses here listed 


are subject to some slight change. The University reserves the right to 
withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION or COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 

The number which precedes the 
of the academic year in which the 
indicates that the course is offered in the fall term; an even number, 
that it is offered in the winter term; 
44), that it begins in the fall term 


A number in parentheses afte 
indicates credit hours. 


name of a course indicates the term 


course is offered. An odd number 


and a double number (e.g., 343 
and continues in the winter. 


r the name of a nonprofessional course, 


First-year courses are numl 


from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and fourth-year 
courses, from 401 to 500. 


егей from IOI to 200; second-year courses, 


ANATOMY 


Warren Andrew, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer 

Ross Clayton MacCardle, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 

Webb Edward Haymaker, M. 
omy 

Paul Calabrisi, A.M., Associate Professor of Anatom, 

Ivor Cornman, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 

Merton Theodore Waite, M.D., Instructor in Anatomy 

Victor Henry Esch, M.D., Instructor in Anatomy 

Wilfred Walter Eastman, M.D., Instructor in Anatom 


, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anat- 


101-2 Gross n G 
Regional dissection supple 
and quız secti tomy to emphasize the fun 
tional aspects of th I nd relation of the viscera and 
skeletal component Eighteen hours a week, fall term; nine hours a 
week, winter term 

pe) ; , : 
103 Human Embryology Andrew and Staff 


The origin and development of the human | Spe 


on the value of embryology in i: terpr са 
уа з às seen in gri diss 
ogy. Three hours a weck 


ad Ip At A! mal > - 1 M ^ 
IOS anatomy aker and Staff 
1 ic a f the central nervous sys- 
1 the speci $ I 


100 


ind rgans 


1 of structure to 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


Lloyd Harvey Mousel, M.S., M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 

Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anesthest- 
ology 

Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D., Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology, 

Acting Executive Officer 

William Eldridge Bageant, M.D., Clinical Instructor in {nesthesi 

Allen Widome, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 

Seymour Alpert, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Ani sthesiology 

Charles Bernard Kabaker, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Ane sthesiology 


! 
ology 


261 Anesthesiolo The Stati 
Review of basic scien and correlation betwe 1 
clinical work. One hour a week. 
: ‘ | 
433-34 Advanced Anesthe [he Stati 
Fourth-year students are rotated work 


ment for a period of three week 
work in operating rooms, conferet 
480 Research The Stati 


Hours to be arranged 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive Officer 

Ralph Gregory Beachley, M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Professor of Public 
Health Practice 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 

Lewis Walke MclIlhany, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Public 
Health Practice 

William Gray McCarten, M.S., Associate in Bacteriology 

Louis Joseph Michini, M.S., Sanders Fellow in Bacteriology 

Janet Wilson Hartley, B.S., Sanders Fellow in Bacteriology 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 

Charles Armstrong, B.S., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
ventive Medicine 

Rolla Eugene Dyer, A.B., M.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
ventive Medicine 

Royd Ray Sayers, A.M., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Industrial 
Hygiene 

Sara Elizabeth Branham, Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
Preventive Medicine 

Chester Wilson Emmons, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical My- 
cology 

Willard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical 
Zoology 

John Roderick Heller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on V enereal 
Disease Control 


Carl John Lauter, M.S., Professorial Lecturer on Municipal Sanitation 


Robert Carter Cook, Professorial Lecturer on Medical Genetics 


Robert Hanna Felix, M.D., M.P.H., Professorial Lecturer on Mental 
Hygiene 


112 General Bacteriology (4) Robbins 
A study of the fundamentals of bacteriology, including hygienic appli 
cations. Methods of cultivation and control of several groups ol 
microorganisms are studied in the laboratory. Prerequisite y bio 
logical laboratory science; Cher $2. Laboratory fee, $7.5 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 


219-2 


he George Washington University 


Р j tal f 
F undamentals Of 


Healt 


22 

9 al d 

€ year 

2 Griffin 
1051 
2 Griffin 
hi he Staff 
5-96 Research in Bact OPN [he Stafi 


Time and credits to 


Thesis The Staff 


05-6 Staff Seminar (1-1) Phe Stafi 
Bi-weekly throughout the year 
o1-2 Public Health Practice (1-1) ley 


› } 

Bea п 
= 23 
Study 


y of public health practice at 
1 
levels. 


Public and private ager 
Industrial Hygiene (1) 
For senior medical ] 
course i 


and county 


dealt 


prevention a 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Josep! 
Arnold Kent Balls, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 
William Henry Sebrell, Jr., 
George Washington Irving, Jr., Ph.D., Professor 
Bernard Leonard Horecker, Ph.D., Professoria 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Associ 
chemistry 

Mary Barbara Mills, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Benjamin Williams Smith, B.S., M.S., Instructor 
Charlotte Mooar Damron, M.S., Teaching Fell 

Eugene Worthington Rice, M.S., Sanders Fellow 
Norman Clifford Kramer, M.S., Sanders Fellou 
William James Canady, B.S., Graduate Assista 


clinical try for the 

two tł се-ї u al 

(4 4) 

oratory e tor no 

2 and 152. Mat fe 
A.M. and 1 to 2 


E nzymes 


with the t her 


1 
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ine 
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сей 1 
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22428 Biochemistr^ = 

227-2 1 157 
The current e held ol b 
tudent ; a limited number ‹ 
tudent 45 P.M 

211 Proteins and Amino А 

A ecture course P he 
4:45 P.M. 


h in Biochemistry 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
404 Applied Nutrition (1) 
For senior student ] 
upon ary requirements, deficiency 


Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 


(47) 


h Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive 


M.D., Professorial Lecturer on 


O fficer 
hemistry 

Nutrition 
ial Lecturer on Proteins 
l Lecturer on 
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course 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology, 
Executive Officer 

George William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Dermatology and Syphilology 

Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Der 
matology and Syphilology А 

Theodore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Associate іп Dermatology апа 
Sy philology 

James Quincy Gant, Jr., M.S., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Syphilology 

Wendell Melvin Willett, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphi 
lology 

Reuben Goodman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Syph- 
ilology 


313-14 Dermatology and Syphilology 
Lectures on diseases of the skin and syphilis. One hour a week 


316 Neuros yph ilis Fong 
Lectures, clinical demonstrations, and practical diagr ic and t 
peutic procedures. One hour a week for eight week 


| Clim ha Qraff 
317-18 Clinic rhe Staff 
Case demonstrations, diagnosis, і t of sk l 
syphilis. Three hours a week. 
407-8 Clinic The Stafi 
Dermatology and syphilology in infants and childrer Cl He 


pital. Two hours a week 

409-10 Clinic [he Staff 
Clinical demonstration, diseases of the skin. Two hours a weel 
Emergency Hospital. 

411-12 Clinic Ihe Stafi 
Clinical demonstrations, diseases of the skir ‚ and diagr 


therapy of syphilis. Two hours a week. Unive rsity Нов 


MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Medicine 

Thomas McPherson Brown, A.B., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Exec- 
utive Officer 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Paul Frederick Dickens, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Clini al Professor of Medicine 

Benjamin Frank Miller, B.S., Chem. Eng., M.D., Clinical Professor 
M edicine 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Sol Katz, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Harry Eagle, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Louis Katz Alpert, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Joseph Francis Sadusk, Jr., A.B., M.D., Adiunct Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

Joseph Francis Fazekas, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
M edicine 

Clark Harvey Yeager, M.D., Dr.P.H., Professorial Lecturer on Tropi- 
cal Medicine 

Norman Hawkins Topping, A.B., M.D. Professorial Lecturer on 
Rickettsial Diseases 

Monroe James Romansky, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine 

Peter Diacoumis Comanduras, M.D., M.S., Associate Clinical Professor 
of M edicine 

Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

Tohn Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Medicine 

William Travis Gibb, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Med- 
icine 

John McCallum Evans, A.B.. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Carl Leonard Larson, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi- 


cine 
Carl Calvin Dauer, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Medicine 
Taggert, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Samuel Ross 
Alfred Henry Lawton, 


Medicine 
Benjamin Manchester, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Irving Wolfe Winik, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine _ 
Clarence Richard Hartman, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 
John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Watson William Eldridge, Jr., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Pearl Holly, M.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Lawrence Jay Thomas, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
James Joseph Feffer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Lawrence Elias Putnam, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
John Watkins Trenis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Bernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Andrew Gabriel Prandoni, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Charles William Ordman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Ruth Hechler Wichelhausen, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Albert David Kistin, A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Benjamin Calloway Jones, Jr., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Myer Harold Stolar, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Mark Hummer Lepper, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Kenneth McLane Smith, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
James Edward McCormack, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Sam Thompson Gibson, B.S.. M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Walter Lewis Nalls, B.S., M.D., Associate in M edicine 
Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Emil Herbert Bauersfeld, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
John Bayne Marbury, M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edicine 
Louis Ross, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
James Theodore Burns, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Frederic Dunbar Chapman, A.B., M.D., C.M., Clinical Instructor in 
M edicine 
Irvin Kerlan, B.S., M.D., C.P.H., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Virginia Patterson Beelar. A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Alfred Brigulio, M.D., Clinical Instructor in M 
Lester Sylvan Blumenthal, A.B., М.р. M.S. 
structor in Medicine 
Samuel Jacob Nathan Sugar, Phar.G., M.D., Clinical 
Medicine 
Joseph Ney, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Henry Dunlop Ecker, B.S., M.D., Clinical I 
John Wilmer Latimer, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Charles Wilson Jones, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instru, tor in Me 
Halla Brown, M.D., Clinical Instru 
Frank Solomon Bacon, B.S., M.D., C 


edicine 


in Med., Clinical In- 


Instructor in 


nstructor in Medicine 


edicine 
tor in Medicine 
linical Instructor in Medicine 
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Joseph Beinstein, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

William Frank, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Stanley William Kirstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James Walling Long, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Ralph Bretney Miller, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Raymond Schwartz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Robert George Taylor, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Charles Waters Thompson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Thomas Stone Sappington, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Maurice Franks, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Charles Edward Law, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Israel Kessler, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Jack Jacob Rheingold, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Francis James Murray, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Robert Lee Brickhouse, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Morris Hirsh Rosenberg, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Hyman Joseph Zimmerman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Maurice Mensh, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Robert Norwood Coale, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Harry Clark Bates, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James Francis Ambury, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

William Otis Bailey, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Edwin Pearson Parker III, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Thomas Joseph Pekin, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Andrew Joseph Brennan, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Eugene Solomon € jladsden, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Jeanne Cecile Bateman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Richard Lee Whelton, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

John William Du Chez, M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edicine 

Thomas Lees Hartman, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

William Merchant, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Sidney Olansky, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Boris Rabkin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Morton Harold Rose, M.D., Clini al Instructor in Medicine 

George Sharpe, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Irene Gorski Tamagna, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

War ren Daniel Brill, B.S., M.I ) ^ Clini al Instr uctor in Me ticine 

Frederick Warren Coe, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Joseph Michael Pisani, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Marvin Fuchs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Frank Goodnow MacMurray, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Med 
icine 

William Jack Weaver, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James Irving Boyd, M.D., Lecturer in Medicine 
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Jack Kleh, A.B., M.D., Research Fellow in Cardiology 


Harold Wade Spies, B.S., M.D., Fellow in Medicine 


132 History of Medicine 
One hour a week 


230 Clinical Mu roscopy 
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349-50 Medical Conferences 
| week, 


Two hours a 


Conferences and udies in the clinical applicatior 


Abraham Wolffe Danish, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Gastroenterology 
James Packard Mann, M.D., Teaching Fellow in Pulmonary Diseases 
William Edward Nessell, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Cardiology 

Maurice Arthur Sislen, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Pulmonary Diseases 
John Grant Wilmer, A.B., M.D., Research Fellow in Cardiology 
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Staff of Medicine and Pharmacology 


The School of Medicine 5 


Outpatient Clinics The Staff 
Individual case studies under personal supervision of the Staff. Daily 
clinics on current medical problems and seminars stressing physiol 
ical aspects of diseases. Individual examinations and instruction 
medical specialties. University and Emergency hospitals, Eight weeks 


Clinical Clerkship The Staff 
Available at the University, Emergency, Mt. Alto, and Walter Reed 
hospitals, Eight weeks. 


in 


Clinical Pathological Conferences II Brown, Choisser 


1 
f 4127—28 


Required in the fourth year. Continuation of 327-28. One hour a 

week, in rotation 

Therapeutic Staff of Medicine and Pharmacology 
Conferences II 


Continuation of 339-40. One hour a week 


Joseph Augustine Connor, Jr., 


Officer 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS * 


M.D., Major, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, Professor of Military Science and Tactics, Executive 


129-30 Elementary Course, Senior Division ROTC Connor 
Year) 


(First 
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NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive 
Officer 

James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surgery 

Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 

Robert Henry Groh, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neu- 
rology 

Paul Chodoff, A.B., M.D., Associate in Neurology 

James Peter Murphy, B.S., M.D., Associate in Neurological Surgery 

George Davis Weickhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

Hugo Victor Rizzoli, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological 
Surgery 

Jonathan Marshall Williams, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological 
Surgery 

Oscar Legault, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

John William Kemble, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurologs 

Harold Bernard Lehrman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurolog 

Marion Ballard Richmond, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

Laszlo Nandor Tauber, M.Ch., M.D., Teaching Fellow in Neurological 
Surgery 

Luis Guildbaldo Murillo, B.S., M.D., Fellow in Neurology 

DeLora Fowler Mott, M.D., Fellow in Neurology and Neurological 
Surgery 

Jesus Sanchez-Perez, M.D., Fellow in Neurology and Neurological 
Surgery 
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Neurology Clinic Shapiro and Staff 
Neurological outpatient clinic. Consultation of staff on ambulatory 
cases, demonstration of diagnostic procedures, « 

psychiatric cases. Discussion of neuropath 

Hospital. Two hours a week. 


Neurosurgery nd Staff 
Clinical d nstrations in surgery of the brain, spinal rd, and 


ves. Emphasis is laid upon fundamentals and upon 
surgery in the relief of symptoms. University and 
spitals. Section of four students, two hours a week 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


John Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
Executive O fic er 

Radford Brown, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Jacob Kotz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Henry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

Robert Henry Barter, M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

George Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Laurence Lee Cockerille, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Clayton Howard Hixson, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Henry John Russell McNitt, B.S. in Med., M.D., Associate in Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology 

Samuel Mayer Dodek, A.M., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology 

Russel Jon Jansen, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Howard Pope Parker, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology 

Roger O'Donnell, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 

James Albert Dusbabek, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Barton Winters Richwine, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology 

Clarence Kendall Fraser, Ph.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Charles Henry Nash, Jr., M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Katherine Elizabeth Parker, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology 

William Dandridge Terrell, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

Samuel Hazen Shea, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 

Julius Robert Epstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 

Morton Selwyn Kaufman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

Floyd Sterling Rogers, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 

Gynecology 
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Neel Jack Price, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 

Rufus Martin Roll, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Caroline Jackson, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Jeremiah Keith Cromer, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Jed Williams Pearson, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

Thomas Miles Leonard, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

William Thurston Lady, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Albert Seymour Bright, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Shirley Sue Martin, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obst 
cology 


Roland Essig Bieren, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 


J ep 
trics and Gyne 


and Gyne 
cology 

Alexander Le Sueur Russell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Donald Walters, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Thomas Ashton Wilson, M.D., Clinical Instructor 
Gynecology 

Ekrem Suleyman Turan, M.D., Research Associate in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


in Obstetrics and 


2 1, 
54 Normal Obst Fraser, Dodek 
Lectures and he ү 
nort g hour a week 
337-38 Abnormal O trics Nordling: Parl 
Lect s and nstrations on the nplicat U 
hour a week. 
343 Gynecology Brown 
Le ures and lemon trati s on the 11 U 
ur a week, 
344 Marriage and Marital Problems Xamsey, Nordlinger 
А course of ir struction in marriage c unseling and planned parent 


hood. One hour a week 
түр ا‎ ee 
348 Female Endocrinolo yy and Operati 
Gynec ole 
Lectures on 
system and on 


principles of gynecologi 
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Manikin Demonstrations Lady 
The mechanism of labor and various types of operative delivery dem- 


onstrated to sections of the class in weekly sessions 


Clinical Obstetrics Parks and Staff 


Senior students participate in prenatal and postnatal clini are; 


make postpartum home calls; observe the 
under supervision; attend biweekly 
ly ward rounds in the University and Ga 


Clinical Gynecology Parks and Staff 
Senior students observe and participate in the gynecological work of 
clinics, operating rooms, and gynecological services of the University 
and Gallinger hospitals. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D., C.M., Professor of Ophthal- 
mology, Executive Officer 

Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Ophthalmology 

Frank Duncan Costenbader, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Ophthalmology 

Richard Wallace Wilkinson, M.S., M.D., Associa 

Sterling Bockoven, M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

Walter Joseph Romejko, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

Carmon Robert Naples, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
mology 

Micollius Noel Stow, M.D., D.M.S., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
mology 

James Spencer Dryden, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

William Paxson Chalfant, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
mology ; 

William Joseph Graham Davis, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oph- 
thalmology 

William Henry Hanna, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 


mo lo gy 


e in Ophthalmology 


351-52 Ophthalmology The Staff 


A lecture course presenting the principl of ophthaln logy, with pe- 
cia ference to topics of importance to the general practitioner. One 
hour a week f 2 А r 

our a week for sixteen weeks, 


447 Clinic The Staff 
During medical outpatier rvice, h st t i n individu 
instruction in the ophthalm 


OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology, 
Executive Officer 

William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology 

Leroy Lee Sawyer, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Oto- 
rhino-laryngology 

David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 

Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 

Joel Norton Novick, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino- 
laryngology 

Catharine Birch, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor іп Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology 

Homer King Vann, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology 

James Jerry McFarland, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto- 
rhino-laryngology 

Thomas Frasier Williams, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryn- 


gology 


451 Oto-rhino-laryngology Moffett, Jenkins 
Lectures and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, and diseases of 
the ear, nose, and throat. One hour a week 


454 Bronchoscopy Davis 
A series of lectures on the fundamental principles and the use of in- 
struments, including both the bronchoscope and esophagoscope. One 
hour a week for two weeks 


456 Clinic The Staff 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases 
of the ear, nose, and throat. University Hospital. One and one-half 
hours twice a week. 


PATHOLOGY 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology, Execu- 
tive Officer 

Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 

Carl Hunt Wells, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 

Robert Pelley Hill, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 

Clem Casper Crossland, Jr., M.D., Teaching Fellow in Pathology 

James Allen Sargent, M.D., Teaching Fellow in Pathology 

James Adam Sowers, A.B., M.D., Teaching Fellow in Pathology 

Leila Hulbert Wells, A.B., M.D., Teaching Fellow in Pathology 


[^ 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


Elson Bowman Helwig, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 

Hans Frank Smetana, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 

Henry Rappaport, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 

James Earle Ash, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 

Elizabeth Maplesden Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
Pathology 


259-60 Pa Choisset and Staff 


neopia 


consists of the gross rose 1 Ne 
sies are held regularly » Uni pità 
307 Necropsy (elective) The Staff 

Students assist in the performance of necropsies. Fresh gr 
mens and microscopic sections from each case are presented û 
conferences. Current literature relating to cases 1s reviews 
sented by the students. 

327-28 Clinical Pathological Conference Choisser, Brown 
Required in the third and fourth years. Case histories are presented 
and discussed by members of the staff and student body; nect à 
clinical findings are compare ss and microsc pic specimens 


ied 


examir One hour a week. 


460 Research Choisser 


Hours and credits to be arranged 


PEDIATRICS 


Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Ex- 
ecutive Officer 

Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Edward Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Lewis Kaigler Sweet, А:В., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pedi- 
atrics 

Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Pediatrics 

John Augustine Washington, A.B., B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics 

Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Dorothy Steinle Jaeger-Lee, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pedi- 
atrics 

George Maksim, M.D., M.S. in Ped., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics 

Reginald Spencer Lourie, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

Henry Harcus Work, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

Frederic Gerard Burke, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

William Allen Howard, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

John Howell Peacock, B.S.) M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Herbert Harold Diamond, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Reginald Henry Mitchell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Maynard Irving Cohen, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Marv Katherine Laurence Sartwell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Pediatrics 

Sydney Ross, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Charles Frederick Stiegler, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Hugh Gambel Clark, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Herbert Dudley Glick, B. M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Mary Jane Howell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Adrian Recinos, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Samuel Bessman, M.D., Fellow in Pediatrics 

Joseph Michael Lo Presti, B.S., M.D., T'eaching Fellow in Pediatrics 


256 Pediatrics McLendon and Staff 
Lectures on physiology of the newborn, development, infant nutrition, 
] f the newborn, c non alies and Ппезѕез of 
Medical School. Two hours a week 
357-58 Clinical Clerkship—General Nicholson and Staff 


› М ae 
Pediatrics 
General pediatric diseases and the newborn. Emphasis on history 


(63) 


The George Washington University 


359-60 


Daily ward round 
1 two week 


taking and physical examination. 
Municipal Hospital. Five students in rotation, 


Grosvenor and Staff 


Clinical Clerkship—Contagious 
Diseases 

Preventive and quarantine measures. 

Gallinger Municipal Hospital. 


Daily ward rounds : 
Five students in rotati 


erences. 

two weeks. 

Clinical Conference McLendon and Staff 
Required in third year. Presentation and discussion of current patient 
problems. Gallinger Municipal Hospital. One hour a week. 


Clinical Conference I 


Required in the third year. Staff and 
and management. Medical School. One 


Clinical Clerkshit e1 
i including a 
studies on wards 
with Staff and Residents 
weeks. 


idon and Staff 
admissior Case 


Full tir 


War 


Washington and Staff 


allergy, 


Outpatient Clinics 
Work in Medical and Specialty clinics including 
X-ray, child welfare, cardiology, dermatology, neurology, and child 
guidance. Childrens Hospital. 


surgery, 


McLendon and Staff 


history ] 


Clinico-pathological Conference 
Clinical and pathological discussion of recent 
laboratory data. Childrens Hospital. 


nd 
and 


patient 


McLendon and Stafl 


t of current 


Group Conferences 
Discussion of clinical problems of diagnosis and tre 
patients. Childrens Hospital. Twice a week. 


McLendon and Staff 


th-year stu 


atmen 


Clinical Conference П 
Required in the 
dents. Staff and 
Medical School. ( 


fourth 


Case presentation by four 
student discussion of diagnosis and managen 
пе hour a week. 


year. 
ent 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmac ology, Executive 


Officer 


Erwin Ellis Nelson, M.D., Ph.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Phar- 


mai ology 
Hugh Hackland Darby, Ph.D., Research Professor of Biophysics 
Aldo Peter Truant, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


] 


Murray Finkelstein, M.S., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


Harold George Mandel, Ph.D., Research Associate in Pharmacology 


s : 
261 Pharmacology 
Lect and oon ( 
bi к 


t i ysic 
hours a week 


T , 
263 Pharmacok 
Laboratory instruction and demonstrations d 
t 


e above course. Five hours à week 


- " 
265 Chemotherapy 


Five lectures a week tor three weeks. 


=. 
261-62 Pharmacological Research 
Primarily for thosé properly qualified graduate 


seeking careers in pha macology Hours 


262-64 Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) 
) Р 


Recent advances in pharmacology For th 
cological research Two hours a week 

369-70 Clinical Pharmacology ] 
Discussions of the pharmacological basis of therapeutics 
a week 

479-80 Spe ial Methods in Research 
A course to iliarize the student with advanced 
physiological thods employed in pharmacol 11 inv 


ranged 


ratory The Staff 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE 


Charles Samuel Wise, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Physical Med- 
icine, Executive Officer 

Dorothy Emily Voss, Ed.B., R.P.T.T., Associate in Physical Medicine 

Alvin Knudson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physical Medicine 

Jasper Wayne McFarland, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Physical 
Medi ine 


- 7] 2 1 2-93 d 2}, seal е } + л 
150 Eleme nts o] Р} лса The Staff 
nt with the Ana it, lecture 1 demor 
ts n e € € 
қ ^ ' » 1 
‘ 1 i p ү 4 
h te , 
joint range, and other [ ical iit € € 


Nn 


351-52 Advanced Physical Medi 


tr 


cor 


467—68 Clinical 
Clinical 


485 Research The Stafi 


Hours to be arranged. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology, Exec- 
utive Officer 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 

Hyman Erwin Steinman, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 

- ———————, Assistant Professor of Physiology 

James Thomas Hicks, M.S., Associate in Physiology 

Joseph William Still, M.D., M.P.H., Instructor in Physiology 


- Las ; ! A! ] м I 
11$ Physiolo; ( Leese and Stafi 
Lectures for a« ic covering the fundam« ls of phy 
y in its variou | P ite e ye 
jence or one term I gical s ox A: 1 ; 
ind Sat, 9:10 A.M B: Tue I 5 5 P.M 
1 
(1) Hicks and Stafi 
P g 115 
ее, 512 > I 1 M I P.M 
ri 1 2) Albritton 
Vt k W t I 
K £ 1 K E ет 
cre * 


d I ГЇ IO P.M 
4 [he Stafi 
x ‘ re € at ret 
- ; | Ме 
1 | | 11 . 
159—6 І xberimental M ethod (1—1) пыз 
Design of controlled expe , d 
tr € ors in desig: anc 5 ; 
of the statistical significance of experimental re Sat, 12 
І Р.М 
169 Problems in Physiology Albritton and Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged, 


179-80 Physiology Seminar (1-1) The Staff 


Weekly throughout the year 


N 
دی‎ 


N 
> 


N 


240 


295-96 


299 -300 


The George Washington University 


Advanced Ph ystology 0] 
Arculation and Respiration (2) 


Lectures on blood, 


ance. Two | 


heart, circulation, respir 


jurs a week, t 


Advanced Р) 
Metab yl 


Lectures on 


177, ¢ 


regulation, anc 


Advanced Physiology « 
crine Glands 
Le ctures on ] 


поп. One | 


at 


Lectures on ser ry rec cent nervous p essc t 
visceral motor activity and the behavior { smooth and st 
muscle. Two hours week, to be inge 


Es | 
Resear: A 
Hours and credits to be 


Thesis Albritton, Leese 


PSYCHIATRY 

Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Execu- 
tive Officer 

Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Solomon Katzenelbogen, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Addison McGuire Duval, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Sidney Berman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Morris Kleinerman, Ch.D., M.B., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry 

Henry Prather Laughlin, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Psychiatry 
Marshall deGraffenried Ruffin, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Psychiatry 
Leon Yochelson, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Harriet Elizabeth Twombly, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
Samuel Alexander Silk, Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Psychiatr$ 


Isabelle Kendig, Ph.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
Norman Taub, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
William Green Cushard, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


Helen Pallister, Ph.D., Clinical Psychiatrist 


165 Dynamics of Personality Deve lopment Berman 
An orientation course in the anatomical, phy " І ) 
ical growt and development t personality C leration 
icteristi ‹ the ү 
] jation of ї relationships. One hour a week 
178 Psychopatho Hall 
Ma yn i ( lit I va u s and 
l i re ti [ prece ed by t еу 
thology and illustrated with ca ‹ 0 a week 
266 Psychiatr Overholse 
History, etiology, f c ‹ th 
psychoses with empl t amics involv pe 1 
V ‹ One hour ۷C 
268 Demonstration Clinics Silk, Twombly 
P ак I Ei menta csse 
i і € ting w Psychia Ea 
lent ( i ] 1 Thre week. St 
| | 
271 Psychosoma {spects Genera Katzenelbogen 
Medicine 
Somatic ‹ 1 psychogenic The role of personality 
rea ns in functional and organic disorder One hour a week 
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уаго! 


neuroses ne hour a week for twelve weeks. Me 


Room, Gallinge 


Kendi; 


hological concepts and tools available for determi 


lectual level, personality structure, functional impair 


ment, and organic deteriorati One hour a week 
Medical Conference Room, Gallinger Hospital 


Climcal Clerkship Cushard, Taub 
Under supervision, each student conducts mental and physic 
inations of patie 8, works u and presents 


and conclusion. Two-week assignments by 


Clerkship Duval, Kleinerma 
Ruffin, Yochel 
examination, diagnosis, and treatment 


E 
Conferences for 


RADIOLOGY 


William Stanbro, M.D., Associate Professor of Radiology, Executive 
Officer 

Solomon Rodney Bersack, M.D., Associate in Radiology 

Keene Manning Wallace, M.D., Associate in Radiology 
213 Basic Radiology The Staff 

Orientation lectures in X-ray physics. 

The Staff 


in Physical Diagnosis 


341-42 Radiological Diagnosis 


Lectures in conjunction with the course 


358 Advanced Radiological Diagnosis The Staff 
Lectures and discussions. 


449 Clinical Studies The Staff 
time basis for a specific period 


Students assigned in rotation on a full-time basis 1 
to the X-ray Department. 
| wr n 
78 Research The Staff 


Hours to be arranged 


SURGERY 


Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Officer 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Arch Lockhart Riddick, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Sur gery 

William Berry Marbury, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Paul Budd Magnuson, M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 

John Gordon Lee, A.B., M.D., C.M., Med. Sc.D., Adjunct Clinical 
Professor of Surgery 4 - 

Sam Foster Seeley, B.S., M.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
Surgery ! 

Wallace Harry Graham, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Surgery 

Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 

William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 

Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Clini al Professor of Surg 

Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pr 
of Surgery 

William Stanley McCune, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 

Vincent Michael Iovine, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 

Carl Berg, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orth pedic Surgery 

Calvin Trexler Klopp, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 

Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Ortho pedi Sur qt ry 

Jerome Blaine Harrell. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Leonard Theodore Peterson, A.B., B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Orthopedi, Surgery 

Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., 

William Ross Morris, M.D., 

Harold Walter Krogh, D.D.S., Asso iate in Dental Surgery 

Jacob Joseph Weinstein, B.S., Phar.G.. M.D., Associate in Surgery 

William Carey Meloy, M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Surgery 

Edward Alexander Сагит, M.D., 

Edward James Beattie, Jr., M.D., 

Walter Henry Gerwig, Jr., A.B., 

Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D., 


Associate in Dental Surgery 
Associate in Surgery 


Asso tate in Surgi ry 
Associate in Surger y 
M.D., Associate in Sur gery 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


(72) 


The School of Medicine 


Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Clinieal Instructor in Surgery 

Arthur James Mourot, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Joseph Francis Conlon, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 

Otto Anderson Engh, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Duane Case Richtmeyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Richard Lee Jackson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Leon Gerber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Thomas Bradley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Lloyd Byron Burk, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Ernest Alva Gould, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Austin Bertram Rohrbaugh, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedi 
Surgery 

T. Wiley Hodges, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

George Alfred H ereins, B.S. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Marvin Hayne Kendrick, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Brooks Gideon Brown, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

William Bert Ford, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Gordon Sparks Letterman, A.B. B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Surgery 

Lois Irene Platt, A B., M.D., Clini al Instructor in Surgery (Cancer 
Cytology 

Theodore Crandall Alford, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Surgery 

Guy Neill Berry, B.S., M.D., Fellow in Surgery 

William Shibley Elias, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Surgery 


280 Introduction t r fer The Staff 
One hour twice a week. Lectures and recitatior vering the field of 
general surgery 

284 Surgical Physiology The Staff 
A clinical and laboratory course with particular f 
physiology. Two hours a week 

ree у es oe А "m а 
373-74 Clinical Clerkship I The Staff 
The stu lent is a igned nd re quired t м } Dt r v1 
cases for diagnosi t ( I 
375-76 Ward Walks The Staff 
Gro vard 1 r ۷ I € 
respi ve sta in t 1 G g I 
pital 
377-78 Orthopedics 1 The Stafi 
/ 474 ] 
Weekly ortl ypedic lecture, Gallinger Hospital weekly thre 
orthopedic clinic, Surgery Outpatient D University H 


379-80 Surgical Staff Conference I The Staff 
Tuesday at Gallinger Hospital; Wednesday at the University Hospital 


The George Washington University 


I Blades 
of various surgical diseases to the entire third- and 


es. One hour a week 


Horwitz 


Hill 


491-92 Surgical Pathology II Hill 


493-94 Su 


UROLOGY 


Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology, Executive Officer 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Associate in Urology 

William Dabney Jarman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Edward Egner Ferguson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 

Leon Richard Culbertson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Gordon Rhodes MacDonald, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Herbert DeGrange Wolff, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 


"туз 
395-90 Clinics 
hing and demor 
emphasis on 


clinics and clinical te: 


. * . 13 
vering the entire neid of ur 


norbid pathology. One! 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


JUNE 1, 1949 


Atchison, Joseph Lave Va 

Baird, Glenn Dean D.C 
B.S. 1944, University of Oregon 

Jand, Philip Theodore D.( 


A.B. 1945, The George Washington 
University 


Berkow, Morton Donald D.C 
B.S. 1946, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
Jessman, Alice Neuman N.J 
(With stinc ) 
A.B. 19 Smith College 
Binder, Samuel Sholom Pa 


A.B. 1945, Marietta College 


Boteler, Marcia D.C. 
А.В, 1945, The George Washington 
University 
Boyd, Thompson Harmes ш 
B.S. 1946, University of Oklahoma 
Burnes, James Patrick, Jr D.( 
Chapman, James Eliot D.( 
Cluff, Leighton Eggertsen Utah 
(W listinction ) 


Cohen, June Rae D 
n) 
e George Washington 


Cooper, William Hurlbert Ohio 
А.В. 1946, Western Reserve University 
Cooperman, Bernard Robert D.C 


A.B. 1946, The George Washington 


University 


Crisp, William Earl, Jr Ohio 

Curtis, James Leroy Wis 

De Lashmutt, Robert gene Ohio 

Ditzler, Marshall Ernest Pa 
B.S. 1935, Lebanon Valley College 

Dixon, William Martin Ind 


Droulard, Kenneth Earl M 
Dunbar, Anne Cameror ( 
A.B. 1942, The George Washingtor 
University 
A.M. 1944, Colorado College 
English, Harold Meduin Md 
B.S. 1949, Washington College 


Essman, Leonard Joseph N 

Foster, Robert Russell о 

Goddard, James Lee Oh 

Greenlee, Robert Leonard Ind 

Hardy, William McClure Wa 
B.S. 1945, University of Oregor 

Hashim, John Sarkise Mass 
B.S. 1947, University of New Hamp- - 

shire 

Haynes, Aubrey Franklin Tenr 

Hines, Robert Haynam 0 
B.S. 1949, Mount Union ( ollege 

Howie, Donald Lynk Mass 

Jenkins, Robert Lawrence. Jr p 

Kelser, George Archibald, Jr Md 


B.S. 1946, Harvard Univers ty 
Kilpatrick, John Taylor 


B.S. 1945, University of Oklahoma 


Kiracofe, Arthur Hiram, Jr M 
A.B, 1943, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
A.M. 1945, Columbia University 
Lahti, Carl Robert Mich 
Lane, John Goethe, Jr Fla 
Lash, Robert Frederick Ш 


Law, Arthur Gre 

Lee, Gilbert Sta: 
A.B. 1941, Stanford University 

Maclean, Marion Elizabet! р. 
BS 1944, The George Washington 


Mahaney, Thom 1 Mi 
Michael, Arnold I 
(With distinction ) 
Michols, Raymond Martin Wis 
B.S. 1945, University of Notre Dame 
Miller, Ray Lambert Va 
B.S. 1936, Northwest Missouri Stat 
Teachers College 


Mossman, Paul B Va 
i f ( 
Jean Md 
ge Мазі r 
y Miss 
1949, Mis ppi State ( 
Pollack, Jerome Lee D4 
I " Frank Ma all 
( ge 
А x А K 
est 1 М y 
ч І 4 
Michae M 
1938, Bo ver 
ard Law 
194€. ( Univers 
lar A 
) M 
M 
Bar N 
» Elizat I 
1 
Whitnack, John 1 M 
Whyte, Ann І 
А.В. ro4 The ( \ 
I t 
Willisme Gela An 1 
With d 
B Кога 
Wimberley. Mary ( A 
A.B 44, l ersit A 


etman, Thomas W r RI 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
1949-50 


A 
Abraham, Abe Samuel (IV) Calif 
B.S. 1938, Westminster College 
Araujo-Vidal, Juan (111) Puerto Rico 
B.S. 1940, University of Puerto Rico 
Ashworth, Charles Raymond (1) Idaho 
Avery, John Lawrence (IV) D.C 
B.S. 1937, University of Maryland 


M.S. 1939, The George Washington 
University 
Aye, Ralph Claxton (IV) Ill. 
M.S. 1941, Northwestern University 


B 
Bacci, Carl Eugene (1) Fla 
Baratta, Michael Vincent (I) N.Y. 
A.B. 1949, Columbia University 
Barefoot, Julius Jackson (IV) N.C. 
Barefoot, Verna Young (1V) N.C 


B.S. 1938, University of Cincinnati 
M.S. 1945, University of Chicago 


Barila, Timothy George (IV) N.Mex 

Barinott, Jeanne Frances (111) D.C, 
B.S. 1947, Pennsylvania State College 

Barkin, Gilbert Donald (1) D.C 


B.S. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Barnett, Helen McConnell (IV) D.C 
A.B. 1947, The George Washington 
University 


Barnett, Robert Alexander (11) D.C 


A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Barr, Joseph Frederick (111) N.J. 
Barrison, William John (III) Pa. 
B.S. 1946, Pennsylvania State Teachers 


College, East Stroudsburg 
Beatty, Harry Bartton (III) Va 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 


Bellomy, Bruce Ben (II) Va 
Bergstrom, Roger Heaner (II) Md. 
Bernstein, Miriam Hannah (1) N.Y 
A.B. 1949, Mount Holyoke College 
Berry, Robert Hahn (III) Ohio 
Blachly, Charles Howard (I) Fla 
B.S. 1949, American University 
Blair, Thomas Calvin (III) D.C 
B.S. 1947, University of Michigan 
Blue, John Frederick (III) D.C 
B.S. 1942, North Carolina State 
College 
Bowen, Thales, Jr. (II) D.C 


A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Bowler, John Andrew, Jr. (III) D.C 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Boyer, Delos White (IV) D.C 
Bradley, John Grover (TIT) Nev 
Brady, Neal Caldwell (III) Calif 
B.S. 1947, Western Reserve University 
Brawner, Edgar Newlon, Jr. (III) D.C 
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Breeding, Robert Burton (111) Ky. 
A.B. 1944, Transylvania College 
B.S. 1944, University of Kentucky 


Brennan, Robert James (11) Va 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Brewer, Robert George (11) Md 
A.B. 1948, Hamilton College 


Bristow, John Wesley (IV) Calif 

Broadstreet, Henry Thomas, Jr. (IV) Fla 
B.S. 1945, University of Florida 

Brooks, Harrison Morton, Jr. (IV) N.Y. 


B.S. 1940, Wheaton College, Ill 
Bruce, Clayton Roy (IV) Md 
B.S. 1946, University of Pittsburgh 
Bruce, James Crawford (III) DA 
Busch, Inez Lorraine (1) N.Y 


B.S. 1949, University of Rochester 
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Cahan, Jules Isaac (1) D.C 
B.S. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Carnes, Raymond Eugene (IV) Md 
A.B. 1947, The George Washington 
1 niversity 
Carr, George Lafayette (II) Ga 
Clinkston, Philip (11) Mich 
B.S. 1942, University of Michigan 
M.S. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Cobb, Leonard Cowgill (I) Wash 
B.S. 1949, University of Washington 
Coffey, Hubert Franklin (1) Tenn 
Cohen, George Joel (IV) D.C 
Cohen, Melvin S. (I) N.Y 
A.B. 1938, Brooklyn College 
B.S. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Cole, Fenwick Earl (IT) D.C 
Cole, Ralph John (TIT) P 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Conner, Ray Bradford (T) D.C 
Connor, Audrey Marie (IV) р 
A.B. 1945, Trinity College 
Connor, Joseph Daniel (IV) D.C 
Conzelman, Gaylord Maurice III Calif 
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A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
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University 
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B.S. 1947, Rutgers University 
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B.S. 1949, Villanova College 
Coultrip, Raymond Laverne, Jr. (П) D.C 
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B.S. 1947, The George Washington 
University 
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B.S. 1941, University of Pittsburgh 
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Padgett, Glenn Ernest (1) Fla 
A.B. 1949, Duke University 
Parrish, Matthew Denwood (IV) Va 
A.B. 1939, University of Virginia 
Paull, Alt Morton (IV) R.I 
Pear, Bertram Lincoln (IV) I 
A.B. 1947. The George Washingto 
Univers 
Pembert« Henry Walter (11) M 
A.B. 194 erst College 
Perna, Le t (1) D.C 
Phillips, Lawrence Vince (II) I 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Pickering, Woodrow Harold (II) Ohic 
Pidgeon, Joseph William (111) N.Y 
Pillow, David James (1) Va 
Pine, Donald Kay (11) D 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Piver, Julius Samuel (II) D.( 
B.S. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Plymyer, Ray Earl (II) Pa 
B.S. 1948, Pennsylvania State College 
Poole, Robert Smallwood (1) р. 
Porter, Bennet Allen, Jr. (1) D.( 
Potter, Stanley Eugene (11) W.Va 
Price, Curtis Lee (1) Calif 


Price, Elizabeth (111) D 
A.B. 1941, Columbia University 


A.M. 1944, University of Minnesota 
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Rapp, Raymond Edward, Jr. (II) D 
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Rawlings, Joseph Edwin, Jr. (1) M 
Reyes, Raul Gregorio (IV) Mexi 
B.S. 1946, Georgetown University 
Rhame, Harold Ellis, Jr. (TII) N.Y 
A.B. 1946, Princeton University 
Ritts, Roy Ellot, Jr. (III) D 
А.В. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Robertson, Jack Rodney (IV) D 
Robertson, Joseph William (III) Tex 
B.S. 1947, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 
Robin, Eugene Debs (IIT) D. 
B.S. 1945, M.S. 1946, The George 
Washington University 
Rock, Herman Henry (IV) Was! 


B.S. 1942, Washington State College 
Rosenblum, David Joseph (1) 
B.S. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Rosendorf, Stanley Bernard (1) Md 


B.S. 1948, University of Maryland 
Rosenthal, Melvin Stanley (11) D 
A.B. 1949, The George Washingtor 
University 
Rowe, Frank Joseph (11) N 
Rubenstein, Norman Hartley (IV) D 
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A.B. 1947, Princeton University 
Sager, Stanley Melvin (1) D. 


A.B. 1949, Duke University 


The School of Medicine 


Sanders, Bertram Webb (1) Va. 
A.B. 1949, E nam College 
Sandiford, George William (IIT) D.C 
Sandmeyer, Melvin Wesley, Jr. (1) D.C. 
Sansum, LaVane Earl (11) Calif. 
A.B. 1947, University of California 
Savarese, Charles Joseph, Jr. (IV) D.C. 
A.B. 1941, University of North 
Carolina 
Saville, John William (I) Md. 
Schmidt, Donald Gerry (IV) Mont 
B.S. 1942, University of Washington 
Schmidt, William F. (III) 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Schultz, Theodore Art! (II) D.C 
B.S. 1948, Capital niversity 
Schurter, Maxine Ann (III) D. 
A.B. 1944, Pomona College 
Schwartz, Julius Louis (III) N.Y 
A B. 1947. New York University 
Seborer, Miriam Zeitlin (IV) D.C 
A.B. 1939, Hunter College 
A.M. 1940, Columbia University 
Silverberg, Stanley Melvin (IT) р. 
B.S. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Smith, Casper Hayden, Jr. (1) Okla 
Smith. Samuel Rodmond (TII) Va 
Solomson, Carl Edward (1) Ohio 
Speevack, Harold Lynn (I) Ohi 
B.S. 1949, Ohio State University 
Sprowell, Robert Roy (II) Wyo 
A.B. 1948, University of Denver 
Stachowiak, Edward Joseph (1) Pa 
Stage Hutchinson (II) Va 
Sta t William (11) Va 
A.B. 1948, Gettysburg College 
Stallings, James Henry, Jr. (II) D.( 
A.B. 1948, Duke University 
Stamey, Harry Clay (II) Pa 
A.B. 194 The George Washington 
Univer ty 
Stansfield, James Arthur (1) W 
B.S. 1949, Washington State College 
Stein, Harold Lawson (IV) N.Y 
A.B. 194% The George Washington 
{ versity 
Stewart, A Hugh (IT) Calif 
Beim Nev 
A.B ty Nevad 
ewar | (D D. 
B.S ma Po 
Institute 
Stokes, James Arthur (II) Fla 
Straight, Belinda Crompton (III) N.Y 
Strasser, Noel Faine (1) Ky 
Stronski, Gerald Edward (1) Mic 
Stump, Charles Albert (II) W.Va, 
A.B. 1948, University of Pennsylvania 
Switzer, Walter Edwin (IV) HIT 
M.S. 1941, University of Illinois 
T 
Teagle, Ernest Howard (1) D 
Thibadeau, Andrew Francis (IV) Md 
A.B, 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Thomas, Paul Augustus, Jr. (IT) Pa 


B.S. 1949, The George Washington 


University 


Thorpe, Emmet Joseph (III) 
B.S. 1948, Western Reserve University 


D.C. 


Titus, Elijah White, Jr. (I1) D.C, 
Townsend, Charles Eby (III) D.C. 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Trible, William MacLohon (IV) D.C 
A.B. 1943, Princeton University 
Tripp, Richard Carlton (II) Va 
A.B. 1947, State University of 
Iowa 
Tsomides, James Leonidas (1) Maine 
Tugendhaft, Robert Irwin (11) D.C. 
B.S. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
U 
Uhrik, Irene Joan (III) Pa 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1946, Pennsylvania 
State College 
Umhau, John B. (II) р. 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Unger, Howard Robert (11) D,( 
A.B. ı949, The George Washington 
University 
Upton, Emily Frances (IV) Md 
B.S. 1942, University of Maryland 
v 
Van de Water, Malcolm Stickle (III) Fla 
Vann, Clarence Houstan (1) Mic 
B.S. 1947, Wayne University 
Varvaressos, Yvonne (1) DAC 
Vigoreaux, Jose Ramon (III) Puerto R 


Vivion, Charles George (11) 


Waalkes, Teur 
B.S. 1942 
Ph.D. 19 

Wacker, Warre rnest 

Wade, Robert Lee (111) 

Waldrop, Francis Neil (IV) 


Walter, Katherine M m (IV 
B.S. 1944 The George Washingtor 
University 
Weaver, F k Lloyd, Jr. (IV) 
A.B. 194 The George Washingto 
Wellso, Charles George (1 
B.S. 194 University of W sin 
West, Marc Lee (II) 
B.S. 1948, The George Wa gte 
Unive 
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A.B. 1948, The George Washing 
University 
Whisenand, Benjan Murray (III) 
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University 
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Winter, Frank Ephraim (IV) N.Y. Y 
B.S. 1943, University of Pittsburgh 

Woidich, Francis DeSales (II) D.C. Yanow на Art mah IV , 
B.S. 1945, Harvard University Yedziniak, Michael Aloysiu 


Wood, Edwin Charles (IV) D.C. Young, Ко! (III) 
Wroth, Ralph Lane (III) Pa A.B. 1948, The G 
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Meeting of the Academic Council 


Foreign-lan guage examinations for 
candidates for the Master’s de- 
grees 


Stated 


meeting of the Board of 


tees 


Christmas recess 


Classes resume 
Last day for applications for de- 


grees to be conferred in Feb- 
ruary 
Last day for rex eiving disserta- 


tons of candidat es for the de- 
grees of Doctor « f Philoso; hy, 
Doctor of Juridical Science, ar 
Doctor of Education to he con- 


ferred in February 


September 14 and 


classes begir 
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THE 

Date 
Jan. 8 ....... : 
Jan. 20 ....... 


Jan. 22-30 ....| 


Jan. 31 


Feb. : 
руе 
Feb. 8 v. 


Ea „4...4. 


Feb. 22 
March 1 ...... 


March 8 
March 20 


March 23 and 
April 13 


Day 


Monday 


Saturday ............ 
Monday through 
Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday and Friday. 
Monday 
Thursday 


Friday 


Thursday 
Thursday 


Thursdays 1. «eee eee 
Tuesday 
Friday and Saturday. 
Friday 


Saturday 


Tuesday 
Tuesday 
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Occasion 


Last day for receiving theses of 


candidates for the Master’s de- 

grees and for the professional 

degrees in Engineering to be 

conferred in February / 
Last day of classes for the fall 

term 


К TAS í 
Fall term examination period 
Examinations for students who 


wish to qualify for advanced 
urses or waive curriculum re- 


Registration 

Classes resume for the winter term 

Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Last day on which candidates | 


may file thesis subjects for the 
Master’s degrees to be conferred 
in May 

Winter Convocation. Ho 

Applications for fellows! 
1951-52 should be 

Stated meeting of 
Trustees 

Meeting of the University Faculty 

Easter recess 

Last day for 
tions of candidate 
f f Doctor of 
Doctor of Juri lical Science, апа 
Doctor of Education to Бе con- 
ferred in May 

Last day on which 
may file dissertation 
for the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy, Doctor of Juridical 
Science, and Doctor of Edu- 
cation to be conferred the fol- 
lowing February 

Last day for applications for de- 

grees to be conferred in May 

Foreign language examinations for 
candidates for the Master’s de- 
grecs 

Meeting of the Academic Council 

Applications for scholarships for 

1951-52 should be filed 


disserta- 
for the de 


>} nhy 
CCS ( Philosophy, 


subjects 
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May ML. 
May 30 .. 


Summer Term:* 
June 4 


June 
July 
July 
July 


Aug. 1 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 3 
Sept, 
Sept. 


Sept. 24 


«26-28 .. 


* The calendar { 
Sesion. atm . gor the Law School is as fe 
The cate “eptember oc 
е ca endar for the Special ses 
June ıı 30; Six-Week Session ] e 
for each of these sessio; Pda 


T 


Day 


Wednesday 


Tues da y 


Wednesday thr 
Thursday 
Thursday 


Sunday 
Wednesday 


Monday 


Tuesday ... 
Wednesday 
Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Monday 


Saturday 


Monday 
Friday 
Friday 


Monday 


We Inesday throug! 
Friday 


18 оп the first da 


Last day for receiving theses of 
candidates for the Master’s de- 
grees and for the professiona! 

in Engi i 
conferred in May 


degrees cenng to 


oc 


Last day of classes the win- 
ter term 
Winter term examination period 


Annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Baccalaureate Sermon 

Commencement 


of 


Registratior new stu 
the first session and th 
week term of the sum 

Classes begin 

Independence Day. H liday 

First summer session ends 

Registration for the second 

at imer term 


пе 8 


sessior 


or t 


Classes begi 
Last day for 
grees to 


de 


a 
applications for 
r 1 ۸ 


be coni ec in N 


vember 
F reign-language examinations { r 
candidates for the Master’s de- 


grees 
Labor Day. Holiday 
Fifteen-week term en 


these 
degrees ; i 
nal degrees in F 
be £ < ] N 
€ x 
Last ¢ і receiving d r 
tons of candidates u ‹ 
grec р of P 
D f Juri al Science 
Doctor of Education to be 
terre Nov ber 
Regist for fall t« 
th emi I с 
first session, June 4-]uly Second 
of Educatie ta t: Presessior 
Postsessic Augus ' Registration 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees o 
and Vice-President o 
by election: 


f the University is composed of the President 
f the University ex officio and the following persons 


1950 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall; 1140 Fifteenth Street TA 
Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D.; National Bureau of 
Standards 


Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B.; Hibbs Building 


Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D.; 3405 Lowell Street 

*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B. LL.M. ; 712 Jackson Place 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., 
Justice 

*Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B.; 3o Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B. LL.B.; 5415 
Bethesda, Maryland 


LL.D.; United States Department of 


Edgemoor Lane, 


1951 
Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B.: 701 Union Trust Building 
Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LLD: Litt.D.; National Geographic Society 
*Brooks Hays, AB LL. LL.D.; The House Office Building 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B.; Washington Loan and Trust Company 
Benjamin Mosby McKelway, The Evening Star Building 
*Claude Worthington Owen, LL.M.; 2321 Fourth Street Northeast 
Lloyd Bennett Wilson; 2100 Connecticut Avenue 


1952 
John St. C] 
Homer Cur 
*Watson D 
Robert Ved 
Charles Ca 


air Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B.; Colorado Building 


nmings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D. L.H.D.; 1625 K Street 


avis, B.S. in C.E., C.E.; 1719 N Street 


der Fleming, LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 


Troll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B.: Riggs National Bank 
Mrs, Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D.: 502 National Savings and Trust 
Building 


зы Га 
Nominated by the alumni 
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Smithsonian Institution 


Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D.; 
1801 I Street 


*Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D.; 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Robert Vedder Fleming 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Parsons Erwin | 


Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Newell Windom Ellison 


* Nominated by the alumni 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 
The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the 


University shall be members ex officio of each of the committees of the 


Board. The President of the University shall be Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mr. Ellison, Secretary; Mr. Erwin; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Glover; 
Mr. McKelway; Mr. Tuckerman 
COMMITTEE on EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Mr. Wetmore, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover; Mr. Howard; 


Dr. White 


COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Aspinwall, Chairman; Mr. Howard; Mrs. Strong 


| COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. Erwin, Chairman; Mr. Aspinwall; Mr. Lawson 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 


Mr. Ellison, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover; Mr. McKelway 


CoMMITTEE ON Honors 
Mr. Grosvenor, Chairman; Mr. Briggs; Mr. Cummings; Mr, Glover; 
Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON ALUMNI RELATIONS 


Mr. Davis, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Owen; Mr. Wetmore; 
Dr. White 


COMMITTEE ON University L 


M ^ B riggs, 


IBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


Chairman ; Mr. Cummings; Mr. Lawson; Mr. Wetmore; 


Dr. White 
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CoMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. Cummings, Chairman; Mr. Brookes; Mr. Ellison; Mr. Hays; 
Mr. Howard 
COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND LANDS 


Mr. Lawson, Chairman; Vice-President Grant, Secretary; 
Mr. Glover; Mr. Tuckerman b 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 
Mr. Wilson, Chairman; Mr. Erwin; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Freer; 
Mr. Grosvenor 
COMMITTEE ON EXTRA-CURRICULAR ÅCTIVITIES 
Mr. Brookes, Chairman; Mr. Freer; Mr. Hays; Mr. Owen; 
Mr. Tuckerman 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Freer, Chairman; Vice-President Grant, Secretary; Mrs. Evans; 
Mr. McKelway; Mr. Wetmore 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, 
Vice-President a 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 

Donald David Blanchard, B.C.E., Business Manager 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Activities for Men 


Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 
Alan Thomas Deibert, 


tries 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions a 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Director of Physical Education for Women 
Lester Allan Smith, A.M., Director of Alumni Relations 
John Rust Busick, A.B., Director of Public Relations 
Don Carlos Faith, A.M., Director of Veterans Education 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Coordinator of Scientific Activ- 
ittes 


Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Special Assistant to the President 


A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Coun- 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian College 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Coun il 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School 

M edicine 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of the Law Sch 
Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Dean of the Schooi 

Engineering 
Charles W : 
James Har 
Arthur E 
Elmer Le 


atson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 
old Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
dward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 


8 шә Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean 0] the Division 1 { 
б tudent; ; Uni ersity Marshal 
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Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 
William Lewis Turner, A.M., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
Katharine Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 
Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Assistant Dean of the School of 
Engineering 


THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University 
The Director of Admissions 
The Registrar 

The Librarian 


The Administrative Secretary 


Tue GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The Chairman of the Council 
Florence Marie Mears Fred Salisbury Tupper 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Dean of the College 
Ira Bowers Hansen Charles William Cole 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


Е The Dean of the College 
Edward Henry Sehrt Charles Edward Gauss 


Tue SCHOOL or MEDICINE 


The Dean of the School 


Paul Kenneth Smith Angus Maclvor Griffin 


Tue Law Scuoor 


The Dean of the School 


r John Patrick Burke 


William Thomas Frye 


Tue SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 


7 The Dean of the School 
N 
orman Bruce Ames Carl Hugo Walther 
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Tue ScHOOL or PHARMACY 


The Dean of the School 
Tue SCHOOL or EDUCATION 
The Dean of the School 


William Henry Myers Burnice Herman Jarman [ 


Tue SCHOOL or GOVERNMENT 


The Dean of the School 
John Withrow Brewer Howard Maxwell Merriman 


Tue Division or University STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


THE Division or SPECIAL STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


Tue SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL PoLicy 


The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of the Junior College 

The Dean of Columbian College 

The Chairman of the Graduate Council 
The Dean of the School of Medicine 

The Dean of the Law School 

The Dean of the School of Engineering 

The Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

The Dean of the School of Education 

The Dean of the School of Government 
The Dean of the Division of University Students 
The Dean of the Division of Special Students 
The Dean of the Summer Sessions 

The Administrative Secretary 


COMMITTEE on ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Harold Griffith Sutton, Chairman 


Francis Edgar Johnston Carville Dickinson Benson 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
5 Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 
William Thomas Fryer 


і Louis Clark Keating 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 


Thomas Martin Peery 


COMMITTEE on PUBLIC CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 


. Elmer Louis Kayser, University Marshal; Chairman 

Frank Mark Weida Carl Hugo Walther 

Ira Bowe Charles William Cole 
Fred Everett Nessell 


rs Hansen 
Burnice Herman Jarman 


Donald David Blanchard 


COMMITTEE ON. RESEARCH 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Chairman 


ehrt Chester Elwood Leese 
Donald Stevenson Watson 
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CoMMITTEE ON STUDENT LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Warren Reed West, Chairman 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 


Burnice Herman Jarman 
Martin Steele Day 


Henry William Herzog 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 


Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Chairman | 


Harold Griffith Sutton Henry William Herzog 
Fred Everett Nessell Donald David Blanchard 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


Burnice Herman Jarman, Chairman 
Mitchell Dreese Ralph Dale Kennedy 
Claud Max Farrington 


COMMITTEE ON SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Chairman 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks John Withrow Brewer 
COMMITTEES ON STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 


Burnice Herman Jarman, Chairman 
Claud Max Farrington Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 
Marjorie Tate James Harold Coberly 
Six Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON FoRENSICS AND DRAMATICS 


Lubin Poe Leggette, Chairman 
Elizabeth Burtner Edwin Lockwood Stevens 


COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 
John Russell Mason Gretchen Louisa Rogers 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 
Elbridge Colby Henry William Herzog 
Margaret Davis (Alumna) William Ellenberger (Alumnus) 
Two Student Members 


EMERITUS FACULTY 


PAUL BARTSCH, Pu.D. ScD. "Lebanon" 
Professor Emeritus of Zoology Lorton, Va 


RAY SMITH BASSLER, Рн.р., Sc.D 


Professor Emeritus of Geology 


GEORGE MORTON CHURCHILL, Ри р. 5601 River Rd 


Professor Emeritus of English History 


6704 sth St 


WALTER COLLINS CLEPHANE, LLM. LLD. 6000 Connecticut Ave 
Professor Emeritus of Law Chevy Chase, Md 


ANNA PEARL COOPER, A.M 


1028 Connecticut Ave 
Professor Emeritus of Engl 


WILLIAM CULLEN FRENCH, PH.D Gaithersburg, Md 
Professor Emeritus о! Education in Residence 


ROBERT FISKE GRIGGS, Pu.D. 207 Alden Rd 
Professor Emeritus of Botany 


GILBERT LEWIS HALL, A.B., LL.B 


rofessor Emeritus of Law 


Carnegie, Pa 
1208 N. Wayne St 
Arlington, Va 
GEORGE NEELY HENNING, А.М. Lrrr.D 3720 McKinley St 

Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, M.D. 
rofessor Emeritus of Anatomy 
JOHN WILMER LATIMER. LL.B 14 Newlands St. — 
rojessor Emeritus of Law Chevy Chase, Md 
COLIN MACKENZIE MACKALL, Рн.р 
"rofessor Emeritus of Chemistry in. Residence 


W ILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, A.M ,MD 


rojessor Emeritus of Medicine 


JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., M.D 
Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 

WALTER LEWIS M( LL, A.B., LL.B., 51р 
"rofessor Emeritus of Law 

EDWARD ELLIOTT RICHARDS( IN, M.D 


Tu.D., Pu.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Phil 


5339 42d St. 


3700 Massachusetts Ave 

Lovettsville, Va 

1344 19th St 

Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Ind 

3214 roth PI. SE 


sophy 

GEORGE BYRON ROTH, А.В. M.D 
rofessor Emeritus o 

ALFRED FRANCIS 


rolessor Emeritus 


3814 T St 
Pharmac ology 


WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M 35 Bryant St 
of Library Science 
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CHARLES SIDNEY SMITH, Px.D. 10358 Ashton Dr 
Professor Emeritus of Class al Languages Los Angeles, Calif 
HECTOR GALLOWAY SPAULDING, BS., LL.B., 
S.J.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Law 
WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD, 
LL.D., Lrrr.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Law 


1423 Madison St 


AM., LL.B., 1661 Crescent Pl. 


THEODORE JUDSON ABERNETHY, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

EDWARD CAMPION ACHESON, Рн.р. 
Associate Professor of Finance 

CAROLINE LANDER ADAMS, Pu.D. 


Lecturer in Botany 


PAUL CHARLES ADKINS, АВ. M.D. 
Instructor in Anatomy 
ERRETT CYRIL ALBRI FTON, A.B, MD 
Fry Professor of Physiology 
JOHN GAGE ALLEE, Jr, A.M. 
Assistant Professor oj English 
ANTONIO ALONSO, A.M. 
Associate Professor of Spanish 
EDWARD ALPEN Pu.D 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacol gy 
LOUIS KATZ ALPERT, B.S., M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 
SEYMOUR ALPERT, A.B. MD 
sistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
HENRY FRED ALVES, A.M 
rofessorial Lecturer in Education 
JAMES FRANCIS AMBI RY, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
NORMAN BRUCE AMES, M.S., ЕЕ. LL.B 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 
HARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D. 
Professor of Dermatol 


WILLIAM STATON ANDERSON, A.B., M.D 
linical Professor of Pediatrics 

WARREN ANDREW, 
rofessor of Anatomy 


JEROME STRAU 
Assistant p. 


E 
ogy and Syphilology 


Рн.р., M.D. 


SS ANTEL, Jr., 
rofessor of Electrical Engineering 
WALTER LOUIS ASLING, A.M, 

Associate in pj, 


hystcs 


B.S. iN E.E, 


. > 

Ad The University Faculty is composed of the Presid 

the Admins Кеінгаг (who shall act as Secretary of 
istrative К 

үе Жы» ‚ы ecretary, the Comptroller, 


û, the Supe: 
and college faculties Perintendent of the Hospital, 
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3030 44th St 


Rolling Valley 
Vienna, Va. 


242 N. Granada St 
Arlington, Va. 


1335 HSt 


$18 Cumberland Ave 
Somerset, Md. 
830 Buchanan St. NE. 


5124 45th St. 


1307 N. Pierce St. 
Arlington, Va 


1323 20th St. S. 
Arlington, Va 


2120 16th St. 
6524 Ist St 
1762 N Troy St. 


Arlington, Va. 
8 Westwood Dr, 


Westmorelar d Hills 
1717 Poplar Lane 
1901 Wyoming Ave 
2223 H St 


3629 Jenifer St. 


2638 N. Florida St. 
Arlington, Va 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


, Md 


ent of the University, the Director < 
the University Faculty), the Libraria . 
the Business Manager, the Director of Health 
and the membership of the several school 
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RUTH HARRIET ATWELL, A.M. 


Professor of Physical Education for Women; 
Director of Women’s Athletics 


TUNE ELIZABETH AYERS, A.M. 
Associate in Secretarial Studies 


FRANK SOLOMON В; ACON, B.S 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


WILLIAM ELDRIDGE BAGEANT, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Anes thesiology 


» MD. 


JENNINGS BAILEY, Jr., L L .B. 
Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
WALTER HALL BAILEY, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Сас ged 


WILLIAM OTIS BAILEY, Jr., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in e. пе 


STANLEY SAMUEL BAITZ, LL B. 


Lecturer in Journalism 


ARNOLD KENT BALLS, PH.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 


GORDON BARNEWALL, M.B.A. 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


ROBERT HENRY BARTER, M.D. 

Associate Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

JEANNE CECILE BATEMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

HARRY CLARK BATES, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

EMIL HERBERT BAUERSFELD, 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RALPH GREGORY BEACHLEY, M.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Public Health Practice 


OTHO THOMPSON BEALL, Jr., A.M. 


Instructor in English Composition 


A.B. M.D. 


JOHN WALTER BEARDSLEE III, A.B., B.D. 
Assistant Professor of Religion 

EDWARD JAMES BEATTIE, Jr., M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Surgery 

VIRGINIA PATTERSON BEELAR, A.B., M.D, 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
JOSEPH BEINSTEIN, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RUTH BOSCHWITZ BENEDICT, 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


М.р. 


Dr, P.H. 


4268 №. Vacation Lane 
Arlington, Va. 


13 Riggs Rd. NE. 
4828 Rodman St. 


3754 Jocelyn St. 


31 


Route 1 
Rockville, Md. 


2029 G St. 
University Hospital 
627 Farragut St. 


36 El Camino Real 
Berkeley, Calif. 


2029 G St. 


3647 Minnesota Ave. SE. 


1229 37th St. 

5921 Brook Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 

4353 Warren St 

3119 17th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


Young Hope Farm 


Upper Marlboro, Md. 


6710 46th St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


2226 Washington Ave. 


;, Md. 


Silver Spring 
5047 Sedgwick St. 
4307 35th St. S 

Fairlington, Va. 


4935 Massachusetts Ave 


Staff of Instruction 


CARVILLE DICKINSON BENSON. A B., LL.B., 
S.J.D. 
Professor of Law 


CARL BERG, MD. 
Assistant ( 


SIDNEY BERMAN, B.S., M.D : 
Assistant Clinical Professor oí Psychiatry 

BERNARD BERNSTEIN, B.S.. BME. 
ecturer in Mechanical Engineering 

SOLOMON RODNEY BERSACK, M.D 
ssociate in Radiology 

LEE SHEWARD BIELSKI, A.M. 
Instructor in Speech 

CATHARINE BIRCH, A.B. M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology 


ROLAND ESSIG BIEREN, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
CHARLES EDWARD BISH, A.M., Ep.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Educati 
BRIAN BLADES, XB. M.D. 
Professor of Surgery 
CHARLES WATSON BLIVEN, M.S. 
Professor of Pharmacy; Dean 
Pharmacy 


WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, A M. 
„р 


c.D. 

Professor of Medic 
Medicine; 
Hospital 


LESTER SYLVAN BLUMENTHAL, A.B, M.D. 
©. IN Mep. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HAROLD JEROME BOBYS, A.B., C.P.A. 
Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Administratio 
STERLING BOCKOVEN, М.р. 
Associate in Ophthalmology 
ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, Pu D. 
rofessor of American Literature: Cha 
the Graduate Council 


DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN. A.M., M.D 
Clinical Professor of Surgery; Director of Health 
Administration: University S 
FRANK SPAULD 


ING BORDEN, B.C.F 
cturer in Civil Engineering 


PAUL WILLIAM BOWMAN, Рн.р. 


Professor of Bio 


of the School of 


M.D., 


ine; Dean of the School of 
Medical Director of the University 


n 


тап of 


urgeon 


logy 


slinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


3176 18th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


3805 Kanawha St 

2723 Connecticut Ave 

4105 4th St. SE 

2702 Wisconsin Ave. 

1569 Mt Eagle PI. 
Alexandria, Va. 

3032 R St. 

1115 Aronow Dr - 
Falls Church, Va. 

14 Duvall Dr. 


Westmoreland Hills, 


117 Albemarle St. 


Westmoreland Hills, 


812 Heron Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md, 


4617 Hawthorne Lane 


1601 Argonne Рі. 


4106 Oakridge Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md 


} ' A. 
1752 Massachusetts Av 


Southport . 
Silver Spring, Md 


1835 I St 


3611 Chesapeake St 


3114 sth St. N. 
Arlington, Va 
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JAMES IRVING BOYD, M.D. 


Lecturer in Medicine 
ORTON WELLS BOYD, AM. СР. 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


THOMAS BRADLEY, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
RALPH BRADY, B.S. Ix EE.. 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
ANDREW JOSEPH BRENNAN, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
CARLTON ERNEST BRETT, A.M. 
Instructor in English Composition 
JOHN WITHROW BREWER, Pa.D. 
Professor of International Law 
ROBERT LEE BRICKH¢ JUSE, В.5., M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
CRENSHAW DOUGLAS BRIGGS, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
WILLIAM PAUL BRIGGS, M S., Sc.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacy 
ALBERT SEYMOUR BRK НТ, M.D. : 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
CHARLES KESTNER BRI SHTBILL, M.B.A 
Lecturer in Physical Education 
ALFRED BRIGULIO, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine; 
sity Physician 
WARREN DANIEL BRILL, B S., MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
JOHN FREDERICK BROUGHER, А.М, 
Lecturer in. Education 
BROOKS GIDEON BROWN, B.S., M D 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


HALLA BROWN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RADFORD BROWN, M.D 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, Pu.D 
Professor of Physics 

THOMAS McPHERSON BROWN, A.B., M.D 
Professor of Medicine 

JAMES LEONARD BUCKLER, A.B 
Lecturer in Accounting 


JOSE SILVADO BUENO, A.M 


Associate in Portuguese 
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8200 Marlboro Pike SE. 


610 Rolling Rd 
Chevy Chase, Md 


1633 29th St. 
409 B St. NE. 


7725 Aberdeen Rd. 
Bethesda, M 1. 


$122 11th St. S 
Arlington, Va. 


3000 39th St 


4913 Bay ard Blvd. 
Crestwood, Md. 


2613 Dumbarton Ave 


1 
6600 7th 


1726 1 St. 


5924 Johnson Ave. 


Bethesda, Md. 


8409 16th St. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1221 Missouri Ave. 


c804 11th St. N 
Arlington, Va 


1524 East West Hgwy. 


Silver Spring, Md 


Arlington, 
814 26th Pl 5 
Arlington, Уа. 
2618 N Quantico St. 
Arlington, Va 
1512 Longfellow St. 
Hyattsville, Md 


Staff of Instruction 


JACQUELINE CHEVALLAZ BUHRMAN, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of French 
LLOYD BYRON BURK, Jr., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
JOHN PATRICK BURKE, A.B., LL.B. 
Associate Professor of Law 
ARTHUR EDWARD BURNS, Pu.D. 
"rofessor of Economics: Dean of the School 
of Government 
JAMES THEODORE BURNS, M.D. 
;linical Instructor in Medicine 
ELIZABETH BURTNER, А.М, 
Associate Professor of Ph 


ysical Education for 
Women 


FRANK ROBERT BYRNE, M.B.A, LL M., 
C.P.A. 


Lecturer in Accounting 


EDWARD ALEXANDER CAFRITZ, MD. 
Associate in Surgery 
PAUL CALABRISI, AM. 
Associate Professor of Anatomy 
WILLARD EDMUND CALDWELL, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of P 
ROBERT DALE CAMP 
ssociate Professor of 
JOHN EDW 


Assistant 


sychology 


BELL, Pu.D. 
Geography 
ARD CANTL( IN, B.S. 


Professor of Botany 


WILLIAM SUTTON CARLEY, M.S. ix ЕЕ. 


Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering 


é 
RICHARD BERNARD CASTELL, A.B. MD. 
ssociate in Medicine: Associate University 


ysician 
WILLIAM PAXSON CHALFANT, Jr, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor їп Ophthalmology 
"REDERIC DUNBAR CHAPMAN, A.B. M.D., 
М. 


Clinical Instruct 


WILLIAM WIL 
Clinical ] 


or in Medicine 


EY CHASE, A B, M.D 

"Structor in Surgery 

WALTER LYNN C 
Professor of Physic 


PAUL CHODOFF. A.B, MD. 


Associate in Neurology 
ROGER MOR 


TOlessor of 


HENEY, Px D, 
rs 


RISON CI 


IOISSER, B.S., M.D 
Pathology 
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308 Windsor St. 
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1514 17th St. 


3620 16th St. 


1835 I St. 

257 N. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va. 

1010 16th St. 

1201 S. Barton St. 
Arlington, Va. 

2029 G St. 


$522 Greenway Dr. 


Mayflower Hotel 


1915 16th St, 

1614 44th St. 

1813 Parkside Dr 
3509 McKinley St 
4704 Blagden Terrace 


4645 Hawthorne Lane 
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ARTHUR CASTNER CHRISTMAN, J 
Instructor in Physics 

HUGH GAMBEL CLARK, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

CHARLES SEYMOUR COAKLEY, M.D 
Assoc f Anesthesiology 

ROBERT NORWOOD С! JALE, 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JAMES HAROLD COBERLY, Pu.D 


Assistant Professor of American Literature 


LAURENCE LEE COCKERILLE, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
FREDERICK WARREN COE, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
MAYNARD IRVING COHEN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
NICHOLAS TREPHON COKENIAS, AM. 
Instructor in German 
ELBRIDGE COLBY, Рн.Р. 
Professor of Journalism 
OSWALD SYMISTER COLCL( JUGH, B.S., 
LL.B., LL.D. 


Professor of Law; Dean of the Law School 


CHARLES WILLIAM COLE, Рн.Р. 
Associate Professor of American Literature 
HAZEN EUGENE COLE, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
CHARLES SAGER COLLIER, A.B., LL B., $.J.D 
Professor of Law 
GERHARD COLM, Dn. RER. POL. 
Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
PETER DIACOUMIS COMANDURAS, M.D., 
MS. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
JOSEPH FRANCIS CONLON, D.D.S 
Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 
JOSEPH AUGUSTINE CONNOR, Jr., M.D 
Major, Unrrep STATES Army, 


MEDICAL Corps 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


ROBERT CARTER COOK 
Lecturer on Genetics 
ROBERT McKINNEY COOPER, Рн.М., J.D 


Associate Professor of Law 


к, M.S. 


iate Professor « 


B.S., M.D 


3500 39th St. 

2865 S. Buchanan St 
Fairlington, Va 
1761 Crestwoo ] Dr 
5707 Wisconsin Ave 

Chevy Chase, Md 


1819 G St, 


4709 49th St. 


7301 Overhill Dr 
Bethesda, Md. 


2440 16th St. 
6616 14th St. 


4560 Indian Rock Terrace 


3342 Stuyvesant Р! 


2747 Ordway St. 


639 E. Capitol St 

212 Rosemary St 
Chevy Chase, M ] 

1615 N. Lexington St 
Arlington, Va. 

4427 S. Four Mile Run Dr. 
Arlington, Va 


4708 Cortland Rd 
Chevy Chase, Md 


1906 Amherst Pl. 
Hyattsville, Md 


1507 M St. 
Stor cy Creek 


Woodrow Ave, 
Bet esda, Md 


JEAN McQUISTON Cox VE 
Instructor in Physics 


Staff of Instruction 


R, A.M. iN Ep 


JAMES CHRISTOPHER CORLISS, A.M 


Junct Professor oj Inter-American Economie 5 


IVOR CORNMAN, PH.D. 


assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 


IRENE CORNWELL, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of French 
THC )MAS EWING С TNER, Рн.рР. 
~ecturer in Political Science 
RONALD ATMORE COX, A.B., MD 
rofessor oj Ophthalmology; Associate 
'niversity Ph ysician 


LOUIS ALECK CRAIG, Jr., A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


GEORGE В "WDOIN CRAIGHILL, A.B., LL.B 


4 djunct Professor of Le 
NORRIS ING} 


TOlessor of Ar 


NORMAN PATTERSO 


Assistant Prof, 


N CRAWK IRD, 

Sor of Speec h 

GEORGE WILLIAM CRESWELL, A.B., 
Sststant Clinical p. 
Syphilology 


JEREMIAH KEITH CR( МЕК, M.D 
"nical Instructor in Obstetrics 
BENJAMIN C 
S. IN № 

Profes sor of Mec hanical Engineerin g 
LEON RICHARD CU 
“nical Instructor in 


WILLIAM GREEN Cl 
Associate in Psychiatr 


Urology 
ISHARD, M.D 


HUGH HACKLAND DARBY, Pu.D 
esearch Profes 


x essor of Biophysics 
NRY LAURAN DARNE ., Л 
Clinical ProRAN DARNER, A.B. MD 


essor of Obstetrics and Gynec 


CARL САТА 


“RSOLL CRANDALL, M. 
t 


rofessor of Dermatolo Ey 


and Gyne 


Ancn. 


A.M, 


M.D 


ARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS, 
LE, 


LBERTSON, B.S., MD 


logy 


N D р › 
Assistant Clini, у. ER, A В Н as M.P.H 


rofessor o icine 


SSOCiate M Oto-r} MD l { 
a )-TA10-laryp go ogy; 
Unir ersity Phy Sician 
I DWARD FR 


and 


2008 G St. 

2737 Devonshire Рі. 
1335 H St 

2126 Connecticut Ave. 
1412 N. Abingdon St. 


Arlington, Va 
4408 Edmonds St. 


268 Madison Lane 
Baileys Cross Roads 
Alexandria, Va. 


2029 G St. 


1630 Jonquil St 


3036 Cambridge Рі. 


5733 4th St. 


1801 K St. 
703 E. Leland St 
Chevy Chase, Md 
Route ¢ 
Mt. Airy, Md. 
1028 Connecticut Ave. 


3515 Livingston St 


2262 N. Wakefield St. 
Arlington, Va. 
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LACE DAVIS, Pu. D. 


logy 


EDWIN WAL 
Lecturer in Psycho 


WILL Да JOSEPH С RAI 
MI 

tor in Ophthalmology 

AVISON, A.B., LL.B 


IAM DAVIS, AB., 


Clinical aii 


JAMES aes STER р! 
LI S.].D. 
Pd y ‘Law 
RODERIC HOLLETT D: AVISON, Pu. D. 
Associate Projessor of European History 


MARTIN STEELE DAY, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of English 


BEN] AMIN FR: ANKL IN D 
| Assistant Clint ical Professor 0 
VINCENT JAME S De ANGELIS, B. 
A.M. 1х Eb. 
peo Professor of Physical Education for 
Men 

ALAN THOMAS DE IBERT, AM. 

lviser to 


Professor of Romance Languages; Ad: 
| Students from Foreign Countries 
| FRANK LANDT DENNIS, AB., LLB. 


Lecturer in Journal um 
HERBERT HAROL DDL AMOND, M.D. 
tor im Pe dia trics 


Clinical Instruc 
PAUL FREDE RICK DIC T M.D. 
fe стг 


Clinical Professor o + 
WILLIAM THOMAS DIC -KINSON, M.S. IN 


EE 
Assis tant Professor of Electrica! 
EHL, 


WILLIAM WEBSTER DI 
Myc 


f Surgery 


S. m P.E. 


Pu.D. 


Professor of Educatt ional Psychology; 


Summer Sessions 
JAMES * SPENCER DRYDEN, MD. 
tor in Ophthal Imology 


Clinical Instruc 


EAN, Jr, MS., M.D. 


| Engineering 


ington University 


Moorland Lane 


5315 
Md. 


Bethesda, 


927 17th St. 


49 Observatory Circle 


1523 26th St. 


3130 O St. 


21 Patters on St. 


322 


2406 N. George Mason Dr 
Arlington, Va 


2124 1 St. 


3125 Nebraska Ave. 


7416 Al: aska Ave. 


4930 Sedgwick St. 


2873 S. Buchanan St. 


Arlington, Va. 


M McKinley Rd. 
S Arti gton, Va. 
yerry St. 


Adjunct Professor 0 
JAMES C ARL TON DOCKERAY, Рн.Р. 412 Woodt 
Professorial Lecturer 1n Business Administra ation University Park, Md. 
SAMUE L 6 жә к рам К, AM., M. D. 2930 Woodland Dr 
Assistar f Obstetrics ar 
Gynec 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, АМ., LL.D. 5500 33d St 
Lrrr.D. ; 
Professor of Romance Languages; Dean of 
Columbian College 
MITCHELL DREESE, Рн.О. 4136 418 st St. N. 
Dean of the Arlington, Va. 


Roosevel t St. 


5412 
Jethesc ja, Md. 


Staf of Instruction 


JOHN WILLIAM DuCHEZ, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JAMES ALBERT DUSBABEK, M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

ADDISON McGUIRE DUVAL, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

HARRY EAGLE, A.B., MD. | 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 

WILFRED WALTER EASTMAN, M.D. 
‘linical Instructor in Anatomy 

HENRY DUNLOP ECKER, B.S., MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JUSTIN LINCOLN EDGERTON, A.B., LL.B 


rofessorial Lecturer in Law; Clerk of the Moot 


Court 
FRANKLIN JOHN EHLERT 
*ecturer in Journalism 
CAREY DeWITT ELDRIDGE, Pu.D. 
Ssistant Professor of Romance Languages 


WATSON WILLIAM ELDRIDGE, Jr., MD. 


assonate in Medicine 


WILLIAM LE GH ELLIS, A.B., LL.B., LL.M 


A 
-ecturer in Lan 


WALTER BYRON EMERY, LL.B., PH.D. 


secturer in Speech 


OTTO ANDERSON ENGH, A.B., M.D. 


mical Instructor in Surgery 


GROVER WILLIAM ENSLEY, M.B.A. Pu.D 
-¢Cturer in Economics 
JULIUS ROBERT EPSTEIN. MD. 


“nical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec 


ogy 
CLAYTON BERNARD ETHRIDGE, MD. 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 
re McCALLUM EVANS, AB. MD 
Assista , 


^t Clinica] p. 
RAYMOND ү 

Associate p. 
WALTER D, 


nstruc tor ; 


rojessor of Medicine 


PUGH EYM AN, СЕ 
rofessor of Civil Engineering 
AVID FACKLER 
n Bu mess Administrati n 
DON CARLOS FAT 

Associate in Ps ye LH, AM. 
JOHN FAR 


AGC 
Lecturer ; ), Pu.D, 


n Chemistry 


110 35th St. SE. 

1844 Randolph St. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 
121 Bradley Lane 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


210 Tulip Ave. 


Takoma Park, Md. 
1725 N St. 


2104 Ross Rd. 


Silver Spring, Md. 


10031 Tenbrook Dr. 
Silver Spring, } 


302 Marvin Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


St. Elizabeths 


19 Carvel Rd. 


Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


4407 Elm St 
Chevy Chase, Md 


Alexan Va 
§122 24th St.N 

A on, Va. 
4721 Col rado Ave 


915 19th St 

8722 Colesville Rd 
Silver Spring, Md 

4701 Connecticut Ave 


1812 19th St 


3816 49th St 


6321 Sligo Pkw 


Green Meadows, Md. 
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‚ BS, MD. 1 


Medicine 


JOSEPH FRANCIS FAZEKAS 


Adjunct Clinical Professor о] 


HENRY LEON FEFFER, A.B., M.D. 2 
Clinical Instructor m Orthopedic Surgery 
I 


РН FEFFE 


Medicine 


JAMES JOSE R, АВ. M.D. 


Associate 1n 

FREDERICK MORRIS 
р.Ехс. 

Professor of Eng 


FEIKER, B.S. 1х E.E. I 


ineering Administration; Dean 

of the School of Engineering 

RICHARD LEE FENTON, B.M.E. 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 

EDWARD EGNER FERGUSON, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Urology 

RUSSELL FES ENDEN, Рн.Р. 
Lecturer 1n English Composition 

*JOHN THEODORE FEY, LL.B., M.B.A. 
Associate Professor of Law 

MURRAY FINKELSTEIN 


Professor of Phe 


. Pu D. 


1 
armacology 


Assistant 
AUBREY DAVID FISCHER, M D. 
Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 
DeWITT FISHER, AM. 
Associate in Physics 
EDWIN MEDBERY FITCH, P 
Lecturer in Economics 
LAWRENCE DANIEL Е JLKEMER, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor 0j Religion; Director 0] 
Religious Activities 
THEODORE CLAREM( INT CHEN FONG, 
Associate in Derm itology and Sy hilology 
RALPH WALDO FOSTER, A.M. 
Lecturer in. Physical Education 
BERNARD H AYMAN FOX, Px D 
Assistant Professor of Psy hology 
JAMES HAROLD FOX, A.M., Ep 
Professor of Education; Dean th 
Education 
CARSON GRAY FRAILEY, 
Le on Pharmaceutical 
WILLIAM FR ANK, M.D 
Clinical Instructor m Medicine 
MAURICE FR ANKS, M.D 
Cli | Instr Medicine 


H.D. 


ооу 
$ 


D 


of hool 


A.B., LL.B. 
Law 


ture 
turer 


, 
¿ctor т 


n 


* On leave of absence 1950—51. 


)n 


M.D. 


Stoc kton Rd 


Md. 


Silver Spring, ? 


25 I St 


711 Rhode Island Ave. 


St 


235 34th 


1118 Me ee Lane 
Silver Spring, M ] 

1801 I S 

2033 S. Columbus St. 
Arlington, Va 

516 Washingt | St. 
Cumberlan LM 
806 Nay Rd. SI 


2737 De 
4811 5. 31st St 
Апи Е 1, Va 
Route I 
McLean, Va 
9605 Ho 1 Ave 
Bethe Md 


1¢ K ia Rd 
602 Park Lane 
Bethesda, Md 
318 Living | Terrace SE 
4301 Jet St 
5047 Gi jk Ter 
2723 Nicholson St., 
Hyattsville, Md 
1105 Trenton Pl. SE 
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CLARENCE KENDALL FRASER, Pu.B., M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MOSES FREEDMAN, B.S. 1х Enc. 
"ecturer in Civil Engineering 

JOHN LEIPER FREEMAN, Jr., A.M. 
nstructor in Political Science 


WALTER FREEMAN, Рн.р., MD. 


rofessor of Neurolo gy 


WILLIAM THOMAS FRYER, A.B., LL.B. 
rofessor of Law 
MARVIN FUCHS, B.S. M D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
GEORGE ANTONY GAMOW Puysics D. 
rofessor of Theoretical Physi 
JAMES QUINCY G ANT, Jr., M S., M р, 
Associate in Dermatolog y and Syphilology 
RHODES CARL GARBY, A.B., M.D 
"Structor in Surgery 
JANE GASS, M.S. 
Assistant Professor of 
Pharmacognos y 


CHARLES EDWARD GAUSS, Mus.B., Pu.D. 


Elton Professor of Phil 


Pharmacolo gy and 


050 phy 
HAROLD LORAN GEISERT. Рн.р, 
l'ofessor of So, tology 
LEON GERBER. MD. 
clinical Instructor in Surgery 
WALTER HENRY GERWIG, Jr.. A B., MD. 
Associate in S 


Surgery 
WILLIAM TRAVIS GIBB, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Mi 


stinical Professor oj Medicine 


SAM THOMPSON GIBSON, B.S. MD 


Associate in Medicine 
DOROTHY MORROW GILFORD, M.S 
n Statistics 


-€Clurer in 


EUGENE sor 


, JD. 


SE OMEN GLADSDEN, B.S., MD 
Clinical Inst 


ructor in Medi 
HERBERT DUI 


«linica] Instruc 


JOHN CLIFFORD GOFF, B.M E. 

Associate in Mech 

REUBEN GOOD | 
Clinical Ins “seri 5. 


tructor in Dermatology and 
Syphilology = 


cing 


LEY GLICK, B M. M.D 


tor in Pediatrics 


echanical Engineering 


5040 Sedgwick St. 


216 Baden St 
Silve 


r Spring, Md. 


19 Thoreau Dr 


6729 2d St 


Bethesd 


a, Md 


423 S. Lee St. . 
Alexandria, Va. 


2115 Pennsylvania Ave. 


900 17th 


St 
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HELEN BARTON GOODWIN, AM. 
Lecturer in Education 


ERNEST ALVA GOULD, м.р. 
Clinical Instructor т Surgery 


WOOD GRAY, Px.D. 


Professor of Americ an History 
SALVATORE JOSEPH GRECO. Pu. 
Assistant Proje Pharmacy 


CHARLES EDW ARD GREEL Y, BS S. i& М.Е. 
Assoc iate Profess or 0 Mecha nical Engineering 


KATHERINE VIRGINIA GREENE, A.M. 
Ph 


Instructor in 


\S GREENSHIE LDS, C.E. 


vil Engineering 


BRUCE DOUG iL 


Professor of 
ANGUS Mac Fen G RIF FIN, 
Professor of Bacteriology 


WILLIAM LESTER G RIFFIN, A.B., LL.B., 
LL 


Рн.Р. 


Assistant Professor О { Law 
ROBE RT HENRY, GROH, BS. je 
urology 


Assistant Clinical Profes 
MABEL H ARLAKENI DEN vom ENOR, A.B 
Assiste ant Clinic al Profe or of Pediatrics 


FRED L ATIME! R ie om L, PH.D. 
Lecturer m 1 
GILBERT PIERCE HAIG por. » , Pu.D 
Assistant Projessor hemis 
CUSTIS LEE HALI 
nical Professor of 
HARVEY PORTER HALL, 
Lecturer in Polit ical Science 
JAMES HERRICK HALL, / M. 
Lecturer 1n Educa 
ROSCOE WILLIS HALL, 
Clinical Professor БЕ 


CHARLES ROBE 


M.D 
Surgery 
AM 


Рн.В., M.D. 


hiatry 


Clinical Professor 0j Medicine 
*RAY I et 1 = arap Polar 
Pr Lecturer in Education 
PAUL EDW WARD HANCHE TT, Рн.Р. 
Assistant Professor f Economics 


RAYMON 


Assistant Proje lucation 


f Ph al Ei 


* On le 


University 


, PH.D. 


RT LEE HALLEY, A.B., M.D. 


D GEORG 7 HANKEN, BS. mw Р.Е 
r for Men 


سے 


124 E. Thornay ple St. 
Chevy Chase, Md 

7603 W ildwoo: | Dr 
Takoma Park, Md 


3422 Reservoir Rd 


820 S. Florida St 
Arlington, Va 
4538 3 34th St. S. 
Arlington, Va 
625 25th St. S 
Arlington, Va. 
2127 California St. 
4103 Davis Pl 


109 E. Col umbia St. 
F al ls Church, Va 


4215 Rittenhouse St. 
2203 Wyoming Ave. 


123 S. Pitt St 


Alexandria, 


Tak | Park, Md 
4704 46th S 
Sc E ‹ H al 
18 E. Bra Lani 
Chevy 


4009 Cl agett Rd 


College Heig hts, Md. 
1267 New Hamp shire Ave: 
6421 Ce lar Dt 

Falls Church, Va 


IRA BOWERS HANSEN, Pu.D. 


rojessor of Zoology 


BERNARD LAURISTON HARDIN, Jr., А.В, 
M.D 


Associate in Medicine 
JAMES WIL 


Assistant ] 


LARD HARKNESS, B.S., Ер.М, 
"rofessor of Chemistry 
ROBERT H( WE HARMON, A.B , M.D. 
Associate University Physician 
ROBERT EARL HARPER, A.B. 
*ecturer їп Journalism 


FOREST KLAIRE HARRIS, Pu.D. ; 
"rofessorial Le turer in Electrical Engineering 
HELEN TAYLOR HARRIS, A.M. 
Associate in Physical Education for Women 
CLARENCE RI 
Assistant Clini al Professor oj Medicine 


THOMAS LEES HARTMAN. A.M. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

RICHARD CATLIN HASKETT, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of American History 


WEBB EDWARD HAYMAKER, M.S., M.D. 


rofessorial Lecturer in Anatomy 


WILLIAM GAMMON H 


AYWARD, B.S. ix C.E. 
secturer in Civil Engineering 
CANNON CHILES HEARNE, A.M. 


ecturer in Education 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN H 
nstructor in Physics 
GEOR( JE FRAN 
50сіаёе Р 
VINCENT HARRY HENNESSY, B.C.E 
Associate in Civil 
CONDER CAYWOOD HENRY, A.B., LL.B 
Adjunct Prof 


rolessor of Law 


ECKERT, B.S. 


CIS HENIGAN, Jr., Pu M 


TOlessor of Speech 


E ngineering 


ELD HE -C 
Ртоје БЕ RRICK, A.B, LL.B, LLM 


Lecturer in Law 


p HER TZ, PH.D, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
IENRY 


omst У ШИЛАМ HERZOG р < 
Comptroller ЧАМ HERZOG, BS. 
IZABET} 


Of in р 


II IICKS, A.M. 


omance Languages 


Staff of Instruction 


CHARD HARTMAN, A.B., M.D. 


7812 Custer Rd 
Bethesda, Md 


1329 Connecticut Ave. 


Route 2, Box 214 
Alexandria, V: 

3133 Connecticut Ave 

4709 Warren St 

1845 Taylor St. 


2124 Tunlaw Rd 


8818 Ridge Rd 


1834 I St. 

Washington Grove, Md. 

7206 Blair Rd. 

536 Quintana Рі. 

409 №. Irving St. 
Arlington, Va 

2029 G St. 

4119 36th St. S 


Али gton, Va. 
2453 Tunlaw Rd 


4322 Argyle Terrace 
517 Tennessee Ave 


Alexandria, Va. 
4612 S. Chelsea Lane 
Jethesda, Md. 

22 Duvi 


Westmoreland Hills, Md 
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GEORGE 


Clinical Instructor tn 
JANE FROST HIL DER, 
Lecturer in Edu 
ROBERT PELLE Y HILL, 
Assistant Professor of Pathology 
CLAYTON HOW ARD H 
Associate in Obstetrics 
T. WILEY HODG ES, A.B., MD. 
Clinical Instructor 
PEARL HOLLY, MS., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


WII Š em BULTMAN HOL 


Professorial Lecturer in 
BE RN 
Pre 
ALEC HORWITZ, MS., 
Associate Clinical Proje 
AVERETT HOW AR D, AM. 
Associate Professor 0j English 
WILLIAM ALLEN HOWAR 
Associate in Pediatrics 


JOHN DEC ATOR HOYLI B 
Clinical Instructor 1n Sur 


Surgery 


AM. 


fessorial Lecturer on 


M.D. 
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1726 I St. 
5265 Watson St. 


501 Dorchester Rd 
Falls Church, Va. 
223 N. Little Falls Rd, 
Falls Church, Va. 
2810 S. oth St 


Arlington, Va. 


1 Тһе Сеотде W ashington University 
1726 M St. 


CHARLES WILL IAM ORDMAN, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medici ine 
HERMAN ISRAEL ORENT 
Associate Professor of Law 
SILBERT ОТК RG, AM., MD. 
Associate in U rolo 
WINFRED OVERHOL SER, A.B., 
Professor of Psy chiatry 
) NORMAN OWENS, P 3113 Кеу Blvd, 
of Business Admini stration Arlington, Va. 
EARSON PARKE R III, BS., M.D. 1619 30th 


in Medicine 


LICHER, A.B., LL.B., 5917 14th St. 


1415 Holly St 


MD. Sc.D. St. Elizabeths Hospital 


*RICHARI нр., СР.А. 
Professor 
E — IN P 
inical Instructor 1 
HOWARD POPE P. ARKER, A.B. M D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecol ogy 


KATHERINE ELIZAB 
M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in ( 


JOHN PARKS, MS, M.D. 
Professor of Obstetric: and Gy 


LELAND WIL BU RF 
Professor of Bact‘ 


ЮНИ, p PE ACOCK. BS. MD. 
Pe tri 


Cl | Instructor 1n 


JED WILLL AMS PE ARSON, JR., 


Clinical Instructor m Ob tetrics and Gynecolog? 


St. 
4919 Palisades Lane 


“Lebanon” 


ETH PARKER, AM., 
Lorton, Va. 


)bstetrics and Gynec ology 
4410 Dexter St. 
necology 


ARR, Pu.D. 4447 Volta PI. 


log) 


1650 F oxhall Rd. 


A.B., MD. 1571 44th St. 


226 Belle Haven Rd. 


THOMAS MARTIN РЕГ RY, A.B, MD. 
Pathology; Director « | Postgraduate Alexandria, Va. 
Ins truction; Director 0] Laboratories m Uni- 


y He spr ital 


THOM: AS JOSE PH PEKIN, М.Р. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
cg 25 3d Pl. 


THEODORE, PETER PERROS, M.S. 5825 


tor in Chemistry 


2650 Wisc ynsin Ave. 


In trui 
LEONARD THE 'ODORE PETERS ON, A.B. 4268 Arcadia Pi. 
B.S., M.D. 


Assista nt Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


*CALVIN WEIR PE TTIT, Pu.M. 


Assistant Professor of Speech 


BERNATI rper PHILLIPS, ү» 
Profe 1 Lecturer in Physi иса 


Apt. 32 
2760 Devon hire Pl. 


823 14th St. 


с 


f absence 1950—51. 


* On leave о 


EWING LAKIN PHILLIPS, Рн.р. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 

GEORGE PIDA, B.E.E. Ec. } 

Ssociate in Electrical Engineering 

JOSEPH MICHAEL PISANI, A.B., М.р, 
clinical Instructor in Medicine 

LOIS IRENE PLATT, A.B., M.D. 
clinical Instructor in Surgery 

GORDON VANDERLIP р JITTER, A.M. 
Associate in English Composition 


ANDREW GABRIEL PRANDONI, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


NEEL JACK PRICE, B.S., M.D. ы г 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
MAURICE PROTAS, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in M 


MERLE IRVING PROTZMAN, Pu.D. 


Professor of Romance Languages 


LAWRENCE ELIAS PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


edicine 


PAUL STIRLING PUTZKI, M.D. 


/linical Profess 
B( IRI S 


or of Surgery 


RABKIN, A.B, M.D. 


“tinical Instructor in Medicine 


HERBERT PERCY RAMSEY, A.B. MD. 
clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
CHARLES RAVITSKY, M.S. in Ep. 
Associate in Physics 
JOHN ALTON 
Assistant Clini 
“JOHN PALM 
Assistant Р; 


REED, A.B., M.D. 


cal Professor of Medicine 


ER REESING, Jr., AM. 
rofessor of English 


WILLIAM JENNINGS REINHART, B.B.A, 
SSOctate in 7 


Physical Education for Men 
"MADALINE 


“€Cturer į 


KINTER REMMLEIN, Рн.р., J.D 
n Education 


Prof. K A, REUTER, M.D ` 


of Urology 


E == 
On leave of absence 1950-51. 


Staff of Instruction 


703 Jamestown Rd. 
А Hyattsville, Md. 


2004 S. Randolph St, 
Arlington, Va, 


4310 12th Rd. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


1900 F St. 

20 N. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va. 

2025 I St. 

809 Great Falls St. 
Falls Church, Va. 


5813 66th Ave. 
5813 é ; 
Riverdale, Md. 


4807 Colorado Ave. 


4834 MacArthur Blvd. 


1835 I St 


Md. 


1505 Drexel St. 


Takoma Park, Md. 
1720 Connecticut Ave. 
2413 King St. 

Alexandria, Va. 

748 S. Barton St. 

Arlington, Va. 

6 Fontaine St. 

Alexandria, Va. 


The George W ash 


ington University 


li 


JACK JACOB RHEINGOLD, А.В., M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

CHARLES SYLVANUS RHYNE, LL.B. 

Professorial Lecturer in Law 

DAVID LUCIAN RICE, B.S. 1х PHAR. 
Instructor in Hospit ıl Pharmacy 

MARION BALLARD RICHMOND, B.S., MD. 

Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

DUANE CASE RICHTMEYER, А.В., MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

BARTON WINTERS RICHWINE, M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, B.S., MD. 
Clinical Professor 0] Surgery 

FLOYD MILLARD RIDDICK, Рн.Р. 

olitical Science 


Lecturer in P 
HUGO VICTOR RIZZOLI, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
JAMES WILLIS ROBB, A.B. 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 


MARY LOUISE ROBBINS, Рн.Р. 
Assistant Professor 0] Bacteriology 


OSEPH HYRAM ROE, PaD. 
Professor of Biochemistry 
FLOYD STERLING R( )GER 
Clinical Instructor 1n Obstetrics 
GRETCHEN L( JUISA ROGERS, Pu D. 
Associate Professor 0] German 
AUSTIN BERTRAM ROHRBA 
Clinical Instructor 1n Orthopec 


FUS MARTIN ROLL, A B., M.D. 


bstetrics and G 


J 
S, МР, 


and Gynecology 


UGH, Јк., МР. 


lic Surgery 


RU 
Clinical Instructor in 0! 


МОМКОЕ JAMES ROMANSKY, A.B., M.D. 
Associate Professor о] Medicine 


WALTER JOSEPH ROMEJKO, M.D. 
Instructor 1n Ophthalmology 


| 
ynecology 


Clinical 
BLAKE SMITH ROOT, A.M, E».D. 
Associate Professor 0] Education 


MARY CARMAN ROSE, Pu.D. 
Instructor in Philosophy 

MORTON HAROLD ROSE, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor 1n Medicine 


MORRIS HIRSH R( ISENBERG, 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


A.B. M.D. 


5 


1601 Argonne Pl. 


721 32d St. 


4202 N. Henderson Rd. 


Arlington, Va. 


5600 26th St. SE. 
4401 Dexter St. 

3306 Rittenhouse St. 
2900 Glover Dr. 


Manassas, Va. 


usetts Ave. 


3700 Massacl 
2029 G St. 


Chevy Chase Blv d 


4913 
Chase, Md. 


Chevy 
1352 Jefferson St. 


1150 Connecticut Ave. 
2212 I St. 
4816 Wellington Dr. 


Bethesda, Md. 
28 o Woodley Rd. 


6609 32d PI. 


4926 Westway Dr. 
Crestview, Md. 
412 N. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va. 


4434 20th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


4721 Blagden Terrace 


9915 Tenbrook Dr. 


Silver Spring, Md. 


Staff of Instruction 


LOUIS R( SS, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
SYDNEY ROSS, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


3923 Massachusetts Ave. 


3118 16th St. 


JOHN HOWELL ROWLAND. LL.B. P.O. Box 326, Route 2 
Associate in Physical Education for Men Fairfax, Va 
MARSHALL peGRAFFENRIED RUFFIN, 1835 I St. 
B.S., M.D 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


RALPH WINDSOR RUFFNER, A.M., Ep.D 2033 F St 


Associate Professor of Education 


WILLIAM SAMUEL RUMBOUGH, A.M, E».D. 


~eclurer in Education 


NANCY RUPP, B.S 


3133 Connecticut Ave 
2029 G St 
nstructor in Physical Education for Women 
ALEXANDER LeSUEUR RUSSELL, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


WILLIAM FREDERICK SAGER, PuD. 166 N.C 


1726 K St. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry Arlington, Va 
THC MAS STONE SAPPINGTON, A.B. M.D. 1103 16th St, 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
MARY KATHERINE LAURENCE SARTWELL, 1211 Jefferson St 
, AB, MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
LEROY LEE SAWYER, Jr., A.B. MD. 4911 Quebec St 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology 
JOHN WATSON SCHERMERHORN, Ры. 841 South Gre. 5 
Assistant Prof 


rofessor of Ph 


WILS IN EMERS IN SCI 


nstructor in Е; onomi 


H.P, ARTHUR § 


> 


armaceutical Chemistry Arlingtor 
IMIDT, A.M. 2029 G St, 
CHOENFELD, A.M 


rofessorial Lecturer on European Diplomatic 
istory 


3301 36th St. 


ANN SCHOENFELD, M.D. 1726 I St 

Professor of Surgery 

CYRIL AUGUSTUS SCHULMAN, MD 1345 Saratoga Ave. NE, 
\ l Instructor in Medicine 

ALVIN RAY) 


“€Clurer in ( 


{OND SCHWAB, B.S. MSS. t Exc. 


ATUM. Engineerin 4 


9110 Bradford Rd 


Silver Spring, Md. 
RAYMOND SCHWARTZ, A.B, M.D. 2805 Lee Blvd 
mical Instructor in Medicine Arlington, Va. 
LOUISE PACKER SEAGER е 
Associate ; ҳа“ 53 


7119 Marion St 
Bethesda, Md. 


The George W 


liv 


MYRNA PAULINE SEDGWICK, AB. 
Administrative Secretary 

EELEY, B.S., BM. MD. 
1 Professor of Surgery 
Pu.D. 


SAM FOSTER 5 
Adjunct Clinica 
*EDWARD HENRY SEHRT, 
Professor of German 
HYMAN DAVID SHAP 
Associate Clinical Profe 
GEORGE SH ARPE, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
SAMUEL HAZEN SHEA, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor tn Obstetrics ¢ 
HENRY DAVIDSON SHELDON, 
Lecturer in Soc iology 
LUTHER SHELDON, JR., 
Rear ApMIRAL, RETIRED, 
Uxrrep States NAVY 
University Physician 
ERNEST SEWALL SHEPARD, A.M. 
Professor of English Literature 
ERNEST ALFRED WATSON SHEP 
MD, CM. 
Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
EUGENE HUGHY SHERMAN, Sr., BS. 
Associate m Physical Education for Men 
DWIGHT EDWARD SHYTLE . 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
SAMUEL ALEXANDER SILK, Рнлк.С., 
Associate in Psychiatry 
JOHN WILLIAM SKINNER, AM. 


Instructor in Business Administration 


RAYMOND STEV ENS SMETHURST, B 
Profes prial Lecturer m Law 

BENJAMIN WILLIAMS SMITH, M.S. 

Instructor in Biochemistry 

KENNETH McLANE SMITH, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 

LYMAN BRADFORD SM 
Professorial Lecturer on Т 


PAUL KENNETH SMITH, PH.D. 


Professor of Pharmacology 


WALDO EDWARD SMITH, 


Professorial Lecturer m Civi 


IRO, M.D. 


ssor 0] Neurology 


and Gynecology 


Рн.Р. 


M.D. 


MEDICAL CORPS, 


PARD, 


M.D. 


ITH, Рн.р. 


axonomy 


l Engineering 


© On sabbatical leave winter term 1950-51 


S., LL.B. 


B.E, M.S. 1х С.Е. 


ashington University 


2806 36th Pl. 

1307 Dogwood St. 
2811 35th St. 
2025 R St. 


4501 Puller Dr. 


Kensington, Md 


5033 Glenbrook Terrace 
2821 31st St. S.E. 


3203 Clev eland Ave. 


Lawton St. 
alls Church, Va. 


1801 K St. 


203 
F 


3218 Chillum Rd. 
Mt. Rainier, Md. 


609 McNeill Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


St. Elizabeths Hos; ital 
71 Garret Park Rd. 
Kensington, Md. 
5042 Lowell St. 
1715 N. Nelson St. 
Arlington, Va. 
7308 Newburn Dr. 
41 W. Washington St. 
Kensington, Md. 


4323 Murdock Mill Rd. 


1907 Jocelyn St. 


WILLIAM WOODROW 


"rofessor of Radiology 


CHARLES BIGELOW g 


-ecturer on Public 4 


-€Cturer in Accou nting 


EDWIN LOCKWOOD STEV ENS, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Speech 


REDERICK STIEGLER, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediat 


STILL, M.D., МРН. 


CHARLES F 


JOSEPH WILLIAM 


nstructor in Physiology 


JONATHAN DAYTON STODDART, A.M 


olitical Science 


LAR, B.S., M.D. 


nstructor in P 


MYER HAROLD STO 


associate in Medicine 


"GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, Jr. 


rofessor of English Literature 


STONE, Pu.D. 
rin Religion 


V, M.D., DMS. 


TI IOMAS ARCHIE 


rojessorial Lecture 


MICOLLIUS NOEL STOY 


Атса! Instructor in Op 
KARL ERN 
Professorial 
Ady 
DONALD I 


Clinical Р. 


SAMUEL 
1 


-¢Clurer on 


rofessor 


Clin 
RAFAEL SUPERV{A. 


Assistant Pro 


"Structor in Speech 


HAROLD GRIF 


Tofessor of Fi 


lTAUFFACHER, A.M 
4 dministratic n 


IRA ERNEST STEELE, A.M. 


EST STROMSEM. Рн.р. 
l Administration; 
tern Se holarships 


IARRISON STUBBS, A.M., 


ser 0n Government In 


of Anesthesiolo 
“JACOB NATHAN SUGAR, Puar.G., 
) 


ical Instructor in Medicine 


Docror en Derecuo 
lessor of Spanish 


EDITH SHORES SURREY, АМ. 


FITH SUTTON, M.S. 


mance; Director of A 


ô , 
On Sabbatical leave 1950-51, 


Staff of Instruction lv 


CARMEL MIRIAM SNOW, B.S. ix P 


Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 


LUTHER HENRY SNYDER, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Med 


STANBRO, M.D. 


3828 Florence Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


3640 Everett St 

7806 Tilberry St. 
Bethesda, Md 

3223 Beech St. 


5077 26th Rd. N 
Arlington, Va. 


2711 Terrace Rd SE. 
Seven Corners 
Falls Church, Va. 


Route I 
Sterling, Va 


4508 S. 34th St 
Fairlington, Va. 


2913 M St 

4 Buchanan St. 
McLean, Va. 

1302 18th St. 


1746 K St 


1910 Sudbury Rd 


305 Mansion Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


4218 28th St. 
Mt. Rainier, Md 


3879 Rodman St. 
8900 Walden Rd 


Silver Spring, Md 
105 W. Underwood St 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

817 W. Broad St 
Falls Church, Va 


The George Washington Unive 


lvi 


rsity 


T, MD. 


SAMUEL ROSS TAGGAR’ 
{ Medicine 


Assistant Clinical Professor © 
IRENE С JRSKI TAMAGNA, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ROLAND HENRY Л ANCK, A M. 
Associate in Psy hology 
ASRIEL TARAGIN, B.E. 


Lecturer in Ct il Engineering 


MARJORIE TATE, AM 


Assistant Physical Education for 


Women 
NORMAN TAUB, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Psychiatry 
JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, Рн.Р. 


Professor of Mathematics 


" 


*rofessor 0] 


TAYLOR, M.D. 
Medicine 
TERRELL, Iir, M.D. 


and Gynecology 


ROBERT GEC АСЕ 


Clinical Instructor in 


WILLIAM D 
Clinical Ins 


ANDRIDGE 
tructor in Obstetrics ¢ 
JOHN NEWELL TEVIS, AM. 
Associate in Physics 
LAWRENCE JAY TH 
Associate in Medicine 
CHARLES WATERS TI IOMPSON, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
RICHARD KNIGHT THOMPSON, D.I 
Associate in Dental Surgery 
RONALD BETTES THOMPSON, A B. 
Assistant Professor of European Hist 
THOMAS CARLTON TI IOMPSON, B.S., M D. 
Clinical Professor of Urology 
GEORGE TIEVSKY, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor 1n Radiology 
JOHN ALBER 
Professor of P 
LOUIS WILLIAM TORDELLA, Ри.Р. 
Lecturer in Mathematics 
WILLIAM GEORGE TORPEY, Рн.Р. 
Lecturer on Public Administration 


yMAS, B.S., M.D. 


).5. 


PA 


olitical Science 


D TOWNE, A.M. 


] Home Economics 


B.S. ix Е.Е., LL B. 


KATHRYN MILDRE 

Associate Professor o 
FRANCIS GERALD TOY E, 
Professorial Lecturer in Law 


T TILLEMA, Px.D., LL M. S.J.D. 


3269 Worthington St 


4709 Montgomery Lane 


Bethesda, Md. 
028 G St. 


434 Ingraham St. 


3726 Con necticut Ave. 


3742 Appleton St. 


Route 5 
Rockville Pike 
lle, Md. 


Rockvi 


1603 Van Buren St. 


$082 Lowell St. 


2502 Lee Hwy 
Arlington, Va 


8019 Eastern Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md 


1851 Columbia Rd 
1835 I St. 
2127 California St. 
2012 16th St. 
2730 Wisc nsin Ave. 
1903 N. Harvard St 
Arlington, Va. 


302 39th St. 


810 Grandview Dr. 
Beverly Hills 
Alexandria, Va 


a Ave. 


2150 Pennsy lvani 


1817 Sudbury Rd 


Staff of Instruction 


CARLETON RAYMOND TREADWELL, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
JOHN WATKINS TRENIS, A.B., M.D. 
ssociate in Medicine 
ROBERT GAY TRUMBULL, B.S. IN C.E. Я 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
FRED SALISBURY TUPPER, Рн.р. 
rofessor of English Literature 
WILLIAM LEWIS TURNER, AM. 
ssociate Professor of English; Assistant Dean 
of the Junior College 
CURTIS EDWARD TUTHILL, Рн.Р. 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
HARRIET ELIZABETH TWOMBLY, A.B., MD. 
Associate in Psychiatry 
BENJAMIN DOUGLASS VAN EVERA, PH.D, 
rofessor of Chemistry; Coordinator of Scientific 
Activities 
HOMER KING VANN, A.B. M.D. 
;linical Instructor in 
WILLIAM CABELL 
SJ.D, LL.D 
Professor of L 


Oto-rhino-laryngology 
VAN VLECK, AB, LL B. 
aw 


ALBERTO VÁZQUEZ, PH.D. 
-¢cturer on Spanish 
ALICE SYLVIA v 


nstructor in Eng 


American Literature 

ENEZKY, Pu D. 

lish Composition 

DOROTHY HELENE VEON, E».D. 
Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 

ROBERT COR 
associate Pr, 

WILLIAM ү 


struct 


BIN VINCENT, Pu.D 

lessor of Chemistry 

‘OR ENBER( j AM 

or in Speech 

DOROTHY EMILY 
4 sistant in Pha 


MERT IN THEY IDO 


Clinical] Instrui tor i 


EDGAR STOV 


Cturer j 


' VOSS, Ev.B., R.P.T.T. 
al Medicine 


RE WAITE, MD 
І Anatomy 

ER W 
vil E 


ALKER, B.S. ix CE 
n Ci 


IANERNE CRABTRE E WALKER, AM 
<€Cturer in Educati n 

KEENE MANN ING 

Assoc 


late in Radiolo 


WALLACE, M D. 
£y 


Lee Gardens 
Arlington, Va. 


1150 Connecticut Ave, 


3705 Gunston Rd. 


Alexandria, Va, 


2320 N. Vernon St. 
Arlington, Va. 


2202 Washington Ave. 

Silver Spring, Md. 
5612 24th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


2124 I St. 


1811 Sudbury Rd. 


4120 Harrison St. 


5721 t 1th Rd. N. 


Arlington, Va 


4719 8th St 


4607 Conne 


ticut / 


5112 Watson St 
P. O. Box 411 
Alexandria, Va 


5608 Overlea Rd 


— 


DONALD W ALTERS, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


CARL HUGON AL THER, B.E., М.С.Е. 
Professor ‹ Engineering; Assistant Dean 


гирой | of Engineering 


MARIE Dı MARIO WANN, Рн.Р. 
Instructor in Statistics 
JOHN AUG JUSTINE М ASHING 
M.D 
Assista nt Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
*DONALD STEVENS. JN WATSON, PH.D. 
Professor of Economics 
STON W AT rs, B.S., M.D. 
Surgery 


JAMES WIN 


Professor of Neurologicat 


n ) BENSON WE EAVER, A.B., LL.B. 


tant Professor of Law 
WILLIAM JACK WEAVER, JR. AB., M.D. 
Medi 


| 
Clinical Instructor tn 1 licine 


GEORGE DAVIS WEK KHAR DT, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor 1n Neurolog) 


*FRANK MARK WEIDA, Pu.D. 
Professor of St 


JACOB JOSE! H WEINSTEIN, BS 


M. D 
A te in Surgery 


yo Lo WELLS, B.S., M.D 


е Professor 0] "athology 


MERLE WELSHANS, AM. 


Division 
JOACHIM WEYL, Ри.Р. 


Lecturer in Mathematics 


RIC HARD LEE WHELTON, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor m Medicine 


RUTH HECHLER 


Associate in Medicine 


ALLEN WIDOME, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor Anesthesiology 


мул CURTIS I WILG US, Ри... 
fe ı American Hi 


TON, A.B. B.S., 


„ Рнлк.С., 


Assistant Profes f Business Administration 
WARR EN REED WEST PH.D 
Pr ( of Pol t Science; Dean of the 
Students 


WICHELHAUSEN, M.D. 


W ashington University 


lviii The George 


1801 I St. 


1337 27th St. 


2 29 С $. 
brook Terrace 


с yso Glent 


Route I 


Vienna, Va. 


4661 Garfield St. 


121 N. Wayne St. 


Arlington , Va. 
3721 Holmes L ane 
Alexandri ia, Va 


St. Elizabeths Hi spital 


7130 Hamp den Lane 
3ethesda, Md 


) 


2248 Washington Ave. 
Silver Spring, 


£529 Man n ing Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 


2029 G St. 


Sedgwick St. 


un 
t 


Route 3 


Fairfax, Va 


712 Emerson St. NE 


2231 California St 


2800 Woodley Rd 


4021 Cambridge P! 


Staff of Instruction lix 


RICHARD WALLACE WILKINSON, MS, M.D.  r419 Whittier St. 


Associate in Ophthalmology 
WENDELL MELVIN WILLETT, M.D. 
Associate in Dermatology and Syhilology 
EARL LARKIN WILLIAMS, A.M. P.O. Box 177 
~ecturer in Mathematics Gaithersburg, Md 
EDITH LOUISE WILLIAMS, A.M. 4720 32d St. N. 
nstructor in English Composition Arlington, Va. 


JONATHAN MARSHALL WILLIAMS, M.D. 


mical Instructor in Neuro 


4000 Cathedral Ave. 


705 Highland Ave. 

logical Surgery 

THOMAS FRASIER WILLIAMS, М.р 1228 N. Irving St. 
Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology Arlington, Va. 


MEREDITH CHEsTER WILSON, B.S, 3005 S. Dakota Ave. NE. 


Adjunct Professor of Education 


TI IOMAS ASHTON WILSON, M.D. 1150 Connecticut Ave. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

IRVING WOLFE WINIK, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

JUANITA MAY WINN, AM. 
<¢Cturer in Education 

CHARLES SAMUEL WISE, B.S, MD. Ha 
Professor of Physical Medie ine 

*WILLIAM AD 


"Structor in 


2111 Bancroft Рі. 
706 E St. SE. 

) Ist St. SE. 
RIANCE WITHINGTON, AM. 1426 21st St 


»eography 


HERBERT DeGRANGE Wt ЕЕ, Jr., M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Urology | 
REUBEN ESS 
Р 


Assistant 7 


2 Fort Drive 
Alexandria, Va. 
ELSTYN WOOD, рыр, 2801 Pennsylvania Ave. SE 


lessor of Chemistry 
SAMUEL NATHANIEL WRENN, Pu.D. 
Professop of Chemi 
KENNETT WILLIAM YEAGER, PH.D, 
of gy 


Assistant Professor 


stry 


LEY N Үү ICHELS( IN, A.B., M.D 
‘sistant Clinica] Pr 
LAWSO 


Profes 


2964 Newark St 


ofessor of Psychiat 
N EDWIN ү; CUM, Pn.D. 

sor of Botany 

DONNELL В} 


ry 


4509 Western Ave. 


7128 Hampden Lane 
Bethesda, Md 


` Le Cs 
2836 Chesapeake St 


HYMAN оек. 
IYMAN JOSEPH ZIMMERMAN, A.B. M.D. 5351 Quincy PI, 
“йтїса[ Instructor in Medi Ine Bladens! urg, Md 


* On leave of 


absence 1950-51, 


Washington University 


The George 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


PHARMACY 
JOHN CULLEN, Puar.G., M.D. 


Drug Manufacture 


FREI DEKI K 
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extensive parkway. Readily accessible to the University are many 
departments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department Ot Commerce 
and the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the 
Capitol, the Library of Congress, the National of Sciences, the 
Pan American Union, the National Gallery © ‘orcoran 


Gallery of Art. 
GOVERNMENT 


Academy 
¢ Art, and the С 


ral educational management of The Georg? 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 


h the President and Vice-President of the University as members 
The members of the Board are named for a period of three 


d into three classes. The members of one class aff 
]] the places о! the members whose 


each class are nominated by 


rnment and gene 


The gove 
Washington University are vested in 
tees, wit 
ex officio. 
d are divide 
annual meeting to fi 
Two members of 


years an 


elected at each 
terms of office expire. 


the Alumni Association. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 
Buildings, grounds, and 
$17,000,000, 
The building 
council, the I 


appr i tely 
Ё - t approxima J 
i » аге valued a 
equipment 


i 'ollege Graduate 
f th Junior College, Columbian C ollege, the G 
$0 ej x 


Ў 1 of Phar- 

;ngineeri he School of 2 
“aw School, the School of Enginee ring, авд: caben 
5 school of Gover ^ ere 
Macy, the Sch Schoo] LBC ha icm 

ivisi ecial Students, | 
ents, the Division of Spec р pe Nineteenth 
partment are locat — 
id чесати Pennsylvania +, епи tae 
lic and Streets 4 

of Medicine is at Fourteenth and I 


оо] € 
of University Stud 
sity Hospita] an 
and Twenty-third Streets 
Street, The School 
The buildings of the 
Cancer Clinic, 
orcoran Hall 


of Education, the 


1 Outpatient De 


University are as follows: 
1339 H Street. 

» 725 

» benefactc 


] rtments of Cher ry, Elec- 
le th ерагитеп IT 
iptroller, tne d 


ай ineering, and 
i C 1 engineering, a 
che y, electrical e 
ics; the chemistry, 


Physics laborat idence hall for sursis. 
*verglades Apartments, 2223 H Street, a residence hall 
"aculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street =й 
symnasium 2010-12 H S ' TNNT s. Henry Alvah 
al of Gove Twenty-first Street. The gut 5 w^ Ae 

trong, Trustee of the University, Offices of the Dean T Ф 
partments of Business Administration, Econ 

Political Science, Statistics: classrooms, va. 

OSpital and Outpatient Department, Washington Circle 

House, 2116 G Street. Office of the 
ies; club rooms, : à * late Abram 

Im, 730 Twenty-first Street, 1 he gift of the late Abı 

r Trustee of the University, The Auditorium: 

Classrooms of the Department of Speech, 

Mechanica] i 


Engineering Building, 
Partments of Elect 


of Gov- 


nics, History, 


Adviser to Students fr n 


orme 


ner Lounge; offi 


ME + يەب‎ Of 
735 Twenty-first Street 


1Се$ “e G 
" ing testing labora- 
rical and Mechanical Engineering; engineering testing la 
tories, general laboratories, drafting ro ms, and classrooms 
Ёсе of the President, 2003 G Street. 
Office of the Vice-President, 2003 G Street. 
Placement Office, 724 Twenty-second Street. - he School of Medicine: 
School of Medicine, 1335 H Street. Offices of the Staff of th ^ "ces ‘pathology. 
anatomy, bacteriology, biochemistry, histology and ^. - Ve. Lar mete 
pharmacology. and Physiology laboratories: the Medical Library; lectur 
classrooms: students’ rooms, 
Sorority Halls: 
2129 С Street. Apartments of Pi Bet 
Pi, Delta Zeta, Zeta ^ 


a Phi, Sigma Kay pa, Phi Mu, / 
Tau Alpha, and Kappa Kappa Gamm: 


2131 G Street. Apartments of Delta Gamma $; rority and } 


ton Club. 
802 Twent 
sororities 


chi hi Sigma Sigma 
y-first Street, Apartments of Chi Omega and Phi Sigma igma 
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e Washington University 


The Georg 
sororities. 
Named in 


the first President of the University (1821-1827). 
the late Rear Admiral 


Alpha Theta and Kappa Delta 


ents of Kappa р 
707 Twenty-second Street. 


2112 G Street. Apartm 
| for Women, 


Staughton Residence Hal 
honor of William Staughton, 1 

Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Named in honor of 
Charles Herbert Stockton, President of the University 
Offices, library, and lecture halls of the Law School. £ i 

Strong Residence Hall for Women, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of 
the donor, Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong. ) 

Student Union, 2125 G Street. Offices of student organiz 

d snack bar, reading room, lounge, game and music rooms. 

rative Store, 2120 H Street. 
2023 G Street. The gi 
i The library; rooms o 


from 1910 to 1918. 


ations; student cafeteria 


an 
University Coope 
University Library, 
Trustee of the L 

the Graduate Council. 
ond Street. 


Veterans’ Club, 722 Twenty-sec 
Washington Counse er, 2011 H Street. 
| for Men. Named in 


Welling Hall, 814 T Street, Residence Hal 
honor of the late Welling, President of the University from 1871 


to 1894. 

Woodhull House, 2033 G Street. 
Woodhull, former Trustee of the University. 
ities for Women; meeting rooms for student activities and t 


Women. 
Building A, 2026 G Street. Offices of the Department of 
Building B, 2024 G Street. Offices, laboratories, and classrooms o 
ment of Home Economics. 
Offices of the Registrar and the Direct 


Building C, 2029 G Street. - 
sions: offices and laboratories of the departments of Biology, 


Zoology; classrooms. 

Building D, 2013 G Street. Offices of the Dean of th 

of Columbian College, the Dean of the Division of University Students, the 
Dean of the School of Education, and the Business Manager; offices ot the 
departments of Art, Classical Languages, Education, English (English Litera- 
ture), Germanic Languages, Journalism, Mathematics, Philos phy, Psychology; 
Secretarial Studies, and Sociology; classrooms. 

Building F 2018 I Street. Offices of the Director of Alumni Relations and the 


Director of Public Relations. 

Building G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Department of English 
position section). 

Building H, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker roor 
ment of Physical Education for Women. 

Building I, 2135 G Street. Offices, classrooms, and 1 


ment of Geography. 
2131 and 2129 G Street (rear). 


Buildings J and L, 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women. 

Buildings M and N, 716-18 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the Dean of the 
School of Engineering and the Department of Civil Engineering. 

Building O, 2106 G Street. Office of the Department of Religion. 

Building P, 2108 G Street. Offices of the Student Health Service and the Dea? 


of the Division of Special Students. 
the Director of Veterans Education. 


Building Q, 2029 H Street. Office of 
Offices of the Director of Activities for Me 


Building R, 2027 H Street. 
*ducation for Men, and the Athletic Staff. 


Department of Physical E 
Building S, 2025 H Street. Residence Hall for Women. 


ft of the late Abram Lisner, former 
f the Board of Trustees and 


Jniversity. 


ling Cent 
"wenty-second 
James Clarke 


Gift of the late General Maxwell Van Zandt 
Office of the Director of Activ- 
he Columbian 


Romance Languages. 
f the Depart- 


or of Admis- 
Botany, and 


e Junior College, the Dean 


(Com- 
ns of the Depart- 
aboratories of the Depart- 


Classroom and locker rooms 


n, the 


2 , ` - § Reading Clinic. 
uilding V, 2114 H Street (rear). Laboratories and classrooms of the Depart- 
ment of Physics 


h I Street. Offices of the School of Pharmacy; pharmacy labora- 
tories; classrooms, 
pr of E^ Twenty-third Street. Drafting rooms and classrooms of the 


Dgineering. 


» 2031 H Street, Offices of the departments of English (American 
* section) and Sociology. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Library contains more than 175,000 volumes. 'The 
Abrary building houses all of the library except the law 
lections, Over 6,000 bound volumes are added annually, 
ately ооо Periodicals and publications of learned societies 
urrently, Among the special collections of the Library are 
Heinze] Collection of Germanic philology and literature; 
б of Greek and Roman literature, 
nt Vernon Collection on political 
» and the social sciences; a representative col- 
4 Panish American books, the gift of the governments of His- 
EN America ; the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Collec- 
100, the gift of the late Mrs. Depew; and the Art Collection, which 
1000 volumes made available by the American Institute of 
C н the 7,500 mounted photographs of the Russell Sturgis 

ollection, 


approxim 
ате received ¢ 
the Ri 


and history: the Mou 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 


ongress; the Public 
; the Library of the 
ülway Economics: 
of Agriculture; the 
fice of Education; the Army Medical 
i an Institution; and many of the 
ernment departments. 


an 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 
The co 
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subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter 


be permitted by law, to the scientific investigators and to students of any institu- 
tion of higher education now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated under 


the laws of Congress or of the District of Columbia, to wit: 


One. Of the Library of Congress. 

Two. Of the National Museum. 

Three. Of the Patent Office. 

Four. Of the Bureau of Education. 

Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Six. Of the Army Medical Museum. 
Seven. Of the Department of Agriculture 
Fight. Of the Fish Commission. 

Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens 

Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Eleven. Of the Geological Survey. £ 


collection may prescribe, 


ADMISSION 


All departments of the 
Students may 
except the Schoc 
Winter term 


University accept men and women. ку 
enter any college, school, or division of the l rely 
1 of Medicine at the beginning of the fall term, the 
' 9T any of the sessions of the summer term. 


"» ? E ә -— } 
“Ntrance to the School of Medicine in 1950 51 1s permitted only at the 
Opening of the term beginning September 1950. 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The follow; 
an applic 
I. The 


ng factors 


are considered in determining the eligibility of 
ant for admission 


Of previous 


: БЕ 
academic work as preparation for the 
Study now 


- + als , 
luding quantity and quality of 
in which it was done. 


rsity reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 
who has а Previous academic record of such grade as to create doubt ot 
his ability to pursu 


* college work succes 


sfully, or who for any other 
à desirable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


admission must obtain from the 
ап application blank which 
* application fee of $3. 


» Of the applicant must be 


and 


A recent photograph, with signa 


I for the fall term, 
for the summer term. 
hool must send the hig 


zh school record 
to his high school Principal with the 
е form 


and mail it direct to the Office 


* Winter term, and May 1 


An applicant f 
orm provided b 
Tequest th 
of the D; 


y 


has Previously attended 


St the registrar of that 
to the Offic irector of A 


ned, together 
‘stitution last attended, 
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ponsored by the Carnegie Foun- 
is accepted as supplemental 
and the appropriate 


ailable. 


Record Examination $ 
t of Teaching 
ional attainment, 
for admission whenever av 


The Graduate 


dation for the Advancemen 


evidence of the applicant's educat 
report should accompany the application 


METHODS OF 


FRoM SECONDAR 
y school may seek to qualify 


ADMISSION 


y ScHooLs 
for admission 


cant from a secondar 


An appli 
ination. 


by certificate or exam 
By Certificate 

1 with a minimum of fifteen "units" * from 
ndation from the prin- 
is prepared to under- 


following conditions: 
association, 


atior 
school and the recomme 


cipal of the secondary school that the applicant 
take college work will be considered subject to the 

1. If the school is accredited by the regional accrediting 
ust rank not lower than the third fifth of his class. 


is not listed by the regional accrediting association, 
te accrediting agency, the student must 


A certificate of gradu 
an accredited secondary 


the student m 

2. If the school 
but has been accredited by the sta 
rank in the upper two fifths of his class. 


Entrance Board Examinations 


By College 
qualify by passing satisfactorily College Entrance 
Board examinations as prescribed by the Director of Admissions. These 
examinations are given at The George Washington University on June 
3, 1950; August 23, 1950; December 2, 1950; January 13, 1951, March 
ro, 1951; May 19, 1951; and August 15, 1951. 
Arrangements for the examinations should be 
Entrance Examination Board, Post Office Box 592, Princeton, 


not less than one month before the date of the examinations. 


From HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 1 


An applicant may 


made with the College 
N. Js 


be considered for admission 


advanced standing may 
an accredited 


satisfactory credentials from 
The student must be in good standing aS 
d must be eligible to return to the pre- 
for which he seeks admission tO 


An applicant for 
upon the presentation of 


institution of higher learning. 


to scholarship and conduct, an 
viously attended institution in the term 


this University. 


If the transcri stitution includes the record 


pt of record from such an ir 


ary school subject, including in the aggregate 


classroom work 
jvance credit in whole or in part, 


(or subsequent poor work. 


* A unit represents a years study in a second 
not less than 120 sixty minute periods of prepared 
t The University reserves the right to refuse ac 

e withdrawn 


it provisionally Credit so given may b 


ог to allow 


Admission 


oe um ы 


of his Secondary school work 
forwarded à separat 


» it is not necessary for the applicant to have 

€ record directly from the principal of the secondary 

school, High school work is considered only as fulfilling entrance re- 
quirements; it js never credited toward advanced standing. 

Toperly certified Courses taken at accredited colleges or universities 

May be applied toward a degree at this University, subject to the cur- 

riculum requirements and regulations of the school or college to which 


j mission is sought. Work of low pass grade (such as D or the equiva- 
nt) will not be considered for transfer. 


ENTRANCE R EQUIREMENTS 


Tue JUNIOR COLLEGE 
An acceptab 


school le certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
00 


» Or the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina- 


tions selected with the approval of the Director of Admissions is re- 
quired, (See “Methods of Admission". ) 


bution of Units for All Curricula except Premedical.—Except 
Premedical curriculum, certification by the principal 
satisfied all curriculum requirements of the school 
any prescribed distribution of units. Atten- 
to the necessity of completing stated prerequisite 
Е the Secondary school period for admission to certain 
IS to be noted that one unit of algebra is prerequisite to 
addition one er f athematics, physics, and statistics and that in 
matics and Кату nu geometry is prerequisite to courses in mathe- 
above stated i n the instance of applicants who do not meet the 
may b 5 ematics requirements, algebra and plane geometry 
ithout college credit when offered by the Department of 
For a Statement of the foreign language requirements 


Jurriculum.—The several 


i anting of licenses to ractice; hence 
their re granting p % 

fiftee quirements as to high schoo] credits must be met exactly. The 
| П units required must include three 


* in English, two in one foreign 
one in geometry, one in history, 
y, botany, chemistry, 


€ in the above subjects, 


and one in 
Or physics). Eleven of the units 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE (THE SENIOR COLLEGE ) 


For the Bachelor’s Degrees 


rsity 
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following a specified curriculum, meet the 
In addition, however, 


be set somewhat higher 


junior-senior-college plan, 
minimum requirements of Columbian College. 
scholarship requirements for admission may 
than those for graduation from the Junior College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Arts 


and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see 
page 56), is required. 

Bachelor of Science.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Science 
curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see pages 56-57), is 


required. 
For the Master’s Degrees 


accredited higher institution is 


Bachelor’s degree from an 
admitted 


nt from an unaccredited institution may be 
at the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, 
but he will be required to take such extra work above the minimum 
be prescribed. An appropriate distribution of 

in the major field are essential. 


of work 
be approved by the department OF 


An approved 


required. A stude 


requirements as may 
and a superior quality 


courses 
Applications for admission must 


division and by the Dean. 

Master of Arts—The student's unc 
included a program of study substantially equivalent to 
chosen field, together with an istribution of courses in other 
fields, or he must complete t work in addition to that 
e Master's degree. 
Science.— The student's undergraduate curriculum must 
rgraduate major of the scientific 


lergraduate curriculum must have 
a major in his 


appropriate d 
his prerequisite 


required for th 


Master of 
luded the equivalent of the unde 


have inc 
desires to work. 


department under which he 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 

iust possess an adequate aca- 
as evidenced 
together 


Doctor of Philosophy.—The student m 


anced study in the proposed field, 


demic preparation for adv 
by approved Bachelor's and Master's degrees, 


with acceptable personal qualities and capacity 


or the equivalent, 
for creative work. 


Tue SCHOOL or MEDICINE 


Doctor of Medicine.—Ninety credit hours of work, exclusive of phys- 
ical education, in an accredited higher institution are required. 


Specific Educational Requirements 
SECONDARY SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


school units required, three must be in En£ 


Of the fifteen secondary 
ancient or modern), one in algebra 


lish, two in one foreign language ( 
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one in geometry, one in history, and one in science (biology, botany, 


chemistry, or physics). Eleven of the units offered must be in English, 
foreign language, mathematics, science, and history. 


PREMEDICAL COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 
NINETY CREDIT HOURS 
Y, sixteen credit hours as follows: (a) eight hours in 
general inorganic chemistry, of which at least four credit hours are lab- 


alitative analysis may be counted as general inorganic 
Sy); (5) eight credit hours or a 
Organic Chemistry, including laboratory work. 


2. Physics, eight credit hours, of which at least two credit hours are 
lab It is recommended that this course be preceded by one 


one-year college course of 


a Oratory work, 
In trigonometry. 


3. Biology, eight credit hours, of which at least four credit hours are 


laboratory Work. 'This requirement may be satisfied by a course of eight 
Credit hours in either general biology or zoology, or by four credit hours 
each in Zoology and botany, but not by botany alone. 

4. English composition and literature, six credit hours: the usual intro- 
ductory college Course or the equivalent. 'The student should develop 
and writing English. 


1 En language: д reading knowledge, preferably of 
French or German. 

It is recommended that the remaining credit hours re- 
| а) comparative vertebrate anatomy; (5) qualitative 
anc Quantitative chemical analysis; (c) social science and psychology. 


Advanced Standing 


as satisfactorily 
medical school, 
al requirements, 


A Student who h 


Other “class A” 


attended one or two years at any 
education 


and who has the necessary preliminary 


may be admitted to advanced standing. 


Tue Law ScHOOL 

For the Deg 

Bachelor of Law 

à four-year course in 
Pre-legal work must 
Student will be 
school and who, 


rees in the Professional Course 


$.—A Bachelor's degree awarded upon completion of 
an approved college or university is required. All 
be of a satisfactory quality 
admitted who 


because of poor 


and distribution. No 
attendance at another law 

is on probation or is ineligi- 
that school, From the applicants fulfilling the basic 
x college degree, a selection will be made by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions. : 


has been in 
scholarship, 


ree is conferred as à recognition of completion 
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with high rank of the full professional course, including experience in 
research and legal authorship. A student does not register as a candidate 
for this degree until his last year in the Law School. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws may be 
granted only for work successfully completed in other Law Schools 
which are members of the Association of American Law Schools. 

Advanced standing may not be granted for law work already counted 
toward the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 

Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law 
schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their course 
at this Law School must first have the courses they wish to take approved 
by the Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 
which might be obtained in a similar period in this School. 

Advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor will not be 
granted. 

For the Degrees in the Graduate Course 


Candidates for graduate degrees must be accepted by the Committee 


on Graduate Studies. 

Master of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an 
approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent 
degree from an approved law school are required. Candidates for 
admission must have attained an average grade on all work done for 
the Bachelor of Laws degree equivalent to the relative position of a B 
average in the standards of grading at this Law School, except that, in 
the discretion of the Committee on Graduate Studies, applicants other- 
wise eligible may be admitted en proof of experience and attainment as 
an alternative to the showing of a general average of B in the formal 
law school grades. 

Master of Comparative Law.—The following are required: (1) the 
successful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy; 
letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee 
or liceo (junior college) ; and (2) graduation in law from a recognized 
foreign university where training was in Civil Law. 

Doctor of Juridical Science.— The following are required: (1) the 
degree of Juris Doctor from this Law School; or (2) the degree 0 
Bachelor of Arts from an approved college, the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws or the equivalent, earned with high rank, from an approved law 
school, outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law, and 
acceptance as a candidate by the Committee on Graduate Studies of the 
Law School. 


Unclassified Students 


A person eligible for admission to regular standing but not a candidate 
Or a degree may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an 
unclassified student. 

Person who is in good standing as a candidate for a degree in another 
арргоуед law school may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an 
Unclassified Student. Work taken by an unclassified student will not be 
Accepted for credit toward a degree at this Law School. 


THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 


“ngineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
‘ngineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 


quired for entrance must be 
Ows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane 
ne trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 
nguage or history, A graduate of an approved 
ot offer for admission the particular subjects 


бебо. сп acceptable units, may be admitted on condition, if such 
ehciency in the dis 


tribution of units does not exceed two units, 


ADVANCED STANDING 
Advanced s 
at accredited 


by the Sch 


tanding may be gr 


andi anted for work successfully completed 
institutions of hig 


her learning. Credit will be assigned 
the extent that the work taken at pre- 
irements for the degree sought at this 
neral University regulations concerning 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


y 3 I 
ae e: Science in Pharmacy, —An Associate in Arts degree based 
1е curriculum in Pharmacy in the Junior C 


А ollege (see page 57), or 
the equivalent is required. à 
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‚ in Pharmacy.—A Bachelor of Science degree from 


Master of Science 
A superior record and protes- 


an accredited institution is required. 
sional promise are essential. 

Tue ScHOOL or EDUCATION 

For the Bachelor’s Degrees 
Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 
nomics, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education—An Associate in 
based on the Education, Home Economics, or Physical Edu- 


Arts degree | 
cation curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 57-59), or the equiva- 


lent from another accredited hig 
ormal school or the equivalent is required. 


Bachelor of Arts in 


her institution, or a certificate of gradua 


tion from an approved т 
For the Master’s Degree 


Cducation.—Yo be admitted to candidacy for the 


Master of Arts in F 
degree of Master of Arts in Education the applicant must: (1) hold a 


Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution; (2) have an under- 
graduate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C + average) ; (3) have 
demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching; (4) be in possession of 
personality traits that give promise of better-than-average success as à 
teacher. 

To be admitted to candidacy in 
service in guidance and administration 


programs designed to prepare tor 
two years of successful teach- 


ing experience are prerequisite. 
For the Doctor's Degree 


Arts in Education or 


Doctor of Education.—The degree of Master of 
educational expe- 


the equivalent, and at least three years of satisfactory 

rience are required. 
Tue SCHOOL or GOVERNMENT 

For the Bachelor's Degree 

Bachelor of Arts in Government.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
on the Accounting and Business Administration, Foreign Affairs, 
tistics curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 59-00), or the equiva 
lent, and a quality-point index of 2.00 for the first two years’ work аге 


or Sta- 


required. 
For the Master's Degree 
Master of Arts in Government.—A Bachelor's degree from а0 
accredited institution, or evidence of a course of study that is judged 
by the Faculty to be the equivalent is required. A student from an 
institution may be admitted at the discretion of the Dean’ 


unaccredited 
to take such extra work above the 


Council, but he will be required 
minimum requirements as may be pres¢ ribed. 
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The Dean m 
Work for the 
of a Faculty 


ay permit deficiencies to be made up concurrently with 
degree or by special examinations given under direction 
Committee, Students admitted to candidacy must have 
attained a quality-point index of 3.00 (a “B” average) in the courses 
of their undergraduate major. In special cases students who have not 
attained this scholastic average may take a qualifying examination with 


Permission of the Dean. 


THE DIVISION or University STUDENTS 
Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in working 
9T a degree in this University may be considered for admission to the 
isi iversity Students to take courses for which they have 
ation, as evidenced by previous scholastic records. 
instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person 
may be Considered for admission as an auditor in a class without being 
required to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but 
no credit will be allowed for such attendance. 


adequate Prepar 


THE Division or SPECIAL STUDENTS 


3 his is a non degree-granting division of the University in which the 
irector of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 
Process of mak; 


aking up entrance deficiencies to de 
and Schools of the University, 


4 Complete credentials must be submitted and evaluated before a tenta- 
"ive or definite plan of make-up may be prepared. 


gree-granting colleges 


CLASSIFICATIC IN OF STUDENTS 


Students.—Regular Students are those who have met the en- 


Irements for candidacy and are registered for degrees. 
y Students. — Persons of mature age, 


; ision of University Students, may be 
c) Courses for which they have had adequate preparation. 
Special Students —Specia] students are those who are in the process 


of qualify; issi i i 
qualifying for admission to curricula in degree-granting colleges and 
schools of this 


Regular 
trance requ 
niversit as specified in the rules 

of the Diy 


admitted to this Division 


University, 
eae Y 
Additional information concerning curricula, courses offered, entrance 
requirements, or 


admission Procedure may be obt 


Of the Director of Admissions, 


ained from the Office 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satisfied 
the Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified for entrance 
to the University. (See “Admission”, pages 11-19.) 

A student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who 
has not been in attendance during the term prior to registration, should 
file an application for readmission in advance of registration. 
is for the term unless otherwise indicated on the reg- 


Registration 
accepted for less than a term or one 


istration paper. No registration is 
summer session. 


A student may not regis 
University and another institution without t 
of the college, school, or division in which he is registered in The 


George Washington University. Allowance of credit for work done 
concurrently will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on 


Admission and Advanced Standing. 


ter concurrently in The George Washington 
he permission of the dean 


‘TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION * 


Registration is conducted during the following periods: fall term, 
September 27, 28, and 29; winter term, February 1 and 2. Registra- 
tion, except for the Law School, is conducted in Building C, 2029 G 
Street NW.; for the Law School, in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth 


Street NW. 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS 


For regulations governing changes in registrations and withdrawals, 


see pages 23, 36-37. 


* Resistration for the School of Medicine is conducted at the School of Medicine, 1335 H 
: 


Street NW between 11! O A.M and 5:00 P.M., September 14 and 15, 1950 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 

been adopted: 

Turriox Fees 


For each credit hour for w 


$12.00 
7 LJ 
taken by a candidate for a Doctor's degree) 650.00 
or the degree 
Or the degree ¢ 
aio dat to and including е Council Fellow e. 360.00 
EE Vene ILLI iatinj.. e 360.00 
‘or work leading to and including the final examination§ 
Ог the degree of Doctor of Education: ination§...... 360.00 
‘or work leading to and including the general جر یی‎ ..... 360.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination§. 
or the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: ıination§....... 360.00 
For work leading to and including the final examinat 18. 
ADDITIONAL Course Fees 
In cert 


n а 7 anc terial fees, аге 
ain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and ma 


^ М ۴ » > Charge d 
Charged as indicated in the course descriptions. um tee - ume 
У the term and, unless otherwise indicated, may be ot ra жагана 
Payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. Brea age о E. wes d 
is charged against the individual student. When breakage is In CXces 
the norm 


n к 
: , > jual stu- 
al amount provided for in the laboratory fee the a ned by 
ent will be required to pay such additional charges as are determi: , 
the department concerned 


GRADUATION Fees 

Wherein the degree of Associate in Arts is granted 
j i degree other than the Associate ; 
FEE rog BiNpixG E MEN AS URE cd мзш a 4.00 
Fre FOR THE PROFESSIONAL THESIS Ім THE SCHOOL 


An fee; one half payable 
registration, 


lérein a 


OF ENGINEERING.... 50.00 
in advance at the time of each 


FEE рор Printing AND FILING Summary or DOCTORAL Disserta TION.... $0. 

à с у of 
* Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the pe omy пага 

registration, to the a lvice and direction of the member of the faculty under 4 s may be 

I5 to be written In case a thesis is unfinished, an add tional successive ч year = ای‎ 

further tuition Payment. If the Preparation of the thesis ex i LS as 

1 academic Year, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on t е Рве а 


ie School of Medici 


ne is for a period of 


two terms, After the st 1dent has 
l full tuition for two terms No part of 
instruction he is obligated for the | Htion for two te p 
the tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause 
§ When а limited schedule js carried which extends the ti 
Or the i 


examination period to more th 
fixed b к, 


me of either the preparation perio 


7 re he 
an one year, the Proportionate part of the charge may b 
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SPECIAL Fees 


Application fee, charged all applicants for admission, non-refundable — $3.00 
Aptiti Тебе ..o coo ceo eo tto toot tot I 
Late tration fee, charged ] I re 
Ww 1 the designated perio 5. 
1 urged each ] wit 
r герїзїгайїоп............. : 5 
student for late ра) of tuition (sec 
EMO ITL еэ» adduci 1.0 
fee, charged each student who is reinstated after sus- 
| for delinquency in fees... : - 
» fee, charged each student intain “in re 
luri any term of Unive or 
12.0 
2 
С} 
А 
r ci h 
А с.00 
Laboratory checkout fee, charged all students in chemistry ar d 
pharr urses who fail to check out of the laboratory by the 
2.00 


ructor 


he in 


in the University entitles each student to the following 
ed transcripts of 


Registr ition 
i i ) the issuance of three certifi 


Univer eges: (1) 
) the services of the Placement Office; 


record, i£ and when desired; (2) 
(3) the use of University library facilities, except as otherwise desig- 
nated; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, 
unless otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, 
(7) admission to University debates; (8) med- 


the student newspaper; 
ler the Department of 


ital services as described un 
These privileges, however, with the exception 
student is no longer in 


ical attention and hos 
Health Administration. 
of the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a 


residence, when he withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 
PAYMENT OF FEES 
fice of the Cashier, 725 Twenty first 


All fees are payable at the Of 
registration or t9 


Street NW. No student is permitted to complete 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each 


payable in advance at the time of registration. 


term are due and 


the Comptroller, che 


In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of 
payable 


student may sign a contract for term charges, except for fees 
in advance, permitting payments as follows: 

Fall Term.—One third at the time of registration; 
vember 3; one third on December 4. 


Winter Term.—One third at the time of registration; one third 00 


one third on No* 


March 3; one third on April 3. 
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А student who f 


4 rs his fees 
ails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fe 
9n or before the t 


i i i is charged 
enth of the month in which payment is due, ri — 
A student who fails to meet payments by the а 

ch payment is due will be automatically Рут л 

У il he ally reinstated and has 
and may not attend classes until he has been — reinsta 

Paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. a. 

Suspended student may not be reinstated for the term afte ayw 

from th spensi lications for reinstatement are 

m the date of Suspension. Applications 


ivision in which the student 
made to the dean of the college, school, or division in w hich t 
is registered. 


n auditor pay 
except the late-re 


of the month in whi 


istered for credit 
з all fees chargeable to the student registered for credi 
gistration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
Application for withdraw 


al from the University or for change in class 
Schedule must be made in p 


erson or in writing to the dean of the college, 
division in Which the student is registered. Notification to е 
is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal”, pages 37 anc 
38). 


In authorize; 
ments will be n 
Fall Т 


] withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial pr be = 
lade as follows: на ЕТ 
erm.—Withdrawal dated on or before October 31, cancellation 
irds of tuition charges: withdrawal dated on or before Novem- 
er 30, cancellati 


i iti 5 | "fund or reduc- 
ation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund o c 
tion will be 4 


ee ee 
a withdrawa] dated subsequent to November n 
: E Ж агу 28. cancel- 
Winter T'erm—Withdrawal dated on or before February 28, cance 
ation of two-thirds of tuition 


charges; withdrawal dated on or before 
of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or 
1 be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to March 31. 
П ПО case will a refund be made of the frst third of the 
Charges unless the registration is in ady 
before the regular registration day. 
$5 is charged and tuition fees 
Teduced or refunded be 


Payment applies only 
incurre 


total tuition 
ance and the course is dropped 
In this case a withdrawal fee of 
refunded. In no case will tuition be 
cause of nonattendance upon classes, s 
y to the term for which a registration charge js 
will this payment be credited to another term. 
mistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 

ate set by the instruc 
da checkout fee 
à course before the end of the 
tory at the next regular laboratory pe 
Authorization to withdraw 


be given a student who has not ; 


d and in no case 


tor, unless excused by the instructor, 


Will be charge in the amount of $2. 


A student who 

| а- 
term must check out of the labora 
riod. 


ficat; : ie 
and certification for work done will not 


+ s ( 
1 clear financial record. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are available to graduate students. Appli- 
cations should be submitted for consideration not later than April 1 pre- 
ceding the period for which the fellowship is to be awarded. 

The applicant for a University Teaching Fellowship or a Special 
Fellowship is expected to be a prospective candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and to have the Master of Arts degree, or the 
equivalent, in the general field of his future doctoral study and research. 
Forms on which to make application for these fellowships may be ob- 
tained from the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 

University Teaching Fellowships.—These are assigned for the academic 
year 1950-51 in the following departments of instruction: Bacteriology, 
Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, History, Physics, 
Psychology, Romance Languages, and Statistics. Each fellow receives an 
annual stipend, plus full tuition in the Graduate Council for whatever 
schedule of study or research his fellowship duties permit him to carry. 
The occupant of each of these fellowships renders a designated unit of 
service to the department of instruction in his major field of doctoral 
study, usually in classroom or laboratory assignments. 

Special Fellowships.—A number of special fellowships are supported 
by endowment, and are awarded to doctoral students of unusual promise 
and ability. The stipend is not fixed but varies in amount with the need 
of the individual receiving the award. In applying for one of these 
fellowships it is advantageous that the student appear personally for an 
interview with the Chairman and such other members of the Graduate 
Council as would be interested in the research investigations proposed. 
These fellowships include the following: 

Isabella King Research Fellowship.—O£ the value of $1,200 annually; 
offered in the general field of biology, and intended to foster research fort 
which the libraries and scientific establishments in Washington provide 
special facilities. 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships.—Established by Miss Addie 
Sanders in memory of her brother, Thomas Bradford Sanders, and offered 
in various academic fields of study, with stipends designated by the Chait- 
man of the Graduate Council. 4 


Soroptimist Fellowship—This fellowship of $750 was established if 
1948 by the South Atlantic Region of the American Federation 0 
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Soroptimist Clubs, an intern 
and Professional women, 

calaureate degree and who 
herself for Professional ser 
upon the personal and aca 
tion should be addressed t 


ational organization of executive business 
It is available to a woman who holds a bac- 
wishes to undertake graduate work to prepare 
vice. Selection of the candidate will be based 
demic qualifications of the applicant. Applica- 
о the Registrar of the University. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


z 'arded. Except in the case of the High School Scholar- 
ships, the Student Activities Scholarships, the Trustee Scholarships, the 


rts and Letters Scholarship, 


ws Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $150, 
in 1920 by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her 
Andrews, is available “for ambitious and needy students, 


Pursue courses in English, Latin, journalism, history, 
politica] Science", 


establi : Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $500, 
Stablisheq in 1946 by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne, as a memorial to her 
mother, Anna Bartsch, i 


» are awarded annu 


3 aduate or Postgraduate work, considering char- 
' Capacity, and need", 


enry Harding Carter Scholarship. —' This scholarship, established in 
. Maria M. Carter in memory of her husband, Henry 


» is of the annual va of $ i , 
eserving Student who ; i M 2 x thot sic а 
who is Preparing for the civil-engineering profession. 
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Maria M. Carter Scholarship—This scholarship, in the amount of $50 
to be awarded annually to a young man, was given to the University in 
1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter. 

Isaac Davis Scholarship—This scholarship, in the amount of $50 to 
be awarded annually, was given to the University in October 1869 by 
the Honorable Isaac Davis, of Massachusetts. Nominations for the 
scholarship may be made “by the founder or his eldest lineal descendant”. 
In case no such nomination is made, the scholarship is to be awarded by 
the University. 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Sc holarship.—This scholar- 
ship, established as a memorial to Charles Worthington Dorsey, Bachelor 
of Laws, '81, Master of Laws, '82, is awarded upon the recommendation 
of the Faculty of the Law School to a needy and promising graduate of 
Columbian College or other division of the University, with a Bachelor 
of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained an average of B 
as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the study of 
law as a full-time student. The scholarship covers tuition for the course 
leading to the first degree from the Law School, Bachelor of Laws of 
Juris Doctor, provided that the holder maintains an average of B. The 
right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship for cause at 
any time. The scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every three years 

Robert Farnham Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $50 
to be awarded annually to a student in Columbian College, was given t0 
the University in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham. 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 
of $20, established in 1949 by Mrs. Evelyn Hampel Young, is avail- 
able for scholarship aid to young married women students in the School 
of Education or Columbian College. 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship.— his scholarship, of the annual 
value of $100, was founded in 1921 by Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey ift 
memory of her daughter, and is to be awarded every four years, or a 
often as vacant, to a young woman student in Columbia College of thé 
Protestant faith and of the Caucasian race who shall be selected fof 
scholarship and moral qualifications. 

High School Scholarships.—For rules governing the award of scholar- 
ships available to high school students, see the special bulletin. 

The holders of these scholarships are exempt from tuition fees, but at 
charged laboratory, graduation, and other fees. The scholarships até 
valid for four academic years of undergraduate study. The principa! 
or, if the principal declines, the alternate, must register in Septembef 
following the award. 

To retain any high school scholarship a student must carrv a full 


program of study in the liberal arts (a full program being defined as at 
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> | tot 
i » ave ) and a high 
least fifteen hours of work each term), An average of B a £ 
standard of deportment must be maintained. 
annually, After registe 


expected to 


Scholarships are reassigned 
ring, the holder of a high school e AP 
complete four academic years in the University. t 


lue its use, the sc holarship will not be reassigned, 
4. Morehouse $, 


А. Morehouse 
available for 
istry”, 

The Natior 
scholarship, in the 


fails to contir 


in 1861. 
an undergraduate 


Clubs Scholarship.—This four-year 
amount of $400 annually to be applied cow ard рау- 
ion costs only, is offered by the National League of Masonic 
Tubs daughter of a Master Mason. To continue to hold 
Student must maintain a satisfactory academic record. 
of Arts and Letters Scholarship.—An annual scholar- 


Ship in the amount of $200 i, offered by the Washington ( hapter of the 
Nationa] Society of Arts and Letters to a junior or senior majoring in 
drama, 


п " > : : 
N CWS paper Scholarships — Four scholarships are to be 
year to candidates re 


ington Daily News 


lip, the 
N ational Society 


awarded each 
commended by the following newspapers: The W ash- 
ý ost, The Evening Star, and The 
rer tuition for four years, but do 
atory fees, graduation fees, or other special fees. 

Scholarship.—This scholar 


ship, established in 1940 by 
> Dag ^ 
aul Pearson and “to be known as the Dr. Paul Pearson 
te ” itd : А 
Wei. in the amount 9f $125 to be awarded annually to a student 
in the School of P} 


. и 
harmacy, upon the recommendation of the 
that School, 


Lula M. She 


y bequest of I 


Faculty of 


Pard Schola rship.—This scholars 


hip, established in 1946 
ula M. Shepard, 


is in the amount of $360 and is awarded 
annually to a "worthy Protesta 


nt student desiring to enter the Foreign 
Service Department of the Schoo] of Government". 
‚ David Spencer Scholarship, 
In 1918 by Miss I 
Mary Lowell 
lisheq in 
wom 


—This scholarship of $150 was estal 
ouisa J. Spencer, 

Stone 
1893 js in the 
ап student of Scie 


Student Sc holarships.—The 
imited number of Activities Scholarships f 
applicants therefor by 
and Scholarsh ) 
(3 demonstrated 
applicant, 


lished 


Sch olarship.—This 


memorial scholarship, estab- 
amount of $100, 


and is awarded annually to a 


nce in Columbian College. 


University has established a 
r men, which wil] be awarded 


the Faculty Committee on St 
ips upon the basis of (1) 


aptitude for le 


udent 
need, (2) good character, 


adership, and (4) scholarship of the 
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Such scholarships are granted for one academic year. They may be 
continued, however, upon the basis on which they were granted. Re- 
cipients of Activities Scholarships must maintain the required scholastic 
average of the school or division in which they are registered. 

The time for filing applications for Activities Scholarships and the 
terms of such scholarships may be ascertained by inquiry at the office 
of the Chairman of the Committee on Student Loans and Scholarships. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarship.—This scholarship, established 


in 1941 by the late Professor Charles Clinton Swisher, is in the amount 


of $360 and is awarded annually to a student of medieval history. 
Trustee Scholarships.—Five scholarships are awarded each year, upon 
the recommendation of regional alumni clubs, to outstanding male gradu- 


The scholarships cover tuition costs for 


ates of accredited high schools. 
as 


four terms of full-time work but do not include special fees such 
laboratory charges, room, board, or other expenses. To retain the schol- 
arship, the student must maintain a B average. Additional information 
may be obtained from the Alumni Secretary. 

William Walker Scholarship—This scholarship was established 
1824 by William Walker, Esq. It carries an annual stipend of $150 
which is available for an undergraduate intending to enter the Christian 
ministry. 

John Withington Scholarship—This scholarship was established 
1830 by the New York Baptist Theological Seminary. It has an annua 


in 


in 


stipend of $100. 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship—This scholarship, established by the late 


Ellen M. E. Woodhull, is in the amount of $30, and is awarded annually 
to a student in Columbian College. 

The Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., S holarship—This scholarship 
in the amount of $200, offered by the Zonta Club of Washington, D. € 
will be awarded annually to a woman who is a senior or graduate stu* 
dent with special interest in a professional or business career. 


Tue COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded by the Scholar- 
ship Committee of the Columbian Women. Applications for thes 
scholarships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Scholarshif 
Committee, the Columbian Women, The George Washington Unive 
sity, Washington 6, D.C., not later than May 15 preceding the a 
demic year for which the scholarship is to be awarded; or, in the @ 
of award for the winter term, not later than January 1. 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fud 
of $5,000, established in 1915 in memory of a former president, Mr* 
Martin A. Knapp, is available for scholarships for women. 


Pounders of Columbian 
this fund of $5,000, e 
Lillian 
of $5,000, 
President, 


stablished in 1920, 
Young Herron $, holarship Fund.—T! 
established in 1925 
is available 
Elizabeth У. B 
established in 192 
Е in memory 
for a scho| 


for scholarships. 


5 by 
of the late 
olarship for 


: College Women’s 
$500, estab 


Elizabeth V. Brown. 
AY, holarship Fund—T} 


1926 through the 
Vashington, 7 


ras established by 
: 1 г parents, Lewes D, 
IS available for a Scholarship in the 
Grace Ross Chamberlin 8 

92,300, established ir 


t 1 1932 in honor of 
cholarship aid, 


available for s 


PRIZES 
Alpha Chi § 


і igma Prizes —A] 
ternity offer, 


annually the following prizes: 

on Chemistry and Physics" 
at least eighteen 
attain the highest 


rho carry 


"ar Of graduation of the stude 
t index 
The Winner of this 
f chemistry including the 


) the 
outstanding record in 
' and service to the 


E Albha Kappa 


University, 


Psi Prize- -Beta Mu 


raternity awards annually a key to 
peated ninety credit hours at The George Washington 
= attained the highest average grade of t 
economics, business administration, public 


= Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes, Financial Aid 


rown Scholarship Fund.—This fund 


pha Pi Chapter of 


Alpha Chi 


award must have had ағ] 


Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi 
woman member of the 


Chapter of Alpha K 


the male student who 


The District of C 


29 


Women 8. holarship Fund—The income from 
is available for scholarships. 


1¢ income from this fund 
and named in 1930 in memory of a former 


of $1,200 was 


the College Women’s Club of Washington, D.C., 
The income is available 
à woman student in the School of F 


;ducation. 


1e income from this fund of 
courtesy of the College Women's 
available for scholarship aid 
yrtie H. Wilson Memorial $‹ holarship Fund.—This 
Miss Elizabeth 
and Myrtie H. Wilson. 
School of Medicine. 


cholars hip Fund—The 


Wilson in 1926 as a 
The income 


this 
a former president, is 


income from 


Sigma Fra- 


is awarded to each of the 
credit hours during the 
averages in freshman chemistry. 


nt who has attained the 
in courses in chemistry 


will be inscribed on a 


least sixteen 


final term at The George Washington 


Frater- 


junior 


scholarship, extra-curricular 


appa Psi 
ha 5 com- 
University and 


the students enrolled in 
accounting, 


public finance, and 


olumbia 
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Chapter of the American Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize of 
a medal and junior membership in the American Institute of Chemists 
to that graduating student, majoring in chemistry, who excels in sch: 
arship and in the personal qualities of integrity and leadership. 


Berne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—This prize, in the amount 
$ awarded to the senior majoring in chemistry who shows the 


of $50, is 
compre- 


greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidenced by a 
hensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind, 


character, and personality as to give promise of future achievement. 

Chi Omega Prize.—Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraternity offers 
annually a prize of $25 to be awarded to the woman student in the 
graduating class with the highest record in the following social sciences: 


economics, sociology, political science, and history; combined with general 
excellence. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes These prizes, founded in 1943 by John 
H. Cowles. Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree (Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the 


are awarded annually to the two best 


United States of America, 
The prizes 


scholars in the senior class of the School of Government. 
are as follows: first prize, $80; second prize, $40. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize.—This prize, established by the late 
Professor DeWitt Clinton Croissant, consists of $45, which is awarded 
annually to the undergraduate student who as a member of one of the 
University courses in drama or as a participant in University dramatics 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the 


theatre. 

E. K. Cutter Prize.—The E. K. Cutter Prize in English was estab- 
lished by the late Marion Kendall Cutter "for excellence in the study of 
English." An annual prize of $45 is awarded to the member of the 
graduating class whose record in English, combined with general excel- 
lence, shows most marked aptitude for and attainment in English studies 
This prize, established 


Daughters of the American Revolution Prize. 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of Colum- 
bia, consists of $15, which is awarded annually to the student who 
having maintained a record of distinction in American history, submits 
the best essay upon a topic in the period of the American Revolution. 

Isaac Davis Prizes.— These prizes, established by the Honorable Isaac 
Davis, of Massachusetts, in 1847, are awarded annually to such members 


of the senior class as shall have made the greatest progress in public 
The prizes Aff 


speaking during their connection with the University. 
as follows: first prize, $20; second prize, $15; third prize, $10. 


The award of these three prizes is determined by a public speaking 
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contest in which 
bers of the senio 
elor of Arts orB 


the Participants deliver Original orations. Only mem- 
r class who are candidates for the degree of Bach- 


achelor of Science are eligible to compete, 
rize.—The District of Columb; 
of Delta Gamma offers annually a prize of $25, to the woman in the 
£raduating class who has achieved the highest scholastic avera 
four-year college course, 
Delta Zeta Prize.—De]ta Zeta Sorority o 
to be awarded to the student m 


Delta Gamma Р a Alumnae Chapter 


ge in her 


ffers annually a prize of $10, 


aintaining the highest average in Zool- 
Ору 1-2, 

Ellsworth Prite—The Ellsworth Prize of $25, established by the late 

г. Fritz von Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best work in 
the Subject of Patent Law Practice. 

Elton Prize. —The Elton Prize, established by the Reverend Romeo 
"ton, of Exeter ” 


England, consists of $15, 


awarded annually to the 
ng the highest 


Student hay; average in the Greek language and 


literature, 


"derick Essary Prize 
the amount of $100, established 
awarded annually to 


in Journalism.—This memorial prize in 
in 1948 by Helen Essary Murphy, is 
è a student who has given promise of sound citizen 
ship and ability in “forthright reporting” in student publication and/or 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Journalism. The selection 
9t the recipient will þe made by a committee composed of the President 
of the University and two members of the faculty. 

Joshua Evans ПІ Рф in the Political and Social Sciences.—This 
Memorial prize in the amount of $50, "established by friends because of 
T Outstanding life", is awarded annually to that man in the graduating 
2.485 Of The George Washin r “who has demonstrated his 
in the soci ences and who has given 
: interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among 
is fellows”, The selection of the recipient will be made by the Presi- 
dent of the Univers; 


committee from the Faculty of the Division 


Willi. E. Fitch P 
1883 by James E. Fi 
Which is awarded 
in chemistry, 

Alice Dou 


rize.—The Willie E, 
tch, Esq., 
annually to 


Fitch Prize established in 
in memory of his son, 


consists of $50, 
à senior student for the b 


est examination 


Prize of $60 was established in 
eorgetown, D.C., in memory of 


and is awarded annually to the upper division 
: ng the highest average in American literature, 
Edward C 


ч , Varrington Goddard Prize—This prize, consisting of $60, 
as establisheq in 1923 by Mary Williamson ( 


Joddard, Alice Douglas 
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Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in 


Goddard, and Frederick 
зоп Goddard, class of '81, and is awarded to 


memory of Edward Carri и 


the junior or senior student making the highest average in the French 


language and literature. 

James Douglas Goddard Prize —This prize, consisting of $60, was 
established in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas God- 
dard, and Frederick Joseph God dard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory 
of James Douglas God dard, class of 'or, and is awarded to the senior 
est average in pharmacy. 


student making 
M ga Ri har ison G oddari 1 Р rize. This prize, consisting ot $60, 
was established in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas 
ick Joseph Goddard, of peo DUC. {> 


led to the junior 
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Goddard, and Freder 
memory of Morgan Richardson Goddard, and 
or senior student making the highest average in the following fields: 
administration, foreign. commerce, and public 


S aware 


economics, business ac- 
counting. 
Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.— 


Gardiner G. 
This prize of $50 was established by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in 


sand, the late Gardiner G. Hubbard, and is awarded 
of the graduating class majoring history 
United States 


memory of her hust 


annually to that member 
who has maintained the highest standing in courses in 


history. 
Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize. —Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority offers 


dh a prize of $10 to the full-time freshman who achieves the best 


record in Botany 1 and 2. 
John Bell Larner Prize-—This prize, established by the bequest of 
John Bell Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually t9 


that member of the graduating class in the Law School who att: uns the 


highest average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. 

Mortar Board Prize.—This prize, « 
annually to the woman student in the sophomore class having a scholar- 
ship average of B or higher and the most outstanding record in activities: 

_ Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—Alpha Delta Circle of Omicron Delta 
Kappa Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to "that mem 


ber of the senior class (of Columbian College) who throughout hi$ 
and 


onsisting of a silver cup, is awarded 


course has done the most constructive work in the furtherance 
upbuilding of the University student activities" 
John Ordronaux Prizes.— These prizes were established in 1909 by 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. 
The amount of $100 is awarded to the member of the 
in the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic standing. 
The amount of $50 is awarded annually to the student in the Law 


> graduating class 


Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes, Financial did 


ә 


School who has 


attained the highest avera 
time course: 


and $50 to the 
age grade in the secon: 
Phi Eta 
of Phi Eta Sigma Offers each 
highest scholastic average 
selected from the 
nàme will be 
Junior College, 
Phi Sigma Kappa Prize.—Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity offers — 
a silver айс an oratorical contest, open to all freshmen. 
Pi Beta Phi Prize—A prize of $20 is awarded annually by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that 
woman member of the senior class who throughout her college course 
has done the most constructive work 
ties among the women of the 1 
Ruggles Prize. —The Rugg 
Ruggles in 1859, | 
һа‹ Calaureate 


ge grade in the first year, full- 
student who has attained the highest aver- 
l-year, full-time course, 


Sigma Prize.—'The George Washington University Chapter 


year to the male student attaining the 
in his first full term of work, a choice book 
field of the recipient’s major interest. The winner's 


engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of the 


the winner ot 


o 


in the promotion of student activi- 
Jniversity. 
les Prize, established by Professor William 
consists of $2 
degree for exce 
Sigma Kappa Pri 
ап anny 
exa 
8 


5 awarded annually to a candidate for a 
‘lence in mathematics. 

ze—Zeta Chapter 
al prize of $10 
Mination in Gen 


Chapter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers an- 
awarded to that member of the freshman class in 


ring who maintains the highest s holastic 
© of the entire year. 
Staughton Prize.—The 
отео Elton, Consists of $15 
Making the best record in the I 
James Ma Bride 
y Professo 
of books 
average 


E OF standing 
1 Engince standing 


Staughton Prize, established by the Reverend 


G 
awarded annually to the senior student 
satin language and literature. 

Sterrett, Jr., 
r James MacBride 
awarded 
in Physics 6, 
Charles Clinton 
lished 


Prize.— This prize, established in 1911 
Sterrett in memory of his son, consists 
annually to that 


student who obtains the highest 
7, and 8. 


` Swisher Historical Club Prize.—This 

In 1936 by the Charles Clinton § 

in 1941 by the bequest of the late 
ап annual prize of $60 


prize, estab- 
wisher Historica] Club and aug- 
Professor ( harles € linton 
student who submits 
ieval history. 


awarded to the 
: phase of med 
1 Activities Plaque. "Gamma Beta Cl 
offers annually a plaque to be 
Sd class who has the 
c vni of Engineering during 
United Daughters of 


" 'aternity 


iapter of Theta Tau 
the senior 


awarded to that member of 
most outstanding record in activities in the 
period of his attendance. 


Prize.—'This prize, 


the entire 


the Confedera, y established 


The George Washington University 


A. Armistead Chapter, number 2130, 


in 1946 by the General Lewis 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, consists of $25, which is awarded 


annually to the student showing the greatest proficiency in the history of 


the Southern States. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—This prize, established in 1901 by Thomas 
F. Walsh, consists of $60 awarded annually to that student who submits 
the best essay in Irish history. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—From a fund established in 
1923 by Mrs. Virginia Chase Weddell, an annual prize of $250 is 
awarded to a candidate for a degree w ho writes the best essay on the 
“the promotion of peace among the nations of the world”. 


subject of 
come the property of the University and shall 


The prize essays shall be 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the Univer- 
sity. The University reserves the right to withhold the award if no 
essay attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


FINANCIAL AID 
INTERNSHIP 


Anna Bartsch, Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunneé 
This 


woman 


In memory of her mother, 
established in 1946 a fund to aid in the support of an internship. 
aid. in the amount of $15 a month, is awarded annually to a 


holding an internship in the University Hospital. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are available to students in the University 
in accordance with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors 
Inquiries should be directed to the Office of the Comptroller. 
University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washingto? 
University have established a loan fund amounting to $10,000. 
Daughters of the American Revolution Loan Fund.—The District of 
| Columbia Chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution have 
| established an endowment fund of $5,000, the income ($2,865.41) ol 
which is available for loans to descendants of patriots of the Americal 
Revolution. 
| Home Economics Loan Fund.—This fund in the amount of $352.35 
| contributed by the D. С. Home Economics Association, is available #9 
loans to senior girls majoring in Home Economics. 
Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund.—The W. K. Kellogg Found 
tion in Battle Creek, Michigan, has established a fund in the amount 0 
$16,345.20 for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 
Knights Templar Educational Loan Fund.—This fund, contributed 
and administered by the Grand Commandery of Knights Templar ot 


VUE Fellowships, Scho 


larships, Prizes, Financial did | + ea 

the District of Columbia, is available for loans to students, preterably 

in the upper classes, who are residents of the District of Columbia : 
Law Association Loan Fund.—The George Washington Law Asso- 


Ciation has established a loan fund in the amount of $769.73 for loans 
to students in the Law School. 


Henry Strong Educational Fo 
tional Foundation, 
Henry Stron 
Students unc 


undation—The Henry Strong Educa- 
established at Chicago under the will of General 
& makes available a fund for loans to both men and women 
ler the age of twenty-five years. 

enry Strong—W illiam 4.M 


aury Loan Fund.—This fund, also allo- 
cated from the funds 


of the Henry Strong Educational Foundation, is to 
aned to students under the age of twenty-five years in the George 
shington University Law School. 

Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund.—This fund, in the amount 


of $1,200 and established by Mrs. Rose L. Sutherland, is available for 
loans to Students in the School of Medicine. 


REGULATIONS 


A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the 


University regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations 


of the college, school, or division in which he is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise abse 
the University for one term or more, may re-enter and continue his 
inder the rules and regulations in force at the time of his 


nt from 


work only x 
return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material 
Imission, registration card, or any 


information on an application for ac 
canceled and he will 


other University document, his registration may be 
be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent reg- 
istration in any unit of the University. 

ATTENDANCE 

A student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
completed and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 
A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 

A student who has been suspended, either for delinquency in payment 
of fees or for any other reason, is not permitted to attend classes during 
the period of suspension. 

For further regulations regarding attendance, consult the announce- 
ments of the several colleges and schools. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the 


college, school, or division in which he is registered may be dismissed 


from the University. 
GRADES 

Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the student 
through the office of the Registrar at the close of each term. Upon 
request, a copy of the student's grades will be forwarded to his parent 
or guardian. 

The following grading system is used: ex ellent, 4; good, B ; average 
С; passing, D; failing, F. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the 
symbol Jne. (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) wi 
be recorded. The symbol Inc. is a sign temporarily to indicate that 4 
the required work of the course has not been completed and a satisfac 
tory explanation has been given to the instructor. An "incomplete" caf 


not be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by permission 
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of the Faculty, 


Courses from wl 
authorization 


lich a student has withdrawn by proper 
will be indicated by the symbol W, 

le of < 
repeat for grade a course in which he has received a grade of D or above, 
unless required te department concerned. 


No student may 


! 
do so by the 


For graduate work, 


grades are indicated as 
tory", or 


"satisfactory", “unsatisfac- 
"incomplete". 

a For the grading systems of the I 
icine, see the 


saw School and the School of Med- 
explanations in the 


announcements of those schools. 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


5 are computed from grades as follows: 4, four points ; 
» three Points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each 
which the student has registered. 
Scholarship 

by dividing 


for which 


is computed 
the number of 
the stude 


in terms of the quality-point index, obtained 
quality points by the number of credit hours 
nt has registered. both based on the complete col- 
* Courses marked W or Inc. 
index, except that courses 
a formal grade is recorded, 

Whichever occurs first, If an “incomplete” 
grade Within the allotted time, it 
Tades in Courses taken at 
Puting the quality-point inc 


are not considered in deter- 
marked Inc. will be considered 
or at the close of a calendar year, 
is not superseded by a proper 
is computed as zero quality points, 
another institution are not considered in com 
lex, 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are scheduled in all courses at the end of each term 
Ог at the completion of the course, 
A student guilty of 


dishonesty in e 
ty under which he is 
For furthe 


r regulations reg 
ments of the several colle 


^ xaminations is sul 
tions of 


ject to the regula- 
the facul 


registered. 
arding examinations, consult the announce- 
ges, schools, and divisions. 

WITHDRAWAL 


à course or trom the 
requires the 


Withdrawal from 


or financial penalty, 
School, or 


Withdr 
not 


University, without a demi 
permission of the 

division jn Which the student 
aw from the 
a clear financia] 
Pages 21. 23.) 

W ithdrawal between October 
Detween February 


dean ої the college 
is registered. 
University will not be 
record. (Se 


Permission to 
granted a student wł 


vno has 
€ "Fees and Financial Reg lations”, 


31 and the end of the fall term and 


28 and the end 


е of the winter term 
in €xCeptional Cases, 


is permitted only 
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All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must 
be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an in- 


structor does not effect its discontinuance. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


A student may not change or drop (see “Withdrawals”, above) courses 
atus to that of auditor except with the approval of the 


or change his st 
or division in which he is registered, upon 


dean of the college, school, 
presentation of adequate reasons for such changes. 
Change from one section to another of the same course or from one 


major subject to anothe 
with the approval of the dean. 
of study to which the change is mac 
e college, school, or division to another may be made 


Transfer from on 
only with the approval of the deans concerned. Applications for such 


be made on the proper form, obtainable in the Office of 


r within the same college or school may be made 
All requirements specified in the course 
le must be satisfied before graduation. 


change should 
the Director of Admissions, where it should be filed. 


CREDIT 
a degree is given only after regular registration for 
completion of the required work of classes in the Uni- 
ranting of advanced standing in accordance with 


Credit toward 
and satisfactory 
versity, or upon the g 
the regulations of the severa 

On request the Registrar will issue to the student 
work completed and the amount necessary 


1 colleges, schools, and divisions. 
a balance sheet 
showing the amount of to 


complete the requirements for a degree. 
In special instances, a person who has | 
may be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “aud 
An auditor is not required to take active part in the 
but no credit will be allowed for suc 


yeen admitted to the University 


tor" in a class. 
exercises or to pass examinations, 
attendance. 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
Official transcripts of student records will be forw arded on request f? 
other institutions. Unofficial copies of records will be issued to the stu“ 
No charge is made for the first three transcripts; à 
No certificate ? 
fina 


dent on request. 
fee of one dollar is charged for each one thereafter. 
work done will be issued for a student who does not have a clear 
cial record. 

SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


another inst 


A student who plans to attend summer school sessions at 
towal® 


tution with the intention of having credits so obtained apply 


graduation from this University must first secure the written approva 
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the dean of his coll 
ognized to an 


il 


ege or school. In no event w 
amount in e 


ar period in this institutio 


ill such credits be rec- 
xcess of that which might be earned in a sim- 
n. 


PHYSICAL, EDUCATION RF QUIREMENTS 


} 
Students is wi еб College and freshmen and sophomores in the 
School of Engineering are required to take Physical Education 1—2 ind 
11-12 unless they are 


registered for less than 9 credit hours or unless 
during the day makes it necessary to take all 
ning hours. ; 
exemptions will be granted only upon written peti 


petition 
been recommended by the Physical education 
Concerned and approved by the de 


the Student js registered, 
Student ent 


Tegular employment 
during the eve 
Any other 


Which has 


classes 


department 
an of the college or school in which 


ering the University with 


advanced standing is not exempt 
cal education 


requirements unless he has satisfactorily 
ments elsewhere. Courses in military training are not 
f requirements. 

quired 
departments of 


registration, 


medical and 


physical examinations, as specified by the 
physical 


education, will be arranged at the time of 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

To be recommended for graduation a 
admissi irements of the 
is actorily the s 
nts for the 
all indebtedness to th 

Application 
in the Office 
term of th 


student must have met the 


college or school in which he is registered 
holarship, curriculum, residence, and other 
degree for w hich he 

e University, 
for Graduation — 
of the Registrar 
€ senior or 
the Univer 
Scholarship,_In all undergraduate 


J ~ 
schol requirement for 


is registered, and be free from 


Application tor a degree sl 
at the time of 
final year anc 


ıould be filed 

registration for the first 
1 may not be filed later than the date 

Specified in sity calendar, 

| divisions of tl 


d - ; 
arship graduation is 


ie University the 
east 2.00, 


a quality-point index of at 


Phe Eraduate student must meet the scholarship re 
Particular degree 


juirements for the 
for which he 


“Curriculum 
llege o 
EM 

Residen, e. -In 


is registered. 


C “rriculum — 


requirements for 
under the co r school offe 


al] 
ail 


each degree 


Stated 
ring work in preparation for 
undergraduate 
ge where 


the degree. 
th 


divisions of the ( 
fifteen credit hours 


r, or thirty credit hours, must be 
work may b 
residen 


/niversity (except 


t 
are ordinarily require 

completed in resi 
* counted in residence, but in no case 


aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unles 
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special permission is granted by the dean of the college or school con- 


cerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final 


must be completed in re sidence. 


The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the 


articul ar a for which he i 18 registe red. 
P 4 
ion of the dean of the college, school, or division con- 


With the permi 
cerned, a student may be granted leave of absence; such student should, 


however, remain tec hnic ally in resid lence by pay ing the resid ence fee for 
he is absent. 


t be considered a term. 


each term For the purpose of this regulation, the summer 
sessions will n« 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse 


14a 


1 


to confer a degree upon à candidate whose attendance or conduct has 
[ 


been unsatisfactory. 
Thesis or Dissertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial 
satisfaction of requirements for the Master’s de 


S grees, the professional 
ring, td e decree of Doctor ot f E d 


ation, the degree of 


degrees in engineeri 


Do tor of Turid li al Science, or the de cree ot f Doct or of Philos ophy must 
con- 


be presented in its final form to the dean of the college or s chool 
in the University calendar. 


$ 
cerned not later than the dat 


Three* copies of ea h thesis or disserta tion are require: , one t ritten 

original and two legible and ‹ ymplete carbon copies. Detailed instruc 
1 . 

all theses ar d dissertations should be obt ined 


tions for the styling of 
from the appropriate dean. 


Accepted theses or di ations, with accompanying drawings, become 


the property of itv and are deposited in the University 


luplicate ies are bound and made available fof 


Library, where the 
circulation. Permission to pub pt material in the thesis 0f 


dissertation must be secured pproj y 

Presence at. Graduation. te is { to be present at 

- 1 | - 
the graduation exercises unless written [ tion for iduation Ш 
absentia is approved by the dean of his с or school 
Honors 

With distinction.—ln all und raduate divisions of the 1 niversity 
the degree may be conferred “with distin tion”, at the discretion of the 
Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher of 


4 the term im- 
eli gible tor this 
one-hal 


all work taken at this institution except that taken durin 
mediately preceding the granting of the degree. To be € 
honor a student must have completed at this institution at least 
of the work required for the degree. 

In the School ot Medi icine and the Law Se hool, degrees may 


“with distinction”, at the discretion of the Faculty, on 


be com 
ferred those 


students who attain an average of A on all work taken for the degree 


* In the School f Education, four copies 


Regulations 


Special honors.—Specia] | 


any member of the graduating class 
student's major field of work on 
ment, under the 


honors may be awarded by the Faculty to 
for outstanding achievement in the 
recommendation of the major depart- 
following regulations: 

I. The student must have his 
by the faculty member re 
later than the 

2. The stud 
time his ¢ 


candidacy for special honors approved 
presenting the major department or field not 
beginning of the senior year. 

ent must meet such other conditions as may be set at the 
andidacy is approved, 

3. No Student wil] 
Point index 
that take 
degree. 

4. To be 
institution at 
the 


. е “>а 
һе awarded special honors unless he has a 
of at least 
n during the 


3.00 on all work taken at this institution except 
term immediately prece ling the granting of the 


eligible for honors a stu 


ident must have completed at this 
least one-half of the 


work required for the degree prior to 
beginning 


of the term immed 
degree, 


iately preceding the granting of the 


I 


THE LIBRARY 

gistered in the Universit 
niversity Library, 

upon the Payment of fees, 
Library books, with the 
Collections. may be drawn 
book Which 
time, 


y is entitled to the reference use 
The University Membership Card, 
must be presented as identification. 
exception of those in the Law and Medical 
for home use for a pe 


issued 


riod of two weeks. Any 
is subject to recall by the Librarian at any 
and periodicals for collateral readi 


ling must be used 
Е rooms when the Library is open. With special 
drawn for ove 


does circulate 
t Reserve books 
in the readin 


they may be 


permission 


rnight use when the Library closes. A fine 
of twenty-five cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction of an 
hour and five cents for each hour or traction thereafter that a reserve 
00k 


IS overdue, Grades of a student will be withheld 
record 


os ET. pes 
until his погагу 
15 clear. 


Hours 
The | niversity Library is open from 9:00 A.M. 
day (Saturd 


to 10:00 P.M. each cl iss 
ay 9:00 A.M, to 


5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on 
unday., 

„The Law Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day 
(Saturda 


~n У, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P 
The Medical L 


| “ 
day (Saturday, 


.M.) 


; and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M 
ibrary is open f 


rom 9:00 
9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.). 


. on Sunday. 


А.М. tO 9:00 P.M. each class 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
is reserved by 
the University, 


l'he right the University 
dent from 


to dismiss or exclude any sti 
or from 


any class or classes, 


whenever, in the 
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interest of the student or the University, the University Administration 


deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
the right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regu- 
lations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in 


any University building. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The Office of Veterans’ Education of The George Washington Uni- 
Versity operates as 


a service bureau for veterans interested in studying 
at the University 


and acts in a liaison capacity between the University 
and the Veterans Administration, Here infor 
cerning the educatio 


securing the educatic 


eterans who 
Teferred to 


experienced c 


Speci 


mation will be given con- 
nal program of the University and the procedure for 
mal benefits of the “GI Bill". 

are unde 
the Counseling 
ounselors 


cided concerning vocational plans will be 
Center for expert vocational guidance by 
and psychometrists. 

'eterans educational opportunities at The George 
may be obtained from the Admissions Office. 


al bulletins on 
ashington University 
AUTHORIZ 


At least thirty days prior to re 
the Regional Offic 


ATION FROM THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


gistration the veteran should apply to 
e of the Veterans Administration, 1825 H Street, NW., 
Ог a Certificate of Eligibility and Entitlement or, if entitled to voca- 


tiona] rehabilitation. a letter approving training under Public Law 16 
‚ОТ Presentation to the Office of Veterans’ 


Education at the time of reg- 
istration, A photostatic copy of separation papers must accompany the 
original application for certification. Veterans who have attended an- 
Other institution under the GI B 


ill must obtain a Supplemental Certificate 
this University. 


A eterans already enrolled in the University are requested to consult 
e Office of Veterans’ Education prior to making any changes in aca- 
emic program, because 


of changes in Veterans Administration r 


tions Supplemental Certification. 


egula 
concerning 


ADMISSION 

The entrance requirements for the 
and the School of Government, 
nicula, have been somewhat 
the regular requirements fo 
Psychological 
erans who 


Junior College, Columbian College, 
in other than the pre-professional cur- 
modified for vete 
r admission, 
and educational tests able 
have been enrolled 
service, 
ar prior to th 


must qualify 
sion re 


rans who are deficient in 
but who have been found by 
to undertake college work. Vet- 
in another 


Caving the or who have be 


One ye 
sion, 


educational institution since 
en out of the service 
е beginning of the 

under the regular 
and procedure, 


for more than 
term for which they seck admis- 
admissions policies. 
see pages 11- 19.) 

the service schools is gr 


(For admis- 
quirements 


ae 
Credit for work done in 


anted by the Junior 
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College, Columbian College, the School of Engineering, and the School 
of Government provided the veteran has not been out of the service for 
three years or more. To be considered for such credit, veterans should 


» the Director of Admissions photostatic copies of their records 


submit te 
indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identification of 


the course 
Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


to enable the Admissions Office to locate it in the Guide to 


CONTIN UOUS REGISTRATION 


By carrying a continuous program throughout the fall, winter, and 
summer terms, the veteran may complete a four-year college course in 


three calendar years with no interruption in his subsistence payments. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D.. LL.D., P 
тугоп Law Koenig, Ph.D.. 
William Lewis Turner, 


resident of the University 

Dean of the Junior College 

A.M., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
atharine Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 


as Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., P 
Grattan Doyle, A.M., 
. Languages 
nai Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 
*Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., P 
Valter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Лтег Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro 
Donnel] Brooks Young, Ph.D., 
Varren Reed West, Ph.D., Pro 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., 
,rancis Edgar Johnston, Ph. 
enjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., 
"lorence Marie Mears, Ph.D. 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., 7 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., 

Ira Bowers Hansen, 

Arthur Edward Burn 

Pau] William Bowm: 


Thom rofessor of Physics 
lenry 


LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 


р^ 
rofessor of German 


fessor of European History 
Professor of Zoology 

fessor of Political Science 

Professor of Physical Education for Women 
D., Professor of Mathematics 

Professor of Chemistry 
Professor of Romance Languages 
Professor of Accounting 

, Professor of Mathematics 

"rofessor of American Histor y 

M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

s, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

in, Ph.I А Professor of Biology 

“awson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., P; ofessor of International Lau 

Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Pr ofessor of Home Economics 

Williams Ны ARE. P peo: of Roman. e Languages T 
Harold I oran ( er. A een “Sey F hysical Education for Men 
ч «гап ©зеегї, Ph.D., Professor of Socio 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., 7 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D.. 


logy 
2 í ` ; 
rofessor of Chemistry 
Professor of Chemistry 


* T " 
he Presid h 
istrar of the | ent of the l niversity, the Dean and Assistant Deans (Jun 
fe: 1е Diversity, the Directar af Adm : ' 1 
*90rt, Associat ч I oF Admissions of the University 
t Or - Assistant Professors 
n sabbatica er term 1‹ 
950 


7 
Professors, and Instructors constit 


1 leave wint $1 


(47) 
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Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

*Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 

Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., Professor of Journalism 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., Associate Professor of Art 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Lan- 

tages and Literatures 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics 

Antor 10 Alons n A M., Ass octate Professor of Spanish 


Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Litera- 


ture 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., 2 
Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., 4sso 
for Men 
Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
W omen 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Professor of Physics 
{Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Asso iate Pr f ssor of Geogra 
1 Folkemer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion 
ul Meijer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
jin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ch 
ji" A.M., A ssoi tate Pr fessor of F nglish 
Averett Howa » Associate Professor of English Composition 
Curtis Edward ' ll, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psy hology 
Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Eur »pean His- 
tory 
George Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 


position 


SSOCL 


7 y 
te Professor of German 


Professor of Physical Education 


Lawrence Da 
Robert Ran 
Robert Cor 
William Lewis T 


mistry 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zo ›{о ду. 
Dorothy Helene Veon, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Secretarial 
Studies 


Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


. bat eave winter term 1950-51. 
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Raymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education for Men А 

Muriel Hope McClanahan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

*Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph. M., Assistant Professor of Speech 

Carev DeWitt Eldridge, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
Guages 

Sam Cl irk Munson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Biology i 

Paul Edward Hanchett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 

Martin Steele Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English : 

James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American Litera- 
ture 

Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Phyllis Annette Nichols, A.M. Assistant Professor of English 

Vera Lilli in Mowry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

*John Palmer Reesing, Jr., A.M., 

John Walter Beare 

William Franklin 


Assistant Professor of English 
Islee III, A.B., B.D., Assistant Professor of Religion 
Jewell III, M.S., Assistant Professor of Geography 
Daniel Remsen Norton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
onald Bettes "Thompson, A.B., 


Assistant Professor of European History 
Rafael Supervía, 


; и тр "sanis 
Doctor en:Derecho, Assistant Professor of Spanish 


James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
John Gage 


Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
ernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychol 
Gilbert Pierce Haight, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Richard Catlin Haskett, A.M., Assistant Professor of American History 
Kennett William Yeager, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology ) 
Jacqueline Chevallaz Buhrman, A.M., Assistant Professor of French 
John Edy ard Cantlon, B.S. 


ogy 


Assistant Professor of Botany 
Norman Patterson Craw ford, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
James Willis Robb, A.B., Assistant Professor of Rom 


Earl Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 
Alice Sylvi 


a Venezky, Ph.D., Instructor in English Composition 
Ruth El h 


Isie Jones, A.M., I 


Theodore P 


ance Languages 


nstructor in English Composition 
eter Perros, M.S., Instructor in Chemistry 
Edith Shores Surrey, A.M., Instructor in Speech 

Arthur Castner Christman, Jr., M.S., Instructor in Physics 
Jean McQuiston Coover, A.M., Instructor in Physics 
Charles Lawrence Marks, 


* On 


A.M., Instructor in Statistics 
1 


eave of absence 1950-51, 
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Jonathan Dayton Stoddart, A.M., Instructor in Political Science 
*William Adriance Withington, A.M., Instructor in Geography 
Lee Sheward Bielski, A.M., Instructor in Speech 

Mary Carman Rose, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy 

Edith Louise Williams, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 
Otho Thompson Beall, Jr., A.M., Instructor in English Composition 
John Leiper Freeman, Jr., A.M., Instructor in Political Science 
Henry Charles Krebs, A.B., Instructor in Speech 

Frederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 
Francis Lincoln Lambert, B.S., /nstructor in Zoology 

William Vorenberg, A.M., Instructor in Speech 

William Heckert, A.B., Instructor in Physics 

Wilson Emerson Schmidt, A.M., Instructor in Economics 


COMMITTEES + 
THE DEAN'S Council $ 


1951 
Charles Edward Gauss 
George Martin Koehl 
1952 1953 
Wolfram Karl Legner Howard Maxwell Merriman 
Robert Corbin Vincent Elbridge Colby 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


William Lewis Turner, Chairman 
George Martin Koehl, Vice-Chairman 


Alan Thomas Deibert Robert Hamilton Moore 
Richard Catlin Haskett Sam Clark Munson 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Katharine Rogers Adams, Chairman 


Carr Bartleson Lavell, Vice-Chair man 


Kathryn Mildred Towne Wolfram Karl Legner 
Robert Randal Meijer George Francis Henigan 
e( е 195 $1 
t The Pre nt of the University і the Dean of the Junior College are members ex off 
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Junior COLLEGE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Dean of the Junior College, Chairman 


Assistant Dean of the Junior College, Vice-Chairman 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn George Martin Koehl 
Carr Bartleson Lavell Katharine Rogers Adams 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Junior College, which comprises the first two years of the stand- 


ard four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences, was estab- 
lished in 1930 as 


Prior to 1930, 
bian College 


a part of the academic reorganization of the University 
the four-year program had been administered by Colum. 
a since its organization in 1821. 

The Junior College curricula continue the studies of a general cultural 
nature begun in the secondary schools, and lay a foundation for the more 
specialized work which is to follow. Emphasis is accordingly laid (1) 
upon the social, cultural, 
tion (history, 
etc.) and (2) 
more 


biological, and physical background of civiliza- 
political science, physical and biological sciences, literature, 
upon the discipline necessary to the effective prosecution of 
advanced work (English rhetoric and composition, foreign lan- 
Suages, mathematics, etc.). 


The Junior College 


t also provides the pre-professional work required 
tor 


admission to the schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 


and the first two years of the pre-professional work required by the 
schools of Medicine and Law. 


‚ In addition it provides two-year curricula in vocational training, lead- 
Ing to the degree of Associate in Arts. 
Apvisory SvsTEM 


In order that s 


1 tudents may have opportunities for assistance in planning 
their courses 


and also for obtaining personal, educational, and vocational 
ry phase of their academic work during the first two years, 
r of members of the Faculty serve as advisers to Junior College 


advice in eve 
à numbe 
Students. 


Members of the Faculty, selected for their knowledge of Junior Col- 


and student programs, advise students in making up 
^ rams of study for each term. A separate staff of experienced 
advisers under the chairmanship of the Dean assists those students who 
hnd it difficult to make adjustments to college life because of scholastic 
9r other reasons, Students who are "warned" or who are on probation 
may be required to consult these advisers at regular intervals. Students 


lege requirements 
their prog 
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re encouraged to consult any member of the Advisory Staff or their 


instructors about college problems at any time. 

Cop 
or guardians of students on request, and the Dean and members of the 
Advisory Staff are available for consultation with parents or guardian 


concerning student problems, 


s of notices of “warning” or probation will be sent to the parents 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the Junior College are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION. REGIS- 
ges 11-23, and the University 


a 


TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on 


regulations stated on pages 30—42. 


SCHOLASTIC-APTITUDE TESTS 
Students admitted to the Junior College may be required to take the 


ty 


scholastic-aptitude tests of the University, 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


al placement examinations, required of all entering 


English.—Spe 
freshmen, will be conducted by the English Department. Students reg- 
istered in English 1 are tested in the minimum essentials of standard 
usage, vocabulary, writing skill, and reading speed and comprehension. 
Those students who show marked superiority may be exempted from 
one or both terms of the course; those who are inadequately prepared 
for the course will be assigned to English A. 

Romance Languages.—A. standardized placement examination will be 


required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 


language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination 
assignment will be made to the appropriate course with credit to be 


ly to students whose pre 


assigned on the usual basis. This does not 
vious experience in a given language is equivalent to two college years. 
The Use of Correct English—The use of correct English, oral or 


written, is required not only in Engli 


h but also in all other courses 


FIRST- AND Seconp-Group COURSES 


A Junior Colle 
numbered 101-200) without the written permission of the instructor and 
of the Dean of the Junior College. A student will not be permitted tí 


student may not take second group courses (courses 


postpone a first-group course, required under the curriculum for which 
he is registered, in order to take a second group course for elective credit. 
The principle that first-group courses must be taken in the Junior College 


years, and advanced courses in Columbian College and the professional 
schools, will be rigidly adhered to in approving student programs. No 
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student on probation is permitted to take second-group courses except by 
the express permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 


AMOUNT oF Work 


Fifteen or sixteen credit hours, not including required physical educa- 
tion, constitute normal work. A student not on probation may be per- 
mitted by the Dean to take seventeen credit hours. 

A student having a quality-point index of 3.50 may, with the permission 
of the Dean, take eighteen or nineteen credit hours. No student may 
take more than nineteen credit hours. except with the permission of the 
Committee on Scholarship. 

For «n employed student working more than twenty-four hours a week, 
nine credit ho 
normal work. 
by the Dean tc 


urs, not including required physical education, constitute 
An employed student not on probation may be permitted 
> take ten credit hours. An employed student having a 
quality-point index of 3.50 may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve 
or thirteen credit hours. 


A 


sa registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
act 


tions 


student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 


immediately to the Dean, to bring his program within the limita- 
set by the Faculty for the amount of work to be carried by an em- 
ployed student. 

ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible to the instructor in charge of the course 
tor which he is registered for all the work of the course, and all absences 
must be 


excused before provision will be made for him to make up the 
work missed. 


With the 


р exceptions noted below, occasional absences, not to exceed 
in number for each term the credit hours for the term, will be auto- 
matically excused. 
laboratorie 
divisions. ) 
ing 


(If a course has distinct divisions such as lectures, 
8, recitations, etc., these excuses apply pro rata to such separate 
In the application of this rule absences immediately preced- 
or following holiday periods are to be counted double. 
Such automatic 
exigencies 
Probation i 


excuses are intended to cover the occasional minor 
and not to constitute an indiscriminate privilege. A student on 


а s allowed по automatic excuses. 
А Excuses for absences from two or more consecutive class periods, and 
nob absences from examinations which have been announced in advance, 
can be obtained only by making written application to the instructor in 
charge of the course. 
cus ident whose absences from any class, whether excused or unex- 


' аге in excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods will 
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receive the grade of F for the course, except by special ruling of the 
Dean on recommendation of the instructor in the course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has satisfactorily completed at least thirty-two credit 
hours of work, including eighteen credit hours in his curriculum require 
ments, is classed as a sophomore. 


THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Junior 
College, the degree of Associate in Arts is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 36 and 37. 

In order to receive the degree of Associate in Arts a student must 
have a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 

Honor Roll.—The name of every student who has a quality-point index 
of 3.50 or higher will be placed on the honor roll and published. No 
consideration is given to those who have completed a total of less than 
fifteen credit hours. A place on the honor roll does not necessarily mean 
that the student will receive honors upon graduation. 

Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00 or be placed on probation. 

A student remains on probation as long as his quality-point index is 
below 2.00; however, the student who has a quality-point index between 
1.50 and 2.00 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
may retain him on probation or suspend him. 

Suspension—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.50 will 
be suspended; however, a student who has a quality-point index between 
1.40 and 1.50 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
may retain him on probation or suspend him. 

A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whether suc- 
cessive or after an interval, will be suspended. 

For the purpose of these rules, the work taken in the summer ses- 
sions is considered one term. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after an interval of two terms. On application for readmission the stu- 
dent must submit specific evidence to the Committee on Scholarship that 
he is better qualified to pursue college work. A student suspended twice 
for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
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The foregoing scholarship rules are applied when a student has under- 
taken a minimum of twelve hours. Thereafter, the rules are applied in 
multiples of nine hours, 

Warnings —At stated intervals during the academic year instructors 
file in the Office of the Junior College the names of those students who 
are doing work of D grade or lower. A “warning” will then be sent to 
the student and a copy of the warning filed with the appropriate adviser. 
A “Warning” constitutes notice to the student that he must consult his 
instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. “Warning periods" 


are established between the 7th and 8th weeks of the fall and winter 
terms, 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of sixty credit hours of college work, 
exclusive of physical education, is required as outlined in one of the 
Junior College curricula described below. 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
ot Arts and Doctor of Medicine, not more than twelve credit hours 
Of professional courses may be included in the one hundred and twenty 
Credit hours required for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 
Junior College students electing professional courses under this rule must 
Obtain the approval of the Dean of the Junior College. 


2 , ` ۰ . . . ° , 
Physica] Education Requirements.—Physical education is required of 
all students in the freshman and sophomore years, (See "Physical 
Education Requirements", page 39.) 


Foreign-Language Requirements.—For the degree of Associate in Arts 


à student must have completed satisfactorily the equivalent of two years 
of college work in a single foreign language except in the pre-pharmacy 


and pre-physical education curricula. (See “Placement Examinations”, 
Page $2.) 


A 
singl 


student offering for admission four acc eptable high school units of a 
le foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any 
foreign language. Ií he offers three units, he must complete the second 
term of the second-year college course in the same language. Ií he offers 
two units, he must complete the entire second-year college course in the 
Same language, If he offers one unit, he must complete the second term 
Of the first-year college course and the entire second-year course in the 

same language. 
n some instances foreign languages are required or recommended as a 
fae oe for advanced work in Columbian College and the professional 
. € student should consult his adviser as to these requirements, 


so . e $ A o 
ч that Appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in 
1$ Junior College program. 
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Curricula for Admission to Columbian College 
and the Professional Schools 


Each of the following curricula comprises the first two years of a 
standard four-year college course and prepares the student for upper 
division work. Requirements for graduation from the Junior College 
may not be the same as the requirements for admission to Columbian 
College ora professional school. Therefore, the student should consult 


the specific admission requirements of the college or school for which he 


is preparing. 
The first sixty credit hours of the ninety required for admission to 
the School of Medicine are undertaken in the Junior College. Each 
d £ 
premedical program must be approved by the premedical adviser. For 
specific requirements, see "Admissions", page 15. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 


1. ARTS AND LETTERS * 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts program in Columbian College: 


Credit 
Hours 
в md Pon ttr er лр <> 4 6 

-52, 71-72, 91-92, Art її { 
Languages 71—72, or Philosop y 51- 6 
55 tor f m 4 12 

I-2, History 

Science 9-10, or Sociol 52050664 i 

Science ....... ‚... Biology 1—2, Botany 1—2, y 3-4, 11—12, 
( , or Zoology 1-2...6 or 8 

requirement 

TETTEIT 22 to 24 
a reet mer e 60 or 62 


2. SCIENCE* 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science curriculum in Columbian College: 


Credit 
Hours 
ҮЛГҮГӨ а 6 
2, t 
Classical Languages 71-72, or Phil 

(Elective if 6 hours of Social are 
taken—see below) ..................... ‚ - 
had high school courses in chemistry, mathemat cs, and physics should 
of the beginning courses in these fields. For the degree of Bachelor of 
should obtain the advice of the major departments as to proper prerequi- 


courses for the intended maior 


is not given for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies 
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( 
Foreign Language . .French or German or non-science « 12 
Notre.—A reading knowle ol ( 
German is required. This may be by 
French 4 or German 4 or by pe ial ex 
Mathematics ....... Mathematics 3, 6 or electives.......... Берас да 
Nore.—The Mathematics 
be satisfied by offering 
algebra acceptable f 
matics 6 requirement 
ing one-half year of 
b. acceptable for admission. 
Social Studies ....... Economics 1-2, History 39-40, | 
Science 9-10, or Sociology > u 
6 hours in the English, Art, Classical Lan 
7 guages, Philosophy group are taken—see above ( 
uu MAII (a) Biology 1-2, Botany 1-2, Zoology 1-2 
(b) Chemistry 11-12, Physics 5, 7 (6, 7) (5, 
OF tvs stadt А 10 22 
(In satisfying this requi it, 
year-course must be taken in bo 
E. d and (b) A 
Physic al Education .. See page 39 lor statement of requirement. 
NENNEN KCUCU TIO Fle JOD ad о М 2 to 12 
Metals (ass eio Josssd ina xtv eii ....00 to 64 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY: 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science in Pharmacy curriculum in the School of Pharmacy: 


English 


Science 


I or 2 


Social Studies 
raf 7 1 
I rolessional courses .. 


Total 68 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 


1. EDUCATION 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 


€ Arts in Education curriculum in the School of Education: 


* Credit is not f { 
‘Ot given for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies 
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Credit 
Hours 
А “a ib hea TAL EARS LIV TRUE. uA 6 
English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92............. 9 
Foreign Language ... (French, German, Latin, or Spanish). See page 
55 for foreign language requirement... crys 
Social Studies ....... о BERD EET eee o anal эн 6 
Economics 1-2; Geography 121-22; History 
39-40; Political Science 9-10; or Sociology 
1-2. (Those offering for admission two or 
more acceptable senior high school units in the 
Social Studies may be exempted from this 
requirement) ......... ; er 6 
Science and 
Two terms to supplement senior 
courses, selected from: Biology 
1-2; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Ph 
ОТ 7 Zoology I-2; or Matl 
or 6 and 12... Я 6 ог 8 
Other Courses I and 22 6 
Speech B OF 22% " TT . 3 
Statistics 53 3 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics curriculum in the School of Education: 


Credit 
Hours 
English 1-2 : ye т 
English 51-52, 71-72; Speech 1, 2 (1, 11)..... 6 
Foreign Language ... (French, German, Latin, or Spanish). See page 
55 for foreign language requirement ; 12 


Social Studies* .. Economics, History, Political Science, or So- 
ciology dé 4 ee és 0 
Science .... -« Chemistry 3-4, 11-12 (Sophomore year) 8 
Psycholo ЧА sd 
sychology .... ура E УНУ | APP 3 


hvatcal dancer: ; : 

Physical Education ..See page 39 for statement of requirement, 

Curriculum Electives. Home Economics t, 22 (Freshman year) 
Home Economics 51, 62 (Sophomore year) 


“eno 


Academic Electives.. (Freshman year) ............. 
(Sophomore year) ......... dis FEM 4 


* Courses selected with the recommendation of the adviser in the Department oí Ноте 
Economics. 
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3. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science in Physical Education curriculum in the School of Educa- 
tion: 


Credit 
Hours 
English . i ..... English 1-2 As . о 
Social Studies . . . History 39-40, 7 I 
Sociology 1 6 
Economics, History, o Soph- 
oo Ak |) re wee 6 
Science .... .... Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2 (Freshman year)..6 or 8 
Physical Education . . See page 39 for statement of requirement 
urriculum Electives. Physical Education 43-44, 47; Speech 1 or 11 
(ТТЕ WAP) рае асире ги: 9 
Physical Education 45-46, 49, 50, 58; Psychology 
I, 22 (Sophomore year)............. түу. 
а а ос о сааи 9 
Total 60 « 62 


. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 


Science in Physical Education curriculum in the School of Educa- 
tion: 


Credit 
Hours 
EM niis English 1-2 phe ERED VR S ORE 6 
English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92........... : 6 
Social Studies .... History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 9-10; or 
Sociology RSUliéovsseumeccectencecoccésévecoeo о 
o TREENER O Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2............... 6 or 8 
Physical Education .. See page 39 for statement of requirement. 
Curriculum Electives. Physical Education 43-44 (Freshman year). 4 
Physical Education 45-46, 49, 50; Psychology 1, 
22 (Sophomore year) .......... чет. r . __ 
Academic Electives. . (Each yeát) ...... 6 or 8 
Total.... s . РР 60 or 62 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT: 


I, 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Te following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Tts in Government curricula in Accounting and in Business Ad 

ministration in the School of Government: 
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Credit 
Hours 
Accounting is „ъло dcountiné BO TOE A AAA calls. 6 
ngl OOO DREGE «dives sd xb ens "AE 
І 55 for foreign guage requirement.. 12 
me SS eee ed eee 6 
History 71-72 or Political Science 9-10...... 6 
Speech Койбак ncn edu cut eae dba disa е 3 
Statistics 51, $2 ..... 6 
Sce page 39 for statement of requireme 


Students interested in Fore 


el EPS 15 


clude Geograp 


2. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Government curriculum in Foreign Affairs in the School of 


Government: 


Credit 
Hours 


RAIN ЭЕ эзле асылын a en ec 


language requirement.. 12 


nics 1-2, History 39-40, 71-72; Political 


3. STATISTICS 


| The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
I Arts in Government curriculum in Statistics in the School of Gov- 
| ernment: 


| Credit 
Hours 

7 пе сос ен 6 

Foreign Language 12 

Social Studies .... 12 


Mathematics .......} 
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VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 


In addition to the above curricula, all of which prepare for admission 
to upper division colleges and schools, the Junior College offers the fol- 
lowing two-year terminal courses. 


1. SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Credit 
Hours 
Englih ЖШ е ӨҢДҮ КАШАА! 2985 023.20. зой. ees cond: aa Jo. 6 
English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92............. ( 
а с тооноор» 3 
Social Studies ....... oov v. AE a Oe OPEN ELO LL 6 
SUUS tle RA. Doo Mia ol. CR LUC oe: 3 
: Business Administration $1................... 3 
Secretarial Skills* . . . Secretarial Studies 1, 2, 11, 12, t5, 16, and $4.. 21 
Physical Education ..See page 39 for statement of requirement 
> 7 rae (To be selected with approval of adviser)...... 12 
TUM esee e eroe Me وہ‎ БЕ 60 


2. ACCOUNTING 


The required work may be completed in two years on a full-time 
basis or in three years on a part-time basis, with the approval of the 
adviser. 

REQUIRED COURSES m 
Accounting 1-2........... KG 
Accounti 
Account 


— 3 xo 
Accounting + р Жүрү "РҮҮ" 3 
Accounting 147......... d 3 
Accounting 151-52.............. 6 
Accounting 153................. 3 
Accounting 161..,.............. j 
Business Administration 102..... j 
Business Administration 131... 3 
Economics 1-2................. 6 
27 (Ful. 9i eevtécscevedzs 76 
Political Science 127............ 3 
Political Science 128...... 3 
Physical Education 
See page 39 tor statement 
quirement. 
Elective IM 
(To be selected with the ap- 

proval of the adviser.) 

i с 7 ETE AEETI T Ны 60 

К. Students, upon the approval of the adviser or the satisfactory completion of a 


adviser А test, May waive Secretarial Studies 1, її, and 12. Other courses, approved by the 
* Will be substituted 
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Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements * 


A Student desiring to omit a required course may take such examina- 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
be relieved of the curriculum requirements in that subject and may qual- 
ify for registration in an advanced course. Passing this examination 
does not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. 
A student desiring to take such examinations should make written re- 
quest of the Dean and pay the required fee at the Office of the Comp- 
troller before the date of the examination specified in the University 
calendar. 


Honors 


The degree of Associate in Arts may be conferred “with distinction” 
upon the student who has a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher, pro- 
vided that student has been in residence at the University for 30 hours, 
15 of which must have been taken in the Junior College at the time the 
index is calculated. 


* This provision does not apply to the premedical student, all of whose required premedical 
work must be taken in a recognized college of arts and sciences, 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian Col- 


lege 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 
tEdward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology 
?onnel] Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
George Antony Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 
larren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
rancis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
Jenjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Mitchel] Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Professor of Latin American History 
orence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Political Science 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
“awson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 


Paine Tim, of the University, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the College, the 
es 


* 
* 


Prof niversity, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Adjunct 
ng » Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty 
n sabbatical leave winter term 1950-41 
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Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
History 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 

*George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Warren Andrew, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Anatomy 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

tDonald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 

Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., Professor of Journalism 

James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Inter-American 
Economics 

Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., Associate Professor of Art 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages and Literatures 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Literature 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Professor of Physics 

SLubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Associate Professor of Spee h 

Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 

Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion 

Robert Randal Meijer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Associate Professor of Polit- 
ical Science 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European History 

George Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 


position 


* On sabi 


| leave 1950—51 
{ On sabbatical leave winter term 1950-51. 
$ On leave of absence 1950-51. 
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Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
*Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Sam Clark Munson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Biology 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Martin Steele Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American Litera- 

ture 

Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Edward Perkins Mangum, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
John Walter Beardslee III, A.B., B.D., Assistant Professor of Religion 
William Franklin Jewell III, M.S., Assistant Professor of Geography 
William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, A.B., Assistant Professor of European History 
Rafael Supervía, Doctor en Derecho, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
ernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 

*nnett William Yeager, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology 

ohn Edward Cantlon, B.S., Assistant Professor of Botany 
**Огтап Patterson Crawford, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Valter Hall Bailey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 

lberto Vázquez, Ph.D., Lecturer on Spanish American Literature 


COMMITTEES + 
Tue Dzaw's Counc $ 


I951 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood 
1952 1953 


Merle Irving Protzman George Martin Koehl 
James Harold Coberly Martin Steele Day 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 

А Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Secretary 

Alan Thomas Deibert Charles William Cole 
en Robert Randal Meijer 

* On leave 
:2 


of all 
$ 


of absence 1950—51, 


he Pres . 
sident of the ( niversity and t Dean Solumbi “oll ers ficio 
со itt " y с һе Dea of Columbian College are member ех omo 


Elected by the Faculty 
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CoMMITTEE ON THE USE or Correct ENGLISH 


Averett Howard, Chairman 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen George Francis Henigan, Jr. 
Muriel Hope McClanahan Martin Steele Day 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 


Florence Marie Mears Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn 
Howard Maxwell Merriman Antonio Alonso 
| CoMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


The Dean of the College, Chairman 


Fred Salisbury Tupper Thelma Hunt 
(Languages and Literatures) (Natural Sciences) 

Frank Mark Weida Wood Gray 
(Mathematics and Physical (Social Sciences) 


Sciences) 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


| LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


John Francis Latimer, Chairman 


| James Harold Coberly, Secretary 


Educational Committee 

| Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 

John Francis Latimer Gretchen Louisa Rogers 
MATHEMATICS AND THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


| George Martin Koehl, Chairman 


William Frederick Sager, Secretary 


Educational Committee 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Chairman 


Thomas Benjamin Brown Florence Marie Mears 
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NATURAL SCIENCES 


Thelma Hunt, Chairman 


Francis Lincoln Lambert, Secretary 


Educational Committee 


Angus Maclvor Griffin, Chairman 
Chester Elwood Leese Edith Elizabeth Mortensen 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ronald Bettes Thompson, Chairman 


Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Secretary 


Educational Committee 


Harold Loran Geisert, Chairman 
Donald Stevenson Watson Roderic Hollett Davison 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


Columbian College was founded in 1821. James Monroe, then Presi- 
*nt of the United States, aided in obtaining the charter from Congress 
Which established "The Columbian College in the District of Columbia" 
for the "sole and exclusive purpose of educating youth in the English, 
learned and foreign languages, the liberal arts, sciences and literature". 
With full power to confer all degrees "usually granted and conferred in 
Colleges”, f 
In 1930, when the Junior College was established, the name “Colum- 
bian College” was bestowed upon the senior college of liberal arts. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


In The George Washington University, the program for liberal arts 
and sciences extends 


Coll from the general collegiate education of the Junior 
0 : 9 
M we (the freshman and sophomore years), through the instruction for 
е |) ` * " * . . 
Bachelor's degrees of Columbian College (the junior and senior 


e we > ” p 
years), and the studies for the Master s degrees which are also in Colum- 
lan College, to the 


x graduate discipline leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, 


which is administered by the Graduate Council. 
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The purpose of Columbian College is to round out the program of 
liberal education begun in the Junior College and to bring to a focus edu- 
cationally the individual talents and aptitudes of the student of liberal 
arts. 

The program involves a comprehensive survey of a field of study, 
together with such knowledge of other fields as will contribute to the 
general educational development of the student. A field of study may 
be confined to one department or may involve a group of related courses 
in more than one department, or more than one division. 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The following divisions have been established in The George Washing- 
ton University based on the relationship of course content, interrelation 
of methods and prerequisites, and similarity of background and viewpoint: 

1. The Div 

Languages ar 

Romance L 

2. The Divi 


of Bioche 


guages and Literatures—The departments of Classical 

it »s, English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, and 

ges and Literatures. 

n of Mathematics and the Physical 
Chen istry, Mathen atics, Pharmac 
of the Natural ! 


iences,.—The departn 
logy, Physics, and Statistics. 
departments of Anatomy, Bac- 
gy, Neurology, Pathology, Physiol- 


a 


ICES — 


‚ Geol 


ences. —The departments of Accounting, Busi- 
I , I ion, History, Law, Philosophy, Political 
gy, and Speect 

The departments under these University divisions function for Colum- 
bian College only in such fields of study as are appropriate for a senior 
college of arts, letters, and sciences. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in Columbian College are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGIS- 
TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 11-23, and the University 
regulations stated on pages 36-42. 


PREREQUISITES 

It is assumed that a student entering Columbian College has met the 
requirements of the Junior College under the Arts and Letters curricu- 
lum or the Science curriculum. Following is a summary of these pre- 
requisites: 

The Arts and Letters curriculum: (1) Freshman English (6 credit 
hours) and an additional sophomore year course (6 credit hours) in 
English, American, or European literature. A first-group course in Art, 
Classical Languages, or Philosophy may be substituted for the sopho- 
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more course in English. (2) Two college years (at least 12 credit 
hours) of a single foreign language or the equivalent (see foreign-lan- 
guage requirement, page 55), are required. A transfer student who 
has had foreign-language courses in another institution meeting 4 or 5 
times a week may have acquired as much as 12 credit hours in a foreign 
language without having taken four terms (two full years). Such a stu- 
dent is required to take additional work here in the same language until 
he has completed four terms (or an equivalent combination of high school 
Years and college terms). (3) At least one year (6 credit hours) in 
Social studies, chosen from first-group courses in History, Political 
Science, Economics, or Sociology, is required. (4) At least one year 
(6 or 8 credit hours) of a laboratory science (Biology, Botany, Chem- 
istry, Physic s, or Zoology), is required. 

. The remaining hours of the Junior College program (roughly a min- 
imum of 22 to 24 hours) should be devoted to the prerequisite courses 
Tequired by the prospective major department (as stated following the 
departmental staff in the courses of instruction section of the CATALOGUE) 
ОТ recommended by the advisers in the field-of-study major (see pam- 
Phlets prepared by the respective advisers), together with a 
electives, 

The Science curriculum requirements in English are the same as those 
of the Arts and Letters curriculum, except that a year of 
May be substituted for the 

hilosophy ; in 
requirements 
Ours 
Study, 
and Le 


ppropriate 


a social study 
sophomore requirement in English, Art, or 
other words, the sophomore English and social studies 
are combined, and may be met by taking at least 6 credit 
in English, Art, Classical Languages, Philosophy, or a social 
The foreign-language requirement is the same as for the Arts 
tters curriculum, except that French or German is specified. At 
Cast 6 credit hours in Mathematics must be taken: additional work in 
Mathematics is required of prospective majors in Chemistry or Physics. 
n Science, the student should take courses in both biological and physical 
SClences, bearing in mind the prerequisites stated by the department 
under Which he expects to major as well as specified prerequisites in 
Certain departments (such as Mathematics and Che 
ysics, or Mathematics and Physics for majo 

transfer student 


mistry for majors in 
rs in Chemistry). 
admitted to Columbian College with deficiencies in 
'reshman or sophomore work (whether in amount or in distribution of 
Courses), Corresponding to the program outlined above, 
um" To make up such deficiencies immedi 
an College, and to carry courses 
the general educ | 
ents transferrin 
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апа ү, 
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is required to 
ately upon admission to Colum- 
for that purpose each term until all 
ation requirements desc ribed above are satisfied. Stu- 
g from the School of Government must complete pre- 


Бе requirements in science and in Sophomore English 


Tt, Classica] Languages, or Philosophy), as prescribed in the Arts 
etters curriculum. 
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AMOUNT OF WORK 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not 
more than seventeen credit hours. A student employed more than twenty- 
four hours a week, who is not on probation, may take not more than ten 
credit hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may 
take not more than nineteen credit hours. An employed student who 
meets the same standard may take not more than twelve credit hours. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule may 
be made, if necessary, to bring his program within the Faculty’s limita- 
tions upon the amount of work to be carried by an employed student. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in 
charge before provision is made for the student to make up the work 
missed. Excessive absence in any course will lead to loss of credit in 
that course, even though other requirements, such as tests, term papers, 
and examinations are met. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has completed less than thirty credit hours in Columbian 
College, and who has registered his major at the Office of the Registrar, 
is classed as a junior. A student who has completed thirty credit hours in 
Columbian College, including at least one course in his major, is classed 
as a senior. A student who has satisfactorily completed the work for the 
Bachelor’s degree, and whose program of study has been approved and 
filed in the Office of the Registrar, is classed as a master in course. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
with special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction of an in- 
structor, in accordance with the rules of the division in which the subject 
falls. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits as 
designated in the list of courses of instruction in the CATALOGUE. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND Home-Stupy COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study 
courses. 
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THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 
of Columbian College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science is conferred. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum 


leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine is offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


For the residence requirement, see page 40. 


SCHOLARSHIP 

The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 36 and 37. 

n order to graduate, a student must have a general qu 

of at least 2.00. In addition, he must have a qu 


least 2.50 in his major subject.* Grades in courses 
tions 


ality-point index 
ality-point index of at 
taken at other institu- 
are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 

n computing the quality-point index in the major, all second-group 
and third-group courses in the major field taken at The George Washing- 
ton University are included, even though minimum requirements for the 
major may have been exceeded, except when registration for graduate 


"redit is approved, Grades received in first-group courses are not con- 
sidered. 


'] ۰ * . . . . 
Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 


2.00, or be placed on probation. A student remains on probation as long 
as his quality-point index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed 
Y the Committee on Scholarship. 


Suspension. —A student who has a quality 
Who is placed on probation for a third term, 
ап interval, is suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after an interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to 


Uie Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing that during his 
absence from the University he has so 


-point index below 1.00 or 
whether successive or after 


conducted himself as to indicate 
that he will profit by readmission, A student suspended twice for poor 
Scholarship will not be readmitted. 
: For the Purpose of these rules, the summer sessions are considered a 
erm, 


n ! 
*cept in a Field-of Study Major. 
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The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a limited 


schedule only when he has undertaken a minimum of fifteen credit hours. 


CuRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The curriculum requirements for the Bachelor’s degrees include at 
least sixty credit hours beyond the requirements of the Junior College 
(the curriculum in Arts and Letters or in Sciences) and the satisfactory 
completion of the major. Each program must be approved by the major 
adviser and by the Dean. 

At least twenty-four credit hours of the last sixty credit hours counted 
towards the Bachelor’s degree must be taken in subjects* not included 
in the major field or department. The student should consult his major 
adviser at each registration regarding the inclusion in his program 
of suitably distributed electives, with a view to meeting this requirement 
before graduation. 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, not more than twelve credit hours of 
professional courses may be included in the one hundred and twenty 
credit hours required for the Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. 
Columbian College students electing professional courses under this rule 
must obtain the approval, in advance, of the Dean of Columbian College. 

After selecting a curriculum, a student may not change to another 
except by permission of the Dean and on condition that he fulfill the 
requirements of the curriculum to which he changes as of the date when 
the change is approved by the Dean. 

Each student is required to select and file with the Registrar a choice 
of major upon entering Columbian College. He may change the major 
only with the consent of the Dean and of the department or division 
concerned, and must meet the requirements for the major to which he 
changes as of the date when the change is approved by the Dean. 

First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to undergraduate- 
major programs, but because of their introductory character may not be 
counted as part of such programs, (See “Explanation of Course Num- 
bers".) 

Examinations for W'aiving Curriculum Requirements.—A student de- 
siring to omit a required or prerequisite course may take such examina- 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
be relieved of the curriculum or prerequisite requirement in that subject 
and may qualify for registration in an advanced course. Passing of this 
examination shall not entitle him to any credit toward the degree. A 
student desiring to take such examinations should make written request 


. Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Literatures, Economics, Eng- 
Geography, Geology, Languages and Literatures, History, Journalism, Mathe- 
1 I phy, Phys al Science, Psychology, Religion, Romance Languages anc 


1 ıtures, Sociology, Speech, Statistics, Zoology 
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of the Dean and pay the required fee at the Office of the Comptroller 
before the date of the examination specified in the University calendar. 

Use of Correct English—Any student whose English in any course 
whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be reported by the instructor to 
the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of English. The Chairman 
of the Committee may assign supplementary work, without academic 
Credit, varying in amount with the needs of the student. If the work 
Prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. 
The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make up any 
e deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and the 
Jean. 


Bachelor of Arts 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one 
9f the following major fields, must be approved by the major adviser 
and by the Dean. 

Major Fields.—American Thought and Civilization, Аге (Apprecia- 
n or Drawing and Painting), Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, 
English Literature, French Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic 

“anguages and Literatures, History, Journalism, Latin American Civili- 
zation and Culture, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 

Sychology, Religion, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish 
Literature, Speech (Public Speaking, Theatre, or Speech Correction) 
Statistics, Zoology. 

Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine.—A 
Candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine must: (1) complete the premedical college requirements (see 
15); (2) fulfill the Columbian College residence requirement of 
ast thirty credit hours; (3) obtain the approval of the Dean of 
olumbian College at the time of entering the School of Medicine; (4) 
Obtain the recommendation of the Dean of thte School of Medicine at 
the completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the School 
of Medicine, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be con- 
ferred (professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy 
the Major requirement for the combined degrees) ; (5) maintain through- 
Out the entire course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


tic 


at le 


Bachelor of Science 


The work of t 


he junior and senior years, including a major in one of 
the 


Sciences mentioned below, must be approved by the major depart- 
Ment or division and by the Dean. 
Biological 8, iences 
Biology 
Botany 


Physical Sciences 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 

Zoology Physics 

Statistics 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR * 
There are two types of undergraduate majors: the field-of-study 
major; and the departmental major. 


Tue Frevp-or-Stupy MAJOR 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of co- 
ordinated study and is under the supervision of the division or divisions 
concerned. 

The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of credit hours, 
no specific program of courses, and no specific quality-point index for 
the major, although the student is required to meet the over-all general 
requirements for the degree (at least 120 credit hours, plus required 
physical education, with a quality-point index at 2.00). The Major 
Examination in the Field-of-Study Major replaces all of the traditional 
quantitative and qualitative requirements for a major. Ability to pass 
the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demonstration 
that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge 
of his major usually defined in terms of credit hours, courses, grades, 
and a better-than-average quality-point index. A pamphlet prepared 
under the direction of the adviser in the field of study and obtainable 
either from the adviser or from the Office of the Dean of Columbian 
College provides the information needed by the prospective student, who 
should place himself under the direction of the appropriate adviser imme- 
diately upon completing Junior College work and beginning his junior 
year (the first senior-college year) in Columbian College. 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual 
development of the individual student. Programs in the same major 
may vary, depending upon the individual student’s background, previous 
study, reading habits, and aptitudes. The student is expected to consult 
his adviser frequently, and the special proseminar offered in the field 
gives him further opportunity for individual advice and direction in 
pursuing a program especially adapted to his needs and abilities. A close 
student-adviser relationship is essential for the student’s success under 
the Field-of-Study Major plan. 

The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: (1) American 
Thought and Civilization, (2) Biology, (3) English Literature, (4) 
French Literature, (5) History, (6) Latin American Civilization and 
Culture, (7) Philosophy, (8) Spanish American Literature, (9) Spanish 
Literature, (10) Statistics, (11) Zoology. 

The major in Biology extends broadly over the work of its division; 
and those in American Thought and Civilization and in Latin Amer- 
ican Civilization and Culture involve studies in two divisions, those of 


* For a complete description of the undergraduate major, see the special bulletin 
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Languages and Literatures and of Social Studies. The other Field-of- 
Study Majors, with the exception of the major in Spanish American 
Literature, replace departmental majors in their respective fields. A 
candidate for a Bachelor's degree with a major in Biology, English 
Literature, French Literature, History, Philosophy, Spanish Literature, 
Statistics, or Zoology must elect a Field-of-Study Major. 


Proseminar in the Major 

For the convenience of the student a proseminar is offered in each 
field of study, under the supervision of the division in which the major 
is taken. This course, planned and administered by the professor or 
adviser of the major subject, will advise, guide, and instruct the student 
in his reading, study, and laboratory exercises in order to assist him in 
gaining a coordinated knowledge of his field. It is a presentation of the 
Content and methods of the major field as a whole through the organi- 
Zation and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various formal 
courses in the major subject and of material not usually included in such 
Courses, This course is not required. Six credit hours, but no qualita- 
tive grade, may be assigned. When registered in this course, the student 
will have the privilege of visiting, subject to the approval of the instruc- 
tor, any other course offered in the College. (Regular attendance in a 
Course, either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration and 
Payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the student who has 
been accepted as a candidate under that specific major, 


THE Mayor EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken by the student at the 
Close of the senior year; in the case of a student on a limited schedule, 
the Major Examination may be taken not earlier than one calendar year 
before graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination 
May, at the discretion of the Columbian College Committee on Studies, 
¢ reexamined at a later regular major-examination period. The edu- 
cational committees of the respective divisions will have general super- 
Vision of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinations. 
Major Examinations will be held in each regular term on dates fixed 
y the respective educational committees, but in no case later than 


anuary 15 for the fall term, May 15 for the winter term, and August 
7 for the summer term. 


DEPARTMENTAL Majors 
Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are specifically 
defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment 
of a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in all second-group courses 
taken in the major field. The minimum specific requirements for De- 
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partmental Majors are listed below the staff of instruction of the 
department concerned in the section of the CATALOGUE devoted to 
courses of instruction. The Executive Officer of the Department, or 
his representative at registration, should be consulted concerning the 
student’s program of courses, and the entire program, including elec- 
tives, must be approved by the Department. The student is also ex- 
pected to consult the Executive Officer or adviser in all matters affecting 
his program of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, 
and especially concerning his progress in his courses. As far as possible 
the close student-adviser relationship developed in the Field-of-Study 
Major will be cultivated also in Departmental Majors. 

Until further notice Departmental Majors will be offered in the fol- 
lowing: Art (Appreciation, Drawing and Painting), Botany, Chemistry, 
Economics, Geography, Germanic Languages and Literatures, Journal- 
ism, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Soci- 
ology, and Speech (Public Speaking, Theatre, Speech Correction). 


THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
Columbian College, the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science 
is conferred. 


DEFINITION OF THE MasTER's WORK 


The study leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master of 
Science is a comprehensive survey of a field of knowledge. It is a con- 
tinuation of the work of the student’s undergraduate major and involves 
a greater acquaintance with scholarly method. 


The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous 
preparation, residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign (Eu- 
ropean) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The student's 
knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 
of his Master's Examination (together with such other examinations in- 
volving special skills or techniques as the department or division may re- 
quire), is the basis upon which the Master's degree is conferred. 


MASTER or Arts 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts is offered in 
the following fields: 


American Literary and Cultural History, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, 
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Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatic Art, Economics, English and 
American Literature, English Literature, French Literature, Geography, 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, International Relations, 
Latin American Civilization and Culture, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Physics, Physiology, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish 
American Literature, Spanish Literature, Statistics, Zoology. 

Special programs involving coordinated work in two or more depart- 
ments may be arranged with the approval of the appropriate division or 
divisions. 

MASTER OF SCIENCE 

Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science is offered 
in the following fields: 

Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Statistics, Zoology. 

Special programs involving coordinated work in two or more depart- 
ments may be arranged with the approval of the appropriate division or 
divisions. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 

An academic year of residence in Columbian College is required, i.e., 
Completion of a minimum of thirty credit hours of work including the 
thesis, which is counted as the equivalent of six credit hours of course 
Work. Summer term work may be counted in residence, but in no case 
May the period of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. 


9t more than twelve credit hours (which must be approved in advance 
by the Dea 
divi 


n of Columbian College) may be taken in another school or 
sion of this University, and such work may not be counted toward 
oth a degree in that school or division and the Master's degree in Co- 
lumbian College. No part of the minimum requirement may be taken 
elsewhere, All work for the degree of Master of Arts or Master of 
ence must be completed within a maximum of three years, unless the 
Dean's Council considers the circumstances so unusual as to justify an 
*xtension of time. 

SCHOLARSHIP 


y^ Student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by 
the Dean upon recommendation of the Division under which the student 
'S Working, 


Regarding the system of grading, see pages 36 and 37 


‘a PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
Teri program of studies must be outlined in detail at the 
the Dess о к. work, іп triplicate, on forms available at the Office of 
vid фе oe program is subject to the teptovil of the department 
bu as - rision, The program may be revised as the occasion requires, 

* Cange necessitates a repetition of the procedure just described. 
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Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not be credited tow ard the 
Master’s degrees, but may in certain instances be required as a basis for 
advanced work. (See “Explanation of Course Numbers”.) 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master’s degree is strongly advised so 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower degree 
may help to prepare him for the higher. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student must be admitted to candidacy before he begins the last 
half of his work for the Master’s degree. Application for admission to 
candidacy is made on a form obtained at the Office of the Registrar, and 
must be approved by the appropriate representative of the department or 
division and by the Dean. If a prospective candidate, in his previous 
academic work, has not substantially satisfied the prerequisites for the 
Master’s degree, including the undergraduate major as defined by the 
appropriate department or division, he will not be admitted to candidacy 
until such defi 


iency has been made up. He may make up his deficiencies 
by electing appropriate courses in addition to those counted towards his 
degree. 

Before being admitted to candidacy the student must also show that 
he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate foreign-language 
department) of at least one modern foreign (European) language, se- 
lected by the division under which he is studying. A student whose field 
is a modern foreign language or literature may not offer that language 
in satisfaction of the reading-knowledge requirement. Examinations in 
modern foreign languages will ordinarily be given only on the dates 
specified in the University calendar. In exceptional circumstances the 
respective departments will arrange for examinations at other times. 


Tue MASTER'S THESIS 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 
The main purpose of a Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's 
ability to make independent use of the information and training acquired 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence oí his 
constructive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 
be no later than the beginning of the final year of preparation, unless 
the professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning 
of the final term. The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by 
the professor in charge of the student's field and recorded in the Office of 
the Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar. Regis- 
tration for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three credit hours 
a term for two successive terms. In exceptional cases, and with the 
approval of the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may register 
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for the entire six credit hours during a single term. The typewritten 
thesis in its final form must be submitted by the student for the approval 
of the professor in charge of the student's field and of the educational 
committee of the division concerned, not later than the date announced 
in the University calendar. Requirements regarding the form of the 
thesis are stated on page 40, and additional information will be supplied 
by the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
Out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
beyond the two-year period the student must register for it again, and 
Pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


THE MasTER's EXAMINATION 


In addition to such other examinations as may be required, the candi- 
date must pass a general written examination on the major subject. 
Examinations will be held on dates fixed by the respective educational 
Committees, but in no case later than January 15 for the fall term, 
May 15 for the winter term, and August 7 for the summer term. The 
Provisions of the field-of-study plan for undergraduate majors which 
Concern the general examination for the major also apply to the Master's 
Examination. A candidate who fails to pass the Master's Examination 
May, in exceptional circumstances and with the specific approval of the 
division concerned, repeat the examination, but only after the lapse of 
One term. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the 
*xamination will be permitted. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 

Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 

Languages 

Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

*Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 

Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 

Donnell 8.505 Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

George Antony Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

*Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry 

Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.].D., Professor of Law 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Professor of Latin American History 

Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American Hist ory 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Ira Bowers H ansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 

Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 

History 


* On sabbatical leave winter term 1950-51 


(80) 
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*George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Warren Andrew, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Anatomy 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

tDonald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biochem- 
istry 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Associate Professor of Polit- 
ical Science 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European History 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Carl Robert Brewer, Ph.D., Chief, Bacterial Nutrition Branch, Basi 
Sciences Division, Chemical Corps, Camp Detrick; Bacterial Nutri- 
tion 

Dean Burk, Ph.D., Principal Chemist, National Cancer Institute; 'Tissue 
Respiration in Bio hemistry 

Gerhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., ‘Economist, Council of Economic Advisers, 
Executive Office of the President; Public Finance 

Paul Simon Galtsoff, Ph.D., Senior Biologist, Fish and Wildlife Servi: e, 
United States Department of the Interior; Invertebrate Zoology 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Office of German and Austrian Affairs, 
Division of German Political Affairs, United States Department of 
State; International Politics and Organization 

James Manson Hundley, B.S., M.D., Assistant Chief, Laboratory of 
Biochemistry and Nutrition, and Chief, Section on Physiology and 
Biochemistry of Nutrition, National Institutes of Health; Phys- 
iology of Nutrition 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Director of the Office of Edu ational 
Exchange, United States Department of State; International Rela- 
tions: The Far East 

Thomas Carlyle Jones, B.S. in Veterinary Medicine, D.V.M.. Chief, 
Veterinary Pathology Section, Army Institute of Pathology; Com- 

, , Parative Pathology 

Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Chief, Research and Development Division, 
United States Department of Defense; Statistics: Multivariate 
Analysis 


* On sabbat 


ical leave 1950-51 
3 Оп sabbat 


а! leave winter term 1950-51 
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Ladislaus Laszlo Marton, Ph.D., Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics 
Division, National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 

Elliott Waters Montroll, Ph.D., Head, Physics Branch, Office of Naval 
Research; Theoretical Physics 

Waldo Lasalle Schmitt, Ph.D., Head Curator of Zoology, United 
States National Museum; Invertebrate Zoology: Crustacea 

Leonard Peter Schultz, Ph.D., Curator of Fishes, United States National 
Museum; Vertebrate Zoology: Ichthyology 

Lyman Bradford Smith, Ph.D., Associate Curator, Division of Phanero- 
gams, Department of Botany, Smithsonian Institution; Taxonomy 

Alberto Vazquez, Ph.D., Chief, North and West Coast Branch Amer- 
ican Republics Area Division, United States Department of State; 
Latin American Literature 

Henry Welch, Ph.D., Chief, Division of Penicillin Control and Im- 
munology, United States Food and Drug Administration; Anti- 
biotics 

Willard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Scientist Director, United States 
Public Health Service, and Chief, Zoology Laboratory, National 
Institutes of Health; Parisitology 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading only to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It was 
established in 1930 to replace the Graduate School which had formerly 
administered work for the Master's as well as the Doctor's degrees. 
The Graduate Council provides a doctoral discipline which moves freely 
across administrative lines dividing departments of instruction or fields 
of study. It gives personal supervision to a limited number of students, 
each of whom has his own consultative committee, examinations, and 
research direction. 

FIELDS OF RESEARCH 

The following fields of research have been authorized by the Gradu- 
ate Council as those in which doctoral investigations and dissertations 
may be undertaken. The supporting fields of study required of all can- 
didates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are specified for each 
individual student by his Consultative Committee before admission to 
study under the Council. 

This list of fields is subject to such change as the educational 
resources of the University may direct. The prospective student may 
address preliminary inquiries concerning his research interests to the 
member of the Council who is in charge of the field, or to the Chair- 
man of the Graduate Council. 
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Anato my 


(1) Gerontology; (2) Cytology Andrew 
Ba, teriology 
(1) Intestinal Microbiology; (2) Immunity in Tuberculosis; (3) Parr 
Prob! in Medical Bacteriology with especial reference to 
I tic Methods and Immunization 
) inal Microbiology; (2) Immunology: Antigenic Analysi 
rial Nutrition 


Virology 
Bio. hemistry 


(1) Carbohydrate Metabolism: (2) Nutrition (emphasis on Roe 
vitamins); (3) Pathological Chemistry 

Lipids Treadwell 

Tissue Respiration Burk 
Biology 

Cytology Bowr 
Botany 

(1) Mycology; (2) Plant Pathology Diehl 

Plant Phy iology 


l'axonomy 


Chemistry 


Organic 


Wrenn 
Naeser 
Van Evera 


Inorganic 
Physical: Solubilities 


Economic $ 


Economic Theory: (1) Economic Fluctuations; (2) History of Burns 
Economic Thought 
Economic Policy: (1) Economic Planning; (2) Public Finance Watson 
(1) National Income; (2) Public Finance Col 
International Economics To be arranged 
Histor, 
European: Nationalism Kayser 
European: (1) Diplomatic since 1815; (2) The Modern Near Davison 
East 
United States: (1) Social; (2) Economic Gray 
United States: (1) Diplomatic; (2) Political Merriman 
Latin American: (1) Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in Wilgus 
America; (2) Nineteenth and Twentieth Century History: 
(3) Inter-American Relations 
Law 
Trade Regulation: Trade Practices and Antitrust Laws Oppenheim 
Jurisprudence Collier 
Literatures and Languages 
English: (1) Sixteenth Century Drama; (2) Seventeenth Tupper 
Century Drama 
English: Eighteenth Century Drama Stone 
American: Literary Nationalism Bolwell 
German: (1) Germanic Philology; (2) Comparative Philology Sehrt 
Romance: (1) Romance Linguistics; (2) Old and Middle Doyle 


French; (3) Old Spanish 
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Romance: Modern Spanish Literature 

Latin verican Literature 

(1) Sixteenth Century French Literature; (2) 
French Literature 

Romance: Seventeenth Century French Literature 


Mathematics 
Algebra: Fini 
Geometry: D 
Analysis: Infinit 

Pathology 
Comparat 


Geometry 


Pharmacology 
1) Chemotherapy; (2) Drug Metabolism 


Physics 


(1) Relativity; (2) Nuclear; (3) Astrophysic 
Ihe Solid State 


Physiology 
(1) Nu n and Endocrines; (2) Cardiovascular Svstem 
I) Blood Pressure Stu (2) Neuro-Muscular Studies 
Physiology of Nutriti 

Politi al Science 

Unit 


nment and Political Theory 
al Politics and Organization 
(1) War and Neutrality; (2) Arbitration 


Psychiatry 
Problems of Treatment (M.D. degree required for admission.) 


Psychology 


Statistics 
(1) Theoretical: Probability and Sampling; (2) Applied: Econ- 
ometrics 
Multivariate Analysis 


Zoology 


Invert 


Morphology and Embryology 
Invertebrate: Molluscan Morphology and Physiology 
Parasitology: Parasitic Protozoa 

Vertebrate: Embryology and Morphogenesis 
Vertebrate: Ichthyology 


Invertebrate: Crustacea 


) Governmental 


Alonso 
Vazquez 
Keating 


Johnston 
Tay I r 


Mears 


Jc nes 


Smith 


Albritton 


I ecse 


Krabi 
Hadsel 


Brewer 
Overholser 


Dreese 
Hunt 
Tuthill 


Weida 


Young 
Galtsoff 
Wright 
Hansen 
Schultz 
Schmitt 
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ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


For admission the student must possess adequate preparation for ad- 
vanced study, including satisfactory Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, or 
the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity 
for creative scholarship. Previous graduate study should have been in 
the same general field as that proposed for doctoral study. 

Before applying, the student should have personal interviews with the 
Chairman of the Council and the professor in charge of the central field 
of study. 

After application blank and transcripts of previous academic training 
have been filed the student must demonstrate his ability to read either 
French or German in the field of his major interest. Both French and 
German are required without exception, but only one at the time of 
admission. The student then meets his personal admission committee 
which makes its recommendations to the Council. The committee may 
Specify additional prerequisites for the student’s doctoral program. 


STUDY FOR THE COUNCIL FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 


The discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first is 
made up of study in related fields of learning which support the general 
area of research concentration, culminating in the Council Fellowship 
Examination. The second stage is composed of research and investiga- 
tion of a particular Project in a special field and the presentation of 
Such research in a written dissertation, culminating in the Final Ex- 
amination. 

At the beginning of the student’s program of study leading to the 
Council Fellowship Examination, a consultative committee is assigned 
to direct his work in a group of fields of learning, usually five or six in 
Number, deemed necessary to insure his breadth of knowledge and gen- 
eral competence for continuing independent research, as well as to sup- 
Port the dissertation project in his central field. Members of the con- 
Sultative committee will advise the student concerning the scope and 
Content of these supporting fields, and will assist the student in prepara- 


Чоп for his examination in them. 


This advanced study may be done by attending courses of instruction 
and graduate seminars, by conference with members of the student's com- 
mittee, and by independent means. The examination, however, not 
Credits or grades for work done in courses, is the sole test of the stu- 
dent's ability to enter upon the second phase of his doctoral discipline. 

le examination is a series of written tests usually extending over 
Period of one week. The major portion of a day is given to each part 
ot the examination covering one of the fields of study on the student's 
Program, If the results of the examination are satisfactory the student 


a 
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is admitted as a Fellow of the Graduate Council, to pursue his special- 
ized study and research under the supervision of a member of the Council. 


RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 

After the student has been inducted as a Fellow of the Council and his 
research program has been arranged, he is responsible only to the mem- 
ber of the Council who directs his research project. As a Fellow, he 
may attend general meetings of the Council and participate in the pro- 
grams of research discussion, and enjoy unrestricted use of all the aca- 
demic facilities of the University. When necessary, the Graduate Coun 
cil makes provision for sending the Fellow to some other institution, 
library, or laboratory for special study in connection with his doctoral 
investigation. 

The doctoral dissertation is required of all Fellows as evidence of 
ability to perform scholarly research and to interpret its results. An 
extended summary of the dissertation is published in a periodical volume 
by the University for distribution to other institutions and libraries. 
Printed copies of detailed regulations concerning the dissertation are 
supplied to all candidates for the doctorate. 

When the completed dissertation has been approved by the member 
of the Council in charge of the research project, the Fellow is presented 
for his final examination. This examination is oral and open to the 
public. The committee of examiners includes not only members of the 


Council competent in t! 


ıe research field or in closely related subjects, 
but also at least two qualified experts from other research institutions 
brought to the Universitv to participate in the examination. If the 
Fellow satisfies the examining committee concerning the high quality and 
originality of his contribution to knowledge as well as his mastery of 
the scholarship and research techniques of his field, the Council recom- 
mends him for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


POST-DOCTORAL STUDY 


The Council expects its graduates to continue their interest in ad- 
vanced study and research, and to contribute to its program. All gradu- 
ates are listed as Associate Fellows and, upon request, will receive 
notices of all general meetings. They may continue any studies in the 
University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University library 
privileges. Such graduates are required to pay only the usual residence 
fee in order to establish their active membership in the University. The 
use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availability, 
and the cost of all laboratory or special library materials is paid by the 
graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be made with 
the Chairman of the Council. Post-doctoral work mav not be applied 
toward any degree offered by the University. 
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REGULATIONS 


Candidates and Fellows in the Graduate Council are subject to, and 
are expected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 11-23, and the Uni- 
versity regulations stated on pages 36-42. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTIN uous REGISTRATION 


The Graduate Council expects all students to work on their doctoral 
Programs in residence, although there is no formal regulation concerning 
the minimum amount of time of resident study either in preparation for 
the Council Fellowship Examination or as a Fellow of the Council en- 
gaged in doctoral research. The student who undertakes either part of 
the doctoral program on full or limited schedule must, in accordance with 
University regulations, maintain continuous registration under the Gradu- 
ate Council even when the Council has granted a leave of absence for 
Study or residence elsewhere. Failure to maintain registration in each 
term of the academic year disrupts the residence status of the student. In 
Such a case, the student must reapply for admission to the Council, 
under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by his con- 


Sultative committee or the member of the Council who directs his re- 
Search. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


A limited number of Teaching Fellowships are assigned annually to 
Certain departments of instruction open to doctoral students registered 
under the Graduate Council. An announcement regarding qualifications 
and application for these fellowships will be sent upon request to the 
Office of the Graduate Council, 

In many departments of instruction graduate assistants are appointed 
to assist in the academic program. Applicants should inquire directly 
of the executive officer of the department concerned regarding vacancies 
and details of appointment. 


— D 


A pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, to- 
gether with a current list of fields of research offered by the Council, 
Will be sent upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


THE FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 
Medicine 

Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Director of Postgraduate Instruction 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
| Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology 
{ Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Medicine 
| Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology 
Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of De rmatology and Syphilology 
Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology 
John Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics 
| Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery 
| Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
| James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surgery 
| Warren Andrew, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Anatom, 
| Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D.. Professor of Physiology 
Thomas McPherson Brown, A.B., M.D., Professor of Medicine 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Ba teriology 
Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B.. M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology 
| Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D., C.M., Clinical Professor of | 
І Ophthalmology 
|| Radford Brown, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec ology 
| Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Pr ofessor of Urology 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M.. M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bio- 
chemistry 
William Woodrow Stanbro, M.D., Associate Professor of Radiology 
Charles Samuel Wise, B.S., M.D. Associate Professor of Physical 
Medicine 
William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Victor Fred Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Superintendent of the University Hos- 
pital 
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Thomas McPherson Brown 
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Victor Fred Ludewig 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


John Parks, Chairman 


Brian Blades John McCallum Evans 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


Thomas Martin Peery, Chairman 


Leland Wilbur Parr Thomas McPherson Brown 
John Parks Brian Blades 


Warren Andrew Clarence Richard Hartman 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


Errett Cyril Albritton, Chairman 


John Parks Angus Maclvor Griffin 


CoMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 
Thomas McPherson Brown Carleton Raymond Treadwell 
Thomas Martin Peery Paul Calabrisi 
John Parks Brian Blades 


Victor Fred Ludewig 
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Thomas Martin Peery 
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CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
John Parks, Chairman 


Joseph Hyram Roe Leland Wilbur Parr 
Warren Andrew 


| 
| CoMMITTEE ON INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING 
| Victor Fred Ludewig, Chairman 


| Thomas Martin Peery Brian Blades 


John Parks Thomas McPherson Brown 


COMMITTEE ON HOSPITAL PRIVILEGES 


Thomas McPherson Brown, Chairman 
John Parks Brian Blades 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


Thomas Martin Peery, Chairman 


Walter Freeman Brian Blades 
Winfred Overholser Thomas McPherson Brown 
John Parks Lewis Kaigler Sweet 


| GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


| The School of Medicine of The George Washington University was 
opened in March 1825; of the medical schools now in existence in the 
United States, it is the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The 
University Hospital and Dispensary were established in 1898 and made 
a part of the organization of the School. 

|| The School is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been designated con- 
tinuously as “class A” by the American Medical Association. The de- 
grees of the School of Medicine are recognized by all state examining 
| boards. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The work of the School is organized under the following departments: 
Anatomy; Anesthesiology; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medi- 
cine; Biochemistry; Dermatology and Syphilology; Medicine; Military 
Science and Tactics; Neurology and Neurological Surgery; Obstetrics 
and Gynecology; Ophthalmology; Oto-rhino-laryngology; Pathology; 
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Pediatrics; Pharmacology: Physical Medicine; Physiology; Psychiatry; 
Radiology ; Surgery; and Urology. 

The salient features in the method of instruction are thorough labora- 
tory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with recitations and 
lectures to clarify the many problems presented. Courses of clinical 
instruction are included in the announcements of the clinical depart- 
ments. The clinical material in the various hospitals and outpatient 
departments js utilized to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction 
and laboratory work. 

Each of the first three years of the medical curriculum is divided into 
two terms of sixteen weeks. The senior year includes, in addition, an 
eight-week summer term. One half of the senior class will begin the 
Summer term immediately upon completion of the junior year; the other 
half will begin eight weeks later. Within certain limitations, the students 
may elect the period of attendance and the service of their assignment. 
There will be no formal classes or examinations during this period. 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


The George Washington University Н ospital.—The hospital, with a 
Capacity of 400 beds, was opened in 1948. "This splendid edifice, w hich 
is one of the outstanding hospitals in the United States, is completely 
furnished with the latest 
Its purpose is to supplemer 
Columbia for the care 
physicians, nurses, and 
knowledge. 


and most scientific apparatus and equipment. 
it existing hospital resources in the District of 
of the sick and the injured; the education of 
technicians; and the advancement of medical 


The hospital is staffed and controlled by the Faculty of the George 
Washington University School of Medicine and it provides excellent 
clinical material for the instruction of medical students. 
Specialty in the fields of medicine and surgery has 
equipment in both the outpatient de 
9f this modern institution. 


Virtually every 
assigned space and 
partment and the bed-patient section 


g 
Cine is a five-story structure with lecture rooms 
tories, and students' rooms. 

Laboratories.—A four-story laboratory building is adjacent to the 
main medical building. The major laboratories are for anatomy, his- 
tology and embryology, bacteriology, hygiene and preventive medi 
iochemistry, pathology, pharmacology and physiology, and clinical micro 
scopy, They are fully equipped to enable students to pursue adequately 
the laboratory courses and to acquire the technical skill necessary in 
Modern clinical and investigative work. 

Research Building —The Research Building houses the George Wash- 
ington University Cancer Clinic and special laboratorie 


Medical School Building—The building housing the School oí Medi- 


and classrooms, labora- 


ine 


s concerned with 
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the biochemical, physiological, and cytological aspects of cancer research; 
the surgical and anesthesia research laboratories; a laboratory for radio- 
isotope investigation; and research laboratories of the Physiology, Neu- 
rology, and Cardiovascular departments. 

Medical Library.—The Medical Library contains a selected reference 
collection of more than 10,000 volumes, currently obtains important new 
medical works, and regularly receives the principal medical journals. 

Inter-library loan service is maintained by close cooperation with other 
medical and scientific libraries throughout Washington and vicinity. 

The Medical Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. each class 
day, Monday through Friday, and from 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Saturday. 

The Medical Library maintains a branch in Room 6037-A of the Uni- 
versity Hospital for reference, research, and inter-library loan service. 
It is open from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. Monday through Friday. 


GovERNMENT LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


The Library of the Surgeon General's Office of the United States 
Army is the most complete general medical library in the world. In 
addition to its great collections of medical works, all leading medical 
periodicals of the world are available. 'This Library, as well as the 
Library of Congress, the Public Library, and the many excellent libraries 
of the various government departments, is available to students and 
teachers through a service maintained by the Medical School Library. 

The Army Medical Museum affords opportunity for studying the 
conditions met in military and general medicine and surgery. Its collec- 
tion of anatomical and pathological specimens is unequaled by any other 
museum in this country. The Museum of Hygiene, the National Mu- 
seum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture all afford opportunities for study in Medicine and 
its allied sciences. 

CLINICS 

The city of Washington, with about a million inhabitants, provides 
ample clinical material. The University Hospital and Outpatient De- 
partment furnish clinical facilities and a large proportion of the materials 
studied in the courses in pathology and clinical pathology. 

The University Hospital.—All clinics are under the supervision of the 
Dean, who is also Medical Director of the Hospital. This insures the 
highest possible utilization of available clinical material for teaching 
purposes and the proper supervision of clinicians and students; it brings 
the individual student into direct contact with patients and requires him 
to do, under authoritative supervision, the clinical and laboratory work 
necessary for diagnosis and treatment; and it permits proper interpreta- 


tion of the conditions occurring during the progress of cases and promotes 
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the keeping of adequate records. Clinical and clinico-pathological confer- 

ences are held in which the history of cases, the physical findings, labora- 

tory records, and the post-mortem pathology when available, are pre- 
sented and correlated. 

The Outpatient Department.—The Outpatient Department has clinical 
facilities for each Service in the Hospital. Fourth-year students are 
assigned in rotation by section for clinical instruction in the Outpatient 
Department. 

Cancer Clinics —The facilities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are 
available to medical students. In addition the diagnosis and treatment 
of various forms of neoplasms are presented. The results of the treat- 
ment of neoplasms are evaluated by follow-up studies. 

The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial, for cancer and allied 
diseases, was affiliated with The George Washington University in July 
1948. The purposes of this clinic are (1) to provide care for cancer 
patients, through group consultations within a cancer organization, and 
(2) to provide training for physicians in the field of oncology. 

Gallinger Municipal Н ospital.—Clinical instruction is available in all 
branches of medicine. A great wealth of clinical material is afforded in 
this hospital and by ordinance of the municipal authorities of the District 
of Columbia, members of the Faculty of this School of Medicine, who 
are nominated by this University, are assigned approximately one-third 
Of the patients for treatment and clinical study. 
serve their clinical clerkships at this institution. 

Childrens Hospital.—Clinical i 
and orthopedic surgery. 

Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.—Clinical 
medicine, surgery, and the specialties. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—Clinical instruction in mental and nervous 
diseases, medicine, post-mortem work, and gross pathology. This hospital, 
with 6,577 beds, is maintained by the United States Government. The 
Psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in the world. 

Mt. Alto Hospital.—Clinical instruction in 
available and fourth-ye: 
for clinical clerkships. 

Walter Reed General Ho ospital.— Clinical instruction is available in 
all branches of medicine and surgery. Fourth-year students are assigned 
in rotation by sections for clinical instruction. 


Third-year students 
nstruction in pediatrics, dermatology, 


instruction in 


medicine and surgery is 
ar students are assigned in rotation by sections 


ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are sub 


ject to, and are expected to 
familiar 


ixe themselves with, the regulations Stated on pages r1 23. 


Registration in the School of Medicine i; for a period of one academic 
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year. After the student has entered the courses of instruction he is 
obligated for the full tuition for the academic year. No part of the 
tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause. 
Acceptance by the School of a student's fees does not in any way obligate 
the School to accept the student for any subsequent year. 

A fee of $3 to defray the costs of completing the records for final 
consideration for admission must accompany each application. This fee 
applies to students whose premedical training was completed at this Uni- 
versity as well as to students who have not previously attended this 
University. Fees for each term are $325, payable in advance. 

Because the number of applicants far exceeds the limit of each class, 
places can be reserved for only those qualified applicants who remit a 
deposit of $100 which will be credited toward the tuition of the first 
term. Should the matriculant be unable to attend, this initial payment, 
less a charge of $50 for registration, transfer, etc., will be returned up 
to one month before the opening of the term. 

Credit for work will not be given until, at the completion of a labora- 
tory course, the student has replaced or paid for all articles of equipment 
or other University property which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. 
All breakage or loss not directly traceable to an individual student is 
assessed pro rata. 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 
scope, hemocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $400; 
second year, $250; third year, $90; fourth year, $80; total $820. 

A fee of $1 a term is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated on 
pages 36—42. 

ABSENCE 


Absence is not allowed unless an excuse is obtained from the Dean or 
the instructor. 

Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during a sched- 
uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving before 
either is dismissed. 

Excuse for absence due to sickness must be accompanied by a certificate 
signed by the attending physician and must be filed in the office of the 
Dean. 
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For every unexcused absence a department will deduct one-half of one 
per cent from the student's final grade in the subject involved. 


GRADES 


The following grading system is used: 4 (90-100); B (80-89); C 
(75-79) ; D (65-74) condition; E (below 64) failure; Inc., incomplete. 
The passing grade in each subject is C. 

A student who is conditioned in any subject will not be advanced until 
such condition is removed and then only by authority of the Committee 
on Scholarship. All conditions must be removed at the next make-up 
examination period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
at the end of each term. 

A student who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled final examina- 
tion will not be examined until the next regular examination, except by 
special permission of the Committee on Scholarship. For make-up exami- 
nations to remove conditions, a fee of $5 will be charged for each subject. 

All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I 
and Part II of the National Board Examinations, except that students 
from those states and foreign countries which do not recognize the 
National Board may be exempted from Part II by action of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS * 


All first-year students are given a comprehensive physical examination 
upon admission to the School of Medicine. The students are informed 
of the findings and advised regarding such measures as will tend to 
maintain a high standard of health. 

In addition medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis 
Case Finding Program which the School has maintained since 1938-39. 
Under this program all students receive tuberculin tests, X-ray exami- 
nations, and such special attention from chest specialists as is necessary 
to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tuberculosis to which medical 
students are believed to be subject. Students are immunized against 
those diseases for which proven prophylactics exist. 


* A charge of $2 is made if a student fails to appear for a physical examination during the 
Period set for this purpose 
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RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS, U. S. ARMY, 
MEDICAL UNIT 


A Medical Unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is estab- 
lished in this School by authority of the Secretary of the Army, and an 
officer of the Medical Corps of the Army is detailed to the University 
for supervision and instruction of the unit. 

The instruction is divided into two two-year courses, the basic and the 
advanced. Each course consists of 90 hours a уеаг—58 hours of pre- 
scribed medical instruction given by the Medical School and 32 hours of 
military medical instruction. Students who satisfactorily complete the 
basic course may, up to the quota allowed by the Department of the 
Army, enter the advanced course. Students in the advanced course 
receive, from the Government, a stipend of approximately $700. 

Students in the advanced course are required to complete the course 
and to attend a summer training period of six weeks. 

A student who successfully completes the course is recommended for a 
commission in the Medical Corps Reserve, if he desires appointment. It 
is the policy of the Department of the Army to give preference to gradu- 
ates of this course in the selection for Army internship. 

Membership in the Unit, which is voluntary, is open to any physically 
fit male student who is a citizen of the United States and who is, at 
the time of enrollment, within the following specified age limits; under 
26 years of age for the basic course, under 29 for the advanced course. 
For veterans of World War II, there is no age limit until January 1, 
1952, for the advanced course. Veterans with a minimum of six months’ 
service receive credit for the first year of the basic course: those with a 
minimum of twelve months’ service receive credit for both years of the 


basic course. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
Medicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine must be at least twenty-one years of age, of reputable character, 
and free of all indebtedness to the University. He must have satisfied 
the admission requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four 
lemic years of study as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed 


асаа 
all required courses, and passed s itisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 
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COMBINED Arts AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
candidate must complete at least ninety credit hours of prescribed college 
work (at least thirty credit hours and one year of residence must be 
completed in Columbian College, the senior liberal arts college), and the 
first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student becomes eligible 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


Honors 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with an 


average grade of 4 may be recommended for graduation “with dis- 
tinction.” 


INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING PROGRAM 


The George Washington University offers twenty internships which 
are divided into two categories of ten straight medical and ten straight 
surgical. All interns, regardless of the Service to which they are as- 
signed, will be given a period of training in obstetrics and gynecology. 

Accredited resident training will be offered in Anesthesiology, Medi- 
cine, Neurology, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Ophthalmology, Oral Sur- 
gery, Pathology, Radiology, and Surgery. 


POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


The School of Medicine offers annually a series of short intensive post- 
graduate courses, varying somewhat from year to year. The series is 
designed for physicians in practice. The significant advances in the 
various specialties are presented, together with summaries of older 
information. A distinguished Guest Faculty supplements the Staff of 
the Medical School. 

The Kellogg Medical Lectures, inaugurated in 1948, are a series of 
evening lectures and clinics, designed primarily for physicians practicing 
in Washington and vicinity. They are also attended by the Faculty, 
Postgraduate students, and members of the senior class of the School of 
Medicine. 


During the academic year 1948-49 approximately 500 physicians were 
enrolled in postgraduate courses. For application blanks and further 
Information, address the Director oí Postgraduate Instruction, The 


George Washington University Hospital, Washington 7, D. C. 
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TECHNICIAN TRAINING COURSES 
ORTHOPTIC TECHNICIAN TRAINING COURSE 
A six-month course, of 675 hours of clinical and classroom work, is 


offered for the training of orthoptic technicians by the Department of 


Ophthalmology. 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGISTS COURSE 


The course for medical technologists consists of twelve consecutive 


months of d 


actic and practical work in all phases of clinical laboratory 
technique. The course meets the full requirements of the Registry of 
Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 
Prerequisites are 60 credit hours (two academic years) of college work 
including required credits in biology and chemistry. 

Two classes are accepted each year, one entering in September and 
the other in February. Enrollment in each class is strictly limited so 


that personal instruction can be given. 


Upon satisfactory completion of the course a certificate is awarded 


and the candidate rible for the certifying examination given by 
the Registry of Medical Technologists. 


в е 


For application blanks and further information, address the Director 
of Laboratories, The George Washington University Hospital, Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The George Washington University Law School, established in 1826, 
discontinued, and reorganized in 1865, is the oldest law school in the 
District of Columbia. Its course of instruction is planned to prepare its 
graduates for the practice of law in any of the states of the United 
States or in foreign countries, the law of which is based on the Anglo- 
American legal system. It is also designed to prepare students for public 
service as lawyers in the Federal Government or the governments of 
the states. In 1900 the School took part in the organization of the 
Association of American Law Schools and it has been a member of the 
Association since that time. The School is approved by the Section of 
Legal Education and Admission to the Bar of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Law School Library of 27,000 volumes contains the official re- 
ports of the decisions of the courts of last resort of all the states prior 
to the National Reporter System and of fourteen states complete to 
date; the National Reporter System, complete: the reports of the United 
States Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the reports of 
federal administrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the units of 
the Reporter System; the English Reprint and English Law Reports; 
the United States Statutes; the United States Code, Annotated, and the 
Federal Code, Annotated; reasonably complete sets of statutes of all of 
the states; the English statutes; the principal English and American 
digests and encyclopedias; collections of special reports and annotated 
Cases; and the leading textbooks and legal periodicals, 

The Library, which is on the fourth floor of Stockton Hall, is open 
from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day (Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 
P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. Books and other mate- 
rials do not circulate and must be used in the Library. 


Tue Law Review 


The George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is 
edited by the Faculty and students of the Law School. It is devoted 
exclusively to state and federal public law. The location of the Univer- 
sity in the national Capital, where the primary sources of federal public 
law may be observed in operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for 
Specialization in this field. 

The Review is edited by a faculty editor-in-chief, a faculty board of 
associate editors, a board of departmental advisory editors, and a board 
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of student editors. The student editors are chosen each year on the basis 
of scholarship. 
RESEARCH IN PUBLIC Law 


Washington, the capital of the Nation, furnishes unsurpassed advan 
tages for research in the fields of public law. In it are the offices of the 
major executive departments, the Congress, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and four lower federal courts. In the executive depart- 
ments and among the many independent establishments of the Federal 
Government there have been estimated to be between seventy-five and 
one hundred agencies, the activities of which involve the various branches 
of public law, particularly administrative law. The student of public 
law can study at first hand the work of these administrative agencies. 
He also has available as sources for investigation their records of admin- 
istrative adjudications. 

Research in public law will be conducted under the supervision of 


faculty. The purpose of this research is to furnish 


members of 
means for training specialists in public law, either as government law- 
yers or as lawyers representing individuals or corporations in cases in 
which the Government is a party, and to assist in the analysis, clarifica- 
tion, formulation, and improvement of public law, substantive and 
procedural. 

Candidates for the graduate degrees in the Law School and seniors 
who are eligible for the degree of Juris Doctor may pursue this work. 
Other students may be admitted with tl 


professor in charge. 


зе special permission of the 


COURSE or STUDY ron FOREIGN LAWYERS 


This course of study is designed to meet the needs of lawyers who 
come from countries, the legal systems of which are based on the Roman 
or Civil Law. The objective is to provide an opportunity for such stu- 
dents to acquire an understanding of the fundamentals of the common 
law so that they may work intelligently with its materials and practi- 
tioners. In this program the students are not assigned to special classes 
but work in association with other students in the regular law subjects. 
No fixed program of courses is required. Each student’s program is 
adapted to his individual needs. 


Tue STUDENT Bar ASSOCIATION 


Every student in the Law School is required to be a member of the 
Student Bar Association. This is organized to enable the student to 
become better acquainted with problems of the profession, to develop 
better professional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with members 
of the profession engaged in active practice of the law. 
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The work of the Student Bar Association is carried on by various 
committees and by group and 


1 general meetings of a professional and 
social nature. From time to time lectures are given by outstanding 
authorities on legal and professional problems. 

The Placement Commitee of the Student Bar Association cooperates 


with the University Placement Office in assisting students and graduates 
of the Law School to find employment. 


PRACTICE AND PRACTICE COURT 


The curriculum is planned to include such training in the funda- 
mentals of practice as is feasible in a law school. Classroom instruction 
is conducted in the theories of pleading and procedure, trial and appellate 
practice, and evidence. This instruction includes grounding in the 
principles of the new Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. In addition 
each senior student is required to participate in the work of the Practice 
or Moot Court. This includes trying a specified number of cases, both 
as a senior counsel and junior counsel. For students who are planning 
to practice patent law, a special section of the court is devoted exclusively 
to the trial of patent cases, Experience in preparing and arguing appel- 
late court cases is also available through the Case Club Competition. 


ORDER OF THE Corr 


The Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in 
thirty-eight law schools, aims “to foster a spirit of careful study and to 
mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high grade of schol- 
arship”. The George Washington University Chapter was established 
in 1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 
per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected to familiar- 
ize themselves with, the following regulations and the regulations con- 
cerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated 


on pages 
11-23, and the University regulations stated on pages 36-42. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE YEAR 


The work of the year is organized into three terms known as the fall 
term, winter term, and summer term. The summer term is divided into 
two eight-week sessions, which together constitute a full term. 


Houns or INSTRUCTION 


Forenoon classes are held from 9:10 A.M. to 1:00 Р.М. 
Primarily for the accommodation of employed students, 


a regular 
course may be taken in classes held from 5:50 to 7:40 P.M. 
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AMOUNT OF WORK 


Students without substantial outside employment may take a pro- 
gram of studies of fourteen hours a week in which the majority of 
credit hours must be in the morning sections. Students with substantial 
outside employment must take a limited program of studies not exceed- 
ing ten hours a week. Students taking a majority of their classes in t! 


evening may not take more than ten credit hours a week. 
ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance on classes is required and is necessary for success- 
ful work. A student who is deficient in class attendance in any subject 
may, by action of the Faculty, be barred from taking the examination in 


that subject. 
RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Attendance in the morning classes for the fall and winter terms is 
caunted as residence for an academic year. Attendance in the evening 
classes for the fall and winter terms is counted as residence for three- 
fourths of an academic year. A morning student enrolled in a schedule 
of less than ten hours a week will receive residence credit in the ratio 
that the hours passed bear to ten. An evening student enrolled in a 
schedule of less than six hours a week will receive residence credit in 
the ratio that the hours passed bear to six. Attendance throughout the 
oa 


summer term, morning or evening, is counted the same for residence 


purposes as like attendance during the fall or winter term. 

No student admitted with advanced standing will be recommended for 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws until he has completed in this School 
at least one year of residence and passed successfully twenty-eight 
credit hours with the average required for the degree. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of each course. Every stu- 
dent is required to take the regular examinations in the subjects pursued, 
unless excused. No excuse for absence will be granted except by the 
Dean and then only for illness or other emergency. Application for 
excuse must be made in writing not later than one month after the 
date of the examination. A grade of NG (no grade) will be entered on 
the record of a student thus excused, and he may take the next regu- 
larly scheduled examination in the subject for which the excuse has been 


granted. 

No special examinations will be given; except that, upon written appli- 
cation to the Faculty, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for a degree 
at a convocation before the next regular examination, if he would be 
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entitled to take a postponed examination, may, at the discretion of the 
Faculty, be given a special examination. 
E , 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of F (to be counted 
as zero) will be recorded, unless the student has obtained the Dean's 
permission to drop the course according to regulations stated on pages 37 
and 38, or to be excused from the examination. 


GRADES 

Grades are indicated by the letters 4, excellent, 85-100; B, good, 
75-84; C, satisfactory, 65-74; D, poor, 55-64—below standard for 
graduation; F, failed—below 55; and NG, no grade—student excused 
from failure to take regularly scheduled examination. See “Examina- 
tions" above, for grade upon failure to take an examination. 

The grades 4, B, C, and D, mean that the work has been completed 
and credit given for the subjects. 

F, failed, means that no credit will be given. To obtain credit the 
student must repeat the subject; but a student who has obtained an 
average of C in the work of an academic year and received a grade of F 
in only one subject may take the next regular examination in that sub- 
ject, and if on such reexamination he obtains a passing grade he will be 
given credit in the subject. Both grades are recorded. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 

A student who during two successive terms fails in courses aggregat- 
ing eight or more credit hours will be excluded at the end of the term 
for which he is currently registered. Such a student is not eligible 
thereafter to be registered in the Law School or to attend classes. After 
exclusion he may, however, with the consent of the Faculty, be admitted 
to the next regular examinations in those subjects in which he has made 
a grade below passing, and if he receives a grade of passing in these sub- 
jects with an average sufficient to make his general average not less than 
C, he will be reinstated. 

A student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at 
any time fails to maintain a general average of at least C, will be on 
Probation during the next two terms in which he is registered. A student 
on probation may at the discretion of the Dean be required to reduce his 
Program of study. If a student on probation does not make, during the 
probationary period, grades sufficient to give him a general average of at 
least C, he will be excluded at the end of the term for which he is cur- 
rently registered, 

The general average of a student includes all the grades in all the sub- 
jects taken while he is in the Law School as a candidate for a particular 
degree. When a subject is repeated or a reexamination is taken, both 
the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades are counted in the 
general average. 
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In special cases in which it is clear that the student’s failure does not 
indicate lack of ability to pursue the study of law, the student who has 
become subject to exclusion may be readmitted by the Faculty. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
Students are divided into classes on the completion of credit hours as 


follows: first year, one through twenty-eight; second year, twenty-nine 
through fifty-six; third year, fifty-seven or more. 


THE DEGREES 
IN THE PROFESSIONAL COURSE 


These degrees are Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Juris Doctor 


(J.D.). 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR oF Laws 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed: 
a residence period of not less than three academic years (four years for 
evening students) and eighty credit hours, with a general average of at 
least C, including the course in Moot Court. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF JURIS DOCTOR 


This degree is conferred as a recognition of the completion at the 
George Washington University Law School, with high rank, of the full 
professional course including experience in research and legal authorship. 
To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed: 
(1) a residence period of not less than three academic years (four 
years for evening students) in the Law School; (2) eighty credit hours 
with a general average of at least B including the course in Moot Court 
and one of the following courses: Comparative Law, Jurisprudence, or 
one of the graduate seminars; and (3) one year of acceptable service on 
the board of student editors of The George Washington Law Review, 
election to which is subject to regulations laid down by the Faculty. 
Students taking the combined Arts and Law or Engineering and Law 
courses are not eligible for this degree. 


Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor “with distinction” 
will be awarded students who obtain a general average of 4 in the work 


for the degree. 
IN THE GRADUATE COURSE 


These degrees are Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Compara- 
tive Law (M.Comp.L.), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.). 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Decree or MASTER or Laws 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 
a residence period of not less than two terms. Such residence should 
normally be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be com- 
pleted in this Law School and in a period not exceeding two years after 
registration for work for the degree. The student must have completed 
with a minimum average of B twenty credit hours in courses listed in 
the law curriculum as graduate subjects (in the 400 group) except that 
in individual cases third-year subjects may be approved for inclusion in 
the program of study if not previously taken. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF COMPARATIVE Law 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 
a residence period of not less than one academic year. He must have 
completed satisfactorily twenty-four credit hours in approved subjects 
in the curriculum of the Law School or of such other departments of 
the University as the Faculty of the Law School shall approve. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or DOCTOR 
OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 
a residence period of not less than one academic year. He must have 
pursued a course of study and research designated by his consultative 
committee and approved by the Committee on Graduate Studies. At 
the conclusion of his first year of residence, or at such other time as the 
Committee on Graduate Studies may set, the candidate must pass an 
oral examination in those fields of study selected by the consultative 
committee. This examination shall be conducted by the consultative 
committee and such other members of the Faculty and qualified experts 
from other research institutions as may be selected by the Committee on 
Graduate Studies. 

Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
date must submit to the Dean one typewritten original and two legible 
and complete carbon copies of his dissertation in its final form. The 
dissertation must contain a summary of from 2,500 to 3,000 words 
inserted as an appendix. An additional original typewritten copy of this 
Summary must be submitted for publication. To be acceptable the 
dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining committee, constitute 
a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable 
for publication. Additional information will be supplied by the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Graduate Studies. 

The summaries of accepted dissertations will be printed in a volume 
forming a number of the University BULLETIN. The successful candi- 
date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a 
fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his dissertation. 
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Engineering 

Carl Hugo Walther, B.E, M.C.E., Assistant Dean of the School of 


Engineering 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Arthur Frederick Johnson, M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering 

Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering 

James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

iFrank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Professor of Engineer- 
ing Administration 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering 
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gineering 
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Engineering 
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Engineering 
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Engineering 
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* The ne Presid Jent of the Univ 1 the D and the Assistant Dean of the School, the 
Registrar of the University, the Director ol A ысы of the University, Professors, Associate 
Professors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty, 


$ On sabbatical leave winter term 1950-51. 
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James Joseph Kerley, Jr., A.B. in C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil En- 
gineering 

Frederick Henry Kohloss, B.S. in M.E., LL.B., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering 

Haaren Albert Miklofsky, B.C.E., M.Eng., Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering 

William Thomas Dickinson, M.S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering 
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Engineering 

Rudolph Michel, M.S. in M.E., Lecturer in Mechanix al Engineering 

Moses Freedman, B.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Edgar Stover Walker, B.S. in C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Edward Frederick Kelley, M.S., Ae.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engi- 
neering 

William Gammon Hayward, B.S. in C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Thomas Alvin O'Halloran, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Dwight Edward Shytle, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Bernard Bernstein, B.S., B.M.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 

Alvin Raymond Schwab, B.S., M.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Civil Engi- 
neering 

Malcolm Richardson Moore, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Richard Lee Fenton, B.M.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 

Asriel Taragin, B.E., Lecturer.in Civil Engineering 

Ralph Brady, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electri al Engineering 

Frank Spaulding Borden, B.C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
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neering 

Jerome Addison Lee, B.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


Mark Michael Kiley, A.M. in Eng., Instructor in Civil Engineering 
THE Dean’s COUNCIL * 
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Norman Bruce Ames 
Bruce Douglas Greenshields 


1952 1953 
James Henry Taylor Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks 
Charles Rudolph Naeser Raymond Pugh Eyman 


аад 


* Elected by the Faculty, The Preident of the University and the Dean and the Assistant 
ап of the School of Engineering are members ex officio of the council, 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Engineering was organized in 1884 as the Corcoran 
Scientific School. In 1903 that school was combined with Columbian 
College in the Department of Arts and Sciences. In 1905 the engineering 
courses were placed under an administrative organization known as the 
Washington College of Engineering and in 1909 the name was changed 
to the College of Engineering and Mechanic Arts. In 1914 the name 
became the School of Engineering. 

Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bach- 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
are accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, 
the recognized accrediting body of the engineering profession, composed 
of representatives of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, American Society for Engineering Education, the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, and the National Council of State 


Boards of Engineering Examiners. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Engineering are subject to, and are expected 
to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 11-23, and the Uni- 
versity regulations stated on pages 36-42. 


AMOUNT ОЕ WORK 


Eighteen credit hours, including required physical education, consti- 
tute normal full-time work. Nine credit hours constitute normal part- 
time work. 

A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not 
more than nineteen credit hours. A student employed more than 
twenty-four hours a week, who is not on probation, may take ordinarily 
not more than ten credit hours. A student whose quality-point index is 
3.00 or higher may be permitted by the Dean to exceed these limits by 
not more than two credit hours. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule 
may be made, if necessary, to bring his program within the Faculty’s limi- 
tations upon the amount of work to be carried by an employed student. 
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ATTENDANCE 


The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in 
which he is registered fully prepared to carry on the work required. The 
student is held responsible for all work in the course, and all absences 
must be excused before provision will be made for him to make up the 
work missed. Excuses for absences from examinations which have been 
announced in advance can be obtained only by making written application 
to the instructor in charge of the course. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The Bachelor's degrees are: Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor 
of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, and 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering may be earned with 
any of the following options: Business Administration, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, Mathematics, Physics, or Statistics. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail 
On pages 36 and 37. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.00. 

Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or be placed on probation. A student remains on probation as long 
as his quality-point index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed 
by the Dean’s Council. 

Suspension.—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.00 will 
be suspended. A student who becomes subject to probation for the third 
time, whether successive or after an interval, will be suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after an interval of one calendar year. He must then submit evidence 
to the Dean’s Council that during his absence from the University he 
has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmis- 
sion. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
readmitted. 


The foregoing scholarship regulations are applied when a student has 
completed a minimum of twelve credit hours of work. Thereafter, the 
regulations are applied in multiples of twelve credit hours. 
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Use or Correct ENGLISH 


Any student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsat- 
isfactory may be reported by the instructor to the Dean’s Council. The 
Council may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, vary- 
ing in amount with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is 
equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting 
of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any such deficiency 
in English to the satisfaction of the Dean’s Council. 

The foregoing regulation is to be interpreted as applying to both 
written and spoken English. 


RESIDENCE 


One year, or thirty-six credit hours, must be completed in residence 
in the School of Engineering. Summer term work may be counted in 
residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than 
thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue 
work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed 
in residence. 


CunRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of one of the following curricula of 140 
credit hours, exclusive of physical education, is required. 

Physical Education is required of all students in the freshman and 
sophomore years. (See, "Physical Education Requirements", page 39.) 

Variations from the prescribed curricula may be made, with the per- 
mission of the Dean's Council. A student desiring to omit a required 
course and substitute another must make written application to the 
Dean, presenting satisfactory reasons for the substitution; and written 
approval must be obtained before registration for the course. 


FRESHMAN YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA) а 
Chem 11-12 General Chemistry ............... 8 
СЕ 2 Plane Surveying ............ MUS EE СРЯ 3 
Engl, 1-2 Freshman English ............. rope ues ( 
Math. 12 Plane Analytic Geometry .......... $ 
Math. 19 E С.а. лсо j 
ME 1 Engineering Survey and Orientation .............. I 
ME 3 Mu П.е ti uhi дь 2 
ME 4 р Descriptive Geometry ............. ov баша 2 
Phys. Ed. See page 39 for statement of requirement 
*Phys. 6 and 7 General Physics .................. TN NIE 6 
7 OE С SEET ED E EET 34 


* The student who begins Physics with Physics 6 or 7 i j :fvi saat 
{ - 7 is subject t tion. 
Credit will be given for ics 5 if not used for entrance requirements, gohe ami 
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Bachelor of Civil Engineering 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Cre 

H 
CE 21 Analytical Mechanics: Statics .................... 2 
CE 22 Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics ................. 3 
CE 23 Hgur БШШШ: SS ыйлай EY iio 4 
EE 9-10 Elements of Electrical Engineering ................ ( 
Geol. 21-22 Physical and Historical Geology ....... ( 
Math. 20 Integral. Сао зы, Болд, «> cose cons cS opu 3 
Phys. Ed. See page 39 for statement of requir t 
Phys. 8 SOR TE SUCUS 3 
Elective Economics 1-2 or modern language .............. ( 
ccu REPAS AO pT DENI Абу EE NH M oe gren xe mo 3 

SUN обру Foy. o a pita 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Credit 

Hours 
CE 25-26 Engineering Materials ........................... 4 
CE 123 Suensth ot Materilu Г: 5445525495 PP мез» М 3 
CE 136 Bde Brahe eid Жоба отроор гое 3 
CE 140 Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory.............. 2 
CE 141 СМЕ BRACE оды аы beers зс ге АЛ 3 
СЕ 142 DUNS с. сын ee ae ; 
CE 164 Highway i 22... vc eset canes 3 
CE 171 ea ae ; 
CE 187-88 Engineering Contracts and Specifications 4 
ME 111-12 Thermodynamics ... 6 
Speech 21 Public Speaking ........ 

Aoteb "ТҮТТҮ 37 
SENIOR YEAR 

Cred 

Hours 
CE 147-48 сэ мореро ЧАМЫНА ИР Ja 4 
CE 149-50 Concrete and Masonry Construction ..... eco» aad 
CE 151-52 Statically Indeterminate Structures ....... à TY 
CE 181-82 Water Supply and Sewerage ...... no spun ЖОЛ 
CE 189-90 Civil Engineering Proseminar .................... 2 
M 


ЛЕ 141-42 Management Problems .......... > "dent 
Es 
IC 


Elective 
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Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 


SOPHOMORE YEAR T 


Analytical Mechanics: Statics ... 
Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics ... 3 


trical Engineering 


see page 39 ior ment 
eg O Бол СЕНС... 5526 ee S 
Physical Measurements ... € o9600002 eee cove 2 
е. BG ene <<.» * N АЛ 3 
nics 1-2 or modern language ............... 6 
SS ВА ANODE 35 
Credit 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Hours 


1. Communications Option 
CE 123 Strength « f Materia = Б х 1 
EE 105-6 Direct-Current Laboratory ow ТАЛЫП: 
EE 107 Alternating-Current Circuit 3 
EE 108 Alternating-Current Machinery 3 
EE 111-12 Electrical Measurements ...... 4 
EE 118 Advanced Network Theory I 3 
EE 120 Advanced Network Laboratory I 2 
ЇЕ 111-12 TI odynamics .......... 6 
Phys. 132 Electronics ...... 1 EAS eens 
NR н л Ae a eas) КАЗ» Аз cul PTE 4 
ТРОСТРУКИ 35 
Credit 


SENIOR YEAR Saar 


mM Nb Lc corevevesvuveovvetousocvs 4 
ИНИН IS Se 3 
Alternating-Current Machinery .................. 3 
Advanced Network Theory Il.................... j 


Advanced Network Laboratory II................. 2 
Alternating-Current Laboratory ............. 4 
Radio Wave Propagation ........................ 3 
Applications of Electronic Devices ................ j 


Electronic Devices Laboratory ................... 2 
Proseminar in Electrical Engineering ............. 2 
истото oo eoo S 3 
TP T eccsceocecee TI TTTTPEETIEITIT 4 


Total. . TT a | 
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. Power Option 


E 123 
? 136 
105-6 
107 
108 


00 
mmo 


Z tt 
^ طط‎ 


, 137 


Phys. 132 
Elective 


, 140 
I 

ME 115 
Electi 
Е! 


Phys. 8 


Elective 


111-12 


, 111-12 


General Physics 
Physical Measurements 


Mathematics 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Strength of Materials 
pi چ‎ ДК 
Direct-Current Laboratory 
Alternating-Current Circuits 
Alternating-Current Machinery 
Electrical Measurements 


Electric Traction 
Thermodynamics 


Electronics ........... 


SENIOR YEAR 


Engineering Materials 
Alternating-Current Machinery 
Principles of Electric Power Transmission 
Alternating-Current Laboratory 


Industrial Electrical Power Applications ........... 


Illumination Engineering 


Electrical Design 


Proseminar in Electrical Engineering .............. 


Mechanical Laboratory 


Business Administration or Economics ............. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Analytical Mechanics: 


Elements of Electrical Engineering 


Integral Calculus 
Machine Drawing 


Mechanism Drawing 
Mechanism 


Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


See page 39 for statement of requirement. 


Economics 1-2 or modern language ............ 
E 


dotelc cec stars 
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ME 115-16 
ME 126 

ME 127-28 
ME 129-30 
ME 131-32 


ME 133 
ME 139 
ME 140 
ME 189-90 


Elective 


Phys. 8 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 


JUNIOR YEAR Credit 
Hours 

Engineering Materials E е ле НЫК... M 4 
Strength of Materials ...... 3 
Hydraulics issis 466s A 3 
Materials and Hydraulics I 2 
Стар Btétici UA LOU. oes eooo soio seoa 3 
Electra] Вау PIGUET oc eee roo 4 
Thermodydieiits UNIO. rene лд 6 
Management Problems .... » SRE ЛИДА « 1 З. 4 
Public Speaking ......... f ОННО i و‎ 
Ute УУ Жек ES EST a OT + үү = ЖИНА СИЕ, 25 j 
Te tal с 
SENIOR YEAR V redit 
Hours 

Mechanical Laboratory ................ «9004 4 
Methods of Manufacture ...................... Lag 
E O 217.734 
6 


MM ҮЗ es AOI Oia cs oo oo aoo oo у КЕ? 
Combustion Engines .................... TENET 
uo o ВИНИ ДООРА, ECCE j 
Dynamics of Machinery 3 
Proseminar in Mechanical Engineering............ 2 
venom opea umor Т URS oo ccs е ә ө 5 

Tota 0000000000000 06 5 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
SOPHOMORE YEAR Credit 
Hours 
Analytical Mechanics: Statics ........... 2 
Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics .......... - 3 
Elements of Electrical Engineering ........ К ЕБ 2 
НОСИИ PR aS eee 14 
то NUS TERRIER X 
See page 39 for statement of requirement. 
ЧАЛА ТИШИ A с.л 2% 
Business Administration or Speech .............. j 
Economics 1-2 or modern language ............. s 
MN UU oy See eae A E و‎ 
FRYSIG COCO VOUS IS j 


3us. Adm. 101 
Jus. Adm, 102 
Geol. 21-22 
ME 141-42 


Elective 


The purpose of the Bachelor of Science in Engineering curric 
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C 1 
JUNIOR YEAR Ho 
Engineering Materials ...................... 4 
Strength of Materials .................. 3 
j ger fhe бсан ca 3 
Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory... 2 
Electrical Laboratory ......................... 4 
ermodynamics Ll cores cce e estu ood tuo гг 6 
Др т З ds Son РОО ESTP 13 
ч) HERPES POR PESE we «tudinal 35 
Y "P Credit 
SENIOR YEAR lx 
Business Organization and Combination.......... 3 
jusiness Management ........................ 3 
Physical and Historical ae ee ( 
Management Problems ..................... LL. 4 
OAM saca e еу EK o a ШИИРИНИ Pins o adde дй a ed I9 


ulum is 


to allow a student who has demonstrated his ability to do better than 


passing work to center his attention upon 


a group of subjects in which 


he has special interest. Options may be elected in Business Administra- 


tion, Chemistry, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, or Statistics. 
student's choice of courses in his option must be submitted to the Dean' 
Council for approval before the beginning of the junior year. T! 
dent must comply with such requirements as to subje 
scholarship as the department concerned may prescribe. 

Curricula recommended by the severa] departmen 
may be elected are available in the Office of the Dean of the : 
Engineering for the guidance of students in arrangin 


ist 


The 
$ 
1€ stu- 
cts, schedules, and 


ts in which options 


i ot 


g their programs. 


Variations from these curricula may be made to satisfy the needs of the 


exceptional individual 


student. 


However, any variation must be ap- 


Proved in writing by the department directing the option and by the 


Dean’s Council. 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


The professional degree of Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, or Me- 
chanical Engineer may be conferred upon a graduate of the School of 


Engineering who has demonstrated his professional ability. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


1. Application may not be made sooner than three years after gradua- 
tion, and then only if the candidate has had responsible charge of engi- 
neering work. 

2. A detailed statement of the candidate’s experience, references, the 
degree sought, and the title of the dissertation must be filed with the 
Dean eight months before the Commencement at which the degree is to 


be conferred. 
Detailed information concerning the preparation of the dissertation 


may be obtained from the Office of the Dean. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 


Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D.. Professor of Zoology 
Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
William Paul Briggs, M.S., Sc.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacy 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biochem- 
istry 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Professor of Physics 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate P 
Jane Gass, M.S., Assistant P 
cognosy 
Salvatore Joseph Greco, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacy 
John Watson Schermerhorn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemistry 
Harold Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A., Le, 
istration 
Carson Gray Frailey, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Lau 
David Lucian Rice, B.S. in Phar., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 
Carmel Miriam Snow, B.S. in Phar., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 


rofessor of Chemistry 
rofessor of Pharmacology and Pharma- 


turer on Pharmaceutical Admin- 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


James Johnson Durrett, M.S., Phar.G., M.D., P 
Drug Control Problems 

Carson Peter Frailey, Phar.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer on Indus- 
trial Pharmacy 

Frederick John Cullen, Phar.G., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Drug 
Manufacture 

James Albert Horton, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Drug Trade 
Regulations 


rofessorial Lecturer on 


* The President of the University, the Dean of the School, the Registrar o 
the Director of Admissions of the University гоемог "Junct Professors, 


Í the University 
sors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors constitute the Faculty 


Associate Profes 
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John Christian Krantz, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Pharma 
ceutical Research 

Justin Lawrence Powers, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Official Drug 
Standards 

Robert Lee Swain, Phar.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Contem- 
porary Pharmacy 

George Potter Larrick, Professorial Lecturer on Drug Control 

Robert Philip Fischelis, B.S., Phar.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer on 


Pharmaceutical Organizations 


COMMITTEES * 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Irving Alexander Tennyson, Chairman 
Howard Bradbury Fred Royce Franzoni 
William Paul Briggs Augustus Carrier Taylor 


Tue DzaN's Counc 1 


Ira Bowers Hansen John Watson Schermerhorn 
Robert Corbin Vincent Salvatore Joseph Greco 
Jane Gass 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Chairman 
John Watson Schermerhorn Robert Corbin Vincent 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


In 1867 the foundation for the National College of Pharmacy was laid 

the Apothecaries’ Association of the District of Columbia. The 
College was opened in 1872 and continued until 1906, when it became 
filiated with The George Washington University. 

The School of Pharmacy is accredited by the American Council on 


P eutical Education. 


п 


Che School of Pharmacy is a member of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Washington offers many opportunities for the study of pharmacy. Not 
only are the facilities of government laboratories and libraries open to 


* The President the University and the Dean of the School of Pharmacy are members ex 
ficio of mmittees 


f Elected by the Fa 
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the student, but the School of Pharmacy is located only a few blocks 
from the American Institute of Pharmacy building, in which has been 
established a pharmaceutical museum and library, and research labora- 
tories which have brought to Washington the outstanding men of the 
profession. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Pharmacy are subject to and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with the régulations concerning ADMISSION, REG- 
ISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES as stated on pages 11-23, and the Uni- 
versity regulations stated on pages 36—42. 


AMOUNT OF Work 


Normal work for any year is that outlined under the head of “Curricu- 


lum Requirements”, below. A student who wishes to take more than the 


normal amount of work may do so only with the permission of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship, t! 


1e members of which are guided in their decision 
by his scholastic record 


and the extent to which he is employed. A stu- 
dent on probation is limited in the amount of work he may carry. 


ATTENDANCE 


be given 


rse if absences, including both lecture and labora- 
eed in number for each term the hours of credit for the term. 

Absence consists of being away from 
after the lecture or laboratory has 
dismissed. 


Except by special permission of the instructor, credit will not 
tor any pharmacy cou 
tory, exc 


a lecture or a laboatorv, entering 
begun, or leaving before either js 


EXAMINATIONS BEF( RE STATE BOARDS OF PH ARMACY 
To be eligible foi examination before most state boards of pharmacy 
the applicant is required to present satisfactory evidence of colle 
uation and in addition must have had from one 


al 


compounded. The 


to four years of practic 
experience in a pharmacy where prescriptions are 

student is not encouraged to undertake professional work while attempt- 
ing a full course of study. A student who maintains a quality-point index 
of rmission by the Dean to 


2.00 or higher, may be granted pe 
limited amount of this professional experience 


acquire a 
by working in a pharmacy 
while carrying a full schedule. A student who falls bel 
index of 2.00 will be required to reduce his a 
professional experien 


OW a quality-point 


idemic load, or to limit his 


ce time to less than tw enty-four hours a week. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the require 


ments of the School of 
Pharmacy, the degree of Bachelor of S ience in Ph 


larmacy is conferred. 


N 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 36 and 37. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point index 
of at least 2.00. In addition, he must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.50 in all pharmacy courses. 

Probation —A student must maintain a general quality-point index of 
at least 2.00, or be placed on probation. 

A student remains on probation as long as his general quality-point 
index is below 2.00; however, a student who has an index of between 
1.50 and 2.00 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, 
which may retain him on probation or suspend him. 

Suspension —A student who has a general quality-point index below 
1.50 will be suspended; however, a student who has an index between 
1.40 and 1.50 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
may retain him on probation or suspend him. 

A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whether suc- 
cessive or after an interval, will be suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
atter an interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to 
the Dean of the School of Pharmacy that during his absence from the 
University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit 
by readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 
be readmitted. 


T he foregoing scholarship rules are applied when a student has under- 
taken a multiple of nine credit hours. 


CURRICULUM 


The laboratory method of teaching is used. Recitation classes are held 
in connection with each course in order to provide systematic drill in 
the subjects. 


Phe curriculum requirements include at least 138 credit hours. At 
least two credit hours of the elective courses must consist of laboratory 


work. The following curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Pharmacy. 
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Freshman and Sophomore Years 


Courses Did. hrs Lb. da 
Courses in the 


" Q 
ere е page $7 . S 


~ 
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Junior Year: Fall Term 


Courses Did. hrs Lab. hrs Credit hrs 


ISI. 48 48 4 
IOS. 32 2 
I07.. 48 3 
RAS. Gis renee 48 aa j 
I17...... А ecce 48 I 
i 8o 5 
Total 256 9 15 
Bacteriology 112 48 96 4 
Chemistry 152. 32 96 4 
Pharmacy 102 32 96 4 
Р! 10 32 2 
P UOS, MI 45 3 
Total 192 288 17 
Senior Year: Fall Term 
*Biochemistry 221...... 32 96 4 
Pharmacy 103... 32 96 4 
СВЕМУ EHI ea 32 48 3 
_ Pr 48 1 
— ө 16 96 j 
Total... NOS n gone 16 336 17 
* With permission of the Dean, Biochemistry 221 22 may be 


>] 1 L yther 
repiaced by c т 
Purposes of specializat p 


courses, for 


toh 


I 
I 
I 


4 


00 t 00 
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Senior Year: Winter Term 


Bacteriology 210 32 x 2 32 
*Biochemistry 222......... 32 96 4 128 
Pharmacy 166........ 32 64 1 of 
Pharmacy 176...... 32 2 | 12 
Pharmacy 178............ | 48 3 | 48 
Pharmacy 188............ | 32 M 32 
Pharmacy 192........... 16 48 2 | 64 
Elective..... 32 VP 2 | 32 
| 

"ll LEE SI | ч 
BOOM. 27. cea 256 208 18 464 
Grand total. 1696 1680 138 3376 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
School of Pharmacy, the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy is 
conferred. 

DEFINITION OF THE Master’s Work 


The study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy 
is a comprehensive survey of one or more of the fields of knowledge 
embraced by Pharmacy. It is a continuation of the work of the student’s 
undergraduate major and involves a greater acquaintance with scholarly 
method. 

The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous 
preparation, residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign 
(European) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The student’s 
knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 
of his Master’s examination (together with such other examinations 
involving special skills or techniques as may be required), is the basis 
upon which the Master’s degree is conferred. The foreign language 
requirement may be waived by faculty action in the instance of students 
whose field of study at the Master’s level may not require such prep- 
aration. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
RESIDENCE 


An academic year of residence is required, i.e, completion of a min- 
imum of thirty credit hours of work including the thesis, which is 


* With permission of the Dean, Biochemistry 221-22 may be replaced by other courses, for 
purposes of specialization. 
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counted as the equivalent of six credit hours of course work. Summer 
term work may be counted in residence, but in no case may the period 
of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Not more than 
twelve credit hours (which must be approved in advance by the Dean of 
the School of Pharmacy) may be taken in another school or division of 
this University, and such work may not be counted toward both a 
degree in that school or division and the Master's degree in the School 
of Pharmacy, 

AMOUNT oF Work 


A student whose Previous preparation in his chosen field has been 
adequate may complete his requirements, including the thesis, by a min- 
imum of thirty credit hours; others are required to do additional work. 
First-group courses may not be credited toward the Master’s degree. 
Pharmacy courses numbered below 200 may be credited toward the 
Master’s degree only when registration for graduate credit has been 


approved at the beginning of the course by the instructor and the Dean 
of the School of Pharmacy, 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


In addition to admission requirements stated on page 17, the applicant 
for admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree must be approved by 
the appropriate representative of the department of Pharmacy and by 
the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A student whose scholarship is considered unsatisfactory may be sus- 


pended by the Dean upon recommendation of the staff member under 
whom the student is working, 


THE Masrza's THESIS 
The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 
The main purpose of a Master’s thesis is to demonstrate the student's 
ability to make independent use of the information and training acquired 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
constructive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 
be no later than the beginning of the final year of Preparation, unless 
the professor in charge of the thesis permits registration 
of the final term. The choice of the thesis subje 
the professor in charge of the student's field 
of the Registrar by the date 
istration for the thesis is o 
hours for two successive 
approval of the professor 
ister for the entire 


at the beginning 
ct must be approved by 
and recorded in the Office 
announced in the University calendar. Reg- 
rdinarily made on the basis of three credit 
terms. In exceptiona] cases, and with the 
in charge of the thesis, 


the student may reg- 
six credit hours during a 


single term. The type- 
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written thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor 
in charge of the student’s field and must be presented to the Dean by 
the student not later than the date announced in the University calendar. 
Requirements regarding the form of the thesis are stated on page 40, 
and additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
beyond the two-year period the student must register for it again, and 
pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a final 
examination on the thesis and its related fields. This examination may 
be either written or oral at the discretion of the faculty. 

If the thesis is submitted more than three years after the course 
requirements have been completed, a written examination covering the 
student’s complete program of study will also be required, 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D.. LL.D., President of the University 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 

tFrank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M.. Professor of Home Economics 

William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 


William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Education in 
Residence 

Meredith Chester Wilson, B.S., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Ruth Coyner Little, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

§Ray LaForest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Cecil Wentworth Morgan, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Physical Edu- 
cation 

Henry Fred Alves, A.M., Prof 

SBernath Eugene Phillips, Ph 
cation 


essorial Lecturer in Education 
-D., Professorial Lecturer in Physical Edu- 


Helen Bennett Law rence, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics 


Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education 
for Men 


Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., 
W omen 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Dorothy Helene Veon, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for 


* The President of the Uni ersity, the Dean of the Sch 


ool, the Registrar of the Ur iversity, the 
Director of Admissions of the niversity, Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors, and Instructors constitute the Faculty 
Т On sabbat eave winter term 1950-41 


$ On leave of absence 1950—51 
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Raymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education for Men 

Marjorie Tate, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
W omen 

Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education for Men 

Jane Frost Hilder, A.M., Lecturer in Education, Director of Reading 
Clinic 

*Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Lecturer in Education 

LuVerne Crabtree Walker, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Helen Barton Goodwin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Ralph Waldo Foster, A.M., Lecturer in Physical Education 

Camilla Painter Luecke, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Florence Mary Lumsden, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

William Samuel Rumbough, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Cannon Chiles Hearne, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Marie Marguerite Neeb, A.M., Clinician, Reading Clinic 


Wesley Earl Armstrong, M.S., Ed.D., Consultant in Research 
John Robert Ludington, Ph.D., Consultant in Research 
COMMITTEES + 
Tue Dean’s Councit $ 
1951 


Thelma Hunt 
Francis Kirkpatrick 


1952 1953 
Frank Mark Weida Joseph Henry Krupa 
Elizabeth Burtner Blake Smith Root 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 


Harold Griffith Sutton Frank Mark Weida 
Frances Kirkpatrick Burnice Herman Jarman 
William Henry Myers Ruth Harriet Atwell 


* On leave of absence 1950-51, 
$ The President of t! Jniversi J 

officio of all CE University and the Dean of the School of Education are members ex 
§ Elected by the Faculty, 


"^ 
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CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Blake Smith Root, Chairman 


William Henry Myers Helen Bennett Lawrence 


Kathryn Mildred Towne 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is the pu rpose of 
visors, and administr 
and to offer opport 
education. The Sch 

ducation, and Ho 
graduate work. 
education 


the School of Education to prepare teachers, super- 
ators for the higher ranges of educational T 
unities to teachers of experience to extend туч 
ool includes the departments of Education, Physica 
me Economics. It offers both graduate and ae 
Other departments of the University provide genera 


= го- 
and subject-matter courses needed for a well-balanced p 
gram of teacher educatio 


n. à 
^ , both 
The schedule of Courses is arranged to meet the ages ar 
full-time and part-time students, By attending evening, Saturday, 
summer c] 


asses, teachers in the sch 


ools of Washington and vicinity may 
all the requirements for 


complete a degree without giving up their posi- 


tions, 


To help children and 


adults with reading difficulties, the School of Edu- 
cation Operates 


à reading clinic for diagnosis and treatment. 


REGULATIONS 

Students in the 
to familiarize the 
REGISTRATION, 
versity regulati 


Ч , " 1 
School of Education are subject to, and are expected 
mselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 
FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 11-23, and the Uni- 
Ons stated on pages 36-42. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 

A normal Program of work for 
Credit hours, A Student with 
may, with the De 
eighteen hours m 
Committee on Sc 


an undergraduate student is fifteen 
a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher 
an's permission, take eighteen hours. More than 


ay not be taken except by special permission of the 
holarship, 


For an employed student nine credit hours constitute 


a normal pro- 
Gram. A student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher for the 
Preceding term may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve or thirteen 
credit hours, 


a وو‎ 
For a graduate student twelve credit hours, exclusive of the thesis, 
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constitute a normal program. An employed student may not take more 


than nine credit hours. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


tory completion of the undergraduate requirements of 


Upon the satisfac 
ion, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education, 


the School of Educat 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of Science in Phys- 


ical Education is conferred. 

The program of work of each student must be approved by a F 
Since each student’s program of work will be defined by his 
s, it is important that the student have a clear conception 
ion, and also that he be familiar with the 


aculty 


adviser. 
particular need 


of his major interest in educat 
teaching-certificate requirements in the locality in which he expects to 


teach. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 
RESIDENCE 


For full details concerning continuous registration, see page 40. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
The system of grading and of computing s holarship is described in 
detail on pages 36 and 37. 
In order to graduate, a student must have 


least 2.00. 
Probation.—An undergraduate student who fails to maintain a quality- 
point index of at least 2.00 will be placed on probation. A student re- 


mains on probation as long as his quality-point index is below 2.00, or 


until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. 
Suspension.—An undergraduate student who fails to pass in half or 
more than half of his work, based on a minimum of sixteen credit hours, 


a quality-point index of at 


will be suspended. 
A student who has been suspended for poor scholarship may within 


ten days appeal his case to the Committee on Scholarship through the 


Dean. 
likely to improve in his scholarship thereafter, the Committee may 


A student who has been denied readmission 
petition the Committee on Scholarship through the 
A student who 


If the case appears to be remediable and the student appears 


readmit him on probation. 


on probation may 
Dean for readmission after the lapse of a calendar year. 


has been suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


— 
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CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In any of the following curricula at least thirty credit hours must 
consist of courses numbered above 100. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education 


Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 

ave three main objectives: (1) provision of general educational back- 
grounds, (2) a functional command of ideas, concepts, knowledges, and 
skills in one or more teaching fields, and (3) a mastery of basic pro- 
fessional information and skills adequate for a beginning teacher. Since 
the contents of teaching fields differ in scope and complexity, some pro- 
grams are longer than others in terms of credit hours. None require 
less than 126 credit hours of satisfactory work, exclusive of required 
Physical Education, Normally, 60 credit hours of the total requirement 
are completed in the Junior College of the University or in an equivalent 
institution elsewhere, (See “Education”, pages 57 and 58.) 

The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers 
are obtained through: (1) pre-college education, (2) college courses, 
(3) work experience, (4) leadership activities, (5) participation in stu- 
dent campus activities, and (6) utilization of off-campus cultural op- 
Portunities, 

Teaching-field requirements include satisfactory completion of pre- 
scribed academic courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on 
the special field examination of the National Teacher Examinations, and 
Satisfactory completion of the prescribed special methods courses. Pro- 


Erams of study аге available in the following fields: art, biology, busi- 
ness education, chemistry, element 


ary education,* English, French, geog- 
raphy, German, history, mathem 


atics, physics, social studies, Spanish, and 
speech, 

The basic Professional information and skills needed by beginning 
teachers are provided through four one-year courses, two in each of the 
Junior 


and senior years, 
Ordinated with 


needs of those 
school, junior hi 


Lectures and class discussions are closely co- 
field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the 
Preparing to teach on 


the various levels—elementary 
gh school, senior high sch 


ool, and adult. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES Hours 
Education 109-10: Learning and ا‎ Ueber tcs PRO P gi б 
“ducation 121-22: Society and the School.......... : 
education 131: Common Teaching BEN ee eh s zia 3 
Education 133-34: Observation and Practice Teaching. ............... 2 
Education 136 to 150: 


Special Methods 


S$ n: 
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Additional information concerning these progr 
ıe Dean of the School of Education. 


writing to tl 


ams may be obtained by 


Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 


The curriculum leading to this degree i 
women for the important responsibilit 


can be adapted, however, to meet 


dietetics, clothing, 
work with the assist 
Home Economics. 


GENERAL HOME-MAKING 


Credit 

JUNIOR YEAR ied 
Home Economics 53.---++**+***" 3 
Home Economics 72..--++++++*** 3 
Home Economics 102...--++++++> 3 
Home Economics 123..--++++++** 3 
Physiology 11$....... ce 3 
Electives а... m rng. 15 
40 


Тош 


and other related fields. 


s designed to prepare young 
y of home-making. The program 
special requirements in nutrition, 
Each student must plan her 


ance of a Faculty adviser in the Department of 
SENIOR YEAR "ud 

Home Economics 152..........,, 3 

Home Economics 171............ 3 

Home Economics 181.... PR US 

Home Economics 192............ 3 

Home Economics 197-98. .......* 6 

Psychology 29 .... n 3 

9 


Electives ..... rnm m mI 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Men 


There are three curricula leading 
and Subject-Certification (Teacher's Course 
positions in smaller schools whe 
subject in addition to physical educati 
for the teaching of physical education 


dents for teaching 
teach an academic 
Major Teacher's Course prepares 
in the larger schools. 
has been planned for those 
of recreation in addition to the 


The minimum requirements for this c 


distributed as follows: 


SINGLE-MAJOR AND SUBJ ECT-CERTIFICATION TE 
for this degree are twenty-one credit 


The minimum requirements 


hours in education, twenty-three credit hours in physic 
teen credit hours in an academic teaching field 


physiology, distributed as follows: 


The Physical Education anc 


who wish to be prepared to direct programs 
teaching of physical education. 


to this degree. The Single-Major 
is designed to prepare stu- 
re it is necessary to 
on. The Single- 


1 Recreation Course 


legree are sixty-six credit hours, 
ACHER’S COURSE 


al education, nine- 


, and three credit hours in 


JUNIOR YEAR o SENIOR YEAR on 

Education 109-10 .............. 6 Education 131 ................. 3 
Education 121-22 .............. 6 Education 133-34 «ss. 6 
‘Physical Education 105.......... з Physical Education 103..... 3 
Physical Education 113-14....... 4 Physical Education 116-16... ...* 4 
Physical Education 122........., 3 Physical Education 131.......... 3 
Physiology 11$_................ з Physical Education 138.......... 3 
Academic teaching беіа.......... 8 Academic teaching field. .. ..... II 
Total. че» ооо ой vie 33 
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SINGLE-MAJOR TEACHER'S COURSE 

The minimum 
hours in education 
hours in physiolog 


requirements for this degree are twenty-one credit 
, thirty credit hours in physical education, three credit 
y, and twelve credit hours of electives: 


JUNIOR YEAR Credit SENIOR YEA! eee 
у ч Hours 
Education RODS жылоо. nv; 6 Education 131 $;. soi ioes 3 
Education B aA GSN. {ы 6 Education 139994 «еа. әк 6 
Physical Education I09-I10....... 4 Physical Education en eee 3 
ysical Education 113-14. ...... 4 Physical Education BOS. 554. dein 3 
ysical Education 115-16....... 4 Physical Education ISE uud. 3 
Physical Education 121,.......— 3 Physical Education 138........ j 
Ysical Education disi. o Iu O APEERE AA са 12 
ae. 3 — 
: ii y7 РОДОС М. ue 33 
Total 2 a 33 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION COURSE 
The Minimum re 


quirements for this course are sixty-six credit hours, 
distributed as follows: ; 
IN Credit A : Credit 
2 À JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR ibus 
Education 04. аслаш, an 3. Education 131-55... 22 o1; 152 3 
Sducation ELITR INO 6 Education 1339-98 aaa 6 
hysical Education й, 2 Physical Education 103.......... 3 
Physical Education 109-10 4 Physical Education 122.......... 3 
ysical Education 119-14,;.;... 4 Physical Education 131.252. 3 
1узіса| Education 0 о aud т Physical Education 1385552. 26:6 3 
-Пувіса] Education "A 6 Physical Education 153-54....... 6 
Wb uuu. Wa IG. 7 Physical Education 161.........— 3 
—— Physical Education 162.......... 3 
NÉE T 
(077 Malte cames 33 
Bache 


lor of Science in Physical Education for Women 


here are three curricula leading to this degree. The Dual-Major 
Teacher's Course is designed to prepare students for teaching positions 
in smaller schools where it is necessary to teach an academic subject in 
addition to physica] education. The Single Major Teacher's Course pre- 
Pares for the teaching of physica] education in the larger schools. Within 
this Course there js Opportunity for specialization in dance, sports, or 
correctives, The Physical Education and Recreation Course has been 
Planned for those who wish to be prepared to direct programs of recre- 
ation jn addition to the teaching of physical education. 


е minimum requirements for this degree are sixty-six credit hours, 
distributed as follows: 

DUAL OR SIN 

The student desiring to 

addition to Physical Educat 

elective hours from one subj 


GLE MAJOR TEACHER'S COURSE 
Prepare herself to teach 
ion for Women may do so b 


„ 
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of the School of Education. Relevant work completed in the Junior Col- 
lege may be counted in this subject-matter field. 


JUNIOR YEAR = SENIOR YEAR е» 

Education 109-10 ..........:,. 6 Education 121-22 ..........: 6 

Physical Education 51-52......:· 4 Education 133-34 ... 6 

Physical Education $8.......... 2 Physical Education 103....----- 3 

Physical Education 105-6........ 6 Physical Education 113-14..----- 4 

Physical Education 115-16....... 4 Physical Education 131... wW 
3 Physical Education 138..... AUS Ф 


Physical Education 121..... 


Physical Education 122.......··· > Academic teaching field or elective 9 


Physical Education 132...‘ I 2: Ре? + 
Physiology 11$.......-. , TANG Total. t51. ПОГ, A 34 
Tutsl..226000 ы 32 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION COURSE 


JUNIOR YEAR = SENIOR YEAR — 
Education 121-22 zm 6 Education 133-34 .....:: T 6 
Physical Education 48........... 2 Physical Education 103. 3 
Physical Education 51-52.....··: 4 Physical Education 113-14 4 
Physical Education 58......:**** 2 Physical Education 138... 3 
Physical Education 10$-б........ 6 Physical Education 153-54 ( 
Physical Education 109-10....... 4 Physical Education 161.. 3 
Physical Education 115=16....... Physical Education 162.. 1 
Physical Education 132...+++++*: I Elective ...........:. ا‎ 
Physical Education 151-52------- 4 — 
کے‎ Total 33 
Total... УРТ Т 33 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
the School of Education, the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
is conferred. This is a professional degree, designed to prepare the 
student for some particular type of educational service. The program 
of studies leading to the degree is selected by the candidate and his 
adviser from the various related departments 0! the University to give 
the student an adequate background in his chosen vocational field. For 
the prospective high school or junior high school teacher this will ordi- 
narily include study in the subject which he is planning to teach as well 
as in the field of education. 

In accordance with the foregoing general pattern ot work, graduate 
programs of study are available in early childhood education, elementary 
education in the intermediate grades, elementary school administration, 
guidance, agricultural education, adult education, physical education, and 


the various teaching fields in secondary education. Programs of work 


for teachers-in-service are differentiated from those for students without 


The School of Education 


teaching experience. Additional information concerning these programs 
may be obtained by writing to the Dean. 


ADMISSION To CAN DIDACY 


In addition to admission requirements stated on pages 17 and 18, the 


applicant for admission to candidacy for the Master's degree must (1) 
have a general undergraduate quality-point index of at least 2.50, (2) 
have demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching, and (3) be in posses- 
Sion of Personality traits that give promise of better-than-average de 
cess аз а teacher. Those desiring to prepare for positions in guidance 
9r administration must have had at least two years of successful teach- 
ing experience. Candidates who have had no professional courses must 
satisfactorily complete the required undergraduate professional courses, 
including Observation and Practice Teaching, in addition to graduate 
course requirements. 
ADVANCED STANDING 

Graduate work 
may be credited t« 
credit hours must 
as a matriculated c 


Advanced cours 
Bachel 


degree 


completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
"ward the Master's degree, but a minimum of thirty 
be completed at The George Washington University 
andidate in the School of Education. 
es completed in excess of the requirements for the 
or’s degree in this University may be credited toward the Master's 
^ to the extent of twelve credit hours, provided the work fits in 
With the student's plan of specialization and is approved in writing by 
the Dean before being undertaken. 

In determining advanced standing at the time of admission or read- 
Mission to Master's candidacy at this University, graduate work com- 
pleted more than three years previously is not counted. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLANS or Srupy 


ans of study lead to the degree of Master of Arts. Plan 1 
ini aduate credit, including a thesis 
Plan 2 requires a minimum ot 
» including a course in Educational 
carrying three hours of graduate 


Carrying si; 


thirty-three hours of graduate credit 
esearch Methods and Procedures 


SELECTION oF COURSES 


Programs of study under Plan 


, 1 must include a minimum of twelve 
Credit hours from thir 


d group courses in addition to the thesis. Under 
lan 2 a minimum of eighteen credit hours, in addition to the course in 


Educational Research Methods and Procedures, must be from third 
group Courses, 
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Programs of study must include a minimum of twelve credit hours 


from courses offered in the Department of Education. 

When programs of study include additional academic preparation in 
one or more teaching fields, undergraduate and graduate courses com- 
bined must be at least equivalent to the undergraduate requirements of 
the Bachelor of Arts degree in the teaching field concerned. 

Tue THESIS 
т must conform to standards pre- 


The thesis required under Plan 
A statement of these standards 


scribed by the Committee on Theses. 
may be obtained at the Office of the Dean. 

The thesis subject must be approved in writing by the candidate’s 
the Office of the Registrar by the date an- 
nounced in the University calendar. One typewritten original and three 
arbon copies of the thesis in its final form must be 
he candidate not later than the date an- 
Requirements regarding the form 
and additional information will be 


adviser and recorded in 


legible and complete c 
presented to the Dean by t 
nounced in the University calendar. 
of the thesis are stated on page 40, 
supplied by the Dean. 
Payment of tuition for t 
academic year of registration, to t 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
unfinished, an additional suco essive academic year may be granted with- 
out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
beyond the two-year period, it must be registered for again, and tuition 


paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


he thesis will entitle the candidate, during the 
he advice and direction of the member 
In case a thesis is 


CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


examinations, the candidate must pass a pro- 


In addition to the course 
account his 


fessional comprehensive examination which shall take into 
area of specialization. 
FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 

School of Education from the Junior College 
may choose a three-year program lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Education 
to be conferred simultaneously. 'The first year of this combined pro- 
gram will be devoted to teaching-field preparation; the work of the 
second year will include the Bachelor of Arts junior-year professional 
courses and a maximum of eighteen credit hours of graduate courses; 
that of the third and final year, senior-year undergraduate professional 
courses and the remaining graduate courses needed for the M 
Observation and Practice Teaching to be elected in the t 


A candidate entering the 
(or with equivalent preparation) 


faster's 
hird 


degree. 


year may not be taken for graduate credit. A quality-point index 9 
at least 2.50 must be attained before beginning 


the work of the senior 
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year and the progr 


am must meet all the requirements of the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts 


and the Master of Arts in Education. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 

The requirements for t} 
Stated in credit ] 
years of work Ъ 
the equivalent, ' 
or administratiy 


1e degree of Doctor of Education cannot be 
hours, but they consist in general of at least two full 
eyond the degree of Master of Arts in Education or 
The programs of study are designed to prepare students 
© or supervisory positions, the teaching of education in 
norma] schoo]s or colleges, the teaching of an academic subject in schools 
or colleges, or for specialized types of educational service. T he work is 
given a Practical rather than a theoretical bent, and emphasizes the mas- 
tery and application of Subject matter, both in the study requirements 


and in the dissertation, Special emphasis is placed upon the professional 
Success of the candidate, 


he candidates Program of study largely depends upon his previous 


educationa] background and his professional objective. и 
аге provided for study leading to the following professional objectives: 
schoo] Superintendent, S 


econdary school principal, supervisor, director of 


r of curriculum development, professor of education, and 
ational research, 


guidance, directo 
Specialist in educ 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 


The candidate for the degree of Doctor of Education must have com- 
pleted (1) graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective, equivalent 
to that Tequired for the degree of Master of Arts in Education in The 


ч » . т . * 1 S f А 
George үү ashington University, and (2) at least three years of suc 
Cessfy] educational experience, 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
To be admitted to candidacy for the degree the 
Accepted by the Faculty of the School of E 
examination conducted b 
examination 
tion 


schol 


applicant must be 
ducation on the basis of an 
y a committee appointed by the Dean. This 
will usually include the following: (1) a written examina. 
involving problems related to the applicant’s background: (2) a 
astic-aptitude test; (3) an oral examination. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


ant is accepted aş a candidate, 
will Counsel the candidate and guide his work, 

he consultative committ 
(1) determine the candid 
date must Pass 


If the applic his consultative committee 
ее, in cooperation with the c 
ate's fields of study 
4 Written ex 


andidate, will 
‚ in each of which the candi- 
amination at least eight months before he 
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presents himself for the degree; (2) formulate a list of course require- 
ments and of readings that will assist him in preparing for these exam- 
inations; and (3) designate the tools of investigation that will be needed 
by the candidate in the prosecution of his study. These tools may include 

historical criticism, or 


gn languages, statistical methods, 
essential by the committee. An examination in the 
be passed by the candidate before he takes his com- 


one or more forei 
any others considered 
tools designated must 


prehensive examination. 
Tue DISSERTATION 


e requirements of his consultative 
A member of the faculty, in whose 
, is then appointed to serve as the 


and in his field of specialization, 
1 when, 


When the candidate has satisfied th 
committee, the committee is dissolved. 
field the topic of the dissertation falls 
adviser on his dissertation 
nd him to the Dean for the final oral examinatior 

the candidate's dissertation is acceptable. 
ate specified in the University calendar the candi- 
ducation four copies of 


candidate's 
and to recomme 
in his judgment, 


Not later than the d 
1 submit to the Dean of the School of E 
written original and three legible and complete 
also a typewritten summary 


Require- 


date shal 
his dissertation—one type 
carbon copies, on official thesis paper—and 
of the dissertation consisting of not more than 2,500 words. 
ments regarding the form of the dissertation are stated on page 40, 
and additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 

ired, before receiving his degree, to 


The successful candidate is requi 
pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his disser- 


tation. 
Tue FINAL EXAMINATION 

At least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred the candidate 
must pass an oral examination on his dissertation and on his field of 
specialization before a committee of the Faculty appointed by the Dean, 
supplemented by two experts from outside the University appointed by 
the President. This examination is open to the public and all are priv- 
ileged to question the candidate. The Dean, or a member of the Fac- 


ulty designated by him, will preside at this examination. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University ; 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Governmen 


Richard Norman Owens, P 


tration 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D. 


h.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Adminis- 


LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Political Science 
» Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
Howard M 


axwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
History 


8Donal 
Myron 
James ( 


d Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of E. onomics 


Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of 4 merican History 
hristopher Corliss, A.M., 4 


Economi, $ 


#Непгу Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology ; 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Le: turer in Political 
Science 


Gerhard Col 


djunct Professor of Inter-American 


m, Dr, rer, pol., Professorial Lei turer in Economics 
Orton Wells Boyd, A.M., С.Р.А., P 

Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Professo 
Н.Е, Arthur 


rofessorial Lecturer in Accou nting 


rial Lecturer on Marketing 
Schoenfeld, A.M., Profess 


orial Lecturer on European Dip- 
lomatic History 
alph Aubrey Young, M.B.A,, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public Admin 
istration 


Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 
* The President of th 
the Director of Admissi 
sors, and Assistant Р, 
п leave of аЬ, 

$ Оп sabbat 


e University, the Dean of the School, the R 
ons of the University, Professors, Adj 
rofessors constitute the Faculty, 

sence 1950-51, 

ical leave winter term 1950 St. 


egistrar of the University, 
unct Professors, Associate Profes 
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D., Associate Professor of Statistics 
Associate Professor of Geography 
S.J.D., Associate Professor of Polit- 


Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph. 
Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D.,; 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., 

ical Science 


Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European History 


Joe Lee Jessup, М.В.А., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Paul Edward Hanchett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 


Albert Raymond Miller, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics 
James Norman Mosél, A.M., Assistant Professor of Psychology 


Merle Welshans, A.M., Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 

Allen Dailey Manvel, A.B., Lecturer on Public Administration 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

William George Torpey, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 
Charles Bigelow Stauffacher, A.M., Lecturer on Public Administration 
Charles Lawrence Marks, A.M., Instructor in Statistics 

Jonathan Dayton Stoddart, A.M., Instructor-in Political Science 

John Leiper Freeman, A.M., Instructor in Political Science 

Frederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 

John William Skinner, A.M., Instructor in Business Administration 


COMMITTEES * 
Tue DEAN'S Councit 1 


1951 
John Albert Tillema 
John Withrow Brewer 


1952 1953 
Thelma Hunt Everett Herschel Johnson 
Roderic Hollett Davison 


Ralph Dale Kennedy 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 
Harold Griffith Sutton, Secretary 


Ralph Dale Kennedy Donald Stevenson Watson 
Frank Mark Weida 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
as provided training in both 


The George Washington University h 
foreign service 


UN The President of the University and the Dean of the 


officio of all committees 
f Elected by the Faculty 


and governmental theory an 


d administration throughout 


School of Government are members €x 
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its history, This w 
School of Governn 
various undergradu 
eign service 
administr 


as one of its purposes when chartered in 1821. The 
nent was established in 1928 to bring together in 
ate and graduate curricula the work offered in €: 
and much of the other academic work in the theory an 
ation of government. : — PET 
It is the purpose of the School to give the student an understanding : 
is responsibilities under the Constitution of the United States а = 
conduct of public office—domestic and foreign. This can Are ar x- 
not through any single course but through a curriculum which corre aed 
social, economic, Political, historical, business, and psychological studies. 
he Program embraces both graduate and undergraduate work. Cur- 
ricula leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree are offered in Foreign 
Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics. A graduate 
Curriculum in each of these subjects is also offered. In addition to ье 
fields mentioned above, graduate work is available in Government an 
Economic Policy, Public Administration, Personne] Administration, and 
ocational Counseling, | | 
Тһе Foreign Affairs Program is broad, covering international polit- 
ical relations, international trade and finance, and regional studies. Its 
Purpose is to *quip students, by providing general background and special- 
ized Work, for careers іп, ће field of American foreign relations. The 
diplomatic Service of the United States, the several agencies of govern- 
ment with responsibilities in the international field, the international 
Organizations, and American enterprise abroad offer opportunities in this 


field. 
Government 


other Subjects 
accounting, 


al service requires special training and background in many 
4 including economic research, statistical investigation, 
administrative management, and personnel administration, 
he academic background for such work is offered in the various cur- 
ricula of the School and is described below. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Government are subject to, and are expected 
to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 


EGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 11-23, and the Uni- 
versity regulations stated on pages 36-42. 


AMOUNT ор WORK 


A full-time student not on probation may take ordinarily not more 


than Seventeen credit hours, A student employed more than twenty-four 
Ours a week, who is not on probation, may take not more than ten 
credit hours, 


A full-time undergraduate student whose quality-point index is 3.50 
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or higher may take not more than nineteen credit hours. An under- 

graduate student employed more than twenty-four hours a week, whose 

quality-point index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve credit hours. 
Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in 
charge before provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who holds an Associate in Arts degree from the Junior Col- 
lege or the equivalent from another accredited institution, and who has 
registered his choice of one of the prescribed curricula at the Office of the 
Registrar, is classed as a junior. A student who has completed thirty 
credit hours in the School of Government is classed as a senior. A student 
who has satisfactorily completed the work for the Bachelor’s degree, 
and who has registered his choice of one of the prescribed fields of study 
at the Office of the Registrar, is classed as a master in course. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
with special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction of an 
instructor, in accordance with the rules of the division in which the sub- 
ject falls. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits 
as designated in the list of courses of instruction in this CATALOGUE. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 
of the School of Government, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
ernment, with a designation of the major field of study, is conferred. 
The major fields are Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, and Statistics, 

Students who have a special need for integrating courses from several 
departments or from more than one major field may request approval, 
by a faculty committee, of a special major program. The same rules 
and regulations will apply as in the regularly offered majors. 

Requirements for the undergraduate major in Economics and Public 
Administration are stated under the departments of Economics and 
Political Science, respectively. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


б : . ip i ri in 
The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described 
detail on pages 36 and 37. 


, ing: (1) a 
In order to graduate, a student must have the following: ( 


quality-point index in all of his work of at least 2.00, and (2) a qt 
Point index of at least 2.50 in his major. The major includes the re 
quired courses and courses taken in the group options. 

Probation. —A st 
2.00, or be pl 
quality-point j 


intai ity-point index at least 
udent must maintain a quality-point ee at | а 
i i as 
aced on Probation, where he will remain as ong a 
ndex is below 2.00. 


Suspension А Student who h 
who is placed on prob 
an interval, w 


as a quality-point index below 1.00 or 


ation for a third term, whether successive or after 
ill be suspended. 


For the Purpose of these rules, the summer sessions are considered a 
term, 


A student 
after an intery 
the Committee 
absence from th 
that he will Profit by re 
scholarship will not be r 


arship may apply for readmission 
al of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to 
vanced Standing that during his 
as so conducted himself as to indicate 
admission. A student suspended twice for poor 
eadmitted. 
ا‎ 

A student with a limited schedule is affected by the foregoing scholar- 
ship rules only when he has undertaken fifteen credit hours. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


on for graduation the School of Government re- 
quires, in addition to the appropriate Junior College work (see Page 18 
and curricula оп Pages 59 and 60), a minimum of sixty credit hours 
during the j 


unior and senior college years, as set forth in one of the 
following curricula 


For recommendati 


= Credit 
Foreign Affairs Hours 
Econ, 181-82... International Economics ......... ра о 
list. 150 European Diplomatic History Since 1854 а 
or Pol. Sc. 171. International de TO Ды t NM 546 Да 
Hist. 181-82. ... Diplomatic History of the United States. . . ; 
ol. Sc. 172.... nternational Organization: the Ur ited Nations 2 
ol. Sc. 181-82. International Law d : 
Language UNS Advanced Composition and Conversation. 6 
Geog. . p, 1 4 ў 
Group 0 > of the following er ups) 15 
Electives 


ition with advise: 
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All foreign affairs majors must complete the required courses listed above. The 
group option provides specialization in international politics, or international 
economics, or a geographic region, depending upon the student’s interest. Nor- 
mally no more than six credit hours may be taken in an option other than the one 
selected. Consent of the adviser must be obtained for such modification of the 


^ 1 
option selected. 


up I—International Political Relations 


dit hours as noted in list above) is composed of 


This group option (18 cre I 
courses in the departments of Political Science, History, and Geography which 
are related to the study of American diplomatic relations. The selection of 


courses must be made upon consultation with the adviser. 


Group II—International Economic Relations 


This group option (18 credit hours as noted in list above) is composed of 
courses offered primarily by the departments of Economics and Business Admin- 
istration which are related to the study of American economic, financial, and 
nships with foreign countries. The selection of courses must be 


business relatic 
adviser. 


made upon consultation with the 


Group III—Area or Regional Studies 


(18 credit hours as noted in list above) may be selected 
from courses offered in the departments of Economics, History, Political Science, 
and Geography, dealing with a geographic region such as Europe, Latin America, 
or the Pacific Area. This selection must be approved by the adviser. 


This group option 


Business Administration Сй 
Виз. Adm. 101........ Business Organization and Combination............ 3 
Bus. Adm. 102... ..... Business Management ................., Jo peor 3 
Bus. Adm. 105...... - Personnel Management in Industry.......... 3 
Bus. Adm. 131........ FINANCE Жее ен ҮКҮ ТҮҮ ҮК Ai 
Bus. Adm. 141........ Principles of Marketing. ...... «nn nnn 3 
Bus. Adm. 198. .......Problems in Business Management... 3 
Коой 131... «eese? Money and Banking A—— Л 
Pol. Sc. 127-28...... . Commercial Law ............... r арар рее 
Acct. “168... 82.085 Business Budgeting ......---+++++ereereees d'Or 


Group Option (to be selected from one of the following groups)... 
Electives (to be selected in consultation with the адуіѕзег)............ Mos 


Totals co veovosvévetesceeetesvvecedececvevés 60 


All Business Administration majors must complete the required courses listed 
above. The group options shown below provide specialization in several aspects 
of business. Selection of the option and the courses (15 credit hours) to 
taken in it must be made upon consultation with the adviser. Normally no more 
than 6 credit hours may be taken in an option other than the one selected. 
Consent of the adviser must be obtained if the student wishes such modification 


of his option group. 
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Group I—General Business 


This group option is made 


٤ Dartmienté 
up of selected courses offered by the departme 
of Accounting, Business A 


dministration, Economics, and Statistics. 


Group II—Person nel Management 


ns ` Б : nx че, г the departments 
This group option is made up of selected courses 4 ҺА Statistics 
А “or ^ " . KC anim "ec otatistics. 
of Business Administration, Economics, Psychology, Speech, 


Group III—Finance 
This group option is made 


of Accounting, Busi 
tistics, 


y the departments 

up of selected courses offered by the departmen 8 
- $ " : эй Pec o 
ness Administration, Economics, Political Sc ience, and à 


Group IV. 
This g 


of Busin 


— Marketing 


» departments 
i i d > ' Gepartment 
Тоир option is made up of selected courses sr ae [ 

ess Administration, Economics, Geography, and Statistics. 


Group V—Accounting 


Thi ion i xy the departments 
This group option is made up of selected courses offered by the depar 
ot Accounting, Business Administration, and Economics. 


Group VI—Economics 


This group option is mad 


€ up of selected courses offered by the departments 
of Economics and Busine 


ss Administration. 
Group VII—Statistics 

This group 
of Statistics, 


F 


i i ] red by the Department 
> option is made up of selected courses offered by the Depa 


. Foreign Commerce.—Busit 
in foreign commerce may 
The modified major exclude 
such as a third year of for 
ing, economic geography, 
Program must be арргоу 


1¢ss Administration majors who wish to specialize 
request a modification of the above nm 
s some of the above required courses and adds others, 
eign language, foreign markets, exporting and import- 
and other courses relating to overseas trade. Each 
ed by the adviser. 


; Credit 
Accounting Hours 
DM On iei. - Financial Statement aninisau iai deci mx 3 
Acct. таж. 1535 ....Cost Accounting .. ee eR epi EL ee EN 2 
Acct, „1 ж nac, -Intermediate Accounting .......... Jv» asd B ДҮРҮҮ ) 
Acct. 161....... - . Auditing PM 3 
Bus. Adm. 102.. - 
Bus. Adm. I31.. S 2 
Econ. 121...... - .Money and Banking...... j RONDA owes quce 3 
Pol. Sc, 127-28. ..... ‘Commercial Law ................. наара 6 
30 
Group Option (to be selected from one of the following groups) 15 
lectives (to be 


selected in consultation with the adviser) 
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e the required courses listed above. The 
alization in public accounting, commercial 
1 accounting and budgeting. Selection 
taken in it must be made 


All Accounting majors must complet 
group options shown below provide speci 
and industrial accounting, and governmenta 
of the option and the courses (15 credit hours) to be 
upon consultation with the adviser. 


Group I—Public Accounting 
This group option is made up of selected courses offered by the departments 


of Accounting, Business Administration, and Political Science. 


Accounting 


ected courses offered by the departments 
Economics, and Statistics. 


Group II—Commercial and Industrial 


This group option is made up of sel 
of Accounting, Business Administration, 


Group III—Governmental Accounting and Budgeting 
is made up of selected courses offered by the departments 


This group option 
ss Administration, Political Science and Economics. 


of Accounting, Busine 
Statistics Qus 
Stat. 115-16. . . . Principles of Statistical Methods. ................ nnnm 6 
Stat. 117. .... Analysis of Variance......+ee+ssesererrereeg erent rene 3 
Stat. 118.....-* Correlation and the Chi-Square svo me dara soa SUN 4 
Stat. 155-56.... Mathematical Probability ......... ннн EDU 
4660 6 


Mathematical Statistics ....... х 


Stat. 157—58.... 44 SEE 
To be selected from one of the following groups)....--+- 24 


Group Option... ( 
Electives ...... (To be selected in consultation with адуіѕег)......:. “te 
60 


Group I—Economic and Business 
Courses in this group are to be selected by students specializing in economic 


and business statistics upon consultation with the adviser. These courses аге 
offered by the departments of Business Administration, Economics, and Statistics. 


Group II—Education and Psychology 

Courses in this group are to be selected by students specializing in educational 
and psychological statistics upon consultation with the adviser. These courses 
are offered by the departments of Psychology and Statistics. . 


Group III—Mathematics and the Biological and Physical Sciences 


ected by students specializing in mathemati- 
in the biological and physical science 
Itation with the adviser. 


Courses in this group are to be sel 
cal statistics and statistical applications 
fields. Selections must be made upon consu 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


ay take such examina- 


A student desiring to omit a required course m 
he may 


tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, 


be relieved of the curriculum requirement in that subject and may quat- 
Passing of this examination 


toward the degree 


ify for registration in an advanced course. 
does not entitle the student to any hours of credit 


The School of Government 
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A student desiring to t 
of the Dean and pay the 
The candidate for th 
graduate preparation m 
graduate major field. 
to admission without t 
In courses t 
must maintain 
graduate study. 


required fee. 


ake such examinations should make the request 


e Master's degree who is deficient in under- 
ay take a comprehensive examination on his under- 
Passing of this examination entitles the student 
aking specific courses to make up his deficiencies. 
aken to satisfy undergraduate deficiencies, the. student 
at least a 3.00 average to be eligible for admission to 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Upon the sa 
School of Go 
with a designation of the m 
fields are Foreign Aff 
and Economic Statist 
ministration, Personn 

Students who h 
Or more of the major 
may request approval, 
gram. All rules 
Such specia] programs, 


3.00 average in the under 
admission to graduate study. 


P 4 T > ic 
ics, Government and Economic Policy, Public 
el Administration, and Vocational Counseling. 


graduate major is normally required 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
A student is forma 
Bree only when his 
ean. Applic 
egistrar. 
Candidates for the Master of Arts degree in 
Jovernment and Economic Policy must show 
(certified by the 
*rn foreign language, to be 
should be taken before the 
work, Examinati 
dates specified in 


lly recognized as a candidate for the Master's 
application for 


candidacy has been approved by 
ation is made on 


a form obtainable at the Office of 


approved by the Dean. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
À minimum of thirt 


9n pages 143 
Curricula req 


y credit hours of work, 
746, must be completed successfully. 
uire the permission of the Dean. 


tisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
vernment, the degree of Master of Arts in Government, 
ajor field of study, is conferred. The major 
airs, Accounting, Business Administration, Business 


Ad- 


ave a special need for integrating courses from two 
fields of concentration for the Master’s degree 
by a faculty committee, of a special major pro- 
and regulations for the Master’s degree will apply to 


for 


de- 
the 
the 


Foreign Affairs or in 
a reading knowledge 
appropriate language department) of at least one mod- 


as outlined in the curricula 
Variations from these 
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No part of the minimum requirement may be taken in any other 
institution. 
A second-group course (numbered 101—200), taken either in the under- 
graduate or graduate years, may be counted toward the Master's degree 
only when registration for advanced credit has been approved at the 
beginning of the course by the Dean and by the officer of instruction, and 


provided that the student has done such extra work in the course as may 


be prescribed by the instructor. 

Work completed more than three years prior to registration for the 
Master's degree will be counted only if the candidate successfully passes 
an examination on the subject matter of the work offered for credit. 

In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a com- 
prehensive written examination in his major field. An oral examination 
on his thesis may also be required. 

No work counted toward a Bachelor's degree may be counted toward 


a Master's degree. 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree will be assisted to plan 
his program so that he can qualify for admission to candidacy for the 
Doctorate. 

RESIDENCE 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia, i.e., without formal 

instruction, except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia 


with the permission of the department concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the 
Dean. Regarding the system of grading, see pages 36 and 37. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A normal program includes a minimum of twenty-four credit hours 


of course work and the thesis (six credit hours), to be selected from the 
courses listed under the chosen major field, and such other courses à$ 
may be necessary. Programs should be prepared in advance upon con- 
sultation with the adviser and submitted to the Dean on the appropriate 
form; if the program is not completed at the time of registration this 
must be attended to not later than one month following registration. 


Foreign Affairs 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in foreign affairs, economics, or political 
science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course deficiency 1n 
foreign affairs must be made up. 


The Master of Arts program in Foreign Affairs is offered in three fields of 


7 he $ А f ( rament 149 
у ос ool 0 rove 1 5 
a арыы ын. 


specialization: International | 
Studies. 


; bered 200 and 
International Economics.—Graduate courses in economics E T und 
Over) in the field of international trade, the balance of meque Ae part « 
financial policies, and international economic pouce джы get پا‎ аа i 
this specialization, Graduate courses in economic чер ' 
ther courses may be included with the consent of the adviser. 


3 : i courses in political science and 
International Political Relations —Graduate courses in politica 
‘story (numbered 200 a 


: i ional politics, inter- 
ind over), in international law, international E =й prise 
izati : "xn а Americ foreign ›ойсу, compris 
national Organization, diplomatic history, and American fc r 
the Principal require 


} 143144 
i i > rses may be added 
ments for this specialization. Related courses та) ¢ 

with the consent of the adviser. 


. 2.9 1 ence story, 
Regional Studies — Graduate courses in economics, — rem - б 
and geography (numbered 200 and over) dealing with a Y oc al require- 
as Latin America, Europe, or the Pacific Area, comprise the F = M pc litical 
ments, ther courses of broader scope in CORDES, „побогу, pte must 
Science are recommended аз part of the program. The adviser in all с; 
approve such selections. 
The listing of graduate course 


Offerings for Economics, History, 


i itic ional 
Economics, International Politics, and Reg 


H ы 1 > ler + ntz | 
s for these programs is given in the Gepartmenta 
Political Science, and Geography. 


Accounting 
Prerequisite: 


an undergradhate major in accounting or the equivalent 
Master of Arts 


H : ч 1e followin )urses: 
Program in Accounting requires the f lowing cot 
Acct, 262. 


aS Advanced Auditing . : 
Acct. 281.......... "| Advanced Accounting Theory A { 
Acct, 20$ - Seminar in Accounting 


دی 


The remainin 


) T i from "our 
зле hours of course work are to be seiected irom co 
related to accou 


nting with the approval of the adviser. 


Business Administration 


CA ation or he 
Prerequisite: àn undergraduate major in business administration or t 
equivalent. ot : ЧЧ 

The Master of Arts program in Business Administration requires the folloy 
Courses: 


Bus. Adm. 291-92.... Seminar in Business Management 
Bus, Adm, 297-98. .. . Business Policy 


The remaini 


ng twelve hours of 
Courses in or r 


sted from graduate 
Course work are to be selected fron graduate 
elated to busine 1 


$$ administration with the approval of the adviser. 
Business and Economic Statistics 

Prerequisite: ап undergraduate 

with adequate training in 

The Master 

Cast twelve cre 


major in statistics or the 
economics, business adm uistrati 
of Arts Program in Business and Econ 


dit hours to be taken from the followin 


mic 


E: 


d Divisions E 


х Тһе Colleges, Schools, an 
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Statistics 201. ...Design of Experiments. ...... ern 3 
Statistics 202. l'heory of Estimation and Testing Hypotheses 3 
Statistics 203 The Theory of Econometrics......++-++++++ ( 
Statistics 2 Advanced Business and Economic Statistics. . 6 


to be selected from graduate work offered by 


The remaining twelve hours are 
istics with the 


the departments of Business Administration, Economics, and Stat 
approval of the adviser. 


Government and Economic Policy 
nomics or the equivalent. 
in the theory of econ 


e, economic stabiliza- 
Graduate 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in е 
Graduate courses in economics, especially 
evel of income and employment, national incom 


policy, the | 


tion, and fiscal policy, comprise the principal part of this program. 
courses in economic theory and statistics are recommended to complete the pro- 
be appropriate, are to be selected 


gram. ‘These courses and others that may 
with the consent of the adviser. 


Public Administration 


»raduate major in political science, or an undergraduate 
sciences appropriate to specialization in this field. 
Public Administration requires a program comprising 


organization and functions, budgetary admin- 
personnel 


added 


Prerequisite: an under 
background in the soci 
The Master of Arts in 
governmental 
administrative principles and problems, and 
litical science and economics are 


graduate courses in 
istration and controls, 
management. Other related courses in po 


upon consultation wit the adviser. 


Personnel Administration 


an undergraduate major in the social sciences, business adminis- 


Prerequisite: 
tration, or education, coupled with courses in per onnel psychology, social psy- 
chology, or abnormal psychology. 
i six graduate credits in personnel administration offered 


_ The program requires 

in the Department of Political Science; six duate credits in psychology relat- 
lits in labor relations and business admin- 
Each program must be approve 


ing to personnel work; six graduate crec 


istration: the remaining six credits are elective 


by the adviser. 
Vocational Counseling 


iology, business administration, 
to 


r in psy 
in the social sciences appropriate 
ground should include neces 
statistics, labor eco- 


Prerequisite: An undergraduate may 
or education; or an undergraduate 
specialization in this field. The undergraduate back 
sary basic training in such fields as psychology, soc iology, 


nics, and business management or public administration. 
requires the following 


п 
The Master of Arts program in Vocational Counseling 

courses: 

P ychology 227.. ... Seminar: Educational and Vocational Guidance 3 

Psychol gy 228...... Seminar: Techniques of Counseling 3 

Psychology 229......Occupational and Educ ational Information 3 

Psychology 231...... Test Construction .......... 3 

3 


.Personnel Measurement Techniques. ....... 


ON 


Statistics 24 


lhe remaining nine hours are elective, with the approval of the adviser. 
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Tue THESIS 
Students who 


" ster's rree іп one 
plan to complete work for the Master's Degree 
year should reg 


her- 
ister for the thesis at the beginning of o тігер 
wise the thesis should be registered for not later me ^e aao by 
the final year. The choice of the thesis subject p н уа: by 
the professor in charge and recorded in the сше о -— Em thesis 
the date announced in the University calendar. xi agn harge and 
in its final form must have the approval of the professor x - date 
must be Presented to the Dean by the student not later than 


: : Р he 
‘ ; : ? s in regard to t 
announced in the University calendar, Requirement 
torm of the thesis are stated on 


will be supplied by the Dean. 

Payment of tuition 
academic year of re 
of the Faculty 
is unfinished, 
further tuit 
the 


additi information 
Page 40, and additional i 


. } 
А 4 idaes iring the 
for the thesis entitles the candidate, а im Pes 
q irecti > me L 
gistration, to the advice and direction of the 


Hh Re 'ase a thesis 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In cas 
an addition 
ion Payment, 

two-year period 
the same basis 


seh 1 
i is grante nthout 
al successive academic year is козде " | ж 
al s ss a azani rene 
If the preparation of the thesis extends ey 
i f in, and tui paid on 
, it must be registered for again, and tuition [ 
as for a repeated course, 


FOREIGN SERVICE REVIEW COURSE Mes 
The School of Government is continuing to offer its summer Forei 


. E э re 
: : ^ k : reste in рї 
Service Review Course, Started in 1946, for persons T } D »art 
; e . ‚ 1 : ^ Lond ive ' the Vepart- 
Paring for the written Foreign Service Examination given by 

ment of State. 


n 


Since this Course 
already completed, 
Student who wishe 
tion, no 


is Primarily an intensive review of colle pe 
and is offered as a service to the superior graduate 
$ to prepare for the written Foreign Service Examina- 
academic credit will be given. 
Subjects to be reviewed 
following: American History 
Pean History 
nomics 
Geog 


1 
EC WOrK 


during the 1950 Course will in lude the 
and American Diplomatic History; Euro- 
and European Diplomatic History; 
(including International 
raphy ; Genera] St 
Igions ; 


Principles of Eco- 
Economics and Foreign Exchange); 
atistics ; Composition: Races, Languages, and Re- 
Contemporary Affairs, 

For further details 
admission requiremer 
Director, Foreign Se 


» including designation by the Department of State, 
its, fees, and living 


accommodations, address The 
rvice Review Course, 


School of Government. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 
Students 
THE DEAN’S COUNCIL * 
Ralph Dale Kennedy Francis Edgar Johnston 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Division of University Students was established in 1930. In 
this Division are registered mature students who wish to undertake 
University courses either for credit or as auditors but who are not 
interested in working toward degrees in this University. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the Division of University Students are subject to, and are 
expected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning 
ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 11-23; 
the University regulations stated on pages 36-42; and the regulations 
concerning PROBATION, SUSPENSION, AND WARNINGS which are the same 
as those stated on pages 54 and 55 under the Junior College 


TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


A “University student” may be transferred, at his request, to another 
college or school of the University only upon complying with the regu- 
lations of the specific college or school to which he wishes to transfer 
'The student should familiarize himself with the regulations printed in 
the University CATALOGUE concerning admission, residence, amount an 
quality of work. Specifically, he should note that in some cases not 
more than thirty (30) hours of credit may be transferred from this Divi- 
sion; that at least the last thirty (30) credit hours must be spent in resi- 
dence in the college or school granting the degree; and that a gener? 
quality-point index of 2.00 must be maintained, with an index of 2.50 in 


the major. 
* The President of the University and the Dean of the Division of University Students 
members ex officio of the council, 


are 
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THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL * 


Thelma Hunt а 
Raymond Pugh Eyman Fred Salisbury Tupper 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
The Division of Special Students was organized in 1944. To this 
Division may be admitted students who are in the process of qualifying 
for degree candidacy. Students in this Division are designated “special 
Students”, 
REGULATIONS 
Students in the D 
expected to familia 


ADMISSION, REG 
and the 


ivision of Special Students are subject to, and are 
rize themselves with, the regulations concerning 
ISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 11-23; 
University regulations stated on pages 36-42. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A student in this Division may be dropped for reasons of scholarship 
at any time his quality-point index falls below 2.00. 


" з a zi d scribed 1 
he System of grading and computing scholarship is described in 


detai] on Pages 36 and 37. 


AMOUNT оғ Work 


In each individual case, 


the schedule will be reduced when it is deemed 
advisable, 


ACADEMIC SCHEDULE 
The schedule of the 


in the Curriculum to wh 
the langu 


“special student” 
ich he wishes to transfer. If he has not completed 


at the time of his ad- 
Mission to the University, he must include a language course in his aca- 


requirement is met. Second- or third-group 


aken unless al] first-group requirements have been 
are being met concurrently, 


P — 
* 2 . r . 

The President of the University and the Dean of the Division of Special 
members ex officio of the council, 


| Students are 
(153) 
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TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 

may be transferred to another college or school 
of the University only upon complying with the regulations of the specific 
college or school to which he wishes to transfer. The student should 
familiarize himself with the regulations printed in the University CATA- 
LOGUE concerning admission, residence, and amount and quality of work. 
Specifically, he should note that in some cases not more than thirty (30) 
hours of credit may be transferred from this Division; and that both the 
residence and scholarship requirements of the school to which he is 


transferring must be met. 


A “special student” 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., P 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dea 


resident of the University 
n of the Summer Sessions 

The George W 
gram started in 1942. During the summer the University offers - 
eight-week sessions which together constitute the equivalent of the fa 
9r winter term of the academic year. In addition, the School of Edu- 
Cation offers a special six-week session for teachers, with a pre-session 
of three Weeks and a post-session of three weeks. Students may enter 
the Summer Sessions at the beginning of any of the sessions. = 

uring the summer of 1950, courses are offered in the Junior College, 

Columbian College (the senior college), the Law School, the School of 
engineering, the School of Education, and the School of Government. 

‘or a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the 


: ^n ега Р ЖЕЕ. dn: 
ashington University is continuing the accelerated pr 


Summer Sessions cat 


alogue. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


abetically 
On the following pages of this CATALOGUE, under dr erste ren 
arranged names of the departments of instruction, are wá EE 
of instruction offered by the University in the — نیھچ لے‎ cog. 
the academic year 1950-51. The courses as citet M Aro бз 
some slight change. The University reserves the righ 

course announced. 

Hours or Instruction 


Courses of instruction are scheduled in the morning, terree: ~ 
evening. Evening classes are identical with the €— basse the 
Corresponding courses, are taught by the ae classes and 
Same amount of credit. By taking the evening and mum" с өчөр a 
extending the time of study beyond the customary four years, a s 


; aa * » mav complete 
who is able to give only part of his time to college work may 
a regular curriculum and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 

4n odd number 
course is offered in 
the winter term; 
the fall term and ¢ 


preceding the name of the course rh i ar 
the fall term; an even number, that it "d ^s Lr 
and a double number (157-58), that p " foll m 
ontinues in the winter term. The letter “x” follo 


; «ys MU * course, normally 
Ing an odd course number (e.g. 21x) indicates that the cor 
offered in the fall term, 


following an eve 
normally offered 


TET. 


is given in the winter term. The yd 
п course number (e.g. 22x) indicates that the course, 
in the winter term, is given in the fall ок isd 
In the departments of the School of Medicine, first-year gece ird- 
numbered from IOI to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; th 


m í 3 {OI to 500. 
Year courses, from 301 to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 4 
In the Law School, firs 


Second-year courses 
400; and gradu 

In all other 
is used: 


, ): 

t-year courses are numbered from 101 to v 
2 i ~ 5, f 301 tc 

, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 

ate Courses, from 401 to 500. 


, 1 > 
: ча 1 егіп 
schools and colleges the following system of numl g 


First-groy 


P courses.—Courses numbe 
Students in 


the freshman 
the adviser and the de 


‚ ] 
red from 1 to 100 are تر‎ 
i а ral of 
and sophomore years. With the approva. 
juni a 5 rs. 
an, they may also be taken by juniors and senio 


^a жашы» ake u 
In certain instances, they may be taken by graduate students to m p 
undergraduate deficiencies or as pre 


they may not be credited tow 
Second-groy 


requisite to advanced courses, but 
ard a higher degree. 


1 
Ы 2 1 
Ф courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200, are planned 
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160 Courses of Instruction 


for students in the junior and senior years. "They may be credited 
toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate credit has been 
approved at the beginning of the course by the dean responsible for the 
graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and when the completion 
of additional work has been certified by the officer of instruction. 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned 
primarily for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of 
the officer of instruction, to qualified seniors; they are not open to Junior 
College students or other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a 
course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
course. Thus, a year course giving three hours of credit each term is 
marked (3-3), and a term course giving three hours of credit is marked 
(3). A credit hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty- 
minute period of class work or of one laboratory period a week for 


one term. 

A dagger (f) preceding the number of a year course indicates that 
the course may not be entered in the second term and that credit will 
not be given until the work of both terms has been completed. 


Ralph Dale Kennedy, 


ACCOUNTING 


Ph.D., Professor of Accounting, Executive Officer 


Orton Wells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A., P 
Edwin Lewis, M.B.A., Lecturer in 
Frank Robert Byrne, M.B.A., LL.M.. 
Mello EEE 


illiam McPheeters 


» Assistant P 


James Leonard Buckler, A.B., Lec 
Ira Ernest Steele, A.M., Lecturer 


Accounting 


turer in Accounting 
in Accounting 


rofessorial Lecturer in Accounting 


C.P.A., Lecturer in Accounting 
rofessor of Accounting 


Jones, B.S., C.P.A., Lecturer in Accounting 
з, A.B., C.P.A., Lecturer in Accounting 


Minimum requireme 
Minimum requireme 


1-2 Introductor 
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urtz, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 
, Instructor 


nts for the Bachelors degree.—See pages 143, 144, per 145. 
nts for the Master's degree.—Sce pages 147-48 and 149. 


First Group 


y Accounting (3-3) Kennedy and Staff 
Study of basic 


: : > d by sine! 
Principles underlying accounting records used by single 
Proprietorships, 


Partnerships, and corporations: Preparation of the 
work sheet and fi 


and to valuation 
afternoon, and eveni 

Ccounting 1x—s 
Aorning 


nancial statements; introduction to cost ne 
and income determination problems. Morning, 
ng sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


ame as Accounting 1, but offered winter term. 
and evening sections, 


Ccounting 2x—same as Accounting 2, but offered fall M Pre- 
requisite: Accounting I, or permission of the instructor. } orning 
and evening sections. 

SECOND Group 
Business Budgeting (3) Buckler 


Study of the Principles, Preparation, and use of a business budget, 
with emphasis on the importance o 


t 
f the budget as a managerial tool. 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 


Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer 
term.) A 
Accounting 102x—same as Accounting 102, but offered fall term. 
;vening. 


Federal Taxation (3) 
Study of the ac 
tion, with emph 


Boyd and Staff 
counting and reporting requirements of federal taxa- 
asis on income and social security taxes: business man- 
agement problems Presented by these taxes will also be considered. 


rerequisite: Accounting 1-2. Morning and evening sections. (Also 
offered 1950 summer term.) 
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Courses of Instruction 


112 Federal Tax Problems (3) 


147 


un 


ww 


Boyd and Staff 


zed study planned as a guide to federal tax practice; analysis 
statutes, regulations, and leading cases. Prerequisite: Account- 


Special 
of tax 


ing 111. Morning and evening sections. 


(3) juckler 
Policies, practices, and procedures relating to the formulation and 
ral budget; comparison wit municip | and state 
Accounting I 2, Or perr ission o ıe instruc- 


Governmental Budgeting 
1 


execution of the 
budgets 


Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis 
Acc ountin g problems of municipal, state, апд federal governments; 
ap propriati on accounts, enc uml тга сез, апа fund account” 
or permission of the instructor. 


phasis on 
in Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, 


al Statement Analysis (3) Kennedy, Steele 
and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting 
ina statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, 
stockholders, and creditors; determination and interpretation of trends 


Accounting 1-2. Morning. (Also offered 


ratios. Pr 
1950 summer t 
Accou nting 137x—same as Accounting 137, but offered winter term. 


Evening. 

Cost Accounting (3) ” , 

Study f the purpose, objectives, and th cory of industrial cost acc 
is on inventory control, payroll records, interrelation 

es of cost systems. Prerequisite 

ffered 1950 summer term.) 

147, but offered winter term. 


w th emph 
st and general accounts 


nting 1-2. Ev 
unting 147x—same as Accounting 


Morning 


Advanced Cost Accounting ( 
Cost accounting principles and proce 
lems of cost analysis d control, standard cost 
Prerequisite: Accounting 147 

Accounting 148x—same as 
Evening 


res with 


but offered fall term. 


Kurtz, Steele 


Intermediate Accounting › (3-3) 
blems; treatment of 


Study of valuation and incon 


ation 


depreciation, funds, and reserves; accoun ting for the organization 
financing, operation, and dissolution of сы ips and | corpora tiated 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. Morning and evening sections. (Also 


offered 1950 summer term.) 


Advanced Accounting (3) — 
Intensive study of consolidated statements, statement of affairs, reali- 
Pre- 


NEC 4 | $ : 
zation and liquidation reports, and estate and trust accounting. 
requisite: Accounting 151-52. Morning and evening sections. 


d 1950 summer term.) 


(Also 


161 


I9I 


198 


262 


281 


295-96 


299-300 


: 163 
Accounting 
on ВЕНА 5 5 7 — — 9 


— — — —-, Byrne 
Auditing (3) 


uditor, principles and 
Study of the duties and responsibilities of the ик t vi pore, odie 
procedures of making audits, the en ras « papers and 
Statement item, and the preparation ogee hes (Ri ii red 
reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 151-52. Morni 
1950 summer term.) liie зба bit ollired талат tendi. 

Accounting 161x—same as Accounting 161, 

Evening. 


Accounting Systems (3) 


3 - . lling accounting systems 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing acco 
for collectin 


i `C ing data. 
i i resenting accounting dat 
8, recording, analyzing, and presenting 
Prerequisite: 


'rmission of the 
Accounting 147, 152, and 161, or permissk 
Instructor. Evening. 


Professional Accounting Review (3) 

eview and coordination of the princi 
in the accounting cur 
tice in the field of 
inations, 


iques developed 


or general prac- 


riculum, in prep: em 
D 1 accou 

accountancy and for p ch жал 

НАС 2 , 7 $3, and , 

Prerequisite: Acc unting III, ^ 147, 2-2 - 

issi ә ıine уеп sectior 

Permission of the Instructor. Morning and е 


THIRD Group 

Governmental Ac 
Problems (3) — 

Advanced Principles and practices in fed га 
to general poli Y and administration Prer 

and 126, or Permission of the instructor. (No 


1 |! Budgeting Lewis 
counting and Budgeting 


Advanced Auditing (3) 


< : ^ Жр a 1 connection with 
Preparation of an audit report, investigations in - tements to be 

+ E : : : ecounting statements t 
reorganizations and financing programs, accounting sta . 
fled with Securities 


` еа rrent develop. 
and Exchange Commission, current de r 
ments of auditin 


& standards and practice, internal auditing pr poem 
"rerequisite: Accounting 161 and permission of ТТ 
ning. 
Advanced Accounting Theory (3) Kennedy 
n intensive study of advanced accounting principles and concepts and 
of recent theories i 


s in connection wi 
of income 


f 


te and th 
| the valuati asse s and the 
Prerequisite eighteen hours of AC 


determinati n 


or permission of the instructor. Ever ing f ee я 

. : 1 " Tered fall term 

Accounting 281x—same as Accounting 281, but offered fal сеп 
orning. 


Seminar in Accoun 
Study, investigation, 
topics and problems; 
"y permission of the 


ting (3-3) qe d 
and discussion of selected accounting researc 
individual oral and written reports. Admission 
instructor, Evening. 


Thesis (3-3) 


Time to be arranged, (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


The Staff 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ANATOMY 


Warren Andrew, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer 

Ross Clayton MacCardle, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 

Webb Edward Haymaker, M.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anat- 
omy 

Paul Calabrisi, A.M., Associate Professor of Anatomy 

Ivor Cornman, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 

Edgar Pleasant Jayne, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 

Merton Theodore Waite, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 

Wilfred Walter Eastman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


101-2 Gross Anatomy Calabrisi and Staff 
Regional dissection of the human body supplemented with lectures 
and quiz sections. Study of X-ray anatomy to emphasize the func- 
tional aspects of the position, shape, and relation of the viscera an 
skeletal components. Eighteen hours a week, fall term; nine hours а 
week, winter term. 


103 Human Embryology Andrew and Staff 

The origin and development of the human body. Special emphasis 

on the value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies an 

variations as seen in gross dissection, surgery, obstetrics, and pathol- 

ogy. Three hours a week. 

105 Neuro-anatomy Haymaker and Staff 
The macroscopic and microscopic study of the central nervous sys- 


tem and the special sense organs. Emphasis on such dynamic as 
pects as development, pathways, lesions, etc. Six hours a week. 


106 Microscopic Anatomy Andrew and Staff 
Study of the detailed minute structure of cells, tissues, and organs 
of the human body with emphasis on the relation of structure tO 
function. Recognition and interpretation of histological sections 
tested by practical examinations. Six hours a week. 


201-2 Seminar Andrew and Staff 
Reports and discussions of special topics by the Staff and graduate 
students. Regular medical students are encouraged to attend. One 
hour a week, 

295-96 Research Andrew and Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


(164) 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M. M.D., 


ology 


Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D., 
Executive Officer 
Seymour Alpert, A.B., M.D., 
illiam Eldridge Bage 
Allen Widome, M 


Clinical Professor of Anesthesi- 
al 
Associate Professor of Anesthesiology, 


Assistant Professor of Anesthe siology 
ant, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
:D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 


261 Anesthesiolog ) 


eview of basic sciences and correlation between basic sciences and 
Clinica] Work. One hour a week. 

ý Staff 

433-34 Advanced Anesthesiology The St 


; depart- 
Ourth-year Students are rotated through the work ad - ~~ z 
ment for a period of three weeks for two students and assig 
work in Operating rooms, conferences, and seminars. 


480 Research The Staff 
Hours to be arranged; 


The Staff 


(165) 


meee 


ART 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art, Executive Officer 
Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., Associate Professor of Art 


STAFF IN THE CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING AND PAINTING: Richard Lahey, Principal. Eugen Weisz, 
Edmund Archer, Jessalee Sickman, Kenneth Stubbs, Omar Car- 


rington 
SCULPTURE AND CARVING: Heinz Warneke 
CoMMzRCIAL Art: Henry Liebschutz, William Sholar, Charles Isbell 


The major in art appreciation (Departmental) —Prerequisite: Art 11-12 and 
22 52, and 161-62. 


71-72. Required: Art 101-2, 121-22, 141-42, 151-52, 
The major in drawing and painting (Departmental) —Prerequisite: Art 11-12. 
Required: Art 121-22, and at least thirty credit hours of drawing and painting 


The classes in drawing and painting are held at the Corcoran School ot Art. 


First Group 
11-12 Art Appreciation (3-3) Crandall 


An introduction to the appreciation of the fine arts and to the inter- 
pretation of the paintings of the old and modern masters. Morning 


and evening sections. 


67-68 Life and Portrait—Drawing and 
Painting (6-6) 


Morning, afternoon, and evening sections. 


Archer, Stubbs 


1-72 Introduction to the Arts 1n America (3-3) Kline 
Painting, sculpture, architecture, furniture, music, and folk arts 


Morning, afternoon, and evening sections. 


7 


73-74 Still Life and Portrait—Drawing Sickman, Carrington 
and Painting; Antique Drawing (6-6) 
Morning, afternoon, and evening sections. 


SECOND GROUP 
101-2 The Design of the Home (3-3) Crandall 


The history and development of the home, and home furnishings n 

relation to home design. 1950-51 and alternate years, evening: 

1951-52 and alternate years, afternoon. 

121-22 World History of Art (3-3) Kline 
The fine arts from ancient times to the present. Prerequisite: Art 
11-12. 1950-51 and alternate years, evening. 1951-52 and айе” 


nate years, afternoon. 


(166) 


А : ‘Tine 
141-42 Interior Decoration (3-3) K 
he selection 

and lighting. 
alternate ye 


l 1 coverings, draperies 
and use of furniture, wall and floor coverings, DE е, 
s —— 
1950-51 and alternate years, afternoon. 1951-5 
ars, evening, 


i | Kline 

143-44 Folk Arts ot A meric a (373). niture, and music. (Not 
Woodcarving, Painting, ceramics, glass, furniture, and п 
offered in 1950-51.) 


I51—52 Modern Art (3-3) А " не = 

Тһе interpretation of the fine arts of the реет m Pa p 
centuries of Europe and the Ameri as. Prerequisite: Art 
1950-51 and ; lternate years, afternox п. 


1 alternate years 
1951—52 and alternate ye 
evening, 


‚© т: 1 
101-62 History of Art Criticism (3- 3) — 
A Survey of art criticism from ancient Greece to the present. / 1 
sion by Permission of the instructor. Evening. 

165-66 Life and Portrait—Dray 
and Painting (6-6) 


Morning, afternoon, 


ing Lahey, Weisz, Archer 


and evening sections. 
Composition (6-6) эм 
Design and Pictorial Organization; drawing and punung. 
179-80 Sculpture (6-6) 


Portrait-life modeling 
ing. Afternoon 


175-76 Weisz 


Afternoon, 


Warneke 
^ 2 laster ar d сагу. 
and composition in clay, plaster and wood carv 
and evening sections. 
183-84 Design and C 
(6-6) 
Prerequisite: One 
the equivalent, 
noon, and e 


۰ "1 | ` 1 
ommercial Art Liebschutz, Sholar, Isbell 


year (6 hours daily) in a professional art school or 
or by permission of the instructor, 
vening sections. 


185-86 Advanced Commercial Art 
"redits to be arranged, ( 


Morning, after- 


Not offered in 1950-51.) 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive Officer 

Ralph Gregory Beachley, M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Professor of Public 
Health Practice 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., 4 ssistant Professor of Bacteriology 

William Gray McCarten, M.S., Instructor in Bacteriology 

Lewis Walke Mcllhany, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Public 


H ealth Practice 
SEMINAR LECTURERS 


Charles Armstrong, B.S., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
ventive Medicine 

Rolla Eugene Dyer, A.B., M.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
ventive Medicine : 

Royd Ray Sayers, A.M., 
H ygiene 

Sara Elizabeth Branham, 
Preventive Medicine 

Chester Wilson Emmons, Ph.D., Pr ofessorial Lecturer on Medical My- 


M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Industrial 


Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in 


cology 
Willard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical 
Zoology 
S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on V enereal 


John Roderick Heller, Jr., B. 


Disease Control 
Carl John Lauter, M.S., Professorial Lecturer on Municipal Sanitation 


Robert Carter Cook, Professorial Lecturer on Medical Genetics 
Robert Hanna Felix, M.D., M.P.H., Professorial Lecturer on 


Hygiene 


Mental 


112 General Bacteriology (4) Robbins 
A study of the fundamentals of bacteriology, including hygienic appli- 
cations. Methods of cultivation and control of several groups o 
microorganisms are studied in the laboratory. Prerequisite: any b! 
logical laboratory science; Chemistry 151-52. Laboratory fee, $7.59 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9:10 to 12:00 A M. : 


209 Medical Microbiology (1-11) 
Bacteria, rickettsia, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, and meta? 
] f man—cultural study 9 


relate to the health and diseases of 
forms; methods of diagnosis by microscopic, cultură 


Parr, Griffin 
ч 


whi 


t important 


(168) 


i i SOE Shere! ix 169 
Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine 


i 7 4 5 immunol- 
immunologic, and animal reactions; theory and methods of or 
ogy; vaccines; serums; antibiotics. Open to suitably (ar ag 

* stu »5 : ` $ rhole or in part by adding th 
ate students; may be elected as a whole or ir р: 8 
appropriate letter to the course number, with - it alloc T" (b) 
OWS: (a) Bacteriology, including rickettsia an ned n ; a 
Grasitology, including medical mycology (3); (c) Immunology ^ 
ime to be arranged, 


210 Fundamentals of Epidemiology and Public Parr 
Health (2) 


i icati infecti injury equi. 
Jurces, modes, and implications of infection and injury. Prereq 


Site; Bacteriology I12 or 209. Mon., 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. 


biology Griffin and Staff 
5. 


i “ire roblems in micro- 
pPecial study of advanced methods and current problems in micro 
lology : 


microbiology 
*: Bacteriology 112 or zi 9; Chemistry 151-52 or the -— 
t Permission of the instructor. Time and credits to be arranged; 


for suitably qualified students specializing in 


224 1 T ] obbins 

set Virus Techniques (3) : R bb 8 
Principal Cultural and serological methods used in the study of 
Viruses and rickettsiae, Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112 or 


209 and 


: e tern мага 
the instructor. Offered in 1950-51 and alternate years 


230 Statistics jp Microbiology (3) „Griffin 
The application of statistical methods to the problems of microbiology 

rerequisite: entrance or elementary college algebra, Offered in 1951- 
52 and alternate Years. 

232 Immu nological Methods (3) Griffin 
Preparation and | 


testing of serological materials. Demonst auon ої 
ASIC serological 


X om | , . r 20 

phenomena. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112 or 209 

and permission of the instructor, Offered in 1950-51 and alternate 
years, 


Ime to be arranged, 


295-96 Research in Bacteriology The Staff 
Time and credits to be arranged. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 

305-6 Staff Seminar (1-1) 
Bi-weekly through 


The Staff 


out the year. 


401-2 Public Health 
Study of public h 
levels, Public 


Practice (1-1) 


ealth practice at national 
and private agencies. Sat. r 


404. Industrial Hy 


Beachley 
» State, city, and c yunty 
0:00 A.M. 


giene (1) 


Sayers 
For senior medical students and qualified graduate students. Lec ire 
course dealing with the problems of health maintenance and disease 
prevention and cure as affected by industry, Time to | 


be arranged. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive Officer 
Arnold Kent Balls, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

William Henry Sebrell, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Nutrition 
George Washington Irving, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Proteins 
Bernard Leonard Horecker, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Enzymes 


Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bio- 


chemistry 
Mary Barbara Mills, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


Benjamin Williams Smith, M.S., Instructor in Biochemistry 


TE . ` 
113-14 Biochemistry Roe and Staff 
Physiological and clinical chemistry for the first-year medical student. 

Two lectures and two three-hour laboratory periods a week. 


221-22 Biochemistry (4-4) Treadwell 
A lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical students. Prerequi- 


site: Chemistry 22 and 152. Material fee, $12 a term. Tues. and 
Thurs., 9:00 to 12:00 A.M. and 1:00 to 2:00 P.M. 

224 Biochemistry of the Enzymes (1) Horecker 
Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the enzymes and 
enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. Mon 
5:00 P.M. 

225 Biochemical Preparations The Staff 


Material fee, $10. Time and credits to be arranged, 


226 Biochemical Laboratory Methods The Staff 


Material fee, $12. Time and credits to be arranged. 


-28 Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) Roe 
The current literature in the field of biochemistry, mainly for graduate 
students, but open to a limited number of specially qualified medica 


students. Fri., 4:00 P.M. 


231 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Irving 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. (Not 
offered in 1950-51.) 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) Roe 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. 1950-51 
and alternate years, Sat., 9:00 A.M. 


261 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Treadwell 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. 1951-52 
and alternate years, Sat., 9:00 А.м, 


(170) 


; : I 
Biochemistry 17 


А ; . e. T "ell 
295—96 Research in Biochemistry Roe, Treadwe 


Time and credits to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Roe, Treadwell 
404 Applied Nutrition (1) Sebrell 


: м ourse 
9r senior medical students and graduate students. h Lecane UM 
upon dietary requirements, deficiency diseases, and — S 

rerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. Sat, 11:00 А.м 


— — 


BIOLOGY * 


Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, Executive O fficer 
Sam Clark Munson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Biology 


Robert Carter Cook, Lecturer on Genetics 
Paul Louis Illg, A.M., Lecturer in Biology 


-of-Study) —Students will be required to demon- 
strate in the Major Examination a reasonabble knowledge and understanding of 
the classification and life histories of plants and animals, ecology, geology, evo- 
lution, heredity, the physical and cultural development of man, public health 
problems, and the history of biology. The course offerings will be correlated and 
supplemented by superv ised study in the proseminar. For details, see the pam- 
phlet, which is available in the Office of the Dean of Columbian College, or 
consult the Executive Officer of the Department. 


The major in Biology (Field 


First GROUP 

à ; oy 
1-2 Survey in Biology (3-3) Munson, Illg 
Systematic study of the plant and animal kingdo 
upon the interdependences of living things and tl 
their environments. Introduction to evolution, heredity, public health, 


Material fee, $4.50 a term. Lecture (1 hour)— 
(2 hours) —morning, after- 


ms, with emphasis 
eir relations with 


and conservation. 
afternoon and evening sections; laboratory 
noon, and evening sections; field trip to nearby countryside and to 
museums and other places of biological interest (3 hours) —morning 
and afternoon sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


Biology 1x—same as Biology 1, but offered winter term. Morning. 


SECOND GROUP 


115-16 Cytology (3-3) 3owman 
Study of plant and animal cells and their components, including the 

heir role in heredity, with training in the prepara- 

Prerequisite: one year of college work in 
Material fee, $6 a term. Lecture (1 


chromosomes and t 
tion of materials for study. 


biology, botany, or zoology. 
hour)—evening; laboratory (4 hours)—afternoon and evening. (Also 
offered 1950 summer term—Biology 115 (3).) 
Biology 115x—same as Biology 115, but offered winter term, Lec 
ture—evening; laboratory—afternoon and evening sections. 
Lec- 


Biology 116x—same as Biology 116, but offered fall term. 
ture—evening; laboratory—afternoon and evening sections. 

127-28 Genetics (3-3) Cook 
A lecture course in which the general principles are illustrated with 
specific examples of inheritance in plants and animals, including man 
Prerequisite: one year of college work in biology, botany, or zoology: 
Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term—Biology 127 (3).) 


* See also departments of Botany and Zoology, pages 174-75 and 322-24. 


(172) 


Biology 21. 


Yocum 
139 Cell Physiology (3) lans Chase 
J : emistry 
The fundamental physiology of protoplasm. See — 
12 and one year of college biology, botany, or zook 8y. е 
alternate years, Morning. 
А Jes; Y Bowman 
199-200 Proseminar in Biology (3-3) 


ah à m iae 'hich majors in 
Individually Planned and directed study by керы of van, resented in 
iology may correlate and supplement the subject matte preso 
Various regular courses, Time to be arranged. 


THIRD Group 


з d wman 
201-2 Seminar: Cytology (3-3) 2 
Time to be arranged. 


211-12 Research in Cytology Bon 52 
Time and credits to be arranged, (Also offered 1950 summer term— 
Biology 211.) 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) Bowman 
Time to be arranged. 


(Also offered 1950 summer term—Biology 
299 (3).) 


BOTANY * 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Executive Officer 
William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology 
Lyman Bradford Smith, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Taxonomy 
John Edward Cantlon, B.S., Assistant Professor of Botany 

Caroline Lander Adams, Ph.D., Lecturer in Botany 


Minimum requirements for the major in Botany (Departmental).—Twenty- 
four credit hours of botany beyond the introductory courses, with collaterals as 


SE 


recommended in conference. 
First Group 
Yocum 


1 Structure and Functions of the Flowering 
Plant (3) 
The typical plant as a working mechanism, with the emphasis on 
the general biological significance of plant physiology. Material fee, 
$4.50. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours) —morning, afternoon, 
and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
Botany 1x—same as Botany 1, but offered winter term. Morning 


and afternoon sections. 


Survey of the Plant Kingdom (3) Yocum 
Study of the different kinds of plants, with emphasis on the evolution 
of the plant kingdom; practice in identifying flowering plants. Mate- 
rial fee, $4.50. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours)—morning, 
afternoon, and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


N 


SECOND GROUP 


105 Field Botany (3) 
Field trips to neighboring localities of botanical interest, with class 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. Lecture 


room study. 


(2 hours); laboratory (4 hours); field trips (3 hours). 1951 an 
alternate summer terms. 
, : я 
107 Algae, Fungi, апа Mosses (3) Adams 
Field and laboratory study of the habitat, structure, and identification 


| of representative local forms of algae, fungi, and mosses Prerequisite: 
| Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. 

| Summer term 1950. 

| 109 Plant Morphology (3) Adams 
|| Survey of structure of root, stem, leaf, and flower of seed plants; 
| followed by the application to several of the economically important 
families. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. Lecture, 
hours); laboratory (2 hours). 1950-51 and alternate years, morning 


| 116 Plant Growth (3) Yocum 


The functions of plants with special emphasis on the practical pro 


® See also the departments of Biology and Zoology, pages 172-73 and 320-22 
$ Before completing registration for Botany 1, each student must obtain from the герге 


sentative of the Department an assignment to a laboratory section 


(174) 


175 
Botany 


lems of growing and of c 
2 or Biology 1-2, | 
and alternate ye 


125-26 Plant Taxonomy (3-3) 


om . 1 "| 
D. and economics of selected 

A study of the characteristics, phylogeny, and econom 

families of t] 


: "ield collection and identifi 
е flowering plants. Field collecti "Mat dial £ 
Lu Угу]. ry -2 AVAALCTIAI 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. 
Acture (1 | 


la} ] field (4 hours). 1951-52 a 
hour); labe ratory and held (4 hou E 
nate years. Eveni g. 


in odd 
aring for plants. Prerequisite: ш 1 ont 
ecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours). 1950-: 
ars, morning. 


131-32 Mycology (3-3) 
Lecture (1 ho 
evening, 


133-34 Plant Pathol 


Diehl 


r); 50-51 and alternate years, 
ur); laboratory (4 hours). 1950-51 and a 


ogy (3-3) 


Diehl 
Material fee, $6 a term. 1951-52 and alternate years, ever Y 
c } ; ocum 
135-36 Plant Physiology (3-3) > 
Fall term: 


mineral a 
Syntheses ar 


$6 a term. 


nd water relation 
id growth, 

1951-52 and 
138 Growth Reg 


Lectures, 


of plants; winter term: organic 
of plants; wg 
on ` jetrv 2 aterial fee. 
Prerequisite Chemistry 11-12. Materia , 
alternate years, evening 
ulators (3) 
ture reviews, 
lators and thei 
' 1 and 2 or Bio 
1950, 
I41—42 Plant Ec ology 2 
БУ (3 


Lecture 


Yocum 


litera 
Of growth regi 
requisite: B. 


iboratory studies ої the 


unctions in plants and anir 


logy 1-2, 
Summer term 


-3) 


laboratory (2 hours). 1950-51 and 


(2 hours) : 

years, evening, 

143 Plant Distribution (3) 
Plant distribution, 
ical relationships 0 
the Southern He 
logical history, 


especially in the United States and Canada А 
f eastern America with eastern Asia UN 
misphere, and their bearing on biological and ge 
1951—52 and alternate years, evening. 

144. Vegetation of the United States (3) 


minar on the areas and characteristics of the princi 
Vegetation in the United States. 


biolog- 


of li 


"al types of 
1951—52 and alternate years, evening. 
THIRD Group 


Seminar: Taxonomy (3-3) Smith 
(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


235-36 Seminar: 


221-22 


Physiology (3-3) 


3 Yocum 
1950-51 and alternate years. Time to be arranged. 
241-42 Seminar: Ecology (3-3) 
Not offered in 1950-51.) 
295-96 Research The Staff 
Time and credits to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


The Staff 


Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


*Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Ad- 


ministration 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 
Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Marketing 
James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 


ministration 
Montell Ernest Ogdon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 


istration 
Alfred Ernest Lampe, B.S., Professorial Lecturer on Insurance 


Toe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Associate Professor of Business Administration, 
d d І 


Acting Executive Officer 
Merle Welshans, A.M., Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


Gordon Barnewall, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Business Adminis- 


tration 
John William Skinner, A.M., Instructor in Business Administration 


Minimum requirements for the Bachelor's degree —See pages 143 and 144-45. 


Minimum requirements for the Master's degree —See pages 147-48 and 149. 


First Group 
101 Business Organization and Combination (3) Skinner 
Simple and interrelated forms of business enterprise and their control 
by government. Morning and evening sections. 
102 Business Management (3) Skinner 
The management movement, organization of an enterprise, principles 
of management and their application to various departments of an 
enterprise, Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 sum- 
mer term.) 


105 Personnel Management in Industry (3) سے‎ 


Organization and work of the personnel department, human relations 
in business. Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

Business Administration 105x—same as Business Administration 105 
but offered fall term. Evening. 

106x Problems in Personnel Management (3) 

Principles of human relations illustrated by cases drawn from busines? 
and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 105. (Not offer 
m 1950-51.) 


109 Office Management (3) Barnewall 
Organization and layout of an office, use of office machines 4? 
appliances, planning and execution of work, supervision prob ems. 
Evening. 

Business Administration 109x—same as Business Administration 10% 
but offered winter term. Morning. 


* On leave of absence 1950-51 


Business Administration 
— OE 


Welshans 

113 Real Estate (3) 

Fundamentals of re 
ment; valuation, fin 


I16 Urban Transportation (3) a 
Local transportation 
Operation, and manag 
for streets, highways, 


; Ы SPIRES 
al estate practice; leasing and property manag 
ancing, and taxation. Evening, 


i i n ; gulation, finance, 
In economic development; regulati » Mee 
ement of transit services; community pl 
parking, and traffic control. Evening. 


d Skinner 
121 General Insurance (3) 


. ine. and 

general course in underlying principles of property, life, m E 
casualty insurance, and the function of insurance in the T Ка cx di 
of a business or individual. Prerequisite: Economics T won. ds 
Usiness Administration I21x—same as Business Administratior 


121, but offered winter term. Morning. 


123-24 Pre Perty and Casualty Insur nce M 
I and II (2-2) 

€ principles and 

emphasis on the ec 

Drovisions, agency 

Prerequisite: Busir 


125-26 Property and Casualty Insurance 

ПІ and IV (2-2) 

е principles and Practices of P 
emphasis on theor 
Statements, and investr 

rerequisite: Busine 


Practices of property and casualty insurance with 
onomics of insurance, types of carriers, contract 
and brokerage, and state regulation and supervision 
ness Administration 121. Evening. 


Lampe 


roperty and Casualty Insurance with 
y of probability, rates and rating, reserves, financis 
nents; loss adjustment and loss preventior 
ss Administration 123-24. Evening. 
131 Business Finance (3) 


asic principle 
requisite: 


Welshans 

1 12e Р 

папсіп of business enterprises. Pre 
Morning and evening sections, (Also 


s involved in the fi 
Accounting 1-2. 
offered 1950 summer term.) 

usiness Administration 


I31x—same as Business Administration 
131, but offered w 


inter term, Evening. 


136 Commercial Credit (3) 


Types and Sources of credit information, 
standpoint of the commercial bank 
prise, Prerequisit 
summer term—B 


Welshans 
credit relationships from the 
and the commercial business enter- 
€: Accounting 1-2. Evening. (Also offered 1950 
usiness Administration 136, Business Problems (3). 
I38x Investment (3) W elshans 
Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to di 
types of investments, Proper selection of investments for Vari 
classes of investors, regulation, Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. Evenin 
141 Principles of Marketing (3) 


Survey of marketing, g 


Ё 


iving particular attention to consumption, 
retailing, Wholesaling, and sales. management: the entire marketing 
Structure and its relation to the 


total economy, Prerequisite: Eco- 
so offered 1950 summer term.) 
41x—same as Business Administration 141, 


nter term, Evening 


nomics 1—2 Morning. (Al 


Business Administration 1 
but offered wi 


Courses of Instruction 


145 


146 


Marketing Problems (3) Barnewall 
Marketing principles applied to specific distribution policy and oper- 
ating problems of retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers handling 
consumer and industrial goods. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 


tion 141. Morning. 


Sales Management (3) Jessup 
Organization of the sales department, sales planning and forecasting, 
standards, and alysis and control 
Business Administration 141. 


r term.) 


quotas, territories, performance 
[ Prerequisi 


ribution cc 


red I95 


Sales Management Problems (3) Jessup 
Problems of marketing executives with respect to planning sales pro- 
s, territories, and salesmen's quotas; selection, training, and super- 


of sales force.  Prerequisite: Business Administration 145. 


тат 


Advertising (3) Barnewall 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; evaluation, 
hase, criticism, and control of advertising; uses and limitations of 

a tool of management. Morning, (Also offered 1950 


er term.) 


pure 


Principles of Purchasing (3) Barnewall 
Organization for purchasing, purchasing policies, market relationships 
selection of merchandise, purchasing information and records. Evening: 
Retailing (3) Barnewall 
Principles and problems in retail merchandising, including markups 
inventory valuation, and expense control; service and personnel prob- 
s. Evening. 


bs 
еп 


Trafic Management (3) 
Organization and records of tr: lepartment, routing of shipments 
services by carriers, rates and charges, relation of shipper to trans 
portation agencies. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) Ogdon 


Terminology, trade usages and practices, conditions essential to SU 
cessful trading, economic bases of international trade, obstacles {0 
trade, tariffs, impact of governmental controls on private trade. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 1-2. Evening. 


Exporting and Importing (3) Ogdon 
Policy and operating questions of foreign trade, financing and docu- 
oc: of shipments. Prerequisite: Business Administration 175: 
*vening. 


Foreign Markets (3) Barnewall 
Pattern of world trade by countries and commodities, methods 9 
preparing market surveys, selected regional market analyses. 
requisite: Economics 1-2. Evening. 


Business Administration 


179 


IQI 


19 


198 


N 
دب‎ 


296 


297-98 


299-300 


Business Reports 


Research in 


ıd Analyses (2) 


am 


Dockeray 


specific business problems and reports for managemen 
use, Open O senio . Morning З A. ior 
Аша j Fx rx arika EEE as Business Administration 
191, but offered winter term. Morning. 
Controllers hip (3) j Jessup 
, ә Г МЛ. ЖЕ к ntroller in a business 
The duties, responsibilities, and place of the controlle and regu- 
Organization; relations of controller to other departments "i و‎ 
latory bodies: and the controller's relati n to price setting and rgo 
tories, depreciation policies, al auditing, e =; =: 
budgeting, and financial rep. to mar „а A ъа 
employees, Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. Open to seniors. Morning 
(Also offered I950 summer term.) 
Problems in Business Ma nagement (3) Jessup 
Principles and methods of management illustrated by Casca, Огап 
from business and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
102. Open to seniors. Morning. < TR bd 
Business Administration 198x—sar as Business Administration 


198, but offered 


Corporate Fi 


Financial Practice in 


Structure adjust 


1950 summer term.) 


Seminar in B 
Research in adv 


Seminar in 
Rese 


Seminar in Bu 
esearch on v 


fall term, 


Morning. 


THIRD Group 


nancial Problems (2) 


ments; and reorganization. 


usiness Finance (3 


) 


anced financial problems, Evening 


Marketing (3) 


arch and reports on mar 


} 


t 


keting pro 


lems. 


siness Mana 


Evening. 


Evening. 


gement (3-3) 


Welshans 


2 1 
Promotion, consolidation, and mergers; capital 


(Also offered 


Welshans 
Barnewall 


Johnson 


trial, and pe 


mer term— Business A 


esearch on 


ness organiza 


Business P 


arious phases of m 
rsonnel mana 
] 


gement, 
lership (3) 
adv 


tion and the 


3*3 
eme 


olicy (3 


) 


anced problems of the 


controll 
Federal Government. 


Cministration 291 ( 
Seminar in Control 


j 


).) 


anagement, including business, indus- 
Evening. 


(Also offered 1950 sum- 


‚іп all t 
Evening. 


Jessup 


ypes of busi- 


Jessup 


Problems of manag 
Practical solution; 
in marketing, indu 


nt are analyzed with the view of de 
Cases are used to show 


veloping a 


the problems of personnel 


strial management . 


N 


^ 


finance, etc. 


Thesis ( 


ل 


) 


Time to be arranged, 


(Al 


зо offered 1950 summer term.) 


Evening. 


The Staff 


= 


CHEMISTRY 


Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Chemistry in 


Residence 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, Executive 
Officer 
William Bultman Holton, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Daniel Remsen Norton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Gilbert Pierce Haight, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


John Farago, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry 
Theodore Peter Perros, M.S., Instructor in Chemistry 


The Major in Chemistry (Departmental).—Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12, 21 
and 22; Mathematics 19 and 20; Physics 5, 6, 7, and 8. Required: Chemistry 
111-12, 122, 151-52, and 135 or 155 (two credit hours). The work of the junior 
and senior years must be approved by the Department. The German language 
is strongly recommended for all majors, and is essential for all students doing 
graduate work. 

Requirements for the Master's degree—In addition to the requirements fof 
the Bachelor's degree: Chemistry 131-32, 193, 211-12, 251-52, 291-92, 299-300: 
and the program must include at least four credit hours of laboratory courses: 
A reading knowledge examination in French or German (German preferred) must 


be passed before the second half of the work is started. 


Registration.—Before completing registration each student must obtain from 
the representative of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, à 
laboratory sections. 


First Group 


13-4 Survey of Physical Sciences (4-4) Haight 
Survey of physical science. An introduction to the physical sciences 
including chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology with emphasis 
on analysis of scientific method and its achievements rather than 00 
the mechanics of science. A terminal course for non-science major 
Laboratory fee, $6 a term. Lecture (3 hours); laboratory (3 hours) 
—morning and afternoon sections. Mer 


(180) 


П 


"11-12 General Che 


(4-4) 
Chemistry 11 
requisite: 
term. Lecture (2 
—morning, 
mer term.) 


Chemistry IIX—same as 


orning, afternoon 


21 Qualitative 
Theoretic 


mistry 


-12 is an elementar 
one year of high school algebra. 


afternoon, and evening sections. 


Chemistry 


hours); laboratory 


Inorganic Analysis (4) 


al and practic 
ying the more comm 


$12 


Naeser, Harkness, Haight, Perros 


y course in general chemistry. Pre- 
› Laboratory fee, 
(4 hours); recitation (1 hour) 
(Also offered 1950 sum- 


a 


Chemistry 11, but offered winter term. 
‚ and evening sections. 
Chemistry 12x—same 


as Chemistry 12, but offered fall term. After- 
noon and evening sections. 


Vincent 


niques, Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. 

(2 hours); laboratory (6 hours) 

sections. (Also Offered 1950 summer term.) 
Chemistry 21x—same as Chemistry 2 
cture—afternoon and evening sections; 

noon 


, and evenin 


& sections, 


I, but offered winter term 
laboratory—morning, after- 


22 Quantitative ] 
Theory and 
and gravimet 
fee, $15. 
tory (6 hours 
offered тосо sur 


tirisan Physical Ch 
ntroduction te 
152; Mathematics 
ture (3 hours) —m. 
afternoon, evening, 
122x Quantitatiz 
continuation 

Organic reagents 

more complex m 


)—morning, 
nmer term.) 


iemistry (5-5) 
) physical chemistry. 
ics 20; Physics 8. 

ning and evening secti 
and Saturday sections, 


e Inorganic 
of Chemistry 
, electrochemi 


norganic Analysis I (4) 
Practice of quantitative 
гіс procedures, 

Lecture (2 hours) 


aftern« юп, 


SECOND Group 


5 


Analysis II (4) 


Prerequisite: Chemi . с 
—morning and evening sections: | 
and evening sections. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 
Laboratory fee, $12 a term 
ns; laboratory (6 ho 


22 including the theory and 
stry, and colorimetry in the 


ee, 


$15. 
tory (6 hou 


aterials, 
ecture (2 


Prerequisite: Chem istry 22. 
hours) —morning 


r$) —aftern 


oon and evening 


sections, 


Norton 


analysis by typical volumetric 
istry 


21 Laborat 


(A lo 


Norton 


practice of 
analysis of 


Laboratory 


and evening sections; labora- 


T1314 


32 Inorganic 


PPlication c 


Chemistry (2-2) 
ЖЯ modern chemical 


stry of the more 


theories to inorg 
study, developed from the p 


common elements. 
mncurrent registration: 


Naeser 
anic substances and 
eriodic table, of the 
Prerequisite: 


emistry 152. Prerequisite or cc 
111-12 1950—51 and alternate yea 
Nate y 


ears, evening. 


r$, morning. 


Chemistry 
1951—52 and alter. 


al study of methods of separating and identi- 
оп cations and anions using semi-micro tech- 
Laboratory fee, $12. Lecture 
—morning, afternoon, and evening 


156 


IgIX 


193 


211-12 Advanced Physical Chemistry (2-2) 


Courses of Instruction 


Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations )2-2( Naeser 
Appli ication of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the prepara- 
tion and purification of a list of selected substances. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 152. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 
111-12. Laboratory fee, $14 a term. Laboratory (6 hours), after- 
noon. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

Chemistry 135x—same as Chemistry 135, but offered winter term. 


Aft 


Organic Chemistry (4-4) Mackall, Sager 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Credit is not given fot 
Chemistry 151 until Chemistry 152 is completed. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 21. Chemistry 151.—Laboratory fee, $6. Lecture (3 hours)— 
» and evening sections; laboratory (3 hours)—morning, 


mornin 1g 

noon, and evening sections. Chemistry 152.—Laboratory tee, $12. 
Lecture (2 hours)—morning and evening sectior laboratory (6 
hours)—morning, afternoon, and evening sections. (Also offered 195° 


summer term.) 


ernoon. 


after- 


Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) Wrenn 
The synthesis of organic cor npounds and the application of the tech- 
ique of organic chemistry to the preparation of pure compi ou: 
ing | amounts and greater refinements than in Chemist ry 1517 

mistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $8 a credit 
» to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 sur 
hemistry 155, but offered winter term: 


er term.) 


Chemistry 155x—same as C 


Organic Analysis (3) Wrenn 


3 
cation of pure organic compounds, the separation of mix 
f all 80 


ıeir components Required of 


Qualita 
T 


ne id c 


tures, and the identification of tl 
] thesis work the field of Organic Chemistry. Pre 
: ' 
155, Laboratory fee, $15. Laborato 


try 2 


quisite: Chemi 
Time to be arranged. 


History of Chemistry (2) 
The development of chemistry 
tributors to the science. Prerequisite 


and the biographies 
Chemistry 22 and 152 


"Morning 


Chemical Literature (1) Wrenn 
chemical literature with reference works and (© 


A general cour se і 
Chemistry 22 and 152; prerequisite or concurren 


ports. Prerequisi 
registration Chemistry 111-12. Evening 


THIRD Group 


mical Kinetics (2) 
es of chemical reaction and the factors i 
Chemistry 112. Offered in 1951-52, evening 


luencing them. 


requi 


and application of the principles of therm 
al problems. Prerequisite 


1951-52 and 4 


Developmen 


heory to che 
1950-51 and alternate years, mornin 


183 
Chemistry 


M . Sager 
216 Statistical Mechanics (4) 


: "ИРС "signed to 

n introduction to classical and THEN vm Mn ape the 
acquaint the student with the basic principles on fy ict cnm 212, Of 
method. Prerequisite or concurrent — Mad IL. 
Permission of instructor. Offered in 1951-52, evening. 


а У ‘ T Norton 
221-22 Advanced Analytical C hemistry (2 or 3) 


d nical ar )hysico- 
Survey of the theory and application of chemical and phy 122. 
chemical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: c ا‎ labora- 
The lectures may be taken for 2 credits a term f inm oan re 
tory work, Laboratory fee, $8 a term. Lecture ‘3 p morning. 
and alternate Years, evening; 1951-52 and — | years, 
aboratory (3 hours—optional)—time to be arranged 


et > А , Vincent 
226 Quantitative Organic Analysis (3) Seite: Chemistry 128 end 
icro and semi-micro procedures, Prerequisite: Chemistry 


` r & 2. Time to be 
152; permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $1 
arranged. 


7231-32 Special Topics in Inor 
Chemistry 0 
rerequisite: Cher 
233-34 Radiochemistry 


e Preparation, properties, and 
natural and artificial, 
1951-52, evening, 

251-52 Advanced Organic 
‘he syntheses, 


undament 
152; 


ganic Chemistry : the Holton 
f the Less Familiar Elements (2-2) 
nistry 132 and 152. Evening. 

y (222) Holton 
pert uses of radioactive is A both 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 131-32. ffered in 


Chemistry (3-3) W - 
reactions, and properties of carbon Sompounde ie 
al theories of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: —— 
Prerequisite or Concurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12 a 


: "T id alternate 
193. 1950-61 and alternate years, evening. 1951-52 and alt 
years, morning, 


253 Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) à M -o 
A critical study of the reactions employed in the synthesis of organic 
compounds, Prerequisite: Chemistry 251. Time to be arranged. 

257 Theoretical Org 
Prerequisite: Chem 

chemistry 

evening, 


anic Chemistry (3) 
istry 252. A 
with emphasis on re 


Sager 
survey of modern theories of organic 

) | ; „== 
action mechanisms. Offered in 1951—52, 


258 Special Topics in Organic Chemistry: 
Chemistry of Natural Products (2) 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 251-52, Evening. 
291-92 Seminar: Recent Developments in The Staff 
Chemistry (1-1) 
ndividual investigations of speci 


Or a Master's degree in chemistr 
uring residence for 


Credit for participatio 


Farago 


i : 1 
al problems, All students registered 


Y are expected to attend this seminar 
the degree, and to take part in its programs, 
n in the seminar work may be obtained by reg- 


184 


295-96 


299—300 


Courses of Instruction 


istering for this course during the last two terms of residence; this 
credit, however, is based upon the seminar work during the entire 
period of residence. Alternate weeks, evening. 

Research The Staff 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified stu- 
dents with advanced training. Laboratory fee, $6 a credit hour. Time 
and credits to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Laboratory fee, $15 a term. Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 
summer term.) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering 


Bruce Douglas Greenshields, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Executive Officer 


Waldo Edward Smith, B.E., M.S. 
Engineering cs . : 
Raymond Pugh Eyman, C.E., Associate Professor of Civil — 
James Joseph Kerley, Jt A.B. in C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil E 


Е 7 i in Civil 
in C.E., Professorial Lecturer in 2 


gineering : ‘ "E 
Haaren Albert Miklofsky, B.C.E., M.Eng., Assistant Professor of Civil 
“ngineering 
Edgar Stover W 


alker, B.S. in C.E 
Toses Freedm 


an, B.S. in Eng., L 


» Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
illiam Gammon Hayward, B.S 


ecturer in Civil Engineering 5 
іп C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Alvin Raymond Schwab, B.S., M.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Asriel Taragin, B.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering i | 

Frank Spaulding Borden, BCE Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


Mark } lichael Kiley, A.M. in Eng., Instructor in Civil Engineering 
incent Harry Hennessy, B.C.E. 


» Associate in Civil Engineering 
Minimum requirements for the ma 


jor.—See pages 11 2-13. 


First Group 

2 Plane Surveying (3) Eyman ang E 
Principles, methods, and instruments used in гла y be int 
Work, rerequisite: Trigonometry, Surveying fee, 5. а Ж (3 
hours)—morning afternoon, and evening sections; field wor , 

hours)—morning and afternoon sections, 

I$ Navigation (3) 

rinciples, methods, and instrumen 
Ration, ‘harts, piloting, de 
etermination, Prerequisite: 


21 Analytical Mechanic; : Greenshields and Staff 
Statics (2) 
Composition ar 
"rerequisite: 
matics 20. 
mer term.) 


Eyman 
sol өч: 
ts used in surface and aerial navi- 
ad-reckoning, nautical astronomy, position 
Trigonometry, (Not offered in 1950—51.) 


1d resolution of forces; 
Physics 6; prerequisite o 
orning and 


axial stresses; centroids; friction 


r concurrent registration: Mathe- 


evening sections. (Also offered I950 sum- 


22 Analytical Mechanics: Greenshields and Staff 
ы Улатїс (3) 
Kinematics of a 
and 


Particle; kinetics of 
Plane motion 


a body in translation, 
; Work and energy; 


rotation, 
; impulse and momentum 
(185) 


; simple 


N 


ә 


140 


141 


147-48 


Courses of Instruction 


vibrations. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 21. Morning and evening 
sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


Higher Surveying (4) Eyman, Walker 
Elements of geodesy, triangulation, topography, hydrography, and 
precise and trigonometric leveling, with field work. Prerequisite: Civi 
Engineering 2. Surveying fee, $8. Lecture (3 hours) —morning an 


evening sections; field work (3 hours)—afternoon and Saturday 
morning sections. 


Engineering Materials (2-2) The Staff 
Emphasis on properties and uses of nonmetallic materials such 4 
cements, fuels, and plastics; and metallic materials including steeh 
copper, aluminum, and alloys. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Chemistry 12. Morning and evening sections. 


SECOND Group 


Strength of Materials (3) Kerley, Smith 
Tension, compression, shear, flexure, and torsion; deflection; combin 
and working stresses. Prerequisites: Civil Engineering 22. MorninÉ 
sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


апа evenir 


Hydraulics (3) Kerley, Smith 
Hydrostatics: flow through pipes and open channels; laminar = 
1 ıt flow. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 22. Morning 4? 
red 1950 summer term.) 


i Р 
Kerley, Henness} 


evening sections. (Also offe 


Materials and Hydraulics 


Laboratory (2) , 
Deter ation of the properties of materials by mechanical tests, 4% 
a study of the flow of fluids. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 123; P5 
te or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 26 and 130 
1 еуепійб 


requisite 
Laboratory fee, $6. Laboratory (3 hours)—afternoon and 
18 

Civil Engineering 140x—same as Civil Engineering 140, but offered 
fall term. Afternoon and evening sections. 


sect 


Kiley, Schwab 


Gra 
ess 


phic Statics (3) 
ental principles; analyses of beams; determination of st" 


Fund “a 
in roof trusses and framed bents. Prerequisite or concurrent regist 
tion: Civil Engineering 123. Drafting-room fee, $1. Lecture 


hours)—morning and evening sections; drafting room (3 hours) 


rnoon and evening sections. 


: Kiley 


Bridge Stresses* (3) pre 
Determination of stresses in modern types of bridge trusses. e 
requisite: Civil Engineering 141. Drafting-room fee, $1. Lecture 


hours) —morning; drafting room (3 hours) —afternoon. 

x : , . sky 
Structural Design (2-2) Walther, Miklofs 
Computations and drawings for the design of steel structures. P" 
requisite: Civil Engineering 142. Drafting-room fee, $3 4 te 


Drafting room (6 hours)—afternoon and evening sections. 


* An additional evening section of 142 will be offered in 1951—52 and alternate years. 


Civil Engineering 
рны TE — Civil Engine 7 


187 


149-50 Concrete and Masonry 

Construction* (3-3) f reinforced concrete, 
Plain Concrete, general properties and theory ” Civil Er gineering 
foundations, and retaining walls. Prerequisite YA Civil Engineer 
and 123, Civil Engin ering 149, laboratory fee, $6; B 


: 2 thre urs) —mor 
150, drafting-room fee, $1. Lecture (2 hour 
Sections; laboratory 


Miklofsky, Bagdoyan 


id evenin 
3 8) — and eve ing sections, 
( hor rs) afternoon anc ever 


Stati 1 Walther, Miklofsky 
I51—52 Statically Indeterminate é 

Structures* (2-2) 
A study of such structures 


arches by methods of work, 
Prerequisite: Civil En 


I54 Advanced Mech 


as continuous spans, rigid frames, 

slope deflection, and moment dis 1 

M vening ecti‏ کا 
gineering 142. Morning and eveni g sec‏ 


anics of Material; (3) ride эзлә 
і і : 1 rial otresses at 
Advanced topics in the mechanics of materials. € 
thick cylinders, 


general bending, torsion, localized — an 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 25-26 and 123 
ate years, evening, i 

M hi le Tarama 
Highway Engineering (3) Greenshields, l utes 
Highway “econ mics, location, construction, and po pei I 
requisite; Civil Engineering 25 and 171. Morning and еуепі 
tions, 


Concentration. 
51 and altern 


Е sec- 
171 Route Surveying (3) 
Curves and earthwork, 
and highways; field wo 
sivil Engi 
and even 


Eyman, Hayward 

ion as u ilroads 

and methods of location as used on — 
rk; complete highway location. Prerequisite: 


Іпеегіпр 2. Surveying fee, $8. 


Ing sections; field work ( 
Morning secti 


Water Supply and Sewerage (3-3) 
Collection, storage, Purification, and distribution of 
Systems and treatment of sewage. 

Chemistry 12. Morning 


Lecti ге (2 hours) —mx 


rning 
3 hours)—afternoon and Saturday 


ons, 
Pan 
Kiley 
water; sewerage 


Prerequisite: Civil E 
and evening sections, 


neering 136; 


Engineering ( 
(2-2) 


Contr 


Y I Shon ' "reedman 
:Ontracts and Specification; Freedmar 


act essentials, types, al principles; ar alysis and — 
Поп of spec fications, Prerequisite or 

Engineering 25-26. Evening. 
199-90 Civil Engi 


Sineering Pre 
(1-1) 


n lorning 


and le 


n 
Concurrent registrat 


, ` eld Tunn 
Seminar Greenshields, Ey man 


and afternoon sections, 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Lan- 


IT 


guages and Literatures, Executive Officer 


First Group 


+1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) Latimer 


Essentials of Latin grammar, prose composition, easy reading selec- 
tions. Morning. 


13-4 Second-year Latin (3-3) Latimet 


Rapid review of Latin grammar, prose composition, wide variety © 
selections for rapid reading. Evening. 


3-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) Latimef 


Rapid review of Greek grammar, prose composition, wide variety 9 
selections for rapid reading. Morning. 


IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


1-72 Greek а nd Roman Backgrounds in Literature Latime 
(3-3) 


A survey in English translation of the principal Greek and Кота? 
authors and their literary influence. Evening. 


SECOND Group 


1-12 Selected Roman Authors (3-3) Latime 
According to the nee ds of the class, certain Roman authors will 
selected for study each terr Course may be repeated for credit 
Morning. 


(188) 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


) philology, 
Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Executive Officer ы 
George William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 

Dermatology and Syphilology 


Ta Der- 
Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of De 
matology and Syphilology 


eodore Claremont Chen Fong, 


M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 

Syphilology | | ; 

James Quincy Gant, Jr, M.S., M.D., Associate in Dermatology an 

Syphilology fore 

Wendell Melvin Willett, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphi 
lology 


; ; Syph- 
euben Goodman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Syp 
ilology 


i Staff 

313-14 Dermatology and Syphilology m h A ү 
tures on diseases of the skin and syphilis. One hour a . 
316 Neurosyphilis 
Ctures, clinica 
peutic Procedure 


317-18 Clinic 


Fong 
1 demonstrations, and Practical diagnostic and thera- 
*. One hour a week for eight weeks. 


The Staff 
f ski ise d 
Case demonstrations, diagnosis, and treatment of skin diseases an 
syphilis. Three hours a week. Gallinger Hospital, 
407-8 Clinic \ ? The eT 
Dermatology and Syphilology in infants and children. Childrens 
pital. Two h 


Ours a week. 


499-10 Clinic 


Clinica] demonstration, diseases of the skin, 
"mergency Hospital, 

111-12 Clinic 
Clinical demonstrations, 
therapy of syphilis. Two 


The Staff 


Two hours a week. 


The Staff 
and diagnosis and 
ity Hospital. 


diseases of the skin, 
hours a week. Univers 


ECONOMICS 


Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

*Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Executive 
Officer 

James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Inter-American 
Economics 

Gerhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

Ralph Aubrey Young, M.B.A., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics 

Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 

Paul Edward Hanchett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

Albert Raymond Miller, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of Economics 

Edwin Medbery Fitch, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

Grover William Ensley, M.B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

George Jaszi, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

Wilson Emerson Schmidt, A.M., Instructor in Economics 


The major in Economics (Departmental) —Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Re 
quired: (1) Economics 101 and three additional credit hours in economic theory 
(courses numbered 100-109); (2) six credit hours in each of three of the fivé 
following groups: finance (courses numbered 120-29), labor (courses numbere 
140-49), government and economic policy (courses numbered 160-69) public 
and transportation (courses numbered 170-79), and oem eco 


an 


utilities 
nomics (courses numbered 180-92); (3) Statistics 111-12, and nine credit hours 
of other second-group courses se ected from the following dej partments— Account: 


‚ Business Administration, History, Philosophy, Political Scie nce, Sociology, 


The major in Latin American Civilization and Culture (Field of-Study) ^ 
The major, administered un der the field-of-study plan, includes the political and 
history, the econor development, the governmental structure and inte 
principal literary works and writers, and a asonable 


SOC i 
national relations, the 


acquaintance with the spoken language of the Latin American — y ed 
Department of Economics provides a proseminar (Economics 193-94) intend 


to assist the student in preparing himself for the major examination. For furthef 


details, see the pamphlet, which is available in the Office of the Dean of Colum- 


n College. 


First GROUP 
Introductory Economics} (3-3) The Staf 
Survey of the major economic institutions and economic problems in 
contemporary society. Economics 1 is prerequisite to Economics 
Morning, afternoon, and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summe 
term.) 


* On sabbatical leave winter term 1950-51 
s prerequisite to all other courses in economics 


(190) 


$ Economics 1-2 


, 191 
Economics 


b " » . n ered winter term 
Economics Ix—same as Economics 1, but offered 

Morning and evening sections. 
*conomics 2x—same 


2 fer l TII orm- 
as Economics 2, but of ered fall term. M 
i nd e rening sections, 


SECOND GROUP * 


cory (3) The PUE 
LT lysis of demand, 
to formal economic theory; advanced analysis of c 


A : : rening sections. (Also 
supply, and Price relations. Morning and evening s 
offered 1950 summer term.) 


Economics IOIX—same 
Morning and evening 


102 History of Economic Thought (3) 
Economic doctrines since 
Major schools of thought: 
Morning. (Also offered 19 


105 Business C 


101 Economic Th 
Ntroduction 


as Economics 101, but offered winter term 
sections. 


Burns 
the mercantilist writers; the history of - 

i "ms heory. 
influence of changing problems on theory 
50 summer term.) 


ycles (3) Burns, Miller 


trategic factors in economic instability and economic re- 
tardation; Survey of recent business-cycle theories. e er term 
Conomics 105x—same as Economics 105, but offered winte UA 
vening 
108 The National Income (3) boar 
1€ measurement, composition, and determinants of the nauona» M- 
come, Morning. 
109 Distribution Thec 


ary and Welfare Economic: (3) Miller 
nomic theory with empl 


Advanced eco 1а$18 on income distribution а 
on welfare economics. 


the literature 
the equivalent. 


Summer term 1950, 


I2I Money and Banking (3) 
Theory of money, credit, and 
Federal Reserve System; 
pects of money; 


1 
and 


Prerequisite: Economics 101 or 


Acheson 
: : Е i she 
banking; commercial banking and the 


other financial institutions; international as- 
: current financial problems. Morning and evening 
Sections, (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

Economics 12 


21xX—same as Economics I21, but offered winter term. 
“vening, 


122 The Supply опеу (3) Acheson 

Fac k policy and government finance 
rer and level of prices; historical 

evelopment; current practice and problems. Prerequisite: Economics 

121, Morning, 

123 Monetary Theory (3) 


‘rincipal contemporary theories: background of recent 
XY. Prerequisite: Economics ‘121, 
evening, 


Acheson 
monetary pol- 
1951-52 and alternate years, 


192 


Courses of Instruction 


126 


141 


N 


14 


144 


146 


161-62 


165 


166 


167 


Foreign Exchange and International Acheson 
Finance (3) 

Theory and practice of foreign exchanges; the gold standard and inter- 

national finance during the nineteenth century; war and postwar ex- 

change problems. Prerequisite: Economics 121. Evening. 


Labor Economics (3) Miller 
Labor problems: wages, hours, and working conditions; growth of 
labor organizations; types of unions; union tactics and programs. 


Morning and evening sections. 


Government and Labor Problems (3) Miller 
Labor legislation; labor and the courts; federal regulation of capital- 
labor relations; the work of federal labor boards. Morning and eve 


ning sections. 


Labor Movements (3) 
Survey of growth and types of labor unions, development and prob- 
lems of collective bargaining. 

Summer term 1950 


Economic Security and Social Insurance (3) Hanchett 


Summer term 1950. 


Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) Hanchett 
General survey of government expenditures, sources and methods 0 
taxation, economic effects of expenditures and taxes, and of govetf 


ment debt policies. Late afternoon. 


Government Control of Economic Activity (3) Watson 
Changing role of government in promoting and regulating econo 
activity; types and spheres of control. Morning. 


Comparative Systems of Economic Reform (3) Watson 
Critical analysis of the major theories of economic and social refort 
with special attention to their origins and backgrounds. 


Summer term 1950. 


Economics of Planning (3) Watson 


Р С tos е : . . t 
Analytical comparison of economic systems coordinated by market 
price with those coordinated by central authority. (Not offered , 


1950-51.) 


B 


Public Utilities (3) سے‎ 

The economics of public utilities with emphasis on regulation, value 

tion, and rate-making. Evening. 

Railroad Transportation (3) Kennedy 
wit 


Railroad history, organization, rate-making theory and practice, 2 
emphasis on the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. MOn 
ing. 


——_ 


Economics 


193 


176 Motor, Ai 


History, org 


anization 
and water c 


arriers; 


181-82 


Survey of wo 
tional trade; 


relation to internal econ 
(Al 


Also offered 1950 sum 


rld economics; 
omic 
183 Tariffs and Comme 
rigins and tyr 


of evolving 
me 


rcia 


‘sures, and of internation 


The New 


© new types of forei 


causes, growth, and techniqu 


Economic History 
merica (3-3) 

“Conomic dey 
enezuela )., 
Problems since 
evening. 

- ^ у 1 
187-88 Economic Histor 

Caribbean Are 
“conomic dey 
tral Americ 
economic 


" 
A. 


a ( 


ments and 
Iternate years 


r, and Water Transportation ( 


International Economics 


industrial, financ 


ts of modern 
doctrines; forms ar 


Foreign Economic 
£n trade and e 


and Problems of South 


clopment of South America ( 
articular emphasis on 


the First World War. 


y and Problems of the 


3) 


elopments of Co 


dian republics, 


а 


3j 


) 


Kennedy 


» competition, rates, and regulation of motor, air, 
coordination of transportation. Morning. 


(3-3) Schmidt 
basic factors; resource controls; interna- 
ial, and monetary processes and policies; 
systems. Afternoon and evening sections. 


mer term.) 


^ 


3) - : 
foreign commercial policy, in the light 
ıd economic effects of tariffs and other 
al commercial accords. Evening. 


l Treaties ( 


Policies (3) 


xchange controls and agreements; 


ез. Evening. 


Corliss 


excluding Colombia and 
economic developments and 
1950-51 and alternate years 


Corliss 


lombia, Venezuela, Mexico, and the Cen- 
Particular emphasis on 


since the First World War. 


problems 


, evening. 


IQ ] | ош 
93-94 Proseminar in Latin American Civilization Corliss 
and Culture (3-3) 
Coordination and review course Open only to candidates major 
m Latin American Civilization and Culture. Time to be arranged 
198 Readings in Economics (3) Burns, Watson 
Comprehensive survey of economics Open only to students whose 
major is economics and who are in their last term. Time to be ar- 
ranged, 
Economics I98x—same as Economics 198, but offered fall term 
ime to be arranged. 
THIRD Group 
201—2 , 7 
I History and Literature of Economic Thought Burns 
‚(3—: 
Critical à and interpretation of the development and the | 
erature of economic thought; origins and probler 
of theory; 


their relation 


to present problems ar 


Р f +} 
€ t 


he major types 
id policies. Evening 


Courses of Instruction 


194 

203 Partial Equilibrium Theory (3) Watson 
The contributions of Marshall, Chamberlin, and Robinson. Evening. 

204 Contemporary Economic Theory (3) س‎ 
Intensive analysis of Hicks’ Value and Capital. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 201-2. Evening. 

205 Business Cycle Theory (3) Watson 
The contributions of the pre-Keynesian writers. 

Summer term 1950. 
206x Theory of Employment and Income (3) Miller 


Analysis of several types of current business-cycle theories; recent 
works of Keynes and others. Evening. 


208 The National Income (3) Jaszi 
The theory of economic aggregates; policy aspects of national income. 
Evening. 

ase in the Hist t Ec 3 ‚а 

209 Readings in the History о] Economie Burns 

Thought (3) 

Research in special problems in the history of economics. Prerequi- 

site: Economics 201-2. Evening. 


210 Methodology in Economics (3) Jurn$ 
The nature of economic theory; relations of economics to philosophy 
and other disciplines. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


211 Readings in Advanced Economics (3) The Staff 
Integration and coordination of advanced economic theories. Evenmg: 

214 Quantitative Economics (3) Hanchett 

Introduction to mathematical economic theories. 

Summer term 1950. 

Monetary Policy and Problems (3) 

The money system in its relation to national income 

national debt. Policy issues. Evening. 


Young 


and to the 


22 7 
223 


224 Central Banking (3) Young 
The Federal Reserve and other central banking systems. Evening 


225 Economic Stabilization Policies (3) Burns 


Appraisal of economic policies directed towards 
the economy, with special attention to the probl 


ment. 
Summer term 1950. 


the stabilization 9 
em of full employ 


Fitch 
г organiza 
pita" 


241 Labor Economics (3) 
Analysis of labor problems, with special reference to labo 
tions; intensive study of federal regulation and yarticipation in C$ 
: : wae f ї 
labor relations. Evening. 
Fitch 


.. t 
comprising E 


Б < 
244 Labor Relations (3) 
am "Aer SM 
The collective bargaining contract and the elements 
analysis of the policies of labor and of management 


Evening. 


“ I 
Economics 95 
one EGE 


297-98 Thesis (Scho 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


-} 
260 Theory of Public Finance (3) Hanchett 


д^ seh сіг ntion to 
Survey of the literature on public finance, with special atte 
Controversial issues, 


Summer term 1950, 


261-62 Public Finan 


Survey of the 
Public finance. 
lems; and fed 


Е 
' - 4 Colm 
ce and Fiscal Policy (3-3) А { 

; ibuti ) the theory and doctrines o 
major contributions to the могу 4 nt tax prob- 
Special problems: deficit financing; curren = um 
eral, state, and local financial relationships. Eve . 


: : *nsley 
Theory of Economic Policy (3) Ensley 


. Gen © ic policy; the 
е nature, forms, methods, and objectives of e —— policy 
relation of economic theory to economic policy. Evening. 


М У ic Policy (2 "nsley 
266 Problems of Governmental Economic F olicy (3) Ensley 


i i ici 4 "C y the proc- 
he execution of economic policies as they are affected by р 
esses of government. Evening. 


281 Theories of International Economics (3) — 
Examination 


265 


$ : " lassical international equi- 
and critique of mercantilism, classical internatior a 


: ї ic ht. Eve- 
rium analysis, and other schools of world economic thought. E 
ning. 


282 The Balance of International Payments (3) pa 
Structure and theories of the balance: money and foreign exchange 
and interrelationships of trade, gold flows, capital movements, etc.; 
the balance and foreign economic policy formulation. Evening. 


285-86 Public and Р 
(3-3) in Latin America; 
Corporate finance, banking, and capital movements in Latin America; 


Пзса1 problems; Public debt, deficit financing, taxation, public ex 


penditures; foreign-exchange controls and problems. A reading knowl- 
edge of Spanish or Portuguese is required. Evening. 


287-88 Economic Problems of Latin America (3-3) Corliss 


Oreign trade and foreign commercial policy; growth of industry and 
agriculture; government control of economic activity; recent economic 
trends and Problems, (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Problems in Internatio 
(3) 


Analysis of the issues confronting the International Monetary Fund 


2 2 "el nment 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction. and Development. 
vening, 


rivate Finance in Latin America Corliss 


289 nal Financial Policy Acheson 


290 Problems in Internati 
. (3) 
Exchange stabiliz 
ganization, 


onal Economic Poli. у Acheson 


ation; issues confronting the | 


nternational Trade 
Evening. 


ol of Government majors) (3-3) The Staff 


1 


The Staff 


ee 


EDUCATION 


James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education, Exe utive 
Officer 
Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Education in Resi- 
dence 
Meredith Chester Wilson, B.S., Adjunct Professor of Education 
Ruth Coyner Little, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
*Ray LaForest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Henry Fred Alves, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 
Jane Frost Hilder, A.M., Lecturer in Education, Director of Reading 
Clinic 
*Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Lecturer in Education 
LuVerne Crabtree Walker, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Helen Barton Goodwin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Camilla Painter Luecke, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Florence Mary Lumsden, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
William Samuel Rumbough, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Cannon Chiles Hearne, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Juanita May Winn, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Joseph Bueol Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
James Herrick Hall, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
John Frederick Brougher, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Howard Odin Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Marie Marguerite Neeb, A.M., Clinician, Reading Clinic 


CONSULTANT IN RESEARCH 


Wesley Earl Armstrong, Ed.D., Chief for Teacher Education, U 
O ffice of Education 
FIELD SERVICE COORDINATORS 
William Wallace Rich, A.M., Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Arling- 


ton County, Virginia toh 
Helen King Finlay, A.M., Assistant Principal, Washington-Lee Hig 
School, Arlington, Virginia 


Minimum requirements for the degrees —See pages 131 and 135-38. 


* On leave of absence 1950-51. 


(196) 


» 197 
Education 37 


A Reading Clinic 
Diagnosis of read 
academic credit 
diagnosis, $20 


Hilder and Staff 
individual or group lessons without 
dyslexia, and remedial cases. Fee: for 
lesson, $3; for group lesson, $2.50. 


ing difficulties: 
for alexia, 
; for individual 


SECOND Group 


107 Introduction to Learning and Teaching (2) Indorf 


Child growth and development, nature of learning and teaching, prin- 


~ Aner а һау 10 equiva- 
ciples of teaching. For liberal arts graduates who have had r q 
lent Professional training, 


Summer term 1950. 


108 The Elementary School (3) 


А blems of 
Purposes, Organization, program of studies, and general € br 
the elementary school. For liberal arts graduates and graduates 
Secondary school curricula, 


Summer term 1950, 


109-10 Learning and Teaching (3-3) | Кийпег 
‘or the general student as well às the prospective teacher. Fall term 
nature of learning and teaching approached through the study of 
actual classroom situations. Winter term: the principles and prac- 
tices of good teaching. Lecture (2 hours)—morning ane "ier 
Sections; field Work (2 hours)—to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 
Summer term—Ruffner, Hall.) 

111—12 Elementary School Curriculum (3-3) 


Fall 


term: langua 
ing. Winter terr 


> 


ge skills—reading, Writing, spellin 

n: Natural and social sciences, arithr к 

ours) —late afternoon: field work (2 hours )—to 
(Also Offered 1950 summer term ) 

113 Elementary School Art (3) OD ire 
Materials and methods. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 

114 Elementary School Music (3) 

a 


terials and Methods 
IIs Elementary Sch 
cedures `( 3) 


Determination of children’s nee 
ual dif erences, evaluation of 
dummer term 1950, 


and the Scho ol 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


ool Classroom Pro- Barnes. Winn 


ds and interests, Providing for individ 
classroom Practices 


121-22 Society Jarman, Hall, 


as the Prospective 


1, national, and international 


of the school With other con 
zation and o 


teacher. Fall 


| tern 
roles of education: 


cooperation 
nmunity agencies. W 


inter term gani 
Peration of schools; Principles and functions Lecture 
2 10urs )—morning and evening sections; field w rk (2 hours)—t 
© arranged, lso offered 1950 summer term.) 
123-24 Reading Problem; (3-3) Hilder 
А clinical approach to reading difficulties on elen 
school levels. 


lentary and secondary 
Saturday morning, 


— 


198 Courses of Instruction 


Hilder 


and corrective method Demonstra- 


" : e ): Р 
125 Corrective Procedures 1n Reading (3) 


Study ot levels, needs, m 
C cases. 


wit 


tions and observations 


Summer term 1950. 


Walker 
for children and the chil- 

in chi 
ture (2 


newer books 


ing the contribution of literature 


evaiua 


understan 


appreciating children’s original expressions LC 
feld work (2 hours)—to be arranged 


homeroom pro 


131 Common Teaching · 
Course, unit, and ie 
routines; activit 
Afternoon and evening sections 
tion and Practice Teaching (3-3) Ro 


n 134, practice-teaching 


ri 


committee 


sponsors 
рої I 


relations duties 


Ti 33-34 Observ 


Educati 


fee, $8 a credit hour 
: ? 


t 
to be 


permission 
offered 1950 sumi 


To be elected in the 
fields concerned. Course 
quirements. Practices of succe 


t texts and cour 


content as found in current 


Lect ге (2 hours) —ev 
138 Teaching Social Stu 


Lecture (2 hours) —eventi 


140 Teaching Mathematics (2) 
Not offered in 1950-51 
141-42 Teaching Art (3-3) 
Saturday Morning. 
144 Teaching Science (2 to 4) 


Lecture (2 hours)—late afternoon; field work ( 


Rum рош 


2 hours) 0 


ranged ing 
- - r eati 
146 Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) Doyle, Bes 
, > jo Cirk m 

148 Teaching Home Economics (2) Kirkpat 

Time to be arranged * 

Ti be arranged veo! 
150 Teaching Secretarial Studies (2) 

Time to be arrang 


n 


THIRD Group 
205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) 26 


General principles ar 


mo 
f curricular developments sud 


ractices of 
trende 1 i 

ч ds and prox edures of improvement, group cons 
probiems. Saturday morning 


Education 


209-10 Child Growth and Development (3-3) 
Basic factors in human growth and develo 
learning and teaching. 


геп; class analyses of p 
1950 summ 


pment. and their relation to 

Related practical experience in stud A : 

rocedures and results, Evening. (Also o lere 

er term—Education 209 (3).) 

211х Evaluation in E 
; 


. iffner 
ducation (3) Ri 


“ ? > fered 
and techniques. Evening. (Also offered 


ature, functions, 
summer term.) 


213-14 History of E 


1950 


ducation (3-3) 
1¢ European b 


Jarman 
olution of the 


{ . 1 education. Wir 
Fall term: t] ackgrounds of American educatior 
American school system, 


term: the ey ' 
215~16 Seminar: Great 7 eachers in Ame rican dae 
Education (3-3) а he present. А; 
Study of great teachers from the colonial period ю 1 ч r ans ics 
attempt will be made to find out the qualities and cha 
that have made these teachers great, 
217-18 Contem 


Evening. 


Aracteristics 


Evening 


porary Problems in Education (3-3) Jarman 
Fall term: designed to help students formulate p, Personal philos 
ot education. Winter term: a study of the forces that 
Policies and Offerings of the school. Evening. (Also « | 
summer term—Education 218 (3).) | 
219 Elementary Education (3) EG 
Review of 


and Practices; particular attenti m to 
Education for All American Children, the recent report of the Educa 
tional Policies Commi 


118810П, 
Summer term 1950, 
221-22 Seminar: Early Childhood Education (3-3) Little 
"all term home backgrounds nursery school, and kindergarten atua- 
tions, V inter term: primary grades. Evening. 
" С H ` . ‚ J p itt] 
225-26 Seminar: Elementary Education in the Inter- Little 
mediate Grades (3-3) 
Comprehensive study of the major problems of the intermediate 
Btades. (Not Offered in 1950-51.) 
227-28 Elementary Education (3-3) ARTT erm 
all term: discussion of fundamental issues in the light of their his- 
torical development, Parallel situations in other countries, and current 
Proposed solutions, Winter term: relationships of developments in 
each Instructional area to the fundamental issues. 


Saturday mornir Ё 


230 Administration of Elementary Education |. 05 
The princi 


‹ ool and community leader. p, blems of super- 
vision, Course of study development, Parent relations, Е vening 
231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures Bish, Root 
(3) 
Survey of 


Current classroom Practice 
ds; reviews of 
term.) 


teaching ai 


* with particular attention to 
recent literature. 
1950 summer 


Evening, (Also offered 


Courses of Instruction 


200 
233 Audio-visual Education (3) Luecke 
| Selection and use of audio-visual aids, management of materials and 
| equipment. Material fee, $5. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 
hours)—Saturday morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term—John- 
| son.) 
Education 233x—same as Education 233, but offered winter term 
Saturday morning. 
| . " 
| 247-48 Vo ational Education (3-3) Ruffner, Johnson 
| Major issues, problems, and trends. Evening. 
2<1 Guidance in Secondary Schools (3 Brougher 


| Scope; needs; organization of the =з} services to students, the 
instructional staff, and the administration; personnel needed for the 
| program. Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


| 254 The Junior High School (3) Bish, Root 


Purposes, organization, core programs, guidance, developing courses 


| 
| of нен extra classroom activities. Evening. (Also offered 195° 
| summer term.) 
1 255—56 Secondary Education (3 3) fish, Root 
Fall term: review of recent literature and practices; particular atten 
| tion to Education for All American Youth, the recent report of the 
| ational Policies Commission, and General Education in a Fret 
| Society, Harvard Committee. Winter term: current problems in cac 
| of the subject-matter fields. Saturday morning. (Als red 195° 
| summer term.) 
| 259-60 Secondary School Management (3-3) Fox, Tohnson 
Management planning, execution, and control; criteria of good maa 
Ji agement; construction of the master schedule; leadership problem? 
| incident to the development of new policies and programs, Satu! y 
morning 
| 263-64 E mployee Tra ' (3-3) Root 
| Organization and administration of employee-training program as 
il accordance with operating needs; orientation, supervisory, and $ skills 
| training; coordination of training with ersonnel functions 
| evaluation of training. Field work is req E жо : 
|| 271 The American School System (3) 9 
| Organization of public education, sources of school revenue, influenca 
| of national and state agencies, local administrative units, the € P 


legal controls, criteria of building administration, respons sibilities 
teachers. Evening. 
3994 "т 4 ey. А "0x 
272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) ge 
lao even j 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. Ere 
| (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
5) -~ : M M 4 y 0 E 
273-74 reis of a School System Alves, 
A comprehensive survey of the management problems of 
superintendent; does not anticip te previous experience as 
ndent. Evening 


a beginning 
a sv 


o 201 
Education 


Alves 
275 School Finance (3) be 


includi nethods 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methe 
of financing, (Not offered in 1950-51.) 
276 Seminar: Public 
tration (3) 


Purposes, gathi 
public particip 


Relations in School Adminis- Fox 


А hel des, publicity media. 

ering materials, disseminating agencies, т Hw 

ation in policy-making. (Not offered in 1950-5 

Remmlein 

T rea M У? i d onsibilities of 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and e aan кү а 

teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of maj 

est to the group. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


279-80 Adult Education (3-3) Ruffner 


Fall term: nature, extent, and organization of programs ra adult e 
cation. Winter term: interest, needs, and ее of — cA. 
techniques employed in motivating and directing eve.) ӨТҮ. 
evening, (Also offered 1950 summer term—Education 279 (3). 


Extra-classroom Activit 
ome-room 


285 


. 5 Root 
tes ( j ) 


functions, student self government, clubs, assemblies, 
school Publications. 
Summer term 1950, 
287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) че Hilder 
For advanced students, Diagnostic work under supervision in the 
eading Clinic. Admission by permission of the instructor. Saturday 
morning. 


291 Planning the School Plant (4) 235 Hamon 
election of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of pres- 
ent facilities: adaptation to curricul 

maintenance 


ular needs; building, of 
problems. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 
293-94 Research (3-3) 
Individual research under the guidance of a member of th 
Bram and со 


nferences arranged with an instructor 


295 Educational Re 


equired of all M 


eration, and 


The Stafi 


Le 
ле staff. Pro 


search Methods and Pri 

aster of Arts candid 

edge of elementary statistics required. 

summer term.) 

Education 295x—same as Education 295, but offered winter 
ate afternoon. 

297 Reading in E 
To assist those 
Credit toward 
1950 summer te 

Uducation 29 
Late afternoon, 


299-300 Thesis 


X edu Fes | 


Kn Ww 


d 195 


j 
ates following Plan 2 
Evening (Also offere 


tern 
ducation (1) 
Preparing for the comprehensiv 


egree requirements, ] 
rm.) 


The Staff 
е examination. No 
Ate afternoon. (Also offered 


7X—same as Education 297, but offered winter term 


The Staff 


didates following Plan L Time to 


summer term.) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering, Executive Officer 

Forest Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Engi- 
neering 

William Sutton Carley, M.S. in E.E., Associate Professor of Electrical 
Engineering 

William Thomas Dickinson, M.S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of Ele 
trical Engineering 

Jerome Strauss Antel, Jr., B.S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical 
Engineering 

Thomas Alvin O’Halloran, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Dwight Edward Shytle, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Malcolm Richardson Moore, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Ralph Brady, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Jerome Addison Lee, B.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

George Pida, B.E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering 


М 


Minimum requirements for the major —See pages 111-12, 114-15. 


First Group 


9-10 Elements of Electrical Engineering (3-3) Ames, Lee 
Electrical Engineering 9: magnetic and electric circuits; direct-current 
instruments and machines; Electrical Engineering 10: alternating- 
current circuits, instruments, and machines. Prerequisite: Physics 7. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 20. Morning 

and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


13-14 Electrical Laboratory (2-2) The Staff 
For the student not majoring in electrical engineering. Experiments 
in direct- and alternating-current circuits, instruments and machinery. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 10. Laboratory fee, $6 a term. 
Laboratory (3 hours)—afternoon and evening sections. (Also offered 
1950 summer term.) 


SECOND GROUP 


105-6 Direct-Current Laboratory (2-2) The Staff 
For the student majoring in electrical engineering. A course in meas- 
urements and direct-current dynamo laboratory. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 9-10. Laboratory fee, $6 a term. Laboratory (3 
— and evening sections, (Also offered 1950 summer 
erm. 


107 Alternating-Current Circuits (3) Dickinson 
Alternating-current-circuit theory. Extensive consideration is given 


(202) 


203 


sis and to the study of harmonics in both single- 
d | gineering 10. 


se circuits. Prerequisite: Elect 


Morning and evening sections. 


TT ating Current Machinery (3) Antel 
Synchronous g ators and motors, transformers, and mercury arc 
rectifiers Prerequisite: Electrical E ngineering 107. Mort 


108 


ng and 


evening sections 


109 Alternating-Current Machinery (3) Ant 
f E ‘cal Engineering 108. Converters, i маю 
Electrical E 108. 


(2-2) Antel, Harris 
ents, bridges, 
‘lectrical Engi 


111-12 


Iternating-current instrur 


ait 


meter 
ring 1 


"quisite or concurrent registration: 


Morning and evening sections. 


118 Advanced Nt The y I (3) Carley, Dickinson 
r networks, transmission lines, and filters. 
neering 107. Morning and evening sec- 


Theory of resonance, п 


Рге 


tions. 


119 Advanced ! t TA eory o Carley 
Theory of transn iss t UHF à VAP frequencies including Max- 


у { a 
wel ot power generation at 
these fr ) 118 and Physics 
132 nt registration eering 


ing and evening sections. 


The Staff 


120 Advanced rk Lal r^ 
A laboratory course associated Ele gineering 118. Lab- 
oratory fee, $6. Laboratory (3 hours)—morning and evening sec- 


121 Advanced Network Laboratory П (2) The Staff 
l engineering 119. Pre- 
, $6. Laboratory 


ry course associated with Electri 
Electrical Ex 


\—afternoon and evening 


nnee 


es, approxi- 
steady 
t 


portant 


Electrical 


The Staff 
with experiments on 
Prerequi- 
Labors atory fee, $6 a term. 
so offered 


133-34 Alternat 
A continuatior 
altern 


в 


site 
Labor 


195 


204 Courses of Instruction 


137 Electric Traction (2) Ames 
Theory and practice of modern rail- 
ways. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 10. 


Industrial Electrical Power Applications (2) = 


direct- and alternating-current 
Evening 


138 
The characteristics of the various types of electrical motors 2 
power appliances and the principles governing their applications 1n 
industry. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 10. Evening 
139 Illumination Engineering (2) —— 
t-day illumination engineering. Pre- 


Principles and practices in presen 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 10. Evening. 

140 Electrical Design (3) Ames 
Principles of design, with reference to materials of construction and 
electrical equipment. Practical exercises are assigned in connection 
with classroom work. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 109. Lec- 
ture (2 hours); laboratory (3 hours)—morning and evening sections. 


142x Radio-wave Propagation (3) 
Theory of the radiation and propag 
in space, with consideration of practical ap 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 118. 


Carley, Dickinson 
ation of electromagnetic waves 
plication to radio problems. 
Morning and evening sec- 


tions. 
148 Applications of Electronic Devices 
(3) 


Practical applications of 
voltage regulators, multivibrators, 
mechanism. Prerequisite: Physics 133. Evening. 


Electronic Devices Laboratory (2) 
A laboratory course associated with Electrica 
oratory fee, $6. Evening. 


Carley, Dickinson 


electronic devices such as power supplies, 
electronic counters, and servo- 


150 The Staff 
| Engineering 148. Lab- 


189-90 Proseminar in Electrical Engineering (1-1) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 108. Lat 


ENGLISH 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 

*George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Litera- 
ture, Executive Officer 

William Lewis Turner, A.M., Associate Professor of English 

Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 
position = 

Averett Howard, A.M., Associate Professor of English Composition 

Muriel Hope McClanahan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American Lit- 
erature 

Martin Steele Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 1 

Phyllis Annette Nichols, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

Vera Lillian Mowry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

tJohn Palmer Reesing, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

ussell Fessenden, Ph.D., Lecturer in English Composition 

Ruth Elsie Jones, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 

Carlton Ernest Brett, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 

Murray Hartman, M.S. in Ed., Instructor in English Composition 

Otho Thompson Beall, Jr., A.M., Instructor in English Composition 

Alice Sylvia Venezky, Ph.D., Instructor in English Composition 

Edith Louise Williams, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 

John Judson Monroe, A.M., Associate in English Composition 

Gordon Vanderlip Potter, A.M., Associate in English Composition 


The major in English Literature ( Field-of-Study).—The coordinated kn wledge 
Which a student must exhibit in the major in English Literature, and upon which 
ne will be examined at the end of his senior year, is summarized under four gen- 
eral headings: (1) the history of English literature from the Anglo-Saxon period; 
(2) the chief English writers (a certain familiarity with e man and his main 
works and a detailed knowledge of Shakespeare); (3) Eng 1 and political 
pistory as it bears upon or is reflected in the literature; (4) European intellectual 
~ckgrounds and movements which have affected English literature. It is advised 
‘hat the student planning to major in English literature elect English 91-92 as 
“8 Sophomore course. For details, see the pamphlet which is available in the 

се of the Dean of Columbian College. 1 s 
a major in American Thought and Civilization ( Field-of-Study) —For 
bian C see the pamphlet which is available in the Office of the Dean of Colum- 
EL. ollege and consult the adviser. 

* On y 


sabbati и 
t On еа leave 1950-41. 


f absence 1950-51 


(205) 


Courses of Instruction 


ENGLISH COMPOSITK JN 


First GROUP 

The Staff 
А spelling, and 
mechanics in general; compos sition and 


reading. This course is de signed to prepare students for English 1. 
Morning (Also offered 1950 summer term ) 


B English for Foreign Student; (4) Allee 
A course in reading and writing designed to prepare the student for 
En; glish r. Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, grammar, 
idiom, and vocabulary. Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


(3-3) Moore and Staff 


A English Practice (3) 
Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, voc abula 
instruction and exer cises in 


d evening sections. 


an 


1-2 Freshman Er 


3 $ 
Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. Morning, 
afternoon, and evening sections (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


English 1x—same as English 1, but offered winter term. Morning, 


afternoon, and evening sections, 
English 2x—same as English 2, but offered fall term. Morning, 


afternoon, and evening sections. 


9 Sophomore Composition (5) Howard and Staff 
A study of types of expository writing with weekly exercises, Pre 
requisite: English 1-2. Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 


1950 summer term. ) 
English gx—same as English 9, 


10 The Short Story (3) Howard and Staff 


2 
Some study of the technique of the short 


Er 


but offered winter term. Morning. 


story and class criticism © 
1-2. Morning and evening 


student writing. Prerequisite 
sections, (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
) but « ffered fall 


English : x—same as English 10 term. Morning and 


evening sections. 
SECOND GROUP 


115 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Howard 


Evening. 
117-18 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel 
Writing a novel. Evening. 


(3-3) Howard 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
First GROUP 


The Staff 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 


A historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1-2. Morning, afternoon: 
and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

English 51x—same as English 51, but offered winter term. Morning 
and evening sections. 

English 52x—same as English 52, but offered fall term. Morning 


and evening sections. 


* Students registered in English 1 are tested in the minimum essentials of standard usage 
vocabulary, writing skill, and reading speed and comprehension, Those students who show 
marked superiority may, upon passing of further tests, be exempted from one or yh terms 
of the Freshman English course; those who show deficiencies will be assigned to English A 


English 207 


91-92 


121-22 


181-82 


125 a 


* En * 
glish çı- "и" 
nd m $2, 71-71, 


Introduction to European Literature Shepard and Staff 


(3-3) 


Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: English 1-2. Afternoon 
and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

SECOND GROUP * 
English Literature from the Beginnings to Allee 


1500 (3-3) 
Fall term, English literature prior to Chaucer; winter term, Chaucer. 


Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term—English 122 (3).) 
g E 


The Evolution of Modern Speech (3) Allee 
The development of the English language in a historical treatment of 


English grammar. Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


The Appreciation of Literature (3) Stone 
The study of the principles of criticism and their application to various 
literary types. 

Summer term 1950. 
Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3-3) Tupper 
Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1603. Morning. 
Shakespeare (3-3) Tupper 


Morning. 


The Seventeenth Century (3-3) Linton 
First half, poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660; second half, Milton. 
Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term—English 140 (3).) 


The Neoclassical Movement (3-3) Stone 
Poetry and prose from 1660 through the mid-eighteenth century. 
(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


The Romantic Movement (3-3) Day 
From the mid-eighteenth century through Shelley and Keats. Morn- 
ing. 

Shepard 
(Also offered 1950 


Victorian Literature (3-3) 
Poetry and prose from 1830 to 1900. Morning. 
summer term—English 162x (3).) 


The Twentieth Century (3-3) Linton 
British poetry, prose, and drama since 1900. Morning. (Also offered 
1950 summer term—English 165x (3).) 


The English Novel (3-3) 
Major English novelists from Richardson to Woolf. Morning. 
offered 1950 summer term—English 182 (3).) 


Day 
(Also 


or 91-92 із prerequisite to all second group courses except English 


Courses of Instruction 


183-84 The English Drama (3-3) Tupper 
The first half is concerned principally with the drama of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries. The second half is a historical survey from 1660 to 


the present day. Evening. 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Tupper, Linton 


English Literature Major (3-3 
Conferences and group discussions. Afternoon and evening sections. 


THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Methods and Materials in Elizabethan Research (3-3) 
Open only to the graduate student. Admission by permission of the 
instructor. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


222 The Age of Chaucer (3) Stone 
Summer term 1950. 
223-24 Old English (3-3) Allee 


English language and literature before 1100. Fall term, Old English 


grammar and readings; winter term, Beowulf, Evening. 


235-36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contem- Tupper 
poraries (3-3) 


Prerequisite: English 135-36. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


239-40 Studies in the Seventeenth Century (3-3) Linton 
Prerequisite: English 139-40. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 

241-42 Studies in Neoclassical Literature (3-3) Stone 
Prerequisite: English 141-42. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 

244 Studies in Eighteenth Century Drama (3) Stone 
(Not offered in 1950-51.) 

251-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Day 
Prerequisite: English 151-52. Evening. (Also offered summer term 
1950—English 252 (3).) 

261-62 Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) Shepard 
Prerequisite: English 161-62. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 

295-96 History of English Literary Criticism (3-3) Shepard 
Open to the undergraduate with the approval of the instructor. Eve 
ning. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Classical Languages and Literatures 71-72, Greek and 
Roman Backgrounds in Literature 
Education 136, Teaching of English 
German 221, Introduction to Linguistics 
History 151-52, English History 
Philosophy 111-12, History of Philosophy 


71-72 


171-72 


173-74 


175-76 


177-78 


179-80 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
First Group 


Introduction to American Literature Bolwell and Staff 


(3-3) 
A historical survey. First half: from the beginnings to the Civil War. 
Second half: from Civil War to the present day. Prerequisite: 
English 1-2. Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 sum- 
mer term.) 


SECOND Group 


Studies in American Literature (3-3) Cole 
Major factors in the national cultural tradition as shown by out- 
standing writers. Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. Evening. 


Major American Poets (3-3) Coberly, Cole 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. First 
half: from beginnings through nineteenth century. Second half: the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. 
Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term—English 173 (3).) 


American Drama (3-3) Cole, Bolwell 


Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. First 
half: from beginnings through nineteenth century. Second half: the 
twentieth century. Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. 


Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term—English 176 (3).) 


American Fiction (3-3) Coberly 
Historical and critical study of significant novels and short stories. 
First half: from beginnings through nineteenth century. Second half: 
the twentieth century. Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. 
Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term—English 177 (3).) 
Proseminar: Readings for American Thought The Staff 
and Civilization Major (3-3) 


Conferences and group discussions. Afternoon and evening sections 


THIRD Group 


Seminar: American Literature (3-3) Bolwell 


Prerequisite: English 171-72 or the equivalent. Evening. 


Studies in American Fiction (3-3) 
Topic: Nineteenth Century Transcendentalism. 
lish 177-78 or the equivalent. Evening. 


Thesis (3-3) 


Coberly 
Prerequisite: Eng- 


The Staff 


GEOGRAPHY 


Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography, Execu- 
tive Officer 

William Franklin Jewell III, M.S., Assistant Professor of Geography 

Walter Hall Bailey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 

*William Adriance Withington, A.M., Instructor in Geography 


The major in Geography (Departmental) —Prerequisite: Geography 51 and 
52. Required: twenty-four credit hours of Geography (which must include 
Geography 103-4 and 113-14) beyond first-group courses; fifteen credit hours 
in one or more of the following departments: Botany, Geology, Economics, 
History, or Political Science. Strongly recommended: Botany 1 and 2, Eco- 


nomics 1 and 2, and History 71-72. 
First Group 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) Campbell 
A study of the attributes of place; patterns and associations of phys- 
ical and cultural earth-features; the systematic appraisal of earth- 
man relationships. Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
Geography 51x—same as Geography 51, but offered winter term. 
Evening. 


Introduction to Earth Sciences (3) Jewell 
An introduction to the sciences dealing with the physical earth: the 
lithosphere, the hydrosphere, and the atmosphere. Morning. (Also 


offered 1950 summer term.) 
Geography 52x—same as Geography 52, but offered fall term. 


N 


от 


Evening. 

SECOND GROUP 
103-4 Cartography (3-3) Jewell 
Principles of cartographic drafting; elementary map projections; тар 
and graph planning, design, and construction; uses and interpreta 
tion of maps. Prerequisite: Geography 51 and 52. Laboratory fet, 
$3 a term. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (4 hours). Morning ап 
evening sections. 


113 Geomorphology (3) Bailey 
The nature and evolution of earth forms, with special emphasis upon 
relief features of North America. Prerequisite: Geography 52. Lec 
ture (2 hours) —evening; field work (2 hours) —Saturday. 


114 Weather and Climate (3) Bailey 


Rudimentary atmospheric physics, air mass and frontal weather 
analysis, regional climatology. Prerequisite: Geography 52. Lecture 
(2 hours)—evening; laboratory and field work (2 hours) —Saturday- 


* On leave of absence 1950-51. 
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Geography 211 


— 
to 
N 


N 


141 


171-72 


— 


181 


LJ 
Regional survey 


Political Geography (3) Campbell 
The effect of geographic factors upon the structure and growth of 
states and upon the relations between states. Prerequisite: Geography 
$1, Evening. 


Economic Geography (3) Jewell 
A study of man’s economic activities as adjustments to the physical 
and cultural environments, Prerequisite: Geography 51. Evening. 


Trade and Transportation (3) 

The influence of geographic factors on the forms of transportat ion 
and upon trade routes. Prerequisite: Geography 51. 1951-52 and 
alternate years. 


Conservation of Natural Resources (3) 

Principles and problems of conservation of vital natural resources: 
soils, water, forests, minerals, fuels, wildlife. Prerequisite: Geography 
ŞI. 1951-52 and alternate years. 


Land Use (3) Jewell 


Principles of geographic area analysis and land planning. Field trips 


and field problems. Prerequisite: Geography 51 and 52. 1950-51 

and alternate years, evening 

Geography of Settlement (3 Bailey 
/ 


The study of the nature and form of settlement, and of populati ion 
trends and patterns, Prerequisite: Geography 51. 1950-51 and alter- 
nate years, afternoon 


Urban Geography (3) Bailey 
The study of the location, form, and function of cities. Prerequisite 
Geography 51. 1950-51 and alternate years, afternoon 


Geography of Soils (3) pes ~ 
The physical nature, development, and world distribution of 
] 'oblems. Prereq 


soils and land use, current and future soil p 
Geography 51 and 52. 1950-51 and alternate years, evenin 


World C limate s (3) 
An analysis of clir of distribution of 


sig ce. Prerequisite: 


imatic classificatior 


world climates and their geogra 
Geography 114. 
Summer term 1950. 


Field Geography (3-3) Bailey 
Field study methods, training in mapping and analysis techniques 
for both rural and urban areas. Prerequisite: Geography 51 and 52. 


Fee, $10 a term. Field ‘trips (6 hours). Afternoon. 


Anglo-America* (3) Jewell 
1950-51 and alternate years, evening 


No prerequisite 


Courses of Instruction 


182 Historical Geography of the Umted Campbell 


States * (3) 
1950-51 and alternate years, evening. 


183 Northwest Europe* (3) Bailey 
1950-51 and alternate years, afternoon. 


184 Mediterranean Region * (3) Bailey 
1950—51 and alternate years, afternoon. 


191 Middle America* (3) 


1951—52 and alternate years. 


| 192 South America * (3) 
1951-52 and alternate years. 


195 Eastern and Southern Asia * (3) 
1951-52 and alternate years. 


196 Southwestern Asia and Soviet Union * (3) 
1951-52 and alternate years. 


THIRD Group ў 


201-2 Seminar: History and Philosophy of Campbell 


Geography (3-3) — 


Required of the Master of Arts candidate. Time to | 


be arranged. 
215 Geographic Factors in American Foreign Koenig 


Policy (3) 


Summer term 1950. 


218 Regional Planning (3) 
A survey of national and local resource utilization programs, the his- 
tory of planning, the role of geography in land planning activities. 
1951-52 and alternate years. 

Il 231-32 Seminar in Geography (3-3) The Staff 

Subjects of immediate interest for students of geography and pro- 


| : Me t 
| fessional geographers in the Washington area. 4 
| Summer term 1950: Geography of Recreation and Geography of the 
|| Oceans. 
| 251-52 Seminar: Problem Areas of the World — 
| . (3-3) 
| Summer term 1950—Geography 251 (3). 
295-96 Research (3-3) The Staff 
Special directed studies. Time to be arranged. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


| : Regional survey. No prerequisite, 
Seni зајо " s ^ 
f Senior major or graduate status is required for registration in any third-group course. 


GEOLOGY 


=, Associate Professor of Geology 


=, Instructor in Geology 


Minimum requirements for the major (Departmental) —Twenty-four credit 
ours of geology beyond the first-group courses. 


First Group 


5 Field Geology (6) 
Field trips to neighboring localities of geological interest, with class- 
room study. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


21-22 Physical and Historical Geology (3-3) 
Survey course covering the principles of physiography, geology, and 
mineralogy. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


SECOND Group 


121-22 Paleontology (3-3) 


Lectures and laboratory work on classification and structure of fossil 
invertebrates, vertebrates, and plants, including their use as guide 
fossils in stratigraphic geology. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


123-24 Regional Geology of North and South 
America (3-3) 


Lectures and map work on the physiographic regions of the Western 
Hemisphere, stressing the relationship between geology and geography 
and culture. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


125-26 Regional Geology of the Eastern 
Hemisphere (3-3) 
Alternating with Geology 123-24 and with it completing a survey of 
the world. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


THIRD Group 
215-16 Seminar (3-3) 
Detailed study and presentation by the class and instructor of some 
Phase of geology with review of current literature. (Not offered in 
1950-51.) 


227-28 Research 


Original work on individual problems, including a digest of the pub- 
lished record. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 
2 T < 
99-300 Thesis (3- 
(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


3) 


(213) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


*Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German, Executive Officer 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Nicholas Trephon Cokenias, A.M., Instructor in German 


Minimum requirements for the major in Germanic Languages and Literatures 
(Departmental) —Twenty-four credit hours of German beyond first-group courses. 


First Group 


t1-2 First-year German (3-3) Rogers, Legner, and Staff 
The essentials of German grammar; translation of easy prose. Morn- 
ing afternoon, and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
German 1x—same as German 1, but offered winter term. Morning. 

German 2x—same as German 2, but offered fall term. Morning. 


13-4 Second-year German (3-3) Rogers, Legner, and Staff 
Selections from modern German prose; review of grammar. Prerequi- 
site: German 1-2 or two years of high school German. Morning an 
evening sections, (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

German 3x—same as German 3, but offered winter term Morning. 
German 4x—same as German 4, but offered fall term. Morning. 


SECOND Group 


Tio1-2 Rapid Readings in Modern German The Staff 


Prose (3-3) 
Morning and evening sections. 


1103-4 Goethe’s “Faust” (3-3) Sehrt 


Time to be arranged. 


1105-6 German Classicism (3-3) Sehrt 
Particularly the works of Goethe and Schiller, (Not offered ™ 
1950-51.) 

Sehrt 


109-10 German Drama since 1800 (3-3) 
Time to be 


Dramas of Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, and Hauptmann. 
arranged. 


FIII-12 The German Romantic Movement (3-3) Sehrt 
(Not offered in 1950-51.) ' 


1115-16 Survey of German Literature (3-3) Legne' 
Time to be arranged. ; 


. р ic 
On sabbatical leave winter term 1950-51 
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Germanic Languages and Literatures 215 


1121-22 Conversation and Composition (3-3) Rogers 
Prerequisite: German 3-4 or the equivalent. Morning and evening 
sections. 

1123-24 The German “Novelle und Roman" (3-3) Rogers 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


THIRD Group 


T201-2 Middle High German (3-3) Sehrt 
Evening. 
1205-6 Gothic (3-3) Sehrt 


Introduction to the comparative study of the Germanic Languages. 
(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


1209-10 Old High German (3-3) Selirt 
(Not offered in 1950-51.) 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) net 


Evening. 


1219-20 Comparative Germanic Grammar (3-3) Sehrt 
т 7 3 " 
(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


LINGUISTICS AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 


221 Introduction to Linguistics (3) Sehrt 
Linguistics and comparative philology. Admission by permission of 
the instructor. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


222 Indo-European Languages (3) Sehrt 
Application of the laws of sound change in language; origin and 
development of suffixes and inflections; syntax. (Not offered in 
1950-51.) 

T223-24 Sanskrit (3-3) Sehrt 


Introduction to comparative Indo-European grammar. Evening. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., University Surgeon, Director 

Luther Sheldon, Jr., M.D., University Physician 

Sally Steele MacDonald, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 

Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 

Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician (Eye) 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 

Alfred Brigulio, M.D., Associate University Physician 

David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician (Nose and 
Throat) 

Juanita Love, R.N., Nurse 

Mabel Viola Taylor, R.N., Nurse-Secretary 


The University maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic in its 
intent. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the Campus, 
a Student Health Clinic open from 9 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., with physician ane 
nurse attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate 
nurse in charge. 


Medical privileges include: (1) the р} examination of every sti 

tering from secondary school;* (2) three visits by the University phy 
surgeon, office or residence (District of Columbia) in any one illness, exclusive 0 
ialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitaliza- 


uding board and nu rsing, in the University Hospital for not more tha® 
4 | the 
T d y 


luring any twelve-month period—the necessity to пе 
Health Administration. The duration of h (1 maxi- 
ne week) is also to be determined by the Director Adminis- 


1edical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred previous © 


iversity term or | rior to payment of tuition fees. 4 
The ‚ studen t is allowed, if he so desires, to engage — 1s and nurses of his 
ice, but when he does so he will be respons for the fees charged. 
(1) The Director of Health / i empowered to limit of 
has, by his miscon- 


eny the medical benefits where, in his c n, à 

DI e r breach of the rule of the University, made ; (2) the 

Director of Health Administration has authority to determine the necessity 4% 

ength of hosp zation; (3) a эсней who has severed his connection with p. 
" 0 


ersity is ineligible for medical benefits: (4) a student 
an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination at the 
, each term; (5) the above regulations apply also during the summer 
the U niversity. nig 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in inter collegiate © 
intra-mural games, or in any of the activities of the physical education depart 
men 


*A char { $32 ' 1 m 
A charge of $2 i le by { а 
arge ої $2 is made by the University M a st ent fails to appear for a p! ysical € 


nation during the period set for this purpose 
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HISTORY 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Professor of Latin American History 
оой Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History, Executive Officer 
Oward Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplo- 
matic History 
Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Н. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, A.M., Professorial Lecturer on European 
Diplomatic History 
oderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European 
History 
onald Bettes Thompson, A.B., Assistant Professor of European History 
Richard Catlin Haskett, A.M., Assistant Professor of American History 
ichard Marache Leighton, Ph.D., Lecturer in History 


The 


; e major in History ( Field-of-Stud y) —Prerequisite: History 39-40 and 71- 
2. e 


major 1$ centered on the study of the rise, development and 


continuing challenges of Western civi tion, attested by a major 
: Under the guidance of an adviser the student will arrange 
In History to attain a balanced coverage of (1) the rise of civiliz 
to the eve of the French 


Our 
ut t 


the world 


and the 
mation, 


civilizatior 
relations of t 
since the Nap 
fundamental techniqu 
an gt Proseminar 
tudent’s und 
relating to the 
subject, W 
ine 


or nations of Europe and 


c Wars, A six-hour research se 
es is a required part of each major's progran 
(History 199-200) is offered as a means of integrating the 
erstanding of the continuity of Western civili For detail 


and 


ration 


"Pd administration 
х hich is ava 
Executive Offi er 


ent « 


ices 


ry Department 


First Group 


39-40 The Development of European Kayser, Davison, 
Civilization (3-3) 

Primarily for freshmen. Fall ter 

| ry of the Old Worl 


| 1 
Cultural hist 


l'hompson 
i, sOCIàl, CCONOMIC, 3 
mes to 1648. Win 


lerm: from 1648 to the present. Morning and evening sections 
i d 

(Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
History 39x—same as History 39, but offered winter term. After- 


noon, 
History 40x—same as History 40, but offered fall term. Afternoon 
9 "n , < Er 
(1-72 The Development of the Civili 
of the United States (3-3) 


A „ Li Taraa аа 
Primarily lor sophomores. Fall term: the political, social, economic, 


ion Koenig, Haskett 


109-10 


119 


120 


149-50 


* History 
courses 161 


Courses of Instruction 


through 184 


and cultural forces of the United States in their world setting from 
1492 to 1865. Winter term: from 1865 to the present. Morning 
and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

History 71x—same as History 71, but offered winter term. Afternoon. 


History 72x—same as History 72, but offered fall term. Afternoon, 


SECOND Group * 


The Civilization of the Ancient World (3-3) Kayser 
Fall term: the culture of Ancient Greece to the end of the Hellenistic 
period. Winter term: Roman culture from its beginnings to the fall 
of the Empire in the West. Morning. 


Intellectual History of Europe During the Kayser 
Middle Ages (3) 


A historical survey of the culture of Western Europe from the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the end of the thirteenth century. (Not 
offered in 1950-51.) 


Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance and Kayser 


the Reformation (3) 
Aspects of the development of the modern mind approached through 
a study of the lives and contributions of outstanding personalities © 
the period. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


acr : : 
Nationalism (3) Kayser 
The historical evolution of modern nationalism. 

Summer term 1950 


Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
Main currents in economic, social, and political developments ай 
world relations. Fall term: from the rise of the Kievan state to t е 
Revolution of 1917. Winter term: the Soviet period. Evening. 
History 146x—same as History 146, but offered fall term. Morning: 


Economic History of Europe (3) Leighton 
A survey from ancient times to the present day. Evening. 


Oversea Expansion of Europe (3) Leighton 
International rivalries and the impact of European civilization, ® 
Africa and the Pacific basin since 1500, with emphasis on the nine 
teenth and twentieth centuries, Evening. 

European Diplomatic History (3-3) Davison 
Background of the European state system and of diplomatic prac 


tices and relations since the Congress of Vienna, with emphasis 00 t | 
policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. t 
term to 1871, morning; winter term: since 1871, morning and even! 

ы ne le 
sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term—History 150x (3).) 
to 


39—40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 193-94; History 71-72, 


| ll 25 History 219 

151-52 English History (3-3) Haskett 
A general survey course. Evening. 

161-62 Latin American History (3-3) Wilgus | 
Development of political, economic, social, and institutional affairs of | 
the Ibero-American colonies (fall term) and the period since inde- | 
pendence (winter term). Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) | 

History 161x—same as History 161, but offered winter term. After- | 
пооп, 
History 162x—same as History 162, but offered fall term. Afternoon | 

163-64. Current Latin American Problems (3-3) Wilgus || 
Afternoon. || 

| 

171—72 Social History of the United States (3-3) | 
Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of | 
Agrarian Era, 1607-1861; and the Urban-Industrial Era, 1861 to the | 
Present time. Morning. | 

| 
173 Representative Americans (3) | 
A biographical approach to national history. Some fifty si 
and pivotal personalities in the development of the United States in 
government, business, science, religion, journalism, the arts, and social 


rm. Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


174 Economic History of the United States (3) Gray 
Main trends in the development of American agriculture, industry, 
and trade since 1607, with emphasis on tendencies and problems since 
the Civil War. Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

Ive З . , TE . ! al 

75-76 Constitutional and Political History of the Haskett 
. United States (3-3) 
The programs and conflicts of group interests in America within the 


legal and political framework. Fall term: to the Civil War; winter 
term: since the Civil War. Morning. 


181 А Hears j 22 : 
81-82 Diplomatic History of the United States Merriman 
_ (3-3) 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 


foreign countries and their settlement; and the activities of the Amer- 
ican secretaries of state and diplomatic agents. Fall term: to 1871; 
Winter term: since 1871. Morning and evening sections. (Also 
offered 1950 summer term.) 


83 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) Merriman 
The political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying pos- 
Sessions. Morning 


I M y t . r 
84 Canada and the United States (3) Merriman 
he historical background and main trends in the relationship of the 
two English-speaking peoples of North America. Morning 


I 
91-92 Current History (1-1) Kayser 


Ontemporary events in their world setting. Afternoon. 


193 


194 


199—200 


241-42 


243-44 


245-46 
247-48 


249-50 


261-62 


265-66 


271-72 


273-74 


History of the Near East (3) 


. th . : 
Approval of the instructor is required for registration in each 


Courses of Instruction 


Davison 


The Ottoman Empire and its successors, from the fall of the By- 
zantine Empire to the breakup of the Ottoman Empire. Morning. 


History of the Far East (3) Thompson 


The civilizations of China, India, and Japan, in their relations with 
the West. Morning. 


Proseminar: Reading for the History The Staff 


Major (3-3) | — | 
Limited to majors in History. Readings and discussions on main 
trends in the history of Western civilization, including representative 


selections from the classics of historical literature. Evening. (Also 
offered 1950 summer term.) 
THIRD Group * 
Conference Seminar in Recent European Schoenfeld 
Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Evening. 
Reading Course in Modern European Davison 


History (3-3) 


Primarily for graduate students. Time to be arranged. 


Seminar in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 

Evening. 

Reading Course in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 

Primarily for graduate students. Time to be arranged. 

Seminar in European Diplomatic History Davison 
(3-3) 

Afternoon. (Also offered 1950 summer term—History 249 (3).) 

Seminar in Latin American History (3-3 Wilgus 

Afternoon. (Also offered 1950 summer term—History 262 (3).) 

Reading Course in Latin American History Wilgus 
(3-3) 

Primarily for graduate students. Time to be arranged. 

Seminar in the Social History of the United Gray 


States (3-3) 


fte А 
Afternoon. (Also offered 1950 summer term—History 272 (3).) 


Reading Course in American Social History Gray 
(3-3) 
Primarily for graduate students. Time to be arranged 


third-group course 


History 


Seminar in American Political and Consti- 


tutional History (3-3) 
Evening 


Reading Course in British and American 
Constitutional History (3-3) 


Primarily for graduate students. 


arranged 


Time to be 


Seminar in the Diplomatic History of 
the United States (3-3) 
Afternoon, 


(Also offered 1950 summer tern 


Reading Course in the Diplomatic History 
of the United States (3-3) 


Haskett 


Haskett 


Merriman 


Primarily for graduate students. Time to be arranged. 


Conference Seminar on the De 
of the Foreign Policy of the l 
Evening. 


opment 
1 me 11 
nited St 


Seminar (3-3) 
Prerequisite: approval of the Department 
(Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


Thesis (3-3) 


Time 


Schoenfeld 
3) 

[he Staf 
be g 


The Staff 


Required of all candidates for the Master's degree specializing in his- 


tory. Time to be arranged. 


(Also offered 1950 summer ter: 


Frances 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics, Executive 


Officer 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics 


Minim 


to 
ы 


um requirements for the degree.—See pages 130-31 and 132 


First Group 


1 Food Selection and Preparation (3) Kirkpatrick 
Composition, selection, and preparation of food; analysis of recipes; 
standard products; planning, preparing, serving, and estimating the 
cost of meals. Material fee, $12.50. Morning, afternoon, and evening 
sections 


Clothing: Its Selection, Cost, and Care (3) Towne 
Clothing selection—the economic, aesthetic, and hygienic aspects; the 
application of the principles of color and design to individual selec 
tion; the care of clothing. Morning. 


51x Family Meals (3) Kir kpatrick 


The choice, purchase, preparation, and service of foods: lietary stand- 
ards, food habits, and the nutritional needs of the family: problems 
of purchasing, саге, and use of food by the consumer. Material fet 
$7.50. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) —morning 


53x Family Health and Household Sanitation Kirkpatrick 
ENS À > ; 
Home hygiene and home care of the sick; the principles of house- 
hold sanitation in relation to health and diseases. Material fee, $4 
Morning. 
62 Clothing Construction (3) Towne 


Techniques of construction suitable for cotto 
the use of commercial patterns and their alter: he proper selec: 
tion of color, design, and fabri Material fee, $4. Afternoon an 
evening sections 

Home Economics 62x—same as Hon e Economi 


62, but offered fall 


term. Morning 

71x Costume Design and Fashion Economics (3) Tow 
Factors determining fashions and effect on cost of clothing; problems 
of the consumer of textiles and clothing: historic costume and i 
relation to modern dress Material fee, $3. Aftern 

72x Household Textiles (2) Towa 


and fabrics 
rd for the 


ial fee, $3: 


Properties, uses, and tests of the 
and development of judgment 
consumer of clothing and h 
Morning. 


ifferent ile 
and knowk ige 


ouse-furnishing mater 


(222) 


Home Economics 


77 Marketing (3) 
Purchasing of foods as it relates to the home and to the institution 
(Offered in 1951-52 and alternate years.) 


SECOND GROUP 


102 Advanced Food Preparation (3) Kirkpatrick 
The application of the fundamental processes of food preparation to 


a wider range of food materials and various services for different 
occasions. Material fee, $12.50. Evening. 


106 Quantity Cookery (3) The Staff 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


— 
N 
22 


3 me n" 

Household Finance and Problems of the l'owne 
Consumer (3) 

Economic problems of the family in modern industrial society; family 

income; income apportionment and household expenditures; laws af- 

fecting the home; investments; consumer buying. Afternoon 


I43 Advanced Clothing Construction (3) l'owne 
Problems of clothing construction, including renovation, flat pattern 
designing. Material fee, $4. Afternoon. 


148 Food Problems (3) Kirkpatrick 
Factors affecting the preparation of standard products from the experi- 
mental viewpoint; principles of food demonstrations. Material fee, 
$12.50. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


52x Nutrition (3) Kirkpatrick 
Lecture course on the principles of normal and abnormal human nutri- 
tion. Laboratory work on the calculation and preparation of dietaries 
Laboratory fee, $3. Morning 


154. Diet Therapy (3) 
Study of nutrition as applied to diet and disease. Material fee, $5 
Afternoon 


164 Child Nutrition (3) Kirkpatrick 
Basic principles in nutrition and growth of the infant, pre-school, and 
adolescent child in health and disease. Morning. 


Institutional Management (3) 
Study of «the organization, equipment, and marketing problems of 
institutions, Afternoon. 


House Furnishing (3) Towne 
Home planning from the historic, artistic, economic, and sanitary 
Viewpoints; home furnishings such as linens, dishes, floor covering, 
mattresses, etc. Material fee, $3. Evening. 


181 The Child in the Home (3) Kirkpatrick 
Care and development of children; parent-child relationships. (Offered 
In 1951-52 and alternate years.) 


Courses of Instruction 


192 The Home, Its Management and Equip- Kirkpatrick 


197-98 


ment (3) 
Economical management of the home; distribution of time and energy; 
problems in the selection, arrangement, and care of equipment. (Not 


offered in 1950-51.) 


Supervision of Home Management (3) The Staff 
Field work under supervision. Designed to meet requirements of 
those preparing to teach in federally-aided schools. Time to be ar- 
ranged. 


Special Problems (3-3) The Staff 
Individual investigation or study under the guidance of a member of 
the staff. Suggested problems are: home economics education, mar- 
keting, tailoring, and draping. Program and conferences arranged 
with an instructor. Afternoon. 


Proseminar (3-3) The Staff 


The study of the most recent materials and problems in the various 
phases of home economics. Evening. 


JOURNALISM 


Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., Professor of Journalism, Executive Officer 
Joseph Marshall Mathias, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
Edwin De Frees Neff, M.S., Lecturer in Journalism 

Stanley Samuel Baitz, LL.B., Lecturer in Journalism 

Frank Landt Dennis, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
William Vance Nessly, Lecturer in Journalism 

Robert Earl Harper, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 

Franklin John Ehlert, Lecturer in Journalism 


The major in Journalism (Department 
equired: a minimum of twenty-four 


Courses including 111-12, 116, 151- 
tives in the 


It is recommended that elec- 
junior college be selected from the following: Ecor 2 

ish 71~72, History 71-72, Political Science 9-10, Psychology 1, ‹ 
71-72; and in Columbian College Business Adr ion 
141, 142, 147; English 171-72, ; Geography 51, 182; History 171-72, 


I 78 
174, 181-82, 191-92; Philosophy 172; Psychology 15 


First Group 


71-72 Journalism Survey (3-3) Colby 


The newspaper and society; survey of character and content of lead- 
ing newspapers to develop intelligent reading necessary for 
standing of current events; history of American jou i 
recommended that English 71-72 be taken in conj 
course, Prerequisite: English 1-2 or the equivalen 
evening sections, 


SECOND Group 


= o : ax s РГТ ас 
11-12 Reporting (3-3) Baitz, Mathias 
Techniques of newspaper reporting, instruction and practice in mod- 
ern methods of gatherin : news. Some knowledge of 


e equivalent 


and pr 
typing is desirable. Prerequisite: English 
Laboratory fee, $3 a term. Morning and evening sec 


US re ^ $4 "mE 
115 Copy Editing and Make-up (3) Nessly 
Editing of news prior to publication, the copy desk, head lines, make- 
up, the city editor and his functions. Prerequisite Journalism 111-12 


1 
пе ед ent, uniess taken concurre 


116 Public Relations (3) Harper 
The press and information office, technique of news releases public 
addresses as news, promotion of feature material, the pr 
Public relations in government agencies and commercial 
ments. Evening 


(225) 


14 


7-48 


I99x 


Courses of Instruction 


Feature Writing (3-3) Neff 
Instruction and practice in writing of special newspaper and maga- 
zine articles for sale, material for which is obtained through interviews 
and independent investigation. Prerequisite: English 1-2 or the equiv- 
alent. Morning. 


Newspaper Advertising (3) Ehlert 
Newspaper advertising management, coordination of newspaper adver- 
tising with retail sales patterns, advertising readership, copy prepara- 
tion, production methods. Prerequisite: Business Administration 147. 
Evening. 


Reporting of National and International Affairs (3-3) 
Training in the coverage and presentation of national and inte Ae 
news, special attention to Washington correspondence and press asso- 
ciation reporting. Prerequisite: Journalism 111-12 or the equivalent. 
Laboratory fee, $3 a term. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Editorial Writing (3-3) Colby 
Current events from the standpoint of editorial interpretation, instruc- 
tion and practice in the writing of editorials and columns on public 
affairs. It is recommended that History 191-92 be taken in conjunc- 
tion with this course. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
Morning and evening sections 


Law of the Press (3) Dennis 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publication as 
contempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and 
the newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment 
on public characters, right of privacy. Morning. 


LAW 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., $.].D., LL.D., Professor of Law 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.].D., Professor of Lau 
William Thomas F ryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Lau 
Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.].D., Professor of Law 
James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.].D., Professor of Law 
James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Professor of Law 
George Bowdoin Craighill, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Lau 
James Ward Morris, A.B., Adjunct Professor of Lau 
James Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of lau 
Bolitha James Laws, LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Conder Caywood Henry, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Lau 
John Winefield Jackson, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Elliott DeJarnette Marshall, LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Lau 
Frank Hammett Myers, LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Alvin Leroy Newmyer, LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ustin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law; 
„ Clerk of the Moot Court 

arl Rhorer Price, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Philip Field Herrick, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
aymond Stevens Smethurst, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Tancis Gerald Toye, B.S. in E.E., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
George Edward Monk, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in 

Law 

"ouis Loss, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

harles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Jennings Bailey, Jr., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Nobert Me Kinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Lau 
“Тоу Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A. Associate Professor of 

Law 

ohn Patrick Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
тегтап Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
John Theodore Fey, LL.B., M.B.A., Associate Professor of Law 

avid Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

illiam Lester Griffin, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Assistant Professor of Law 
“uis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Lau 


J 


* On 
leave of absence 1950-41 


Courses of Instruction 


Arthur Selwyn Miller, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
William Leigh Ellis, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law 
John Alexander Kendrick, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Clerk of Moot Court 


Cooper, Murdock 


ıe conduct of business. Casebook to be an- 
nd evening ections (Also offered 1950 sum- 


Merrifield, 


nc 


inced. Morning and eveni 


ec 
123x Criminal Law and Procedure (4) | Cooper, ————— 
Elements of inal liability; specific crim« mbinations of persons 
in crime; c ial procedure. Casebook t announced, Morning 
and evenir ction (Also offered 195 1 r term.) 


129 Legal Method and Legal Fryer, Benson, Merrifield, 
System (4) Zurke, Orentlicher 
Introduction to study of substantive and procedural law, Examination 
і > сопсе ing in method and technique of case law, 
pon modern records in state and federal cases and individual 
f in the use of law books and legal writing. Importance of lan- 
ruage in law and legal reasoning, both apart from and in connection 
ith statutory interpretation and as affected by the use of precedents, 
under the doctrines of stare decisis, law of the case, and res judicata. 
Background on development of the English and American legal sys- 
ganization of the judiciary and the bar, stressing enforcement 
standards. Fryer and Benson, Cases on Legal Method; 
and Benson, Cases on Legal System. Morning and evening 
is. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) p 
Law 129x—same as Law 129, but offered winter term. Morning 
and evening sections. 


tems; 


2i 


et 


I33x Personal Property (4) Fryer 


Concepts of property, possession, and ownership; legal relations with 
respect to chattels and documentary intangibles created by gift, sal 
pledge, lien, bailment, etc. Fraser, Cases on Property, Vol. Il, 2d ed.; 
Fryer, Readings on Personal Property, 3d ed. Morning and evening 
sections, (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


37-38 Real Property (2-2) 3enson, Weaver 


Real property; introduction; estates, seisin, landlord and tenant; fü- 
ture interests at common law and under the statutes of uses and wills; 
merger, elementary study of remotene ]verse posses 
sion; prescription; natural rights. Casebook Morn- 
ing and evening sections. (Also ‹ flered 1950 su 


! 


and powe 
t 


Law 


229 


141 Torts (4) Van Vleck, 
Civil liability for harms to legally protected interests 
Seavey, Cases on Torts. Morning. 

Law 141x—same as Law 141, but offered winter term. 


205 Civil Procedure (4) 
Function and composition of pleadings, including thei 
proof. Emphasis is upon reforms, as exemplified by 
provisions and the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. СІ 


Pleading and Procedure, 2d ed. Morning and evening sec 


214x Constitutional Law (4) 


Merrifield 


Thurston and 


Evening. 


Burke 
r relation to 
modern code 
с, Cases 


a 


Collier 


Historical introduction; judicial approach and methods; doctrine of the 


separation of powers; powers of the National Governmen 


system; relation of the state courts and the federal courts. Dodd 


t; 


Cases on Constitutional Law, 3d ed. Morning and even ng sections 


(Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


223x Domestic Relations (2) 


Marriage, annulment, and divorce; rights of husband and wife: rights 


of parent and child; infants. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


231 Equity (4) 


frauds; mutuality; conditions; defenses: equitable servit 


of an equity court; effect of decrees, interpleader, bills of ү 
on title, rescission and reformation, mistake. Chafee and 


Cases on Equity, 2d ed. Morning and evening sections. 
I950 summer term.) 
Law 231x—same as Law 231, but offered winter tern 


233-34 Evidence (2-2) 
Functions of court and jury; witnesses; hearsay, opinion, 
stantial evidence; proof of authenticity and contents 
McCormick, Cases on Evidence, 2d ed. Morning and ever 
(Also offered I950 summer term.) 


246 Negotiable Instruments (4) 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks, especiall 
Negotiable Instruments Law. Casebook to be announce 
and evening sections. (Also offered I950 summer term.) 

248 Conveyances (2) 


- 


Benson, 
Conveyances, rents, easements, profits, licenses, covena 


Burke, Weaver, — 


Specific performance of contracts: equitable conversion; statute of 


1. Morning 


Fryer 
and circum- 
of writi 


ning sections 


Orentlicher 


y under the 
d. Morning 


nts running 


With the land, and recording. Kirkwood, Cases on Conveyances, 2d 


‚ 2а 


ed. Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


251 Restitution (4) 
Legal remedies for restitution of benefits obtained or confe 


rred by per- 


‘ormance of contract, misrepresentation, mistake, and coercion. (Not 


Offered in 1950-51.) 


2c Ж. : 
53x Unfair Trade Practices (4) 
nfair trade practices at common law and unde 
statutes. Trade-marks and trade names, inclu 


311 


317 


Courses of Instruction 


tion. False advertising at common law, Fed- 


of 1946. Misappropri 
eral Trade Commission jurisdiction over misrepresentation practices. 
Lo jur Dis spar agement of c om] »etitor's goods and 
business methods, State Fair Trade Ac ts (resale f rice maintenance). 
Price discrimination (State and Federal Robinson-P: Act). State 
lucing breach of contract 
ess torts constituting un- 
Oppen- 


teries and pren 


statutes, prohibiting sales below cost. Ind 


nercial bribery. Miscellaneous busin 
ivileged interferences with advantageous business rel: 
heim, Unfair Trade Practices, Cases, Comments and Materials (1950). 
Morning and evening sections 

Wills (2) Benson, - س‎ 
Formation and revocation of wills; testate and intestat e 10 
Mechem and Atkinson, Cases оп Wills and Administr 
Morning and evening section (Also offered 1950 sum 
Sales (2) Orentlicher 
Common law, Uniform Sales Act and related statutes. Intention to 
ire goods); 
specification and appropriation; cash an COD. 
F.O.B., and C.LF. shipments; negotiable bills of lading and ware- 
house receipts; trust receipts; fraud on seller, retention of possession 


f 
4 


er property interest (specific, unascertair 


seller and buyer, including suit for price, 


and bulk sales; remedies of 
tion Mornir and 


stoppage in transit, sc 


5 warranties; n 


evening sections (Also o red 1950 summe 


Partnerships (2) —— 
Nature and formation of partnerships, rights in рї 

relations of partners among themselves, remedies 
tion id win 1 M rnit £ and evening sections 


Davison 
tive bodies; judicial control of admin- 


tr taxation, alien laws. Federal Trade 
Com tion, etc. Katz, Cases on Ad 
trative Law. Morning section (4)—fall term; evening section 
—fall and winter tern 


Mission, workmen's < 


Corporations (4) Cooper 
of capital; powers ar d rights of 


i Warren, 


jns. 


Legal requirements as to contribut 


corporations, corporate offici: sha lers. Berle 


Business Organization—C orporations. Morning and ever 
(Also offered 1950 summer term 


Conflict of Laws (4) \ an Vleck 
Study ot cases involving foreign elem ents; princij le 
and limitations upon its exercise; procedure, torts, work: 
pensation, contracts, family law, administration of estates, 
business associations. Cheat 


erty 
ham, Dowling, Goodri h, and Griswol 
Cases on Conflict of Laws, 2d ed. Morning and evening sections. 


(Also offered 1950 summer term ) 


Creditors’ Rights (4) 
Samedis of unsecured creditors judgments, fraudulent conveyance 
creditors agreements, equity and statuto ry receiverships, and bank- 


runtey à і 
ruptcy. The general approach is that of law administration. 
Summer term 1950 


Law 


321-22 Current Decisions (2-2) Davison 
Required of, and limited to, members of the student staff of the Law 
Review. Time to be arranged. 


324x Federal Jurisdiction (2) Cooper, Burke 
Constitutional origins and powers of federal courts; sources of law 
applicable to them; business and extent of jurisdiction of federal 
courts. McCormick and Chadbourn, Cases on Federal Courts. Morn- 
ing and evening sections 


326x Insurance (2) Griffi 
The insurance device in le, property, and other risks. Vance, Case 
on Insurance, 3d ed. Morning and even 


ig sections 


327-28 International Law (2-2) 
Customary and treaty rights and duties of states; diplomati 
sular agents; treaty interp i t 


ons; nationali y i 
neutrality. Hu ‚ Cases on 
ig and evenir g sectior 


courts; claims procedure; 


national Law, 2d ed 


329-30 Labor Law (2-2) Merrifield, Smethurst 
Laws applicable to strikes, picketing, boycotts, etc.; organization and 


representation of employees; negotiation of collective bargaining 
tracts; inter-union and intra-union relat ( wag 
putes (arbitration, mediation, conci r ( eg 
administrative materials, readings. Morning section | 4)— te 
evening section (2-2)—fall and winter terms. 

332x Legal Accounting (2) — 


À study of elementary accounting principles and techniques, and an 
introduction to the interpretation of financial statements. Evening. 


333-34 Legislation (2-2) Ellis 


Justiciable aspects of the legislati rocess; forms and types 


utes; inciples I 
Read & McDonal 
(Also offered 195 


ire, and 


n Legislation 


335-36 Moot Court (2-2) Laws, Mc 


Edgerton, Myers, Marshall, Jac 


To be taken in the senior year 
Morning and evening sections 


345 Substantive Patent Law* (2) Toye 
tantive patent law; pat i f 
patents. Evening. 


346 Patent Office Practice* (2) Henry 
X Rules of practice appeal and interference procedure. Evening 


= ^ 
La Patent law stud 


w 
346 and 1 
П d Law 
'udent, Who are tak 


ents should take Law 345 and Law 349 concurrently in the fall term and 
$50 concurrently in the winter term Law 349-50 may be taken only by 
ing or have taken Law 345. 


C 


J 
00 


N 


ч 


دی 


Courses of Instruc 


Henry, Bailey 
y the 


Patent Moot Court* (2- 

This course may be elected instead of Law 335-36 to 

Moot Court requirement. Both subjects m ay not be counted toward 
degree. Evening 


ы 


Public Utilities (2) Davison 
Limits of regulation of businesses affected with public interest; ascer- 
tainment of value of property used for the public service and the 
fixing of adequate rates of return. Welch, Cases on Public Utility 
| 3d ed. Evening 

same as Law 351, but offered winter term. Morning 


ects of Corporate Finance (2) Loss 
tate regulation of the distribution of securities, the 

markets, and the corporate structure, managment of 
public utility and investment companies. Primarily the aspects of 
corporate finance dealt with by the Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission, Evening. 


Security Transactions 4) Orentlicher 
Security interests in real and personal property, their creation, transfer, 
en forcement, and extinguishment, together with security problems in 


the fields of suretyship and bankruptcy. Casebook to be Snoad 


Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
g 


Taxation (4) Collier 
Introductory course on basic concepts of federal tax system. Atten- 
tion given to state inheritance and income taxes. Problem of jurisdic- 
tion to tax, construction of tax statutes, methods of judicial review of 
administrative actions in the tax field, modern excise taxes on business 
oncerns. Magill and Maguire, Cases on Taxation, 4th ed. Morning. 


Taxation—Federal (2-2) Price 
1 tax prob- 


Federal incor gift, and estate taxes, and sele 


lems. Evening 


Federal Anti-Trust Laws (4) Oppenheim 
Restraints of trade at common law. Public policy under Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890 and Federal Trade Commission and < layton 
Acts, including mergers, consolidations and n onopoly. Loose associa- 
s, trade associations, interna- 


tion activities (price-fixing agreem 
PM sal - È > 

ional cartels). Specific practices 
M Ivered price syster 


ntenance, 


s, exclusive arrangements and 
ade | boycotts. Patents and copyrights under anti-trust 
dies. Oppenheim, Cases on Federal Anti-Trust Law 


Trusts (4) Weaver 
Creation, elements, administration, enforcement, termination, L iabil ili- 
ties to and of third persons,  Resultir g and nstructive 
Bogert, Cases on Trust s 2d ed. Morning and evening sect 
(Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


546 iaw, denne should take Law 345 and Law 349 concurrently in the fall term and 
346 and Law 350 concurrently in the winter term. Law 349-50 may be taken only by 


are taking or have taken Law 345 


Law 


403-4 Administrative Law Seminar (2-2) Davison 
Research seminar course in special problems, including the study of 
specific administrative agencies, federal or state. Time to be arranged 


406 Aviation Law (2) Rhyne 
Procedure before Civil Aeronautics Board: legal problem 1 
connection with air transportation and airports; interna 
tions and organizations, Evening. 


407x Admiralty (2) — 
Federal and state jurisdiction: 


- . yn 
tracts, torts, crimes, in equ е matters, etc.; laws applicable to 
maritime workers and maritime liens. Evening 


ising in 


jurisdiction over waters, craft. con- 


415-16 Comparative Law (2-2) Murdock 
Historical and comparative study of some of the institutions and 
principles of the Roman and modern Civil Law (law of South and 
Central America and most of the Conti 
those of the Common Law: the 
Evening. 


421 Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Collier 
Research seminar in contemporary problems in constitutional law 


Time to be arranged, 
430x International -Comparative Law Seminar (2) Murdock 


Research seminar in contemporary problems. Time to be arranged 


434 Interstate Commerce Commission Law ———— 


and Procedure (2) 
Interstate Commerce Act; the Inters 


ission; prac- 
tice and procedure before the Comr 


435x Jurisprudence (4) Collier 
History of jurisprudence; schools of jurists, particularly the nine- 
teenth century schools; sociological jurisprudence; theories of justice; 
the nature of law; law and morals; law and the state; the scope and 
Subject matter of law, sources and forms of law: the traditional ele- 
ment; analysis of general legal concepts. Hall, Readings in Juris- 
Prudence. Evening. 


447 Municipal Corporations (2) McIntire 
Municipal corporations: organization, powers, functions and legal rela- 
tions of local governmental units. Tooke and McIntire, Cases on 
Municipal Corporations. Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


448 Government Corporations (2) McIntire 
Federal Corporate agencies: organization, powers, functions, and legal 
relations of functional governmental units separately incorporated 

asebook to be announced. Prerequisite: Law 447. Evening 

451 Trade Regulation Seminar (2) 


- 


Oppenheim 
A research seminar in specific current problems relating to federal 
anti-trust laws and unfair trade practices, Time to be arranged. 


MATHEMATICS 


James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Executive Officer 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Earl Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 
Joachim Weyl, Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 
Louis William Tordella, Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 
Minimum requirements for the major in Mathematics (Departmental) —Fifteen 
credit hours of mathematics beyond calculus, i.e., of approved second- and third- 


group courses. 


First Group* 


The Staff 


rithms; linear equations: con plex n ers; quad- 

duction to theory of equations thematical 

nomial theorer permutations, combinations, and 

t progressions Prerequisite year each 

2 and higl netry Morning and eve- 
ered 195 term.) 

same as Mather s 3, but offered winter term. 


Morning and evening sections 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) The Staff 
ite: tw ars of high school algebra and one year of high 
| geometry, or M 3 (or concurrent registration there- 
for). Morning and evening sections, (Also offere 
Mathematics 6x—same as Mathematics 6, but offered fall term. 
Morning and evening sections. 


requi 


0 


1950 summer term ) 


12 Analytic Geometry (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathemati j 


{ 


igh school вех year oi 


Morning and evening sections. ( Also offered 1959 


summer term.) 
M ti matics 12x—same as Mathematics 12, but offered fall term. 
Morning and evening sections. 


19 Differential Calculus (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Morning and evening sections. (Also 
offered 1950 summer term.) 

Mathematics 19x—same as Mathematics 19, but offered winter 
term. Morning and evening sections. 


2 1 h І , 
* No first-group course in mathematics is available for college credit if the student's previous 
training in mathematics meets the Prerequisite for a higher numbered course 


(234) 


Mathematics 


20 Integral Calculus* (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Morning and evening sections. (Also 
offered 1950 summer term.) 

Mathematics 20x—same as Mathematics 20, but offered fall term 


Morning and evening sections. 


SECOND Group * 


102 Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) 
(Not offered in 1950-51.) 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Scientists (3) The Staff 


Topics from advanced calculus, partial 


ntial equations, vect 
analysis, and complex variables. Prerequisite: Mathematics 132 
Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

Mathematics 112x—same as Mathematics 112, but offered fall term 
Evening 


123x Theory of Equations (3) Johnston 


Morning (Also offered 1950 sun .) 


125 Advanced Algebra (3) Johnston 


Summer term 1950, 


120x Advanced Analytic Geometry (3) Taylor 
Morning 
132 Differential Equations (3) The Staff 
Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
Mathematics 132x—same as Mathematics 132, but offered fa 


Morning and evening sections 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 132 (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


135-36 Projective Ge ymetry (2-2) 


(Not offered in 1950-1.) 


139 Advanced Calculus (3) 


$ 
Morning and evening sections 


Mears, Nelson 


140 Introduction to Analysis ( 1) Mears, Nelson 
Prerequisite Mathematics 139. Evening 

141 Introduction to Infinite Series (3) Mears 
Evening, 


167 Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (4) 
> * 2 p 
E I rerequisite: Mathematics 132. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


є Mathemati, t 20 


їз prerequisite to all second-group courses 


265-66 


295-96 


| 299-300 


Vector 


Evening. 


Mathematical Logic (3) 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Theory of Numbers (3) 


Evening. 


Theory of Functions (3-3) 


Analysis (3) 


THIRD Group 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Infinite Series (3) 


Evening. 


Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Integral Equations (3) 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Differential Geometry ( 


Evening. 


Theory of Groups (3) 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Modern Algebra (3-3) 


Evening. 


Calculus of Variations (3) 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Tensor 
Evening. 


Riemannian Geometry (3) 


Analysis (3) 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Partial Differential. Equations (3) 


Evening. 


Introduction to Topology ( 


Evening. 


Courses of Instruction 


1 


3 


Reading and Research (3-3) 


Time to be arranged 


Thesis (3-3) 


) 


Taylor 


Johnston 


Mears 


Taylor 


Johnston 


Taylor 


Weyl 


Weyl 


The Staff 


The Staff 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Arthur Frederick Johnson, M.E., Ph.D., 
gineering 

Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Professor of Engineer- 
ing Administration 

enjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E.. Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Executive Officer 


Robert Gay Trumbull, B.S. in C.E., Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering 


Professor of Mechanical En- 


Ch 


arles Edward Greeley, B.S. in M.E., Associate Pr ofessor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering 
Frederick Henry Kohloss, B.S. in M.E., LL.B., Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering 
Rudolph Michel, M.S. in M.E.. Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
dward Frederick Kelley, M.S., Ae.E., Lecturer in Mec hanical Engi- 
neering 
[ *rnard Bernstein, B.S., B.M.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
| Richard Lee Fenton, B.M.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
illiam Clayton Justice, B.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Mechanical En- 
gineering 
John Clifford Goff, B.M.E., Associate in Mechanical Engineering 
Ward French Davis, M.S., Associate in Mechanical Engineering 


Minimum requirements for the major.—See pages 112 and 115-16, 


First Group 
I Engineering Survey and Cruickshanks and Staff 
Orientation (1) 
Open to freshmen only. Afternoon and evening sections, 


Mechanical Drawing (2) Trumbull, Kohloss, Davis 


Jrafting-room fee, $3. Drafting (6 hours) —afternoon and evening 
sections, 


[257 


4 Descriptive Geometry (2) Trumbull, Kohloss, Davis 
Jrafting-room fee, $3 Drafting (6 hours)—afternoon and evening 
Sections, 

5 Introductory Naval 4r. hitecture (3) 

Nomenclature, functions, and arrangement of hull structure, equip- 
ment, and machinery for merchant vessels. Lecture supplemented by 


Visits to shipyards. (Not offered in 1950—51.) 


7 Machine Drawing (2) Trumbull, Goff 
rerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4. Drafting-room fee, $3. 


Drafting (6 hours)—afternoon an ] evening sections 


(237) 


8 


[| 101-2 


III—I2 


115-16 


| 117-18 
| 
| 


Courses of Instruction 


Trumbull, ¢ 
Pre requi ite 


Drafting-room 


Mechanism Drawing (2) 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3, 4, and 13. 
concurrent registration: Mechanical Engineering 14 
$3. Drafting (6 hours)—afternoon and evening sections 


off 


or 


fee 


Ship Drafting (2-2) 


Fairing of lines; displacement, stability curves, midship section, general 


arrangements and structural detail plans, machinery details. Pre- 
re or concurrent registration Mechanical Engineering 15. 


Drafting-room fee, $3 a term. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Trumbull, Fenton 


Mechanism (2-2) 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


Mathematics 19 


Prerequisite 
Morning and evening sections 


Mathematics 2 


Elementary Ship Calculations (2-2) 
characteristics, detailed weights, displ: 


Prerec 


“nt, transverse and 
Mechanical Engi- 


Form 
longitudinal 
neering 5. (Not offered 


launching 
in 1950-51.) 


equilibrium 


SECOND Group 


Advanced Ship Calculations (2-2) 
Stabilizi 


strength, 


steering, launching, hull 


basin practice, powering, 
Mechanical Engineer- 


A 
mode 


odability, vibrations. Prerequisite 


ing 16 flered 1950-51.) , 
Ship Design (2-2) 

Prere isite: Mechanical Enginee g I 16 Prerequisite or concur 
rent registration: Mechanical Eng ring 117. Drafting-room fee, $3 


(Not offered 1950-51.) 


Cruickshanks, Kohloss, Bernstein 


a term 
Thermodynamics 
Prerequisite: 


concurrent 


(Also 


introductory study of laws of h transmission 


14; Physics 8 


2 Mort 


Engineering 
Mathem 


summer 


Mechanical 
registration 


offered 1950 


Prerequisite or 


ng and evening sections 


Greeley 
movers 


"EU 
Mechanic 
Calibration 


al Laboratory (2-2) 


of instruments; calorimetry; testing of prime 


auxiliaries, and combustion engines. Eight-hour boiler test require 
› : . 

Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 13-14 and 111-12. Prerequisite 
or concurrent registration: Mechanical Engineering 129. Laborato? 


lee, $6 a term. Laboratory (6 hours)—afternoon and evening 5 


tions. 


Marine Engines and Auxiliaries (2-2) 
Details, arrangements 
bine, and Diesel p opel 
tration: Mechanical E 


in 1950-51.) 


, „а r- 
and pertlormance of steam uniliow, steam мт 
| | Prerequisite or concurrent не 
14, and 111-12. (Not offer 


r 


ngi 


Mechanical Engineer ing 


239 


126 Methods of Manufacture ( 


Fixtures, gauging, tools, 
8 and 14; Civil 


costs. 
Engineering 26. 


^ 


) 


Prerequisite: 
Morning 


Mechanical E 


and ev ening 


Greeley 


secti 


127-28 Machine Design (2-2) Johnson 
With stress-analvsis lectures. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
112 and 126; Civil Engineering 26. 23, 136, and 141. Dr: g-room 
fee, $3 a term. Computation and drafting (3 hours)—Saturday 
morning 

129-30 Power Plants (3-3) Cruickshanks, Justice 
Study of design, layout, installation, and operation of power plants 


and equipment. Prerequisite 


and evening 
131-32 Heating, 
and Refrigeration (2-2) 
Prerequisite 
tions, 


sections, 


Ventilating 


133 Combustion Eine: (2) 
Mechani 


Prerequisite 


136; Electrical Engineering 1 
139 F luid Dynamics (3) 
The heories ot hydro- and 


viscosity, and turbulence, Prerequisite: 


Civil Engineering 14 


Mornin 
140 Dynamics of Mai hine ry (3 


? 
Inertia e ffects, balancing, vibration 
ical Engineering 115; Civil 


evening sections, 


Organiz 
men, Prer 


quisite: Economics 1-2 


ion of an industrial enterp 


Mechan ical 


| Engineering 112; 


) 


ph 


Ealing 123 a 


Manage ment Problems (2-2) 


rise; 


Mechanical Engineering 112. Morning 


enomena. 


145 Production C ontrol and Planning (2) 


Sc pe of 


sy 


production controls, 
tems and methods 


) Prerequisite 
Evening. 


ature and purpose of patents, 
Patent applications, trade 
employee relations. 
“vening, 


marks 
Prerequisite: 


147 Industrial Labor Relations (2 


- 


> 
rerequ 


c 


189-96 Prose mi in 
S 


Mechanical Engineer 


ar in Mechanical E 
aturday morning. 


product analy сы 


\ 


) 


ring 141-42. (№ 


Mech 


Engineering Patent Procedure (2) 


procedures for 


and design 


fechanical 


ngineering 


Civil Er 
Morning and 


nics as 
Mechanical Er 


g and evening sections, 


Engineering 112, 


g, Air Conditioning 


Morning 


Ke hloss 


Greeley 


ineerir g I23 and 


evening sections 


Johnson, Kell ley 


inf 


nced by density 
igineerin 


Johnson, Michel 
Prerequisite: Mechan- 


nd 130 


ргерагіп 
patents, 
Engineering 


(1-1) 


Morning ат 


Feiker 


employer- 
141-42 


t offered in 1950-51.) 


Johnson 


MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Medicine 

Thomas McPherson Brown, A.B., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Exec- 
utive Officer 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Paul Frederick Dickens, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Benjamin Frank Miller, B.S., Chem. Eng., M.D., Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Sol Katz, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Harry Eagle, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Louis Katz Alpert, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Joseph Francis Fazekas, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

Clark Harvey Yeager, M.D., Dr.P.H., Professorial Lecturer on Tropi- 
cal Medicine 

Norman Hawkins Topping, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on 
Rickettsial Diseases 

Monroe James Romansky, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine 

Peter Diacoumis Comanduras, M.D., M.S., Associate Clinical Professor 
of Medicine 

Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

William Travis Gibb, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

John McCallum Evans, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Medicine 

Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine — — 

Carl Leonard Larson, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi- 
cine 

Carl Calvin Dauer, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Assistant Clinical Profess" 
of Medicine 

Samuel Ross Taggert, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicint 

Alfred Henry Lawton, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 

> Medicine 

Benjamin Manchester, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Irving Wolfe Winik, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


(240) 


Medicine 


Clarence Ric 
Medicine 

John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Watson William Eldridge, Jr., M.D., Associate in Medi ine 

Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Pear] Holly, M.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

“awrence Jay Thomas, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

James Joseph Feffer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


“awrence Elias Putnam. A.B., M.D., 
John Watkins Trenis, A.I 


Associate in Medicine 
3., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
*rnard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ndrew Gabriel Prandoni, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Charles William Ordman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Ruth Hechler Wichelhausen, M.D., Associate in Medi ine 
Albert David Kistin, A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
*njámin Callow ay Jones, Jr., M.D., Associate in Medi ine 
ichard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Myer Harold Stolar, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
*nneth McLane Smith, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Ames Edward McCormack, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Sam Thompson Gibson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
W alter Lewis Nalls, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
<uther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
mil Herbert Bauersfeld, A p. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ohn Bayne Marbury, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
"ouis Ross, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Ames Theodore Burns, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Tederic Dunbar Chapman, A.B., M.D., C.M., Clinical Instructor in 


I M edi ine 
i Kerlan, B.S., M.D., C.P.H., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
арр Patterson Beelar, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
red 


rigulio, M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edicine 

"ester Sylvan Blumenthal, А.В, M.D, MS. in Med., Clinical In- 

Structor in M edicine 

amuel Jacob Nathan Sugar, Phar.G., M.D., 
Medicine 

Ph Ney, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

"a Dunlop Ecker, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medie ine 

y 0 Wilmer Latimer Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ilson Jones, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Town, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medi. ine 

ey Solomon Bacon, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
llian stein, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

tam Frank, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Clinical Instructor in 
Jose 


hard Hartman, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
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Stanley William Kirstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James Walling Long, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Ralph Bretney Miller, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Raymond Schwartz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Robert George Taylor, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Charles Waters Thompson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Thomas Stone Sappington, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Maurice Franks, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Charles Edward Law, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Israel Kessler, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Jack Jacob Rheingold, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Francis James Murray, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Robert Lee Brickhouse, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Morris Hirsh Rosenberg, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Hyman Joseph Zimmerman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Maurice Mensh, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Robert Norwood Coale, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Harry Clark Bates, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James Francis Ambury, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

William Otis Bailey, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Edwin Pearson Parker III, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Thomas Joseph Pekin, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Andrew Joseph Brennan, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Eugene Solomon Gladsden, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Jeanne Cecile Bateman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Richard Lee Whelton, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

John William Du Chez, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Thomas Lees Hartman, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edicine 

William Raymond Merchant, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicint 

Sidney Olansky, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Boris Rabkin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Morton Harold Rose, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

George Sharpe, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edicine 

Irene Gorski Tamagna, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Warren Daniel Brill, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Frederick Warren Coe, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Joseph Michael Pisani, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Marvin Fuchs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Frank Goodnow MacMurray, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Med- 
icine 

Ruth Boschwitz Benedict, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Cyril Augustus Schulman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

William Jack Weaver, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Medicine 


James Irving Boyd, M.D., Lecturer in Medicine 
Louis Aleck Craig, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


132 History of Medicine The Staff 
One hour a weck. 
36 Clinical Мі roscopy The Staff 


Conferences and studies in the clinical application of laboratory 
examinations of blood, body fluids, exudates, and excreta. Three 
hours a week 


241 Physical Diagnosis 1 
Theoretical consid 
hour a week. 


The Staff 
erations of the principles of physical diagnosis. One 


N 
++ 
t2 


Physical Diagnosis 11 
Covers not only 
Physical diagnosis 
week, 


The Staff 
theoretical but practical application of principles of 


as related to examination of patients. Six hours a 


244 Introduction to Medicine The Staff 


Lectures covering the principles of internal medicine Preparatory to 


Clinical studies and training in the inpatient and outpatient services 
Four hours a week. 


320 Medical Jurisprudence The Staff 
Lectures on the legal and ethical rights of physicians, and on the 
legal problems with which the physician comes in contact. One hour 
à week for sixteen weeks 

325-26 Clinical Clerkships The Staff 

Training with bed patients under individual instruction designed to 

develop ability in examination of patients and case taking as well as 

Practice in clinical microscopy. Eight weeks. 


327-28 Clini, al Pathological Conferences 1 Brown, Choisser 
Required in the third year. 
findings: detailed case d 
lowed by d 


Correlation of clinical and post-mortem 
escription from the clinical point of view fol. 
emonstrations of post-mortem findings. One hour a week. 


339-40 T'herapeutic 
Conferences 1 
Conferentes designed to emphasize the application of pharmacological 
Principles to the problems of clinical medicine 
349-50 Medical Con ferences Це ЭНЕ 


Two hours a week 


Staff of Medicine and Pharmacology 


One hour a week 


421-22 Outpatient Clinics The Staff 
Individual case studies under personal supervision of the Staff. Daily 
Clinics оп current medical problems and seminars stressing physiolog- 
ical aspects of diseases. Individual examinations and instruction in 
medical specialties. University and Emergency hospitals. Eight weeks. 


Courses of Instruction 


Clinical Clerkship The Staff 

Available at the University, Emergency, Mt. Alto, and Walter Reed 

hospitals. Eight weeks. 

Clinical Pathological Conferences 11 Brown, Choisser 

Required in the fourth year. Continuation of 327-28. One hour a 

week, in rotation. 

Therapeutic Staff of Medicine and Pharmacology 
Conferences II 

Continuation of 339-40. One hour a week. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS * 


Joseph Augustine Connor, Jr, M.D., Major, Medical Corps, United 


States Army, Professor of Military Science and Tactics, Executive 


Officer 


129-30 Elementary Course, Senior Division ROTC 
( First Year) 

World situation, national defense, and ROTC (3); military obliga- 

tions of citizenship (1); organization of the Army (10); organization 

of the Medical Department (5); courtesies and customs of the Sery- 


пе 
ice (2); military law (4); military training (2); medical 
tory (1); mi 


Connor 


military his- 
itary administration (3); examination and discussion (1). 
24 › ы " " * О . Ts x 

“47-48 Elementary Course, Senior Division ROTC Connor 
(Second Year) 
World situation, national defense, and ROTC (3): 
and employment of medical service of field army 


organizatio 
5); duties of the 
Surgeon (3); medical service, zone of communications (3); medical 
Service, zone of interior (3); medical supply (3); introduction to 
map reading (4); health and national security (2); first 

Ing, and 


1 splinting (5); examination and discussion (1). 


329-30 Advanced Course, Senior Division ROTC I 
( First Year) 

World situation, national defense, and ROTC (3); military p 

ventive medicine (20); field medicine and surgery (6); army grad- 

uate professional education program (1); army career (1); examina- 

Чоп and discussion (1). 


d 


aid, bandag- 


Connor 


129-30 Advanced Course, Senior Division ROTC t 
(Se ond Year) 


World situation, national defense, and ROTC (3); military 
ventive medicine (11); medical aspects of atomic warfare (2): 
medica] aspects of chemical warfare (2); military psychiatry (5); 
Personnel management (3); military medical research de 


evelopment 
(3); organized reserve corps (1); mobilization (1); examination and 
Giscussion (1), 


Connor 


n parenthesis indicate the number of hours devoted to the subject. 


in the advanced course are selected from 
course, or | 


nave one year active federal service 


Udents 
tar 


those who satisfactorily complete the 
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rare 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive 
| Officer 

| James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surgery 

| Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
Robert Henry Groh, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neu- 
[| rology 

Paul Chodoff, A.B., M.D., Associate in Neurology 

James Peter Murphy, B.S., M.D., Associate in Neurological Surgery 
George Davis Weickhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
Hugo Victor Rizzoli, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological 
| Surgery 

| Jonathan Marshall Williams, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological 
| Surgery 

| Oscar Legault, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

1 John William Kemble, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

| Marion Ballard Richmond, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
| 249-50 Neurology (elective) Freeman 


Methods of study of the nervous system. Gross and тісгоѕсоріё 
preparations, embryology, comparative anatomy, stimulation and € 


Systematic lectures with lantern slides, illustrating the chief neurologic 
syndromes and their anatomic bases. One hour a weck 
333-34 Neurology and Neurological Freeman and Staff 
Surgery, Clinical Clerkship 
|| Instruction in history, physical examination, ordinary clinical pnr 
cedures. Attendance at neurological operations, Gallinger Hospità^ 
Four students in rotation, two weeks. 
| 335-36 Neurological Conference Freeman and Staff 
| Clinical conference one afternoon a week followed by сїїпїсораїй® 
logic study of specimens from current necropsies. Gallinger Hospit^ 
Two and one-half hours a week. 


| tirpation, human pathology, etc. Laboratory demonstrations. One 
| hour a week. 
| 331 N eurology Shapiro and Staff 


piro and Staff 


Ё 431-32 Neurology Clinic Sha 
| Neurolosic)l i - E s : latory 
|| Neurological outpatient clinic. Consultation of staff оп ambula 2 
І cases, demonstration of diagnostic procedures, disposition of пеш 


H psychiatric cases. Discussion of neuropathologic material. Univers! 


Hospital. Two hours a week. 
433-34 Neurosurgery Watts and suf 
Clinical demonstrations in surgery of the brain, spinal cord, ар 
peripheral nerves. Emphasis is laid upon fundamentals and 
the possibilities of surgery in the relief of symptoms. Universit 
Gallinger hospitals. Section of four students, two hours a week. 


(246) 


и 
у and 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


John Parks, M.S., M.D., F 
Executive Officer 

Radford Brown, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Jacob Kotz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


*nry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 


erbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


obert Henry Barter, M.D., 
Gynecology 

torge Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., 
Stetrics and Gynecology 

“@urence Lee Cockerille, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ob- 
Stetrics and Gynecology 

amuel Mayer Dodek, A.M., M.D., 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 

ton Howard Hixson, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

enry John Russell McNitt, B.S. in Med., M.D., Associate in Obstet- 


rics and Gynecology 
ussel Jon Jansen, 
9Ward Pope Park 
cology 
Oger O'Donnell, Jr, A.B., M.D. 
cology 
James Albert Dusb 
arton Winters R 
cology 
larence Kendall 
ynecology 
rine Elizabeth Parker, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ob- 
win and Gynecology 


lam Dandridge Terrell, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


pee Hazen Shea, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
co 0gy 


Associate Professor of Obstetrics and 


Associate Clinical Professor of Ob- 


Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Clay 


M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
er, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


abek, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ichwine, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


Fraser, Ph.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and 
Kathe 


Julius Robert Epstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
M cology 
Arton Selwyn Kaufman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
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Floyd Sterling Rogers, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Neel Jack Price, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 

Rufus Martin Roll, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Caroline Jackson, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Jeremiah Keith Cromer, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Jed Williams Pearson, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

Thomas Miles Leonard, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

William Thurston Lady, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
G ynecology 

Albert Seymour Bright, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Shirley Sue Martin, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynt 
cology 

Charles Henry Nash, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Roland Essig Bieren, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Супе 
cology 

Alexander Le Sueur Russell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Donald Walters, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Thomas Ashton Wilson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 4" 


Gynecology 
А r : 

54 Normal Obstetrics Fraser, Dodek 
Lectures and demonstrations on the physiology and management ш 
normal pregnancy. One hour a week. 

337-38 Abnormal Obstetrics Nordlinger, Parks 
Lectures and demonstrations on the complications of pregnancy: 
hour a week. 

343 Gynecology Brow? 

24 : . E s , c 

Lectures and demonstrations on the principles of gynecology: О» 
hour a week, 

344 Marriage and Marital Problems Ramsey, Nordlinge! 

A course of instruction in marriage counseling and planned paren 


hood. One hour a week. 


ee 


348 Female Endocrinology and Operative Kotz, Darner 


* ^ 

Gynecology 
Lectures on the 
system and on 


эгїп 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


rsiology and pathology of the female er 


Cs oi gynecological surgery. 


Manikin Dem nstrations 


The mechanism of | 


Clinical Obstetrics 
Senior 


гип 


make postpartum home 


patients under supervision: 
and daily ward rounds in the University 


abor and various types of operative 
onstrated to sections of the class in weekly sessions. 


students participate in prenatal and postnatal 


c 


Clinical Gy necology 


Senior students observe and participat 


clinics, operating rooms, 
and Gallinger hospitals, 


and gyneco 


249 


idrocrin 


One hour a weck. 
Lady 


delivery dem- 


Parks and Staff 


clinic care: 


; Observe the course of labor and deliver 
attend biweekly departmental conferences 


and Gallinger hospitals. 


Parks and Staff 
е in the gynecological work of 
logical services of the University 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Executive 
Officer 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D., C.M., Clinical Professor of 
Ophthalmology 

Richard Wallace Wilkinson, M.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

Sterling Bockoven, M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

Walter Joseph Romejko, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

Carmon Robert Naples, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
mology 

Micollius Noel Stow, M.D., D.M.S., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
mology 

James Spencer Dryden, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

William Paxson Chalfant, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 


mology 
William Joseph Graham Davis, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oph 
thalmology 
351-52 Ophthalmology The Staff 
A lecture course presenting the principles of ophthalmology, with 8 
cial reference to topics of importance to the general practitioner. One 
hour a week for sixteen weeks, 
447 Clinic The Staff 


During medical outpatient service, each student is given individua 
instruction in the ophthalmological aspects of systemic disease. 
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OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B. 
Executive Officer 
William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical P 
gology 
Toy Lee Sawyer, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
rhino-laryngology 
David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngologs 
Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-lc 
Joel Norton Novick, M.S. 
laryngology 
Catharine Birch, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
gology 
Homer King V 
geology 
ames Jerry McFarland, Jr., B 
rhino-laryngology 
Thomas Frasier Williams, № 
gology 


Edward Clifford Jennings, B.S., M.D., 
laryngology 


» M.D,, Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology, 
rofessor of Oto-rhino-laryn- 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Oto- 


aryngology 
» M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino- 


Oto-rhino-lary n- 


ann, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryn- 


S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto- 
1.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryn- 


Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino- 


451 Oto-rhino-laryngology Moffett, Jenkins 
Lectures and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, and d 
the ear, nose, and throat. One hour a week. 


454 Bronchoscopy 


Series of lectures on the fundam 
struments, including both the bro 
Our a week for two weeks. 


456 Clinic 
EU LRF 
Practical clinical instruct 
of the ear, nose, and th 

hours twicé a week 


iseases of 


Davis 
nental principles and the use of in- 
nchoscope and esophagoscope. One 


The Staff 


nent of diseases 
One and one-half 


ion in the diagnosis and treatr 
roat. University Hospital, 


PATHOLOGY 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology, Execu- 
tive Officer 

Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pathology 

Carl Hunt Wells, B.S., M.D,, Associate Professor of Pathology 

Robert Pelley Hill, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


Elson Bowman Helwig, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
Hans Frank Smetana, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 

Henry Rappaport, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 

James Earle Ash, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
Elizabeth Maplesden Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer i" 


Pathology 
259-00 Pathology Choisser and Staff 
Malformations, inflammations, degenerations, and neoplasms; specs 
pat І f the gans and specif eases. The laboratory work 
ts of the gro id microscopic sti f diseased tissues. NecroP- 
e held regularly at the Unive nger hospitals. 


307 Ne ropsy (elective) The Staff 
s assist in the perf е of necropsies. Fresh gross ре, 
d microscopic se rom each case are presented at We 
"nce y literature. relatin "3909 1 ‘owed and pre 
rences. Current literature relating to cases is reviewed à 


ted by the students 


327-28 Clinical Pathological Conference Choisser, Brown 
Required in the third and fourth years. Case histories are presente 
and discussed by members of the staff and student body; necropsy = 

clinical findings are compared, and gross and microscopic specime? 

examined. One hour a week. 


460 Research Choise! 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


PEDIATRICS 


Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Pr ofessor of Pediatrics, Ex- 


ecutive Officer 
Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
dward Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
illiam Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
wis Kaigler Sweet, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pedi- 
atrics 
Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical P 


of Pediatrics 


John Augustine Washington, A.B., B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro 
fessor of Pediatrics 
aron Nimetz. A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


Orothy Steinle Jaeger-Lee, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pedi- 
atrics 


rofessor 


George Maksim, M.D. MS. 
Pediatrie 3 
€Zinald Spe 


in Ped., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


E ncer Lourie, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics—P sychiatry 
illiam Allen Howard, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

ohn Phillip McGovern, B.S. 

John Howell P. 


M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

eacock, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

R erbert Harold Diamond, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
*ginald Henry Mitchell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

w onard Irving Cohen, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


чаагу Katherine Laurence Sartwell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
$ ediatrics 
Char Ross, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

r 


es Frederick St 
ugh Gambel Clark 
erbert Dudley ( 


iegler, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
‚ A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
slick, B.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


256 Pediatrics McLendon and Staff 

“ctures on physiology of the newborn, development, infant nutrition, 
diseases of the newborn, common anomalies and system illnesses of 
Childhood Medical School. Two hours a week. 

357-58 Clinical Clerkship— General 

Pediatrics 

General Pediatric diseases and the newborn Emphasis on history 

taking. and physical examination. Daily ward rounds. Gallinger 

Municipal Hospital. Five students in rotation, two weeks 


Nicholson and Staff 
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359-60 Clinical Clerkship—C ontagious Grosvenor and Staff 
Diseases 
Preventive and quarantine measures. Daily ward rounds and con- 
ferences. Gallinger Municipal Hospital. Five students in rotation, 
two weeks, 

361-62 Clinical Conference McLendon and Staff 
Required in third year. Presentation and discussion of current patient 
problems. Gallinger Municipal Hospital. One hour a week. 

365 Clinical Conference I McLendon and Staff 
Required in the third year. Staff and student discussion of diagnosis 
and management. Medical School. One hour a week. 

457-58 Clinical Clerkship McLendon and Staff 


Full time including assignment to night and holiday admissions. Case 
studies on wards under direct Resident supervision. Ward rounds 
with Staff and Residents. Childrens Hospital. Twelve students, six 
weeks. 


Outpatient Clinics Washington and Staff 
Work in Medical and Specialty clinics including surgery, allergy, 
X-ray, child welfare, cardiology, dermatology, neurology, and chil 
guidance. Childrens Hospital. 


Clinico-pathological Conference McLendon and Staff 
Clinical and pathological discussion of recent patient history an 
laboratory data. Childrens Hospital. 


Group Conferences McLendon and Staff 
Discussion of clinical problems of diagnosis and treatment of current 
patients, Childrens Hospital. Twice a week. 


Clinical Conference II McLendon and Staff 
Required in the fourth year. Case presentation by fourth-year stu- 


dents, Staff and student discussion of diagnosis and management. 
Medical School. One hour a week 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Executive 
Officer 

Erwin Ellis Nelson, M.D., Ph.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Phar- 
macology 

Hugh Hackland Darby, Ph.D., Research Professor of Biophysics 

Aurray Finkelstein, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 

Edward Alpen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


261 Pharmacology The Staff 


Lectures and conferences concerning the interaction of drugs and 
biological systems as a basis for the rational therapy of disease. Five 
hours a week. 


263 Pharmacology Laboratory The Staff 
Laboratory instruction and demonstrations designed to complement 
the above course. Five hours a week. 


265 Chemotherapy The Staff 
Five lectures a week for three weeks. Designed for graduate students. 
361-62 Pharmacological Research The Staff 


Primarily for those properly qualified graduate and medical students 
seeking careers in pharmacology. Hours and credits to be arranged. 
363-64 Pharmacology Seminar (1—1) The Staff 


Recent advances in pharmacology. For those interested in pharma- 
cological research. Two hours a week. 


369-70 Clinical Pharmacology The Staff 
Discussions of the pharmacological basis of therapeutics. One hour 
a week, 

479-80 Special Methods in Research The Staff 


A course to familiarize the student with advanced chemical and 
physiological methods employed in pharmacological investigations. 
Hours and credits to be arranged, 


PHARMACY 


Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy, Executive Officer 

William Paul Briggs, M.S., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacy 

Jane Gass, M.S., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and Pharma- 
cognosy 

Salvatore Joseph Greco, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacy 

John Watson Schermerhorn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry 

Carson Gray Frailey, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Law 

Harold Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Ad- 
ministration 

David Lucian Rice, B.S. in Phar., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 

Carmel Miriam Snow, B.S. in Phar., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


James Johnson Durrett, M.S., Phar.G., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on 
Drug Control Problems 

Carson Peter Frailey, Phar.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer on Indus- 
trial Pharmacy 

Frederick John Cullen, Phar.G., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Drug 
Manufacture 

James Albert Horton, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Drug Trade 
Regulations 

John Christian Krantz, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Pharma- 
ceutical Research 

Justin Lawrence Powers, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Oficial Drug 
Standards 

Robert Lee Swain, Phar.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Contem- 
porary Pharmacy 

George Potter Larrick, Professorial Lecturer on Drug Control 

Robert Philip Fis: helis, B.S., Phar.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer 9" 
Pharmaceutical Organizations 


Minimum requirements for the degrees —See | 


First Group 
. . " "nm 
2 Orientation in Pharma y (1) Bliven 


: рн ut А na health 
A general survey of the field of : rmacv rganizations in tne nea 
protessions; official compendia. Morning 


Pharmacy 


N 
~ 
N 
N 


iermerhorn 

pharmaceutical processes; the theor y and manuf 
opoeial and formulary galen 
the pharma ical 


General Pharmacy (5—5) Greco, S 


cture ol 
prep- 


and i inorgan i 
Sage Of certain Classes of 
2aterm. Lecture (3 


Prerequisite: Bot 


ternoon; laboratory (3 hours)- 


24 History, Literature, and Ethics of Pharmacy Briggs 
The dew lopment 
pharmacy. Morr 


Pharmaceutical Cali ulat 
The system of weights and m 
tice of pharmacy. Morning 


N 
72 


SECOND Group 


(4 ) Greco 


nj scriptions and a study « patib 
rerequisite: Pharmacy 22; concurrent registration rm I1 
aboratory fee, $12 Lecture (2 hours)—afternoon: laborat 
hours) 7 
hours )—afterncx 


103 Dispensing P 


harmacy (4) 
Cont 


tation of Pharmacy 102. Laboratory fee, $12 
irs}; laboratory (6 hours)—afternoon. 


105-6 Pharmaco ol ( 
The gene 


2-2) Gass 

pharmacology; locally acting drugs; chemo- 
ntianemia drugs; endocrine drugs 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration Physiology 115 


1 ч . А 
therapeutic agents апиок 
Vita 


Me rning 


107 Pharmacy Accounting (3) Bobys 


The financial 
Morning, 


records rec in the oper: 


110 Chemistry and Pharmacy of Medicinal Schermerhorn 


Produc ts 


fructu 
struct 


relationship 
ial synthetic 4 


nt non 


medicina d 
IStry 152. Morning 


Chemistry and Ph. 


erequisite or concurrent 


II n jo-e і a : 
I armacy of Medicinal ochermerhorn 
Products (3) 

A continuatio: | 

synthese 1 ch mi n hvsical pror 

Important t i nal rod ary 


165-66 


167-68 


194 


Courses of Instruction 


Advanced Pharmacognosy I (3) Gass 


Microscopic. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 23. Laboratory fee, $12. Time 
to be arranged. 


Pharmacology IT (3-3) Gass 
Drugs acting on the central nervous system, the autonomic nervous 
system, and on specific tissues : toxicology; diagnostic drugs; biological 
assays. Prerequisite: Physiology 115 and 117; Pharmacy 106. Phar- 
macy 166, laboratory fee, $12. Fall term: morning. Winter term: 
lecture (2 hours) —morning; laboratory (3 hours) —afternoon. 


Pharmacology III (3-3) Gass 


Laboratory work in pharm acological technique. Prerequisite: Phar- 
macy 106. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Pharmacy 165. 
Laboratory fee, $12 a term. Time to be arranged. 


Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy (3) Greco 
The study of special problem з in dispensing pharmacy. Prerequisite: 
Pharmacy 103. Laboratory fee, $12. Time to be arranged. 


Quantitative Pharmaceutical Schermerhorn, Bliven 


Analysis (3) 
Drug analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. Laboratory fee, $12. 
Lecture (1 hour); laboratory (6 hours). Time to be arranged 
Pharmaceutical Law (2) C. G. Frailey 
Morning 
Pharmacy Management (3) Briggs 


Policies and operations relating to the management of a pharmacy: 


Morning. 


Advanced Pharmacology I (2) Gass 


Special problems in the field of pharmacology. Prerequisite or 000° 


current registration: Pharmacy 166. Time to be arranged. 
The Staff 


Survey (1) 
Morning. 


A symposium covering the various phases of pharmacy. 


Hospital Pharmacy (2) Rice, Snow 
f 


Organization and function o hospitals; organization and operation 0 


a hospital pharmacy; professio and sickroom supplies; ргеѕсп 
practice in the University Hospital pharmacy. — 
macy 103. Lecture (1 hour)—morning; laboratory (3 hours 
to be arranged. à 


ptio on 
Phar- 


)—time 


Rice, Snow 


ty Hospital 
labor- 


Manufacturing Pharmacy (3) 


The manufacture of bulk pharmaceuticals in the Universi 
pharmacy. Elective for seniors. Lecture (1 hour)—afternoon; 
atory (6 hours)—time to be arranged 


P harmac y 


THIRD Group * 


201-2 Survey of Pharmaceutical Literature (1-1) 


Assigned library research on the development of pharmaceutical lit- 


erature. 


203-4 Special Problems in General Pharmacy (2- 


Investigations of problems involved in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical preparations on a laboratory scale. Laboratory fee, $12 a 
term. 


206 Pharmaceutical Technology (4) 


A study of advanced manufacturing pharmacy, including formula 
development for the different types of preparations. Laboratory fee, 
$12. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (6 hours) 


215-16 Advanced Pharmacology II (3-3) 


Special studies on biological assay лой. Laboratory fee, $12 а 
term. Lecture (1 hour); laboratory (6 hours). 


221-22 Chemistry of Naturally Occurring Organic 


° The gra 
951. 


Medicinal Products (5-5) 
A study of the isolation, chemistry, and relationship between the con- 
stitution and physiologic action of alkaloids, fats and sterols, terpenes, 
carbohydrates, glycosides, and the various biological products. Lab- 
oratory fee, $12 a term. Lecture (3 hours); laboratory (6 hours) 


Chemistry of Synthetic Organic Medicinal 

Products (5—5) 
A study of the chemistry and relationship between the structure and 
physiologic action of hydrocarbons and their derivatives, nitrogen 
compounds, oxygen corr ipound $, sul fur compot und 8, апа organo- metall ic 
compounds, Laboratory fee, $12 a term. Lecture (3 hours); labora- 
tory (6 hours). 


Determination of Ph ysical Constants (2) 
A laboratory and lecture study of the detern cam of physical con- 
aate of medicinal pre scm Laboratory fee, $12. Lecture (1 hour); 


laboratory (3 hours). 


Food and Drug Analysis (4) 


À study óf the com iposition of some con 
Laboratory fee, $12. Lecture (2 hours 


and food products 
aboratory (6 hours). 


Pharmac ology of Anesthetic Drugs (4) 
Theoretical consideration of the pri à 
oratory study of the action of anesthetic Геба 


siology and lab- 
atory fee, $12 


Pharmacology of Autonomic Drugs (4) 
A study of action and interaction of drugs principally influencing the 
autonomic nervous system. Laboratory fee, $12 


duate courses, which are listed in the third group, will not be offered until Septem- 


Courses of Instruction 


230 


295-90 


299-300 


Experimental Toxicology (4) 
Pharmacological action of toxic drugs correlated with chemical and 
pathological studies, Laboratory fee, $12. 


Graduate Seminar (1-1) 
Current problems and trends in pharmacy. Required of all students 
registered for the Master’s degree. 


Research (arr.) 
Investigations of special problems in the major field of study. С redits 


and fees to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) 


Laboratory fee, $14 a term. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Charles Edward G auss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 
Executive Officer 


Mary C arman Rose, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy 


: The major in Philosophy (Field-of-Study).—The major provides an opt 
unity for the student to become acquainted with the history and fields 
Philosophy and with the methods of ү philosophic al analysis 


) . 7 "o, 
Pamphlet, which is av ai lable in the Office of the Dean of Columbian College, or 
Consult + 


Require nents 


з for the Master's degree.—In addition to the гес quirements for the 
- achelo legree with a major in Philosophy th following courses are prerequi- 
te to can i Philosophy 111-12, 113 131 For the Mast er's degree 
E followi: urses are required: Phil 02, 211-12, 213-14, and 
D 6 wledge examination Fr or German must be 
assed bef ond half of the work is 
First Group 
31-52. Intre oduc tion to Philosophy (3-3) The Staff 
rit introduction to the problems of modern philosophy in rela- 
ntific and social developments since the Renaissanc 
and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
SECOND Group 
EM. ә r T 
11-12 History of Philosophy (3-3) Rose 
listory of western philosophy from Thales to Kant. Morning. (Also 
offered 1950 summier term.) 
113 History of Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Gauss 
P hilosophy (3) 
Contionation of Philosophy 111-12. Prerequisite Philosophy 111-12 
1950-51 and alternate years, evening 
121. А p^. م‎ , , 
22 Logic and Scientific Method (3-3) Rose 
1 


he study of formal logic and the means of investigation and descrip- 
tion employed in the sciences; theory of scientific inference and pre- 
ton. Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


131 Ethics (3) Rose 


An examination of ethical theories, the relation of ethics to social 
Science and psychology. Evening 


142 Metaph ysics (3) = 


The problems of metaphysics in the light of their development in 
Contemporary forms. 1950-51 and alternate years, ev 


(261) 


262 


Courses of Instruction 


162 


216 


299-300 


Aesthetics (3) Gauss 
The problems of appreciation and judgment in the arts, and of theories 
i Emphasis on cor porary arts 


of the process of artistic 
and criticism. 1950—51 


years, morning 


n 


-1) Gauss 


American Philosophy ( 
| in the United States and its relation 


A general history of philosop 


to European thought. Evening. 


Philosophy of History (3) Gauss 
Probl (f historical knowledge and expla: ation. Critique of phil- 


osophies о 


S 


history. 1951-52 and alternate years 


Topics in Contemporary Philosophy (3) Gauss 


of selected topic of moment, 1951-52 and alternate 


Intensive 
years 
Major (3-3) The Staff 


Time to be arranged 


? E. Р : 

Proseminar: Readings for the 

Conferences and group discussions. ' 
THIRD GROUP 

The Staff 


: | 
Readings and Research (3-3) 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems: 
Time to be arranged. 
` ч е 1 ‚ "т УТ 
Seminar in Plato and Aristotle (3-3) The Staff 
1950-51 and alternate years, evening. 

Seminar in Seventeenth Century Philosophy The Staff 


Seminar in Kant (3) The Staff 
1951—52 and alternate years 
Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN * 


William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men, 
Executive Officer 

Cecil Wentworth Morgan, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Physical 
Education 

Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education 
for Men 

aymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., Assistant Professor of Physical 

Education for Men 

Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed.. Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education for Men 

Ralph Waldo Foster, A.M., Lecturer in Physical Education 


William Jennings Reinhart, B.B.A., Associate in Physical Education for 
Men 


John Howell Rowland, LL.B., Associate in Physical Education for Men 


ugene Hughy Sherman, Sr., B.S., Associate in Physical Education for 
Men 


This Department inc udes all the recognized athletic activities of the men stu- 
Cents of the 1 

‘WO years o iysical education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11—12) are re- 
quired of all men for graduation, except those students exempt under the regu- 
ations stated on page 39 
Who have ев the University, all fres 
*Xamination. 
registration, 
tion are ther 
endur 


uversity 


í 
I 


п or other undergraduate studen 
led the physical education requirement are given a 
Assignments for medical exan 


ations will be given at the time of 


The students who satisfy the requirements of the medical ex: 
l y skills of agilit 


given a physical efficiency test in the general lx 


Nace. ® апа strength; and in swimming. If the physical efficiency test is 
Passed, the student may elect from tl owing list of ies 
Settino 7 E r 4 
Bote £-up Exercises (stretching exercises) 
oy Building Exercises ( inastic apparatus and weight lifting skills) 
sempetitive Exercises (modified games and sport 
Swimming Exercises (distance, speed, and life К 
If th Es : > a 
the Physical efficiency test is not passed wW e assigned to a 


he paming in the above activitic 
" Department furnishes gymnasium 

Payment, 

: Minimum req 

“Оше о 
Mini 

130-4 


mai equipment upon 


uirements for the Single Major a 
Pages 130-131 and 132. 


mum requirements for the Single-Major Teacher's Course —Ѕее 
I and 133, 


ect-Certif 


ion Teacher’ 


pages 


А " ! 
is not responsible for injuries received in ntercollegiate or intramural games, 


tivities of the departments of physical ес 


(263) 


Jucation 


264 Courses of Instruction 


Minimum requirements for the Physical Education and Recreation Course.— 
See pages 130-32 and 133. 
І Minimum requirements for the minor.—Prerequisite: Physical Education 43-44, 
| 47, 49, and 58. Required: twelve credit hours of second-group courses in Physi- 
al Education, including 103, 113 or 114, and 138. 


| First Group 

| | n ; РЕЧ И 

| 1-2 Freshman Physical Education* (2-2) The Staff 
Four periods of supervised activity a week. Locker and towel fee, $2 


aterm. Assignment for activities and time to be arranged. 


| o " . "m ` 
| 11-12 Sophomore Physical Education* (2-2) The Staff 
Four periods of supervised activity a week. Locker and towel fee, $2 


| aterm. Assignment for activities and time to be arranged. 


| 43-44 Techniques of Physical Education Motor The Staff 


| Activities (2-2) 
| Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. Locker and towel feet 
| $2 а term. Morning and afternoon sections, 
2 , i: , vy Le , 4 ө , P J E ry » `» 
| 45-46 Methods of Teaching Physical Education The Staff 
| Activities for Secondary Schools I (2-2) 
|| Methods and materials for teaching (1) recreational dance—folk, 
|! square, and ча! dance 2) individual and dual sports—tennis, got 
I i 1 1 + 
І archery, swimming, badminton, bowling Locker and towel fee, #2 
| а тегт, Afternoon 
|| 
| 47 Introduc tion to Physical Education (2) Myers 
| An orientation course presenting the problems of physical education, 
| vocational analysis, scientific foundatior ope of field Morning. 
| К . , , 
| 48 Introduction to Recreation (2) Myers 
| The role of recreation in m living; current practices in commu- 
| nity recreation work; standar of training, experience, and salary» 
{| types of leadership needed 1 t ] 
| a 
е 
| 49 Human Anatomy (3) [at 
| The structure of the human body. Basic course for physica! educate 
| majors. Also open to both men and women not majoring in. physic 
| education. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or logy 1-2. Morning. 
| ps e т 
І 50 Kinesiology (3) Tate 
| A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of : n 
| action of muscles in physical education activities. Prerequisite е 
approved course in anatomy. Morning. 
| = ML P کر و‎ e s . 7 — 
$1-52 Physical Education in the Elementary سے‎ 
| School (2—2) 
"eie i m i я еу 
Physical growth and development of the child and adolescent. — 
of age characteristics and organization of physical education activi 
— у am 
* Freshmen and sophomores in the School oí Engineering and the School o! Pharmacy реу 


required to take two, instead of four, periods of physical education a week lor whic 


| receive one, instead of two, credits a term reet. 
уйу cou 


$ The locker and towel fee is required X the acti 


lor registration in one or more « 


Physical Education for Men 265 


for the various age levels in elementary school, playground, and set- 
tlement house programs. Methods and materials in tumbling, games, 
rhythms, and self testing activities. Afternoon. 


58 First Aid and Care of Athletic Myers, Lawrence 
Injuries (2) 
Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with special 
reference to first aid, bandaging, and massage. A practical course. 
Prerequisite: Biology 1~2 or Zoology 1-2. Afternoon 


SECOND Group 


103 History and Principles of Physical Education (3) Atwell 
Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical education. 
Study of aims, objectives, and philosophy of physical education 
Morning 


105-6 Corrective Physical Education and Physical Lawrence 
Examinations (3—3) 
Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical examination 
methods for the diagnosis of postural defects, prescription of exercises 
and program adaptation. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2 
Morning. 
109-10 Leadership Organi 
Program (2-2) 
Principles of administration, organization, and supervision of intra- 
mural activities in the physical education program of the junior } 
school, senior high school, and college. Afternoon. 


113-14 Methods and Practice in Teaching Physical The Staff 
Education Activities (2-2) 


- 


tion in the Intramural Krupa 


Principles and methods applied to learning and teaching physical 


education activities. Supervised laboratory. Morning and afternoon 
sections, 


I15-16 Method; of Teaching Physical Education The Staff 
Activities for Secondary Schools II (2-2) 
Locker and towel fee,* $2 a term. Section A (women): modern dance: 
team sports—field hockey, basketball, softball, soccer, speedball, vol- 
leyball. Afternoon. Section B (men): Sports—football, basketball, 
baseball, track and field. Afternoon 


School and Commu nity Health Programs (3) ————— 
Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources of 
material for general health knowledge. Prerequisite 
Zoology 1-2. Morning. 


122 Methods and Materials of Health Ue 
Education ( 3) 
Ürganization and presentation 
rerequisite: Biology 1-2 í 
— 
* 
The locke: and towel fee 


Biology 1-2 or 


Ith materials for each age leve 
2. Morning 


is required for registration in one or more of the activity courses 


131 


161 


162 


Courses of Instruction 


Tests and e in Physical Atwell 
Education (3 


Critical survey of tests in physical activities, methods of test con 


struction, elementary statistics. Morning. 


Camp Leadership (1) -— 


Afternoon, 


Observation and Practice Tea. hing (3-3) Atwell, Myers 
schools in Washington and the vicinity. 


credit hour. Time to be arranged 


Survey course in camp counseling. 


Assignments are 


Practice te 


Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms jurtner 


present day recrea- 


e, practice 


hniques nd composition. 


n of Atwell, Myers 


| Ad ministr ratu 
“етме (3) 


equipment, and [ 


Group Leadershit 


" , , 
Grou b Leadership 


Fall term: organizatior physi ecreatior gram. 
Winter term: ol speci recreationa activi 
ties, such as g à natur 
h | 
5 ng 


wa 


Community Organization for Recreation (3) Brightbill 


reation 


Resources, principles, and methods in rganizing community rec 
services. Evening 
Administration and Super of Brightbill 


мыз 2? 
Recreation (3) 
Fa actors ar nd problems in administering re reation including survt 
vislati " (s 25 А and sublic 
legislation, program, area, facilities, leadership, finance, апе f 


relations. Evening. 


THIRD GROUP 
Morgan 


and curriculum 
licies; 


Problems in Physical Education (3) 
upervi ion, 
am planning ро! 


Рог experienced teachers. Orgar 
problems growing out of cur 


competition. 1950—51 апа alternate years, evening. 


ues; progré 
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220 Problems in Health Education (3) 
Health needs; policies and program planning; use of community re- 


1950-51 and alternate years, 


sources; promising practices in the fiel 
evening. 


Evaluation in Physical Education (3) Phillips 
Planning the evaluation program; review of outcomes; analysis of 
tests and standards; administration and interpretation of tests: guid- 
ance. 1951-52 and alternate years, evening 


Physical Education for the Atypical (3) Morgan 
Adaptations of activities to meet the special needs of students with 
physical disabilities resulting from such conditions as postural devia- 
tions, cardiac irregularities, operations, and poliomyelitis. 1951-52 


and alternate years, evening. 


(roo м 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN * 


Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women, 
Executive Officer 

Bernath Eugene Phillips, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Physical Edu- 
cation 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 


tion for Women 
Elizabeth Burtner, A.! 


Women 
Marjorie Tate, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 


{., Associate Professor of Physical Education for 


W omen 
Charles Kestner Brightbill, M.B.A., Lecturer in Physical Education 
Nancy Rupp, B.S., Instructor in Physical Education for W omen 
Helen Taylor Harris, A.M., Associate in Physical Education for Women 
Louise Packer Seager, Associate in Physical Education for W omen 


Two years of physical education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12) are f€ 
quired of all women for graduation, except of students exempt under the regula 
f | "dical 1 physical examina- 


ll a complete 


tions stated on page 39. In the fal 
tion is given each student for the purpose of discovering individual needs Those 
examinations indicate the desirability of remedial or restricte 


students whose 1 
activity are assigned to a program especially adapted to their needs. This lim- 
ited program includes moderate sports and individual exercises in small groups 
under careful supervision. 

The required costume for physical education classes may be purchase 


Cooperative Store. 


„d at the 


in Junior College 


Minimum requirements for the maj r.—For the first two years in | 
see page 59. For the last two years in hool of Education sce pages 133-34 
Students desiring to prepare themselves to teach another subject in addition tO 
physical education may do so by choosing their elective hours in one subject- 
matter field with the advice of the Dean of the School of Education 


First GROUP 
rhe Staff 


1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 
] recrea- 


h, physical education, anc 


One period of fundamentals of h 
tion, and two periods of activity a week 

Fundamentals of | , ation; study of 
the factors involved in the maintenance of health and in the efficient 
use of the body, and practice in activities adapted for leisure time. 
Morning and afternoon sections 

Activities: riding, field hockey, folk and square dance, modern 
dance, bowling, ice skating, roller skating basketball, badminton, 


! 


Ith, physical education, and recre 


. , mes, 
* The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or intramural $4 


or in any of the activities of the departments of physical education 


(268) 


11—12 


43-44 


45-46 


49 


wn 


58 


ures | 


9cker and towel fee is required for registration in one or more of the activity 


Physical Education for Women 


individual body mechanics, swimming, tennis, softball, archery, golf, 
canoeing. Locker and towel fee,* $2 a term. Morning and afternoon 
sections 


Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 

Activities: same as Physical Education 1-2. Locker and towel fee,* 

$2 a term. Two periods a week; morning and afternoon sections. 

Techniques of Physical Education Motor The Staff 
Activities (2-2) 

Fundamental skills, 


а term 


, and organization. Locker and towel fee® $ 


sect 


oon 


Morning and after: 


Methods of Teaching Physical Education 

Activities for Secondary Schools I (2-2) 
Methods and materials for teaching (1) recreational dance—folk, 
square, and social dance; (2) individual and dual sports—tennis, golf, 
archery, swimming, badminton, and towel fee* $2 
à term, Afternoon 


The Staff 


1 
bowling Locker 


) Myers 


Introduction to Physical E ) 
c problems of physical education, 


An orientation course presenting tl 
vocational analysis, scientific foundations, and scope of field. Morning. 


[27 


Introduction to Recreation (2) 
The 


Myers 

role of recreation in modern living; current practices in com- 
uty recreation work; standards of training, experience, and salary; 
types of 


leadership T ime to be arranged 


Tate 
Basic course for physical educa- 


Human Anatomy (3) 
The structure of the human body. 


ton majors. Also open to both men and women not majoring in 
physical education. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 
Morning 

Kinesiology (3) late 


1ism of movement, analysis of the 
education activities. Prerequisite: an 
Morning. 


A study of the anatomi 


action of in physical 


approved course in anatomy 


muscics 


Physical Education in the Elementary 
School (2- 2) 

Physical growth and development of the child and adolescent. Sur- 

vey of age characteristics and organization of physical education activi- 

иез for the various age levels in elementary school, playground, and 

Settlement house programs. Methods and materials tumbling, 

games, rhythms, and self-testing activities. Afternoon 


First Aid and Care of Athletic 
Injuries (2) 

revention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with special 

reference to first aid, bandaging, and massage. A practical course 

Prerequisite Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. Afternoon, 


of 


Myers, Lawrence 


Courses of Instruction 


N 
N 


دی 


* The locker and towel fee is required for regist 


SECOND Group 


History and Principles of Physical Atwell 


Education (3) 
of history as it relates to contem porary phy 
of aims, objectives, and philosophy of physi 


cal education. 
al education. 


Corrective Physical Education and Physical Lawrence 

Examinations (3-3) 
Cause and correctior body mechanics, physical examination 
f tl ects, prescription of exer- 


Prerequisite Biology 1-2 or Zoology 


Leadership Organization in the Intramural Krupa 
Program (2-2) 


Principle f 1 tration, organizati yn, and upervis ion of intra- 
mural acti in the physical ed in program of the junior high 
sch 0 hool, and col le ge After ioon 


Methods ani d Practice in Teaching Physical The Staff 
[ Activities (2-2) 


's and рм" applied to learning and teaching physical edu- 


tivities. Supervised laboratory. Morning and afternoon 
Methods of Teaching Physical Educ ол The Staff 
‘vities for Secondary Schools I 2—2) 
п): modern dance; tean KE ld hockey, basket” 
soccer, $} volleyball. Afternoon, Section 
footba l, baseball, track and field, Locker 
2 a ter! Юг 
+ J, е 4 P 1 p — 
School and Community Health Programs —— 


(3) f 
Health services ful environment, health instruction, sources 0 
material for general health knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 o 
Zoology 1-2. Morning 
Methods and Materials of Health کے‎ 

Education (3) 


Organization and presentation of health materials for each age level. 
Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. Morning. 

"i ee rell 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Atwe 


Education ( 3) 
Critical survey of tests in physical activities, methods of 
struction, elementary statistics. Morning. 


C amp Leade ership (1) سے‎ 
Survey course in camp counseling. Afternoon. 


test Con- 


e 
ty cours 
ration in one or more of the activity 


Physical Education for Women 


133-34 Observation and Practice Teaching Atwell, Myers 
(3-3) Ra 
Assignments are made to schools in Washington and the vicinity 
Practice teaching fee, $8 a credit hour. Time to be arranged. 


136 Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms Burtner 
(3) 
The development of dance from primitive ritual to present day recre- 
ational and art forms of the dance. Includes ethnologic dance, prac- 
tice and discussion of fundamental movement tec ] cor 
sition, Evening 


and compo- 


w 
D 


Organization and Administration of Atwell, Myers 
Physical Education (3) 

Organization and administration of physical education pr 

elementary and secondary schools and in colleges. Study of 

fields, equipment, and program. Morning 


151-52 Group Leadership Activi 


ties I ( 


incance, 


Fall term: groups 


methods, professional and volunteer 
ment programs. Winter term: af 
activities. 1951-52 and alternate y 


ra М З wm А 

153-54 Group Leadership Activities II (3-3) 
Fall term: organization and direction o 
Winter term: organi ] 


zation and direction | 
tes, such as arts and crafts, dramatics, group singing, and nature 
walks 1950-51 and alternate years, evening 


I61 Community Organization for Recreation Brightbill 
(3) 

Resources, prir 

services, Ev 


ples, and methods in organizing community recreati 


162 Administration and Supervision of Brightbill 
Recreation (3) 
Factors and pro 


lems in ring recreation including surveys 
legislation, program, area, 
relations. І 


leadership, nce, and pu 


ening, 


THIRD GROUP 


> . , . "7 " 

211 Problems in Physical Education (3) Morgan 
For experienced teachers. Organization, supervision, and curriculum 
Problems growing out of current issues; program planning policies; 


Competition, 1950-51 and alternate years, evening 


?20 Problems im Health Education (3) 


Health needs, policies and program planning, use of community re- 
sources, pr ng practices in the ld. 1950-51 and alternate 


years, evening 


231 


Courses of Instruction 


Evaluation in Physical Education (3) Phillips 
Planning the evaluation program, review of outcomes, analysis of 
tests and standards, administration and interpretation of tests, guid- 
ance. 1951-52 and alternate years, evening. 


Physical Education for the Atypical (3) Morgan 
Adaptations of activities to meet the special needs of students with 
physical disabilities resulting from such conditions as postural devia- 


ir 


tions, cardiac irregularities, operations, and poliomyelitis. 1951-52 and 
alternate years, evening 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE 


Charles Samuel Wise, B.S., M.D., Professor of Physical Medicine, 
Executive Officer 

Alvin Knudson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physical Medicine 

Jasper Wayne McFarland, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Physical 
Medicine 

Dorothy Emily Voss, Ed.B., R.P.T.T., Assistant in Physical Medicine 

Marjorie Ionta, B.S., Assistant in Physical Medicine 


150 Elements of Physical Medicine The Staff 
In arrangement with the Anatomy Department, lectures and demon- 
strations of the various tests and measurements are employed in the 
evaluation of physical disability. Emphasis is placed on normal and 
abnormal peripheral nerve testing (electrodiagnosis), muscle testing, 
joint range, and other physical disability measurements. 


351-52 Advanced Physical Medicine The Staff 
Lectures and demonstrations concerning the various techniques, clin- 
ical applications of physical medicine, and rehabilitation to be inte- 
grated with the teaching of the associated medical and surgical spe- 


cialties. 
467-68 Clinical Studie: The Staff 
Clinical teaching and demonstration at the University Hospital 
485 Research The Staff 


Hours to be arranged 


PHYSICS 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Executive Office 


Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

George Antony Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical 
David Bulkley Langmuir, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Phy 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Professor of Physics 
Robert Randal Meijer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
—, Assistant Professor of Physics 
Arthur Castner Christman, Jr., M.S., Instructor in Physics 
Jean McQuiston Coover, A.M., in Ed., Instructor in Physics 
William Franklin Heckert, B.S., Instructor in Physics 

Charles Ravitsky, M.S. in Ed., Associate in Physics 

Albert Prentice Kenyon, A.M., Associate in Physics 

Philip Krupen, A.M., Associate in Physics 

John Newell Tevis, A.M., Associate in Physics 

DeWitt Fisher, A.M., Associate in Physics 

Walter Louis Asling, A.M., Associate in Physics 


The major in sics (Departmental). —Prerequisite: Physics 6, 7, 
Chemistry 21; Mathematics 19 and 20. Required for the Bachek 
hysics 101, 102, 105, 106, 113-14, and 155 or 156; Mather 


Bac ience degree: same as for the Bachelor « 


degree ) 
Required for 
gree, plus Mathematics 171. 


First Group 


Physics 


sics 


8, and 55; 
r of Arts 
matics 132 
f Arts йе 


and Staff 


5 General Ph $ (3) Koehl 
the scier 1 as used in the study of energy 
n al f ls, liqui nd gases; f henomena 
of heat and light high scho le and plane 
geometry, Material fe re (1 recitation (1 hour); 
laboratory (214 hours afternoon, and evening sections. 
Also offered I950 sun 
Physi 5X—same a but offered winter term Lecture 
(1 h lorning an t ecitatior —morn- 
ing, afternoon, and tions: laboratory (2% hours ) —morri* 
ing, afternoon, ar 1 
6 General Physics (3) Cheney and Staff 
Mech nics, wave-motion, sound, and optical ir truments. Offered 
winter term. Prerequisite: Physics hool algebra and piane 
geometry. Material fee, $ Lecture r recitation (1 hour); 
laboratory (214 hours). Morning, afternoon, and ev g sectio! 
(Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
* This prerequisite may be waived for students who have credit for a school physics 


t h \ T І | 
course which ided individual laboratory work, providing they pass the qualifying 
given at the dates specified in the University calendar 


(274) 


examination 


E 
/ 


Un 
от 


IO! 


102 


105 


106 


(€ 

. " 

is 
Ourse whic 
tiven at the 


prerequi site may be waived for students who have credit for a 


275 


General Physics (3) Meijer and Staff 


entary electricity and magneti ism. Offered fall term. Prerequi 


Physics 5%; high school alge and plane geon Mater 
fee, $6. Lecture (1 hour); recitation (1 hour); ry 
hours). Morning, afternoon, and evening sections о ¢ 


1950 summer term.) 


General Physics (3) Meijer and Staff 
` | of Modern Physics —The experin rental evidence с 
ays, and radiowaves; electro 
mic and molecular 


waves and quan 
her el mentary par 
ar physics. Prerequisite: Ph 


1g sections (Also offered 1950 


cernin 


proton ticles; at 


ture; 


and eveni 


Physical Measurements (2) Cheney and Staff 
hods of precise measurement in the scv- 


Theory and use of the 


eral fields of physics. Prerec mi ite: Physics 6 and 7. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Mathematics 19. Material fee, $6. Lecture 
(1 hour) —afternoon and ever ing sect laboratory (2% hours) — 


morning, afte 
term.) 


100n, and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 sum 


SECOND Group 


Mechanics (3) Koehl 


Static 8, elastic А dynamics of solids fluids, and gravitati 
Prerequisite: Physics 6; Mathematics 20. Mi rning 


Heat and Thermodynamics (3) C heney 
Thermometry, calorimetry, heat conduction, the laws of thermo- 
dynamics with application to physical systems. Prerequisite: Physics 


8; Mathematics 20. Morning. 


Principles of Electricity (3) Cheney 
Fundam | phenomena of electricity and magnetism; circuit theory, 
including elementary alternating-current circuits, terrestrial magnet- 
i mospheric electricity. Prerequisite: Physics 8; Mathematics 


ism; 


М 


20. Evening 


Koehl 
1 theory of wave motions; interference, 
and dispersion of light; laws of black-body 
ite: Physics 8: Ma (Also 


| 20. Evening. 
ed 1950 summer term.) 


e 
rad 


offer 


Atomic and Molecular Physics (3-3) Meijer 


lectr phot 


Constituent particles of matter, pr perties of the electron, photo- 
electric effect, X-rays, elemer nts of the quantum theory, spectra and 
Structure of atoms and molecules, and introduction to statistical 
Physics. Prerequisite: Physics 8; Mathematics 20. Morning and eve- 
ning sections 


school physics 
included individual laboratory work, providing they pass the qualifying examination 
dates specified in the University calenda 


IQI 


Courses of Instrui tion 


Nuclear Physics (3) Gamow 
Radioactivity, nuclear transformations, new particles; astrophysical 
applications. Prerequisite: Physics 113-14. Evening. 


Modern Cosmology (3) Gamow 
Structure of stars; nuclear energy sources of stars; stellar evolution 
and explosions; Einstein theory of gravitation; relativistic cosmology; 
expanding universe; origin of gal laxies, stars, and planets. Prerequisite: 
Physics 123; Mathematics 132. Evening. 


Sound (3) Cheney 
Production, propagation, and detection of sound waves; vibrations of 
sounding bodies; acoustic instruments and acoustic measurements. 
Prerequisite: Physics 8; Mathematics 20. Evening 


Electronics (3) Brown and Staff 
The phenomena of electron em ission from solids; the physical prop- 
erties of electron tubes, and the principles underlying their basic 
applications. Prerequisite: Physics 8 and $$, and Physics 105 07 
Electrical Engineering 10. Material fee, $6. Lecture (2 hours), 
laboratory (2 hours)—afternoon and evening sections. 


Electronic Circuits (3) Brown 
A continuation of Physics 132. Includes basic radiofrequency appli 
cations of electron tubes, and special types of tubes such as kly- 
strons, resnatrons, and magnetrons, Lectures and problems. Pre- 
requisite: Physics 132; Electrical Engineering 107. Evening. 


Advanced Physical Measurements (3-3) Meijer 
Optional programs of experiments in electricity and magnetism, optics; 
or atomic physics. Corresponding prerequisites are Physics 105, 100, of 


113. In addition, Physics 55 is a general prerequisite. Material fee, 


$6. Afternoon and Saturday sections. 


Principles of Nuclear Piles (3) Beckerley 
Review of nuclear physics, neutron reactions, fission process, slowing 
down and diffusion of neutrons, basic pile theory, engineering prob- 
lems associated with chain-reacting piles. Prerequisite: Physics 
Mathematics 2 

Summer term 1950 


THIRD Group 


Classical Physical Theory (3-3) L angmuif 


Fall term: dynamics of systems of particles and of rigid bodies; 8%; 
ized coordinates. Winter term: dynamics of elastic bodies 4? 


crai 

fluids; electromagnetic field theory. Prerequisite: Physics 101, 10%, 
and 105; Mathematics 132 and 171. Evening. 

Electromagnetic Radiation (3-3) Brows 
Electromagnetic theory as applied to light and radio waves, ыз 
especial consideration given to “micro-waves”. Prerequisite: Mee 
105 and Mathematics 132, or the equivalent. 1951-52 and alternat 


years, 


215 Physics of the Solid State (3) 


ы 


299-300 Thesis (3 3) 


: Physics 277 


л 


Meijer 
Theory and experimental techniques connected with the principal 
Properties of the various solid types. Topics to be discussed in- 
clude the structure of solids, their thermal and mechanical properties, 
the electronic behavior of metals, semiconductors, etc., a 
netic and optical properties of solids. Prerequisite: 
Evening. 


d the 


mag- 
113-14 


/81С8 


Quantum Mechanics (3-3) Gamow 
Formulation and application of laws holding within the ato 
relation of these laws to those of classical physics. Pre 
Physics 113-14 and 211-12. Evening 


Electron Dynamics (2) Langmuir 
Emission of electrons; behavior of electrons in free spaces; behavior i 
axial fields, as in electron-optics, effects of time variable. Prere 
site: Physics 132; Mathematics 132. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


Advanced Laboratory (3-3) Brown 
Special topics, One term of this course is required of all Master’s 
candidates in physics, Not open to undergraduates, Material fee, 
$6 а term. Afternoon and Saturday sections. 
Seminar: Recent Developments in 
Physics (1-1) 

Individual investigations of special problems. All students registered 
for a Master’s degree in physics are expected to attend this seminar 
during residence for the degree, and to take part in its programs 


Credit for participation in the seminar work may be obtained by 


Cheney and Staff 


registering for this course during the last two terms nce; this 
credit, however, is based upon the seminar v ng the entire 
period of reside: Alternate weeks, evening 


The Staff 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology, Exec- 


utive 


Chester E 


Officer 


lwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 


Joseph William Still, M.D., M.P.H., Instructor in Physiology 
Katherine Virginia Greene, A.M., Instructor in Physiology 


115 


117 


159-60 


169-70 


179-80 


Physiology (3) Leese and Staff 


Lectures for academic students covering the fundamentals of physi 
ology in its various subdivisions. Prerequisites: one year of general 
science or one term of a biological science. Section A: Tues., Thurs, 
and Sat, 9:10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to 6:25 Р.М: 
The Staff 
or academic 
115 oF 


Experimental Physiology (1) 

Laboratory exercises in the fundamentals of physiology, f 
students. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Physiology 
the equivalent. Material fee, $12. Sat., 10:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


Albritton 
pta- 


Physiology of Endocrine Activity (2) 
The circulatory, metabolic, reproductive, growth, and other ada 
tions, immediate and long term, accompanying and affecting €?" 
docrine activity. May be taken for two credits with additional wor 
Prerequisite: Physiology 115 or the equivalent. Tues. and Thurs» 


5:10 Р.М. 

The Psycho-physiology of Personality (2) Leese 
Lectures on the genesis and expression of personality, with emphasis 
on the physiological approach. Prerequisite: Physiology 115 oF t е 
equivalent and general psychology. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 Р.М. 


Advanced Physiology The Staff 
One hundred physiological lectures and one hundred thirty laboratory 
hours devoted to the major divisions of the subject. For Med! 
Students. 


Experimental Method (1-1) Albritton 


P. М y m 1 L ^ è " e 9 . . » a- 
Design of controlled experiments in medical or biological шуб, 
gn; criticism and judgment of evidence; and ос 
nificance of experimental results. Sat., 12:00 


tion; errors in de 
of the statistical sig 
1:00 Р.М. 


Problems in Physiology Albritton and suf 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


The Staff 


Physiology Seminar (1-1) 
Weekly throughout the year, 


(278) 


Physiology 


231 Advanced Physiology of Albritton and Staff 
Circulation and Respiration (2) 

Lectures on blood, heart, circulation, respiration, and acid-base bal- 
ance. Two hours a week, to be arranged. 


234 Advanced Physiology of Nutrition, Steinman and Staff 
Metabolism, and Excretion (2) 
Lectures on nutrition, digestion, metabolism, excretion, temperature 
regulation, and water balance. Two hours a week, to be arranged. 


236 Advanced Physiology of the Endo- Albritton and Staff 
crine Glands and Reproduction (1) 
Lectures on ductless glands, hormones, humoral agents, and repro- 
duction. One hour a week, to be arranged. 


238 Advanced Physiology of the Neuro- Leese and Staff 
Muscular System (2) 
Lectures on sensory reception, central nervous processes, somatic and 
visceral motor activity, and the behavior of smooth and striped 
muscle, Two hours a week, to be arranged. 


240 Advanced Experimental Physiology (3) The Staff 
Laboratory work only. Correlated with the lectures in courses 231- 
238. Material fee, $25. Nine hours a week, to be arranged. 


295-96 Research Albritton, Leese, and Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) Albritton, Leese 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

John Albert Tillema, Ph.D, LL.M., S.J.D, Professor of Political 
Science 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law, Exect- 
tive Officer 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political 
AY, tence 

Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public Admin- 
istration 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr. Jur., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science 

Allen Dailey Manvel, A.B., Lecturer on Public Administration 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

William George Torpey, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 

Floyd Millard Riddick, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

Thomas Ewing Cotner, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

Roy Malcolm Melbourne, A.M., Lecturer in Political Science 

Harvey Porter Hall, A.M., Lecturer in Political Science М 

Charles Bigelow Stauffacher, A.M., Lecturer on Public Administration 

Jonathan Dayton Stoddart, A.M., Instructor in Political Science 

John Leiper Freeman, Jr., A.M., Instructor in Political Science 


Minimum requirements for the major in Political Science Departmental) — 
Prerequisite; Political Science 9-10. Required: Political Science 117-18 p 
twenty-four credit hours from the following groups distributed as follows: p^ 
hours trom Group A; six hours from Group B; six hours | Group A, В, € 
C; six hours from Group A, B, C, or D 


Group A: Political Science 111, 112, 121-22. Group B: Political Scienc "la 
2, 151-82. Group C: Political Science 115, 116, 124, 141, 151-52, 161-95 
175-76, 191, 194. Group D: Political Science 127, 128, 129, 130. 


ludis S n А А " DA jon 
Students interested in preparing for graduate work in Public Administrati 


nil consult the Executive Officer of the Departn for modifications © 
above requirements. 


First Group f 
9-10 Government of the United States* (3-3) The Sta 
mer term ) 


Morning and evening section (Also offered 1950 sun j winter 
„fered wint 


Political Science 9x—same as Political Science 9, but 
Morning 

Political Science tox—same as Political Science 10, bu 
term. Morning 


ter 


* Poli 1 i 
Political Science 9-10 ıs prerequisite to all second group courses 


(280) 


Political Science 


SECOND GROUP * 
III The Governments of Europe: England, Kraus 


France, and Switzerland (3) 
Morning 


112 The Governments of Europe: Soviet Union, Kraus 
Germany, and Italy (2) 
Morning. (Also offered тос sun 


195 nmer term 


115 Local Government ( 1) Freeman 
Morning. 


116 Political Parties (4) 
Morning 


117-18 Pi T 


Freeman 


ical Theory (3-3) Kraus 
c 


Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer t 


m—Political Science 118 (3) 


121-22 The Constitution of the United States (3-3) West 
Morning 
124x Legislative Organization (4) Riddick 
Morning, 
ч i t Mes 
127 Commercial Law: Contracts, Agency, and Tillema 
Bailments (3) 
Morning and evening sections, (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
› ” ^" 7 "pv 11 
128 Commercial Law: N egotiable Instruments, l'illema 
Property, Sales, Mortgages (3) 
Morning and evenir g sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
129 Law in Relation to the Form of Business l'illema 


(Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
Politica Science 129x—same as Political Science 129, ¢ ойегеа 


term Ever 


130 Maritime Law (3) Tillema 
Morning : 
141х The D, veiopment of Legal Institutions (3) Brewer 
Evening 
ISy—- one 
31-52 Publi Administration (3-3) Freeman 
Evening. (Also ‹ flered 1950 summe —Political Science 151 (3).) 
I > ша 
61-65 Administrative Law (3-3) Tillema 


Morning 
19 


71 International Politics (3) чы" 
E Morning and evening sections Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

* nj. 1 

Political Science ос 


is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


282 Courses of Instruction 


س 


172 International Organization: the United Stoddart 


Nations (3) 
Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


| 175 International Politics in the Western Stoddart 
| Hemisphere (3) 

ll Morning. 

176 Current Trends in Latin American Politics Stoddart 

| and Government (3) 

| Morning. 

| : 1 yer 
| 181-82 International Law (3-3) Brew 

[| Могт and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

| DR ; 1l 
| 191 Government and Politics in the Middle Ha 
| East (3) 

І Evening. 


x > x e 
194 Far Eastern Politics: Contemporary Inter- Melbourn 
national Relations in the Pacific Area (3) 


| Evening. 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for International 
| Relations Major (3-3) to be 
Open only to Columbian College majors in this field. 
arranged. 


THIRD Group 


|| 226 Problems of Governmental Reorganization (3) 


209-10 Seminar: the Legislative Process (3-3) 


Evening. л 
Us . . ` , Kraus 
212 Seminar: Comparative Government (3) 
Afternoon. 
| Kraus 
( А 4 . . , P bal > 
| 213 Reading Course in Comparative Government 
ll (3) 
Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 summer term ) 
м 4 > 202 TL Kraus 
217 Seminar: Political Theory (3) 
Afternoon. 
; А я - Krave 
220 Reading Course in Political Theory (3) 
| Time to be arranged. 
Torpe) 


Summer term 1950 


*239 Seminar: Personnel Administration ( 
Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


* Primarily for majors in the School of Government 


Political Science 


"240 Seminar: Problems in Personnel Manage- Torpey 
ment (3) 
Evening. 
*252 Budgetary and Financial Administration (3) Manvel 
Evening. 
"253 Staff Functions in Government Administra- Manvel 
tion (3) 
Evening. 
ou Ses 
255 Seminar: Principles and Problems of Stauffacher 
Administration (3) 
Evening. 
260 Seminar: Administration of Major Govern- Stauffacher 
mental Programs (3) 
Evening. 
261-62 Reading and C onference Course in Public Гогреу 
Administration (3-3) 
Evening. 
263-64 Analysis of Administrative Stromsem and Staff 
Procedures (3 -3) КУ ee 
Open only to m suben of the Internship Program in the School of 
Government. Time to be arranged 
271-72. Problems in International Politics and Organi- Hadsel 
zation (3-3) RE А 
Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term—Political Science 272 (3).) 
* M > i 
273 Seminar: International Administration (3) Hadsel 
Evening. 
* ` . 
274 Seminar: Objectives and Methods of Schoenfeld 
Foreign P olic y (3) 
Evening 
277. . ө с AA , NL ` 
77-78 Seminar: Latin American Politics and Govern- — Cotner 
ment (3—3) 
“Vening 
دد‎ H ” . + ^ 4 
279 Reading Course in International Affairs (3) Hadsel 
Time to be ar ranged, 
Political Sci ence 279x—same as Political Science 279, but offered 
winter term 
281.2 x : ; cr" s 
81-82 Seminar: International Law and Relations Brewer 
(3- -1) - t сы 28 
Afternoon (Also offered 1950 summer term—Political Science 281 
EN  19)) 
* Pr 


Marily ч . 
"Y for majors in the School of Government 


284 Courses of Instruction 


293-94 Seminar: International Politics and Govern- 
ment in the Pacific Area (3-3) 


hci гө! 


سے 


Johnstone 


(Political Science 294—Evening. Political Science 293 not offered in 


1950-51.) 


295 Reading Course in Far Eastern Politics and 
Governments (3) 
Evening. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Johnstone 


The Staff 


PSYCHIATRY 


Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D. 
tive Officer 

Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., 

olomon Katz 


‚ Sc.D., Professor 


M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
enelbogen, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Addison McGuire Duval, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Sidney Berman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pr ofessor of Psychiatry 
Morris Kleinerman, Ch.D., M.B., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ps 
chiatry 
епгу Prather Laughlin, B.S., 
Psy, hiatry 
Marshall deGraffenried Ruffin, B.S., M.D., , 
of Psychiatry 
Yochelson, A.B., M.D., 
Harriet Elizabeth Twombly, 
@muel Alexander Silk, Ph 
Isabelle Virginia Ken 
Norm 
Willi; 


M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 


Leon 


A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
ar.G., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
dig, Ph.D., Associate in Psyc hiatry 

an Taub, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

am Green Cushard, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 


165 Dynamics of Personality Development 


of Psychiatry, Execu- 


x" 


of 


Assistant Clinical Professor 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Berman 


An orientation course in the anatomical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical growtl development of personality. Consideration of 
l istic ucture, function, and development of the psyche 
o normal behavior as a basis for the study of the pathologi- 
valuation of interpersonal rel hour a week. 


ЗЕБИ ay 
A hopathology 

Manifestations and understanding of various mental m 

abnormal reaction-types, preceded | 


by 
Psychopathology and illustrated with case material. One hour a week 


Hal 


> ) - 
206 Psy, hiatry 

‘story, etiology, symptoms, course, and treatment 
Psychoses with emphasis on the dynamics involvin 
Whole. One hour a week, 
Demonst 


Present 


{ 


the 
g the person as a 


ma 


268 


vee o r Ж 
)n mics 1 wi mbly 
cases of major mental illnesses and primary 


Each stu- 


behay for 


tion of clin 


disturbances, correlating with Psychiatry 266. 


Gent examines Patients under supervision. Three hours a week. St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. 

2 Deny . ч , , i 

71 Psychosomatic Aspects of General Katzenelbogen 


Medicine 
Somatic disorders of 
reactions in funct 


origin 
der 


The role of personality 
One hour a week 


psychogenic 


ional and organic d 


J1SOT s 


(255) 


| 


hanisms and 
history of development of 


Overholser 
ajor 


эчү 


Courses of Instruction 


324 Psychoneurosis Laughlin 
Etiology, psychopathology, clinical aspects, and treatment of various 
types of psychoneuroses. One hour a week for twelve weeks. Medi- 


I cal Conference Room, Gallinger Hospital. 
Psychological Techniques in Psychiatric Kendi 
P 6 " 


| Practice 
Discussion of psychological concepts and tools available for determ 
| - 
І 


دي 
N‏ 
с‏ 


i- 
nation of intellectual level, personality structure, functional impair- 
ment, and organic deterioration. One hour a week for four weeks. 


Medical Conference Room, Gallinger Hospital. 


32 Clinical Clerkship Cushard, Taub 
І Under supervision, each student conducts mental and physical exam- 
} inations of patients, works up and presents his cases for discussion 
Two-week assignments by section. Gallinger Hos- 


і and conclusion. 


| pital. 

| 

| 431-32 Clinical Clerkship Duval, Kleinerman, Laughlin, 

| A , * tà 

| Ruffin, Yochelson, Pallister 

| Supervised examination, diagnosis, and treatment of ambulatory 
Clinical appli- 


| borderline cases. Conferences for discussion of cases. 

cation of psychiatric principles to general medical practic 
Three hours twice a week, in rotation. University I 
ıiatric Clinic. 


se is stresse? 
Iospital Out- 


patient Psyc 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology, Executive Officer 
*Henry Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
Clarence Daniel Leatherman, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
James Norman Mosél, A.M., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Ewing Lakin Phillips, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

ernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Margaret Ives, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
Isabelle Virginia Kendig, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
Edwin Wallace Davis, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
Clyde Lindley, A.M., Lecturer in Psy. hology 

on Carlos Faith, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

oland Henry Tanck, A.M., Associate in Psychology 


Minimum requirements for the major in Psychology (Departme 
requisite: Psychology 1, and 2 or 2 Required: twenty-four credit 
psychology above 2 ог 22, including Psychology 29 or 151, 98, 131, 191, and 19¢ 
1 iology 115 or Psychology 117. 


tatistics $3: and P! 
rements for graduate degrees, consult the Executive Officer. 


For requi 


First Group 
t (3) The Staff 


I General Psycholog 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. Morning, 
" 1 7 1 ү 


afternoon, and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summe 


Psychology 1x—same as Psychology 1, but offered winter tern 


Morning and evening sections. 


2 Applied Psychology (3) Caldwell, Mosél 
TI applications of psych logy in business, ind 7 ne, law, 
guidance, education, and soci з ling sec 
tions. (Also offered 1950 su r term.) 

1 Psychol gy 2x—same as Psychology 2, t Mor 
ing and evening sections 

22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Faith 
Consideration of individual and grot i 1 1 


the Psychol 


chology of learning 
(Also offered 195 


logy 22x—same 


absence 1940-41 


!! prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. 


(PUMP 


288 Courses of Instruction 


29 Child Psychology (3) Phillips 
A genetic approach to the study of the child. Special emphasis is 
placed on the socialization process, learning, and the child's view of 
the world, Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

inter term. 


of maladjustments and mental disorders, Prerequisite: 6 credits im i 
| psychology, or 3 credits in psychology and 6 credits in a biologica 
| science. Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

Psychology 98x—same as Psylchology 98, but offered fall term. 
Morning and evening sections. 


| Psychology 29x—same as Psychology 29, but offered wi 

| Morning. 

| . . 

| 98 Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt, Phillips 
| The causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various types 


| 

|| SECOND Group * 

| 117 Physiological Psychology (3) Fox 

|| Structure, function, and phylogeny of receptors, nervous system, and 

|| effectors as mediators of behavior, including drives, learning, 4” 

emotions. 

H Summer term 1950. 

| 21 Educational Psychology (3 Faith 
| 121 Lducationa sychology (3) а 

|| Advanced course in educational psychology. Open each term on the 
| individual study plan to a limited number of students. Time tO 

| arranged. 

| 129 Introduction to Counseling and Guidance (3) рос 

| 1 


A survey of the basic principles, techniques, and procedures as apP 
to vocational, educational, and personal counseling. Evening 


131 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt 
| A survey of psychological tests and their more common uses 1n busi- 
ness, industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Materia 


| fee, $2.25. Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) „м 
Psychology 131x—same as Psychology 131, but offered wint 


term. Evening. 


М 
144 Personnel Psychology (3) Mosél 
"үх * . а س‎ - м 1 
The applications of psychology to personnel work in education, ме 
ness, industry, and government. Afternoon, (Also offered 1950 sun 
mer term.) 
|| ‚ Psychology 144x—same as Psych 
| Evening. 
gi 151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 
|| The social foundations of attitudes and behavior. Individual adjus 
ment to group situations, such as the family, school, fraternity, Ne 
| occupation. ‘The psychological bases of race prejudice, national» 
| and war. Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
І . Psychology 151x—same as Psychology 151, but offered w 
| Evening. 


term. 


ogy 144, but offered fall 


inter term. 


ec P А 
ix credits in first group courses are prerequisite to all second group courses 


Psychology 


156 Psychology of Propaganda and Public —— 
Opinion (3) 


Evening. 


102x Comparative Psychology (3) Caldwell 
À survey of psychological processes in infrahuman organisms, with 
special emphasis on the evolution of animal behavior from the lowest 
forms to man. Accompanied by laboratory work. Material fee, $6 
Afternoon 


171 Psychology 01 Personality (3) Caldwell 
Contemporary approaches to the study of personality. Prerequisite 
12 credits in psychology, including Abnormal Psychology. Afternoon 
and evening sections. 


I91 Experimental Psychology (3) Tuthill 
The application of experimental methods to various psychological 
problems. Prerequisite: 12 credits in psychology. Material fee, 
Afternoon 


Psychology 191x—same as Psychology 191, but offered winter 
term. Afternoon and evening sections. 


192 Problems in Experimental Psychology (3) Tuthill 
Opportunity for work on individual experimental projects. Pre- 
requisite: Psychology 191. Open each term to a small number of 
students by permission of the instructor. Time to be arranged. 


193-94 Readings in Psychology (3-3) The Staff 
Supervised readings on specific topics in psychology; with confer- 
ences; for undergraduate majors. Open only to seniors with 18 or 
more credits in phychology with a quality point index of 3.00 or 
higher, Special permission of staff member under whom course is to 
be taken is necessary. Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 
summer term.) 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell 
A survey of the contemporary schools of psychology. Prerequisite 


UA : ~ - T 
12 credits in psychology. Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 
1950 summer term.) 


THIRD Group * 


20Ix Seminar: Advanced General Psychol gy (3) Fox 
, 


General review of the field for graduate students with 
study of selected problems. Required in all graduate programs 
Afternoon and evening sections 


> ! 5:9 + ; ө ». 
202 Ps ychological Research Methods and Pro- Fox 
cedures (3) 
3 Required of all Master of Arts candidates in psychology. Prerequi 


* Open 
n " ^ , 1 
m 9nly to graduate students with 18 or more credits in psych ogy, except by speci 
Permis, 
"ion of T 


nstructor and Executive Officer of the Department 


Courses of Instruction 


N 
N 


N 
t2 
о 


N 
t2 


دی 


t3 
t2 


un 


N 
N 
ч 


sites: Experimental Psychology and 
sections 

Psychology 202X—samc аз Psych logy 2 2, but offered fall term. 
Eveni 
Field Work in Psychology (3-3) The Staff 


psychological service. 


g 


Supervised field work in agencies provid | 
Admission by permission of the Executive Officer of the Department. 
) 


Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


Readings in Psychology for Graduate The Staff 


Students (3-3) 
Supervised readings with conferences on specified topics in psychology: 
Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


ion (3) Fox 
he psychology 0! 


indings deriv- 


Seminar: Psychology of Moti 
A consideration of various theoretical approaches to 


atic concepts and experimental 
Afternoon. 


motivation and syster 


from each appro: 


ing 

Seminar: Personality Evaluation by Projective Kendig 
Techniques (3) 

Evening. 


Seminar: Clinical Psychology (3) Ives 
An i f cli psychology: 


sive study of some problem in the fiel 


Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) 
An intensive study of a selected problem in 


sychology 


Semi 
Covers th 
term 

Seminar: Mental Hygiene (3) Phillips 


A survey of : 


ar: Learning (3) 
f ing. Evening. (Also offered 1950 sum 


> 1 
sories Of lear 


recent erature 


f the vk T ns 
tern t the so they occur and are treated. Satur 
day rning mer term.) 


Phillips 


Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood 

(3) ME 
A survey of iren’s behavior and pers r disorders Specia, 
emphasis is placed on therapy and the techniques ot interviewing a2“ 
testing childre Saturday mornit 


Drees? 


Seminar: Counseling and Guidance (3) 
> -— 1 ^" . 7 24 câ- 
Recent developments and current problems in vocationá^ educ 

t and personal guidance in v is types of agencies W ith раг 


А E ^ 3svcho- 
Prerequisite: educational OF psy“ 


g. (Also offered 1950 sum 


ticular erence to 


| rm. 
logical measurements mer term 


Psychology 291 


228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) Dreese 


Specific types of vocat ional, educational, and personal counseling 
problems app roached through the case method. Prerequisite: recent 
Previous course in counseling and guidance and familiarit y with indi- 


vidual analysis methods. E vening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


229 Seminar: Occupational and Educational Davis 
Information (3) 

Designed to acquaint vocational and educational counselors with the 

basic occupatior al and educational information necessary in counsel- 

ing. Sources of data and techniques of collecting, analyzing, and 


disseminating for purposes of guidance. Evening. 


231 Test Construction (3) Hunt 


The principles underlying test construction; statistical techniques in 
the construction, evaluation, and standardization of psychological, 
educational, and vocational tests. Prerequisite: a course in tests and 


measurements and a course in statistics. Evening. 


) an : р 
232 Research: Test С onstruction (3) Hunt 
Individual projects in construction and evaluation of psychological, 
educational, or vocational tests Prerequisite: Psychology 231, open 
each term on individual plan to a small number of students 
by permission of instructor. : to be arranged 
2 У ages 
233 Individual Psychological Testing (3) Phillips 
Instruction and practice in giving of the Binet test and the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Test. E mphasis i is placed on testing children and adolescents, 
Prerequisite an elementary course in tests and measurements. Mate- 
rial fee, $2.25. Afternoon. darse 
Psychology 233x—same as Psychology 233, but offered winter term. 
Afternoon 
4 ` ۰ Al ey 
234 Seminar: Test Theory (3) — 
Evening. 
236 Seminar: Analysis of the Individual for Dreese 
P urpose J of C ounseling › (3) 
A detailed study of ; lividual analysis techniques with practice in 


handling suc 
educ 2 


P 


al or psychological measur 


introduct ry course in 


42x Seminar: Psy, hological Principles of Per- Leatherman 
sonnel Management (3) 


study of the applications 


psychology to various personnel pro- 
cedures, 


#} 1 1 
п either government ог industrial рег- 
) >} . м Na E > 
sonnel work, Prerequisite: Psychology 144 or the equivalent. Eve- 
ning 


lor those interested 


? ' " 
44 Se minar: Job Anal ysis and Evaluation (3) Leatherman 


“Vvening 


246x 


[27 


+. 
со 


72 


ua 
= 


ua 
m 


Courses of Instruction 


Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques Mosél 
(3) 

Detailed consideration of interviews, personal data analysis, 

ratings and questionnaires in evaluating employability, job pro- 

ficiency, and worker morale. Afternoon. 


Seminar: Psychological Market Research (3) Mosél 
Techniques and results in the analysis of consumer behavior. The 
nt of advertising effects, consumer surveys, acceptance 
nedia, Eve- 


measure 
testing, product design, forecasting audience response 


ning. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 


Current research and theory in social psychology; group dynam 


nts. action research, and social interaction theory 


ezo-invoiveme 


Afternoon. (Also offered 1950 s 


ner term.) 


Seminar: Techniques of Opinion and Attitude Tuthill 
Measurement (3) 


1 


r ы 
ires, scalcs, 


110г. 


Methods оѓ attitu 


»olis) as curre 


Seminar: Theories of Person 


A survey of the various theories of еп asis upon 
roblen 1 methodology rsonality study. 


Evenir Also offere 
Research in Psych 


Individu 


1950 sun 
The Staff 
f 


rvision of sta? 
sum- 


supe 


1. (Also offered 195 


The Staff 


RADIOLOGY 


William Woodrow Stanbro., M.D., 
Officer 

Solomon Rodney Bersack, M.D., Associate in Radiology 

Keene Manning Wallace, M.D., Associate in Radiology 

George Tievsky, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


Professor of Radiology, Executive 


213 Basic Radiology The Staff 


Orientation lectures in X-ray physics. 
341-42 Radiological Diagnosis The Staff 
Lectures in conjunction with the course in Physical Diagnosis. 
358 Advanced Radiological Diagnosis The Staff 
Lectures and discussions. 
449 Clinical Studie: The Staff 


Students assigned in rotation on a full-time basis for a specific period 
to the X-ray Department. 


478 Research The Staff 


Hours to be arranged. 


Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., 


Minimum 
credit hours beyond first-group courses. 


RELIGION 


Thomas Archie Stone, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Religion 


Associate Professor of Religion, 


Executive Officer 


John Walter Beardslee III, A.B., B.D., Assistant Professor of Religion 


requirements for the major in Religion (Departmental) —Eighteen 


First Group 


9 The Old Testament (3) ' Beardslee 


A historical and literary ар roach to the study of the books of the 


Ol d Testament with special consideration given to the development. ol 


religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. Morning 


and evening sections 


10 The New Testament (3) Beardslee 


A study of the literature of the New Testament from the standpoint 
of occasion, purpose, domi nt ideas, ] permanent values. Special 
consideration given to life in the primitive Christian CI hurch. Morn- 
ing and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


59-60 History o f Religions (3 Folkemer, Beards 
Fall term: i : , Com 


fuc 
considering et 
and modern trends. Winte 

analysis of early developmer 
sion. Recent issues 
sections. (Also offered 


eastern re gions—E 
and sects, Hin 


onalities, religious th tus, ethics, 

erm Ju 1daism, С hrist iar ity х T Islam; 
thought, life, institutions, and expan- 

rends examined. Morning and evening 


r term—Religion $9 (3).) 


SECOND Group 
102 The Prot at Their Times and Their Beardslee 
Me. ssage (3 E 


he Old Testament; ultural, ec 
ctors in the movement; elements 

A few of the prophets 
t offered in 1950-51.) 


Beardslee 


103 The Life and Significance of Jesus (3) 
A detailed study of the | hings of Jesus са the basi uid 
comparative analysis | records; the significance of the 
message of Jesus for Morning 
T} ; ardslee 
104 The Life and Letters of Paul (3) Beards 
Greek and Hebrew backgrounds of early Christianity y, the Roman 
world of the first century, religious and social conditions a! ffecting the 
spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, Paul's teaching 
: j P auline 


and presentation of the Christian faith, the place of the 
epistles in the New Testament. Morning. 


(294) 


N 


-— 
со 


191-92 


Religion 


295 


f Religion ( 
istructive ir 


3) 
А c f 
and experience, the nature of God and m 


Ireedom 


vestigation « 


of the will, eterr ше, the destiny ої 


History of the Christian Church to the 
Reformation (3) 
A detailed study of 


h trom 


Christian Churc 


he Reform: 


relations} between church and 
worship, expansion, rise of y, monastic move 
> ^ M 
Reformation dissent. Morning. 


History of the Christian Church Since the 
Reformation (3) 

Ihe origin and deve 

revival; d 


eve lopm« nts among 
ship, expansion, church and 


and life in the Continent and Great Britain. 


UK 
Mornir 


Religion in American Life (3) 
Gr of religi i 


heritage ot 


is bodies an 


religious freedo 


revivalism and education 
cooperative in 


religious 


Morning. 


movements religion. 


Clas SICS of Reli 


А ca 1 


ious Literature (3) 


study of some of 


the world’s treasures of 
standpoint of religious mess 

Readings from Bhagavad gita; 
9| God, Augustine; Imitation of Christ, à Kempis; Pr 
Erasmus; Pilgrims Pr gress, Bunyan; Christian 


Morning. 


in fl 
influence, 


Christian Education in the Church (3-3 
Fall term: principles of religious ed 
Christian growth; functions of family, church, 
Winter term: the unified program of the ch 
Service; developing lay educational leadersh 
ment; curriculum construction; evaluation of 
ning and teaching methods. Evening. 


7 


ication; 


the evidences of religious 


age, literary form, ar 


The Bible; The Koran; ( 


Folkemer 


knowiecdgc 


> P 
Beardslee 


nan Catholic 


loctrines, wor- 
to modern thought 


Folkemer 


the 
and 
and 


Folkemer 


religious literature 
id permanent 


15е of Folh 


y, 


Liberty, Luther, etc. 


lesson plan- 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages, Executive 
Officer 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Carey DeWitt Eldridge, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages 

Rafael Supervia, Doctor en Derecho, Assistant Professor of Spanish 

Jacqueline Chevallaz Buhrman, A.M., Assistant Professor of French 

James Willis Robb, A.B., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 

Alberto Vazquez, Ph.D., Lecturer on Spanish American Literature 

*Felicia Mary Miller, A.M., Instructor in Spanish 

Julia Elizabeth Hicks, A.M., Instructor in Romance Languages 

José Silvado Bueno, A.M., Associate in Portuguese 

Roberto Daniel Meléndez, A.B., Associate in Spanish 

of Romance Languages offers three majors 

administered under the field-of-study plan, and provides proseminars intended to 

assist the student in preparing himself for the respective major examinations. 

These are: (1) a Major in French Literature (proseminar: French 199-200); 

(2) a Major in Spanish Literature (proseminar: Spanish 199-200); and (3) 4 

Major in Spanish American Literature (proseminar: Spanish 197-98). The 

members of the staff in charge of the respective proseminars are designated as 

advisers in the respective fields. In these majors, emphasis will be laid upon 

the political, social, and cultural background of the literature studied, as well as 

upon writers and their works. A reasonable proficiency in the spoken language 

will be required. Majors in Romance Languages are strongly advised to study 

Latin, a knowledge of which is required for graduate work in most institutions. 

For further details, see the pamphlet on the subject or consult 

Officer of the Department or the appropriate adviser. 


the Executive 
FRENCH 
First Group 


The majors—The Department 


The Staff 


t1-2 First-year French (3-3) 
| in pronunciation, trans- 


For beginners. Grammar, composition, drill 


lation of modern French prose. Morning, afternoon, and evening 5С" 
tions. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) ; 
French 1x—same as French 1, but offered winter term Morning 
and evening sections. " 
Morning, 


French 2x—same as French 2, but offered fall term 
afternoon, and evening sections. 


* On leave of absence 1950-51 
(296) 
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1-2х First-year French (accelerated) (6) The Staff 
Same as French 1-2, but full year given in fall term on an accelerated 
basis. Morning, 


1 Ы ^ rp ^ 
13-4 Second-year French (3-3) The Staff 
Advanced grammar and composition, reading in modern French prose, 
oral practice, introduction to French civilization. Prerequisite: French 
172 or two years of high school French. Morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
French 3x—same as French 3, but offered winter term. Morning 
and evening sections. 
French 4x—same as French 4, but offered fall term. Morning and 
evening sections, 


3x-4 Second-year French (accelerated) (6) The Staff 
Same as French 3-4 but full year given in the winter term on an 


accelerated basis. Morning. 


51-52 Survey of French Literature (3-3) Deibert 
Morning and evening sections. 


SECOND Group 


French 3-4 or the equivalent is prerequisite to all second-group 
courses in French. French 51-52 is prerequisite to all second-group 
courses except French 109-10. 


109-10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3) The Staff 
Morning, afternoon, and ev ening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer 
term.) 

119-20 French Literature of the Sixteenth Century 

(3-3) 

J J - . 
Prose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Renaissance: Rabel- 
ais, Montaigne, Marot, La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis of texts, col- 


lateral reading. Recommended: History 120. 1951-52 and alternate 
years, evening, 


Keating 


CDM ` dte : є 4 
21-22 French Literature of the Seventeenth Protzman 
Century (3-3) 
History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, drama, fic- 
tion, poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral reading. Morning. 
122. М А : M» А 
23-24 French Literature of the Eighteenth Deibert 
Century (3-3) 
«story, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the 
salons", the idea of progress, the idea of science. Class analysis of 
texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 1951-52 
and alternate years, morning. 
12 


3726 French Literature of the Nineteenth Century Keating 
(3-3) 
omanticism 


| and realism; 
апа! 


Aes WT 1 
fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. Class 
ysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 
1950-51 and alternate years, evening. 


Courses of Instrucfion 


127-28 French Literature of the Twentieth Century Cornwell 
(3-3) 
Fiction, poetry dr riticism. Cla § ої texts, с itera 
reading, lectures o ture and history. Morning 


(3) 
eristic novels of the 


llateral readings, class di 


Th Modern ee m 


lern Du ma in France (3) Protzman 


ic trends 


a id discussion « 1 an 
] T | ] 
etec 1а се collate | reac 
discu 
ner term 1950 
Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Protzman 


French Literature (3-3) 
discussions. Afternoon. 


Conferences and groug 
THIRD Group 


Seminar in Modern French Literature (3-3) Keating 
1950-5! 


Prerequisite: a second-group course in French literature 
'rnoon. 


a ol . 1 
and alternate years, altern 


Seminar in Classical French Literature (3-3) Protzman 


Prerequisite: a second-group course in Frer nch literature. 1951-34 


and alternate years, afternoon 
Old French (3-3) Doyle 
Phonology and morphology of Old French, with an outline of its € 
velopment through Vulgar Latin; survey of French literature 
end of the thirteenth cer p course 


Trench literat . ] 
French uterature; an ciem 


to the 


3 in 
tury. Prerequisite: а second-grouy - 


r knowledge of Latin. (Not offered 1n 


1950-51.) 

Middle French (3-3) Doyle 
French literature of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Class = 
alysis of texts; collateral reading. Prerequisite: a sec ynd-group cour’ 
: аг - - و‎ ^ jÍ- 
in French literature. Knowledge of Old French desirable. (Not ‹ 


fered in 1950-51.) 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


PORTUGUESE 


First Group 


Bueno 


First-year Portuguese (3-3) 
trans- 


For beginners. Grammar, composition, 
lation of modern Portuguese prose. Evening. 


{ЇЇ in pronunciation, 
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13-4 Second-year Portuguese (3-3) Bueno 


Advanced grammar and composition, reading of modern Portuguese 
prose, oral practice, introduction to Portuguese and Brazilian civiliza- 
поп. Prerequisite: Portuguese 1-2 or the equivalent. Evening. 


SECOND Group 


127-28 Portuguese and Brazilian Literature (2-2) 
Evolution of the Portuguese language; outline of the literature of 
Portugal (fall term) and Brazil (winter term). Lectures, readings, 
written reports. Conducted in Portuguese. Prerequisite: Portuguese 
3-4 or the equivalent. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


SPANISH 
First Group 


TI-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) The Staff 


For beginners. Grammar, co 


osition, drill in pronunciation, trans- 
lation of modern Spanish prose. Morning, afternoon, and evening 
sections, (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

Spanish 1x—same as Spanish 1, but offered winter term. Morning 
and evening sections. 

Spanish 2x—same as Spanish 2, but offered fall term. Morning, 
afternoon, and evening sections, 


I-2x First-year Spanish (accelerated) (6) The Staff 
Same as Spanish 1-2, but full year given in fall term on an acceler- 
ated basis. Morning. 

134 Second year Spanish (3-3 
Advanced grammar and composition, reading of m 


Prose, oral practice, introduction to Latin / 


erican ci t 
requisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. 
and evening sections. (Also offered 195 ıer terr 
Spanish 3x— nter 
and evening sections. 
Sp 


1¢ as Spanish 3, but offer 


4, but offered fall term. Morning and 


sear Spanish (accelerated) (6) The Staff 
nish 3-4, but full year given in winter term on an accel- 


asi M rning 


vey of Spanish Literature (3-2) Robb 
M rning and ev ti 


ana evening sections, 


SECOND Group 

Spanish 3-4 or the 
Courses in Spanish. Sp 
Courses except § 


loc ` ». 3 - : : J " 
7-10 Spanish Conversation and Composi- Alonso and Staff 
tion (3-3) 

Mornin and 


& and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


Un 


un 
oo 


Courses of Instruction 


111-12 Commercial Spanish (3- 3) Meléndez 
Conversation and comp osit ion; letterwriting gom" tion of Spanish 
vocabulary in a practical commercial context, Evenir 
Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Doyle 
Съд Lope de Vega, Calderón; the classic drama, fiction, the 


ballad, lyric poetry. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lec- 
tures on literature and history. 1950-51 and alternate years, morning. 


Cervantes (3—3) Doyle 
Life and works of Cervantes. The Quixote, the Novelas Ejemplares, 
and other works. 1951-52 and alternate years, morning. 


Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) Alonso 
Prose and poetry of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Class 
analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 


2 


1950—51, evening. 1951-52, morning 


Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) Supervia 
Prose and poetry of the latter part of the nineteenth and of the twen- 
tieth centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures ОП 
literature and history. 1950-51 and alternate years, morning. 1951-52 
and alternate years, evening 


History of Spanish Civilization (3-3) Supervía 
The social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish civilization. 
Lectures, recitations, and informal discussion. Evening 

The Modern Novel in Spain (3) Supervia 


An intensive study of contemporary novels, novelists, and their back- 


grounds. Lectures, collateral reading, class discussion 
Summer term 1950. 


The Modern Drama in Spain (3) Alonso 


A study of selected plays with an appreciation of their social an 
literary significance. Lectures, collateral reading, class discussion. 
Summer term 1950. 


The Modernista Movement in Spanish Vázquez 


America (3-3) 
A study of the background, trends, and personali ities ol 
ment, (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


f this move 


Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Vazquez 
The literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Lectures, collateral reading, 
reports, and class analysis of imp tant works. Evening 


Spanish American Literature Since 1880 (3-3) Vázquez 
The literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary 


period. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis © 
portant works. 1951-52 and alternate years, evening. 
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197-98 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Vazquez 
Spanish American Literature (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. Time to be arranged. 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Alonso 
Spanish Literature (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. Time to be arranged. 


THIRD Group 


225-26 Seminar in Spanish Literature (3-3) Alonso 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish literature. 1951-52 
and alternate years. Time to be arranged. 


227-28 Seminar in Spanish American Literature Vazquez 
(3-3) p 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish American literature 
Evening. 


1249-50 Old Spanish (3-3) Doyle 
Literature and philology: Poema del Cid, Libro de Buen Amor, Conde 
Lucanor, etc.; Menéndez Pidal’s Manual elemental de gramática 
histórica espafiola and Ford's Old Spanish Readings. Prerequisite: 
a second-group course in Spanish literature; an elementary knowl- 
edge of Latin. 1950-51. Time to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Dorothy 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Helene Veon, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies, 


Executive Officer 
June Elizabeth Ayers, A.M., Associate in Secretarial Studies 
Elizabeth Ann McMahon, A.B., Associate in Secretarial Studies, 


Requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in Secretarial Studies —See 


page бї. 


ы 


16 


First Group 


Elementary Typewriting (2) Veon, McMahon 
Fundamental techniques of typewriting, basic styles of business let- 
ters, introduction to tabulation, and preparation of general office 
forms. Laboratory fee, $4.50. Afternoon and evening sections. 

Secretarial Studies 1x—same as Secretarial Studies 1, but offered 
winter term. Evening 


Intermediate Typewriting (2) Veon, McMahon 
The business letter and its arrangement, advanced tabulation, manu- 
script typing, office forms, stencil cutti and legal documents. Pre- 
requisite: Secretarial Studies 1 or the equivalent; ability to type 
accurately at 30 words a minute. Laboratory fee, $4.50. Afternoon 
and ever i 
Secretarial S ies 2x—same as Secretarial Studies 2, but offered 


fall term. Evening. 


Elementary S 
A study of the 


words a 
ons. 


trar 


Iscrif Minimum dictation speed of 60 J 
fee, $1.5 Morning and evening sect! 


Veon 


nute attained. 


ples of Gregg 
li subjects. Minimum 
ие: Secre- 
at 60 


: I1 or the equivalent; ability to take dictation bo 
'ord . + sections 
words a minute. Laboratory fee, $1.5 ] evening sectk 


` and 


, . N T hy rers 
Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and Aye 
Transcription (3) ds a 
nr М | 1 ы 
iphasis on speed and accuracy. Minimum speed of 100 wes of 
minute attained in dictation. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies =. to 
the equivalent; ability to take di minute ani ry 

: ) o 
transcribe accuratel Laboran 
fee, $1.50. Evening. 


tion at 80 words 
; ability to type 50 words a minute 


Secretarial Shorthand, Typewriting, and Aye 
Transcription (3) 

Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies used 

businesses and professions, with special reference to Medicine an 


in specific 
d Law. 


(302) 


Secretarial Studies 


ind. P 
y to take dic- 
ly; ability to 


Minimum dictation speed of 120 words a minute 
requisite: Secretarial Studies 15 or the equivalent; abil 
tation at 100 words a minute and to transcribe accurate 


type 55 words a minute. Laboratory fee, $1.50. 


51 Business Correspondence and Reports (3) Veon 


The technique of communication forms with reference to busine 
letters and reports. Survey and analysis of current business literature 
nglish 1 and 2. Evening. 


Prerequisite 


54 Secretarial Practi e (3) Veon 

Training in secretarial 1 i f 2 ment 
and supplies. Actual office exper 
tion and the transcribi 


letters, reports and other forms: 
cial fo 


and statistical records 
adaptation made for medical and legal secretaries. Prerequisit 
retarial Studies 15 and 51; Accounting 1; or the equ Ed 
be arranged. 


е: 


ivaient 


SOCIOLOGY 


Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Executive Officer 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Kennett William Yeager, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Henry Davidson Sheldon, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology 


| 
| 
| 
| The major in Sociology (Departmental) —Prerequisite: Sociology 1 and 2. 

Required: Sociology 172 and 181 and eighteen hours elective in second and third 
| group courses in sociology or closely related fields or departments, if specifically 
| approved in advance by the Department of Sociology 

For requirements for the Master’s degree, consult the Executive Officer. 


First Group 


| » у, 3 > B r 4 

| 1-2 Introductory Sociology* (3-3) Lavell, Yeager 
The origin and development of culture, man's social nature, types 0 
groups and institutions, social processes, factors producing social pro 
Lema. اوو‎ ] social d »anivatins ing and evening sec 
lems, individual and social disorganization. Morning and evening 
tions. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


| Sociology 1x—same as Sociology 1, but offered winter term. 
| Morning. 

| @ Р . ' . Y er 
| 71-72 The American Community (3-3) eag 


Fall term: types of rural communities, changing rural social institU- 
tions, social processes in rural life. Winter term: growth of cities, 
study of changing urban community, urban group life and personality, 


| housing and other urban problems. Morning 


| SECOND Group 
123 Fields of Social Work (3) Yeager 


| The nature and scope of social work, development of social work 

programs, function of social case work, social group work, public we 

| lare, community organization and social action. Morning. 

124. Social Legislation (4) Yeager 
The principles, theories, and techniques of social legislation, relief 0! 
poverty, child welfare, housing and city planning, public health an 
recreation, social insurance. Morning. 


127 Community Organization (3) Geisert 

| The study of social interaction in Àmerican communities, factors mak- 
| ing for disorganization, community leadership, methods of organizing 

| | social forces to meet community needs Morning. (Also offered 195 
| summer term.) $ 


| 131 Social Institutions (3) 

The origin and development of social institutions, basic needs р! 5 
| ducing institutional forms, structures and functions of principal inst 
tutions and their interrelationship. (Not offered in 1950-51.) 


ro- 


* Sociology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology 


(304) 


دیا 


13 


4 


141 


N 


Sociology 305 


Marriage (3) 
The for marriage, 
husband-wife relations, 


Yeager 
courtship, 
marriage pre- 


reasons marriage laws, mate selection, 


factors in marital adjustment, 


diction and counseling. Morning. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
wee : = ‚ 

The Family (3) Yeager 
A study of the primitive and modern family, changing functions and 


re 


disorganiza- 
(Also offered 


and its members, 
family 


of the family 
family crises, 
summer term.) 

"L7 ES. е 
Child Welfare (3) Sheldon 
The socialization of the child through the home and other social insti- 


the changing status of childhood, dependent and handi- 
capped children, c labor. Evening. 


es factors promoting 


tion, reorganization, Morning 


195 


tutions; 


Crime and Delinquency (3) Geisert 
The nature and distribution of crime, factors producing crimi 
behavior, police systems, the criminal and juvenile courts, the prison 


system, probation and parole. Afternoon. 


> E IN 1 
Population Problems (3) Sheldon 
The composition of popul lation, theories of populat ion теме; quanti- 


and 


tative qualitative differences in popul ation groups, trends in 
population growth, pop ulation pol icies Evening. 
Human Migration (3) Geisert 


Factors producing population movements, causes and consequences of 
international migrations, internal population redistribution, effects of 
selective migration. Morning. 


Industrial Sociology (3) Yeager 
Interrelationships of industry and community; sociological analysis of 
work situation, labor movement, industrial leadership, and morale; 
and of the aged, ethnic, and woman worker. Evening. 


Social Change (3) Yeager 
The effects of tech :nological change on society, nature and theori ies of 
socia promoting chan ethods of anal the 
soci Evening. 


change, B 


factors 


effects of inventions 


Social Control (3) 


Informal and forma phases of homan control; analysis of methods of 
dern society and the situations in which they occur, 


(Not offered in 1950-51.) 
Social Theory (3) Geisert 
dy of the important schools of contemporary sociol- 


European well Americar pments, 
the scientific contribut n of cach school. 


control used in m 
policies and techniques of control. 
Contem porary 
A systematic st 
Ogy, including 
and an cvi 
ning, 


Method; of Social Resea 


as as geve 


uation of 


h (3) Geisert 
D analysis of social research pie гё and the scientific method; 
the application of the case study, social survey, statistical, socio- 
metric, and experimental methods to social data. Evening. 


221 
„эс 
225 


226 


295- 90 


Courses of Instruction 


THIRD GROUP 


Seminar: Current Trends in Sociology (3) Geisert 
An analysis and evaluation of the contributions of specific American 


levelonment and 


OCI ists tO inc сє 


concepts, 


methodological techniques, and socia 


Seminar: Social Relations (3) 


[he elements of social relations, types iti forms 
C ective bel sociative and еї 
€ ( cial re sroups, societies. 


Seminar: Social Structure (3) Geisert 
General characteristics of social structure, the role of custom in deter- 
1 f Ї ire, analysis of status by types: age, sex, voca- 


and castes. personal 1 ric relations. Eve 


Research The Staff 
Time and credits to be arranged. 


Thesi The Staff 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


SPEECH 


*Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech, Executive 
Officer 
corge Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech, 
Acting Executive Officer 
Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Edward Perkins Mangum, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Norman Patterson Crawford, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech, Act- 
ing Director of Speech Clinic 
Walter Byron Emery, LL.B., Ph.D., Lecturer in Speech 
Edith Shores Surrey, A.M., Instructor in Speech 
Lee Sheward Bielski, A.M., Instructor in Speech 
Henry Charles Krebs, A.B., Instructor in Speech 
William Vorenberg, A.M., Instructor in Speech 
obert Burns Stevens, A.B., Instructor in Speech 
Andrew Anthony Nilles, A.B., LL.B., Associate in Speech 
The major (Departmental) —Prerequisite: Speech 1, 2, 11, 32. The student 
May select one of three areas of concentration: (1) Public Speaking, (2) Th 
3) Speech Correction. Required: twenty-four credit hours of secon 


COurses in area selected and twelve hours in other areas as approved 


adviser in the major area. 


First Group 

A Speech Clinic Crawford and Staff 
Individual or grou : 
difficulties as 


jut academic credit, for su 
iculatory prc ble 


| lesson, $5; for group lesson, 


p lessons, ۷ 


left palat 
cicit palate 


ing. Fee f 


1950 summer term.) 


B Ameri an Speech for Foreign Students 
Individual or group instruction without academic credit 
uon of the f spoken English, with emphas 


sounds of 


inflection. The I: ational Phonetic Alphabet 
individual lesson, $s: for group lesson, $3. (Also 
term.) 


jn and evening sections. (Also 


afternoon, 


and evening sections. 


—— CE 


LJ 
On leave of absence 1950-51 


I1 


N 


IOI 


109 


131 


Courses of Instruction 


JOE 2 А "г 'eal 
Spee A Making (3) The Staff 
Special emphasis is placed on organization of material and elementary 
principles of persuasion. This course is a continuation of Speech 1, 


| is prerequisite. Recording fee, $2. Morning, afternoon, and 
evening sections, (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

Speech 2x—same as Speech 2, but offered fall term. Morning and 
evening sections. 


Training the Speaking Voice (3) The Staff 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. An- 
alysis of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to 
he study of the sounds of English, the standards of speech. Class 
nstruction in the problems of rate, volume, pitch, and quality. Re 
cording fee, $2. Morning afternoon, and evening sections, (Also 
offer 


d 1950 summer term.) . 
'ech 11x—same as Speech 11, but offered winter term. Morning 
2 


id evening sections 


Oral Reading (5 The Staff 
to others, theory and practice in the problems of interpreting 
d page. Prerequisite: Speech 11 or the permission of the 
r. Recording fee, $2. Morning, afternoon, and evenims 
sections ( Also offered 1950 summer term.) ° 
Speech 32x—same as Speech 32, but offered fall term. Mommg, 


noon, and evening sections 

) l 0 3 
Parliamentary Law (3) Emery 
The correct procedure in forming an organization and in conducting 
its meetings in an orderly and businesslike manner. Saturday morning 


SECOND Group 
Bielski 


Introduction to Phonetics (3) 
em of the 


The fundamental and critical analysis of the sound syst з 
English language. Attention to comparative phonetics and вїапбаге" 
of pronunciation. Recording fee, $2 Afternoon. (Also offere 
1950 summ 


r term.) 


Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) Vorenberg 
Theory and practice in the problems of communicating meaning i 
emotion. Selections for study include poetry and prose. Prerequisiti". 


Speech 32 or permission of the instructor. Recording fee, ?^ 
Afternoon 

) ғ ‚ : с ens 
Radio Speaking and Production (3) E. Steven 


Radio speeches, interviews, and discussions; news reporting and we 
preting; techniques of direction and production; plays; audience = 
urement. Prerequisite: Speech 32 or permission of the instructo: 
Recording fee, $3.50. Afternoon. 


* . ; уз? {рап 
Group Discussion and Conference Leader- Heniga 


ship (3) 


А : X - pus 1 small 
The process of thinking and problem solving in committees and Pre- 
groups, and the methods of leading discussions and conferences. 

{ structor. 


requisite: six credit hours of speech or the permission of the їп 
Afternoon 


Speech 


136 Public Discussion and Debate (3) 
Principles and types of public discussion and debate; 
argumentative speaking on questions of current inter 
ix credit hours in speech or the permission of th 


noon 


У РЕС 
143 Persuasion (3) Henigan 
1 


An advanced course in public speaking with emphasis, on audience 
analysis and audience psychology; preparation and delivery of per- 
suasive speeches; study of current public speeches. Prerequi nine 


credit hours of speech. Morning. 


145-46 History and Criticism of Public Address (3-3) E. Stevens 
w a : any TA P кы 

A critical and historical survey of rhetorical theory and риш 2 

fr Ancient Greece to the present. Prerequisite: nine credit 


ot speech. Morning. 


145 Spee hes for Spe ial Oct asi ns ( 3) E. Stevens 


Th 


€ preparation and presentation of speeches o 


'leome, nomination, ite 
peech. Morning 
Vorenberg 
the techniques of lied t 5 
п. Prerequisite i. LA 
ire and laboratory ( ernoon 


box fice ar 
domain, trea 


shows, “Se 
performances 
. р 

160 Costuming (2) 
A study of the basic ch 
tation for the 


(3 hours) with a 


163-64. Play Direction (2—2) Mangum 


their adap- 


R. Stevens 
1 
1 


{ 


The problems involved їп directin plays 


nern 
pe 


g 
of the instr ictor Laboratory fee, $5 a term rv 

(3 hours). Evening 
165-66 History of the Theatre (2-2) Vorenberg 
A general survey of the risi f the theatre, the Classical, Med al 
enaissance, later English and е 


Admission by permission of the 


Mangum 


> Ж 
/ Playwriting ( e 


The theory and technique of playwriting. Admission by permissior 
the instructor, Evening 


1) 
$ 


Н: 


Courses of Instruction 


169 Scene Design and Stage Lighting (2) R. Stevens 
A study of design and lighting as applied to the artistic and practical 
stage setting. Prerequisite: 155-56. Laboratory fee, $5. Lecture 
and laboratory (3 hours) with additional hours on each 

| tion. Afternoon, 


»ublic produc- 


| 175-76 Speech Correction (3-3) Crawford 

A study of the causes of the disorders of speech with emphasis on 
methods in diagnosis and treatment of defective speech. Prerequisite: 
Speech 11 and 101 or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $3 
aterm. Afternoon. 


178 Clinical Practice (1) Crawford 
/ 


Case work in remedial speech. This course may be repeated for à 
| total of three credit hours. Prerequisite: Speech 175. Time to be 


arranged 
Speech 178x—same as Speech 178, but offered fall term. Time to 
| be arranged. 


| 180 Speech Pathology (3) Crawford 
| An advanced study of the causes and symptoms of the major physio; 
| genic and psychogenic speech disorders, Prerequisite: permission 0 
the instructor. Afternoon. 


| 
|| THIRD Group 


251 Styles in Acting (3) Vorenberg 
A historical investigation and application of period styles and other 


| styles evolving from dramatic forms. Prerequisite: Speech 151. Eve- 
| ning. 

fi , " ۰ 

|| 254 Advanced Play Direction (3) Mangum 


1 Р ; 1 $ " م‎ 4 H es 
A study of modern styles in staging plays and modified technique, 
| from the Greeks to the nineteenth century theatre. Prerequisite: 
Speech 163-64. Evening. 


263-64 Seminar (3-3) Mangum 


3 
299-300 Thesis (: The Staff 


STATISTICS 


*Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics, Executive Officer 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph. E Associate Professor of Statistics 
Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 

Dorothy Morrow Gilford, M.S., Lecturer in Statistics 

Charles Lawrence Marks, A.M., Instructor in Statistics 

Marie DiMario Wann, Ph.D., Instructor in Statistics 


Minimum requirements for the major (Field-of-Study).—Prereq uisite: Mathe- 
Matics 12, 19, and 20; Philosophy 121, 122; an introductory course in one of the 


social scien ices, one of the biological sciences, or one of the physical sciences, Re- 


quired: an understanding of the underlying m athematical theory employed to 


Characterize, compare, and elucidate quantitative or qualitative measurements 


104 


Which are found in Statistics 115-16, 117, 118, 155-56, 157-55; a 


ge ty four credit hours of second-groi urses in departments 
8 e x “ 1 1 ы 
atistics. For further details, consult the adviser. 
First Group 
51 Elementary Statistics (3) The Stafi 
Collection of icati tabulation, averages, construc- 
tion and use of с x quotients, dispersion, of 
frequency distribution, tir series, correlation, 1 graphic presenta- 
tion. Prerequisite ce algebra. Laboratory fee, $5 
Lecture (2 hours) and evening sections; laboratory (2 
hours)—morning, aft I evening sections. (Also offered 1950 
summer term.) i 
Statistics 51x—sa Statistics 51, but offered winter term 
Morning and evening 
52 Mathematics of Finance (3) — 
Interest and discount. annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, sink- 
ing funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, 
building and loan associations P equisite: one entranc 
algebra. Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1950 
term.) 
Statistics 52 as St cs 52, but offered fall tern 
ing and evening sect 
$3:datroduction-to Statistics in Psv- Weida and Staff 


4 and Educati 
Sources of lata, 
Quartiles and 
and i 


chology 


reliability and 


(ASP TREE зә 


Courses of Instruction 


g and evening sections; laboratory (2 hours)—afternoon and 
evening sections. ў 

Statistics 53x—same as Statistics 53, but offered winter term. 
Morning and evening sections 


54 Introduction to Actuarial Science (4) Weida 
Gompertz and Makeham laws of mortality, life contingencies, life 
| annuity premiums, life insurance premiums, reserves, risk, cost, social 
and other types of insurance. Prere . i $2. Offered 
in 1951-52 
SECOND Group 
Í : ` 99. 7 -1 77 7 
104 Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) Wann 


Advanced study of correlation and frequency analysis, sampling 
theory, factor analysis, and applications to specific problems utilizing 
case method of study insofar as possible. Original work is require 
of each student. Prerequisite: Statistics 53. Laboratory fee, $5 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) —evening. 


| 1107 -8 Biostatistics (3-3) Marks 
f Probability and significance, designing experiments, reliability of data, 
| distributions, curve fitting, tests of significance, analysis of variance 
| correlation Applications to genetics, anthropology, bacteriology» 
| physi macology, life tables, mortality rates and dose 
п as well as general biology. Prerequisite: one en- 


trance unit in algebra. Offered in 1951-52 


[| III Business and Economic Statistics 1 (4) Johnson 
ications of statistical methods to specific problems of busines? 
mics. Scope of course includes averages, i 
butions, sampling, and simple correlation. 


nistration and ec 
persion, frequency distr П 
mission by permission of instructor. Morning and evening sections. 


112 Business and Economic Statistics I] (4) Johnson 
Applications of statistical methods to specific problems of business 
administration and economics Scope of course includes multiple an 
partial correlation, time series analysis, index numbers, business СУС es, 
elasticity of demand and mortality schedules for depreciable property. 
Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or the equivalent. Morning and evenins 
sections. 


{115-16 Principles of Statist al Meth rds ы Weida an 


d Staff 


f 

| (3-3) f: 
This course emphasizes the meaning, uses, and applications 

| variates and attributes, me ement and enumeration, averages е 
IH dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, errors “ 
І measurement and their cont ibers, trends, cyclic’ = 
[| tives, purposive and rand theory and practice Pli- 
| their errors and estimates, \ practice, and "e 
| cations. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory bor- 
$5 a term. Lecture (2 hours)—morning and evening sections; y^ 

[| аїогу (2 hours)—afternoon and evening sections. (Also offered 199° 


summer term.) 
нщ : and 
cs 115—16 is for statistics major for ng to become statist! E 
students in engineering and the biological and 


1157—58 


159 


I 60 


161-65 


t 197—908 


— 


-ea 
20; Statist ics 
‚ 206 


Statistics 313 


Marks 


Analysis of Variance (3) 
i 1 covariance to segregate factors pro- 


The analysis of 


ducing significant п, a method to esti > experimental error, 
multiple ssification with unequal class frequencies. Prerequisite 
Statistics 115-16. Evening. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 
Advanced study of simple, partial, and multiple correlation. Rank 
correlation, the method of contingency, and the problem of normal 
and non-normal populations. Tests of independence, likeness, and 
goodness of fit. Prerequisite: Statistics 115-16 Evening. (Also of- 
fered 1950 summer term.) 
Mathematical Probability (3-3) і 
Definitions, enumeration of cas es, total and compound prob 
repeated trials, Cent theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's theorem 
and its experimental verification, mathematical expectation, law o 
large numbers and it »plications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20 and 
Statistics 115-16, Evening 
Mathematical Statistics (3- 3) Gilford 
Statistics as a science, types of problems, relative frequency and 
probability, binomial and multinomial distributions, Pearson system 
Gram-Charlier series, Cauchy distribution, correlation by 


of curves, 
r generating fur 


Pre 


acti 
ге quisite 


18, 


method, Lexis theory of dispersion, 
ple sampling theory, moments an d semi-invariants. 
or concurrent registration; Statistics 155-56. Evening. 


Calculus of Observations (3) Weida 
"ast squares and theories of error 
rentiation and integration; numer- 
differential, ] integral 


апа 


Interpolation; finite 
method of iteration: 
ical of 


differences; 
numerical d 
l trar 


ога:с, 


1 > 1 
solution idental, 


scer 
equations; errors of observation; practical Fourier analysis; empirica 


alge 


formulas; and curve fitting. Prerequisite: Statistics 115-16 or per- 
mission of the instructor, Evening 

Quality Control Tech niques (3) Weida 
Characteris stics; basis: reduction in cost of inspec ti rejec- 


scientific 
and tolerance limi 
quality characteristics: 
control: 
Permission of the instructor 


tions, 


y as an attribute; distribution of 
to cont statistical and maximum 
Prerequisite: Statistics 111-12 or 


1951-52. 


qual 
laws basic 
detection of lack of control. 
Offered 


го; 


їп 


Techniques of Statistical Analysis (3-3) Weida 
Indus strial and other statistics, planning experiments, selection of 
techniques, sampl ing theory and practice. Prerequisite: Statistics 158 
or the eq juiva 1950-51.) 


len xt offered in 


Statisti al Mathema itics * (3-1) Kullback 
Aatrix algebr: 1, quadratic forms, 'contour integration, measure theory, 

Stieltjes integration, Cauchy theory of residues, n-dimensional „сеч 

etry in flat Mathematics 139 or the equivalent 


spaces P 
Evening 


rerequisite 


197-98 


is prerequisite to all third-group courses except 


(етар 


314 ; Courses of Instruction 


1199-200 Proseminar: Theoretical and Appl Weida 
Statistics (3-3) 

addition to the study of recent advances in statistical methods, 

is course is designed to coordinate the content of the baccalaureate 

Айына by permission of the instructor. Time to be ar- 


THIRD Group * 


o1 Design of Experiments (3) Gilford 
Relative merits of random, repeated, s tratified, and double sampling; 
Fisher-Pitman method of randon domized blocks; Latin 
squares; factorial design; partial confounding. (Not 
offered in 1950-51.) 


202 Theory of Estimation and Testing Gilford 
Н; Ро! theses (3) 

| hypotheses; maximum lik 

| esti Neyman-Pearson the 1 

ory; consistent, efficient, and 

intervals. (Not offered in 1950 


ihood estimate; Markoff's best 
testing hypotheses; Bayes’ the- 
ient statistics; theory of confidence 


1203-4 The Theory of Econometrics (3-3) Johnson 
al methods ar pplied to the analysis of production, supply, an 
id dis utility; interest and taxation; exchange. Stress 


n of results in terms of probability, 


Ad 


r permission 0 


ssion b 


the instru stor. Evening 


Offered in 


1205-6 Advanced Business and Economic Statistics Johnson 
(3-3) 
Application of statist ing case 
1 of t час 
ofar as ро materials, 
al ysis, interpretation anc 
e е " 4 : 1 1dent. 
[ ої result n f each stud 

| ite: tisti <2 and alternate 

| 

t 

| 
{| Sa is , 'eida 
| 1257-58 4 vanced Metiemat Weld 
T at its and cumu: 
| ns exact ane 
| hi-square y- ntingen < 
a Various conceptions of co rence problem, = 

К series, regression ysi 's of 
| ) 


1951—52 


1259-60 


Vance 


Mathematical Probability (3-3) Kullback 


heory 


Modern theories and a ymptotic laws; elementar 
| tegration; limit theorems in 
| Frechet, Kolmo goroff, Khintc 
1 the equivalent. (Not off 


probal yutions 


ine, 


195 


* $, — 
Statist 97-« 1 te t | 
scs 197-95 is prerequisite to all third-group courses ex ept Statist 


$, 206 


Statistics 315 


1263-64 Statistical Inference ( 3-3) Kullback 


Sample space; method 8 for estimating population parameters; fiducial 


inference and its application to testing hypotheses; valid, efficient, 
and exact estimation; Student’s distribution; variance distribution; 
sampling statistics, i.e, moments and cumulants used as estimates of 
Population parameters and used to test hypotheses. Prerequisite or 


concurrent registr Statistics 259-60 or the equivalent. (Not 
off. 


ered in 1950-51.) 


1 

1265-66 Multivariate A (3-3) Kullback 
Tests of significance, generalized variance and covariance, tests of 
independence, canonical and vector correlations, multivariate normal 
distribution, generalized Student’s ratio, problems of estimation, ap- 
plications to factor analysis. Evening, 


1267-68 Characteristic Functions (3-3) Kullback 


5—93 


Fourier integrals, set functions, inversion formulas, limit theorems, 
applications to the distribution problem in statistics. Offered in 1951- 


52. 
269-70 Sequential Te sting (3-3) Ө eida 
Efficiency of sequential tests, sequential probabili ratio test, expect- 
ed number of observations necessary for a dec ion, truncated se- 
quential analysis, sequential tests of single and composite hypotheses. 
Offered in 1951-52. 
EM im 
*95-96 Reading and Research (3-3) Weida 


Admission by permission of the instructor. Time to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) Weida 


SURGERY 


| Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Officer 

| Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

І Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

[| Arch Lockhart Riddick, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

| William Berry Marbury, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

| Paul Budd Magnuson, M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 

John Gordon Lee, A.B., M.D., C.M., Med. Sc.D., Adjunct Clinical 
Professor of Surgery 
Sam Foster Seeley, B.S., B.M., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 

| Surgery 

Wallace Harry Graham, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Surgery 

| Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 

Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 

| William Stanley McCune, А.В., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 

Surgery 

| Edward James Beattie, Jr., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery 

Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 

| of Surgery 

| Vincent Michael Iovine, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 

| Surgery 

|! Carl Berg, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 

Calvin Trexler Klopp, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 

Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 

| Orthopedic Surgery 

Jerome Blaine Harrell, M.D., Assistant Clini al Professor of Surgery 

Leonard Theodore Peterson, A.B., B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Orthopedic Surgery 

Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surgery 

William Ross Morris, M.D., Associate in Surgery 

|| Harold Walter Krogh, D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surgery 

a Jacob Joseph Weinstein, B.S., Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Surgery 

| William Carey Meloy, M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Surgery 

Edward Alexander Cafritz, M.D., Associate in Surgery 

Walter Henry Gerwig, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery 

| | Rhodes Carl Garby, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Surgery 

|| Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


1 
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Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
illiam Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
rthur James Mourot, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Joseph Francis Conlon, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 

Otto Anderson Engh, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Duane Case Richtmeyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Richard Lee Jackson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Leon Gerber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

omas Bradley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
loyd Byron Burk, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
rnest Alva Gould, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Austin Bertram Rohrbaugh, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic 
Surgery 

"y Wiley Hodges, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 

George Alfred Higgins, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

marvin Hayne Kendrick, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Brooks Gideon Brown, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Gordon Sparks Letterman, A.B., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 

D urgery 


Lois Irene Platt, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery ( Cancer 
Cytology) 


John Decator Hoyle, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery : 
enry Leon Feffer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Sur- 


gery 

280 Introduction to Surgery а _ The Staff 
One hour twice a week. Lectures and recitations covering the field of 
general surgery. 

284 Surgical Physiology _ The Staff 
A clinical and ‘laboratory course with particular emphasis on applied 
Physiology Two hours a week. 

373-74 Clinical Clerkship I The Staff 


he student is assigned and required to work up thoroughly the 
Cases for diagnosis and treatment Gallinger Hospital. 
375-76 Ward Walks The Staff 


Group ward rounds are made with the visiting physicians and n 
respective staffs in the course of their usual rounds. Gallinger Hos- 


pital, 
377-78 Orthopedie ; [ The Staff 
Weekly orthopedic lecture, Gallinger Hospital; weekly three-hour 


Orthopedic clinic, Surgery Outpatient Department, University Hospital. 


379-80 Surgical Staff Conference I The Staff 


uesday at Gallinger Hospital; Wednesday at the University Hospital. 


Courses of Instruction 
383-84 Surgical Clinic I Blades 
Demonstration of various surgical diseases to the entire third- and 
fourth-year classes. One hour a week. 
385 Surgical Anatomy Horwitz 
Two one-hour lectures a week, University Hospital 
391-92 Surgical Pathology I Hill 
One hour conference each week 
Pet 22 JN T ни . 
473-74 Clinical Clerkships 11 The Staff 


Available at the University, Walter Reed, Emergency, and Mt. Alto 


hopedic 5 П The Staff 


Weekly orth 


pedic lecture, Gallinger Hospital; weekly three-hour 
clinic, Surgery Outpatient Department, University Hos- 


479-80 Surgical Staff Conference II The Staff 
Tuesday at Gallinger Hospital; W ednesday at the University Hospital 


483-84 Surgical Clinic 11 Blades 


Demonstration of various surgical diseases to the entire third- an 
f 


ourth-year classes. One hour a week 


491-92 Surgical Pathology II Hill 


One hour conference each week 


493-94 Surgical Diseases of the Chest Blades and Staff 
( Elective) 
Patients with vari 


mediastir 


" та” ‚ 1 lungs, 
diseases of the hest, including the lung 
$ + » followec 
1 and esophagus are pres Ihe cases are folio! 
" . ^ctions 
trom week to week and operative specimens and microscopic secti 


are demonstrated. Walter Reed Hospital. Two hours a week 


UROLOGY 


Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology, Executive O fficer 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Associate in Urology 


| William Dabney 


"dward Egner Ferguson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
eon Richard Culbertson, B.S., M.D., Clinic al Instrui tor in Urology 


I 


Jarman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 


Gordon Rhodes MacDonald, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 


Herbert DeGrange Wolff, Jr., M.D., 


395-96 Clinics 


491-92 


495-96 


Clinical Instructor in Urology 


The Staff 


strations on the care of urological cases 


- and post-operative management. 
Gallinger Hospital. 


Clinical teaching and demon 
with special er 
Operative clinics 


nasis on the p 


and clinical teaching 
Uri logy Staff 


treat- 


Reuter and 
of urology including diagnosis, 
ment, and morbid pathology. One hour a week. 


Lectures covering the entire field 


er Ў 
Clinics Reuter and Staff 

"nt Department, 
Emergency and 


Clinical demonstrations and teaching in the Out 
with special attention given to diagnostic procedures 
l niversity hospitals f 


One part of each section daily. 


ZOOLOGY * 


Donnell Brooks Y oung, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Тос ology, Executive Officer 
Kenneth Casper Kates, Ph. D., Professorial Lecturer Zoology 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Zoo 


logy 
Francis Lincoln Lambert, B.S., lestrecter in Zoology 

The major in Zool. og су (Field-of-Study).—Pre requisite: Zoology 1-2. The stu- 
dent must, at the end of his senior year, exhibit a correlated knowledge of the 
following fields: (1) classification, structure, and ecological — of animals, 
both invertebrate and vertebrate; (2) en bryological d velopment and life his- 
tories of important animal types; (3) general principles of physiology, redit 
and evolution; (4) the development of biological princip hypotheses, an 
theories as revealed i in the study of the history of zoology З 
The student will obtain this knowledge in part by taking courses offered im 
hese fields and in part by individual st 
For further detai 


under the direction of his adviser. 
his subject or consult the adviser. 


‚ see the pamphlet on 


First Group 


Introduction to Zoology (4-4) Young, Lambert 
An introduction to the study of the st ructure, functions, and relation 
of animals, and of the funda: mental biological principles involved. Ma- 
terial fee, $4.50 a term. Lecture (2 hours)—morning and evening 
sections; laboratory (4 hours)—mornir 8, afternoon, and evening se 
tions. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) А 
Zoology 1x—same as Zoolo ву 1, but offered winter term. Morning. 
Zoology 2x—same as Zoology 2, but offered fall term. Morning: 


41-42 Comparative Vertebrate Anatom y (3-3) I lansen 

Lectures on the organ systems of the vertebrates: laboratory dissec- 
tions of types Prerequi ite: Zoology 2. Material fee, $6 a term. 
Lecture (1 hour)- ing sections; laboratory (4 
hours) —morning, af sections, (Also offered 195° 


ternoon and ever 


, and eveni 


SECOND Group 
101-2 Invertebrate Zoology Mortens 
A systematic study of 


morphology, classific itions, 
Occasional field 


forms cluding the study ^ 
Peres etic relationships 
Zoology 1-2 or Biology ~~ 
Material fee, $4.50 a tern ure (1 hour); laboratory (4 hour 

Afternoon and evenir g sections 


` son 
105 Entomology (3) Мир 
А study of the elementary morphology, physiology and ecology 


" е : »ortant 
insects, with an introduction to the tax momy ol the more imj 


* See also the departments of Biology and Botany, pages 172-73, 174-75. 
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groups. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2, or the equivalent. Material fee, 
$5. Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours)—morning. (Also of- 
fered 1950 summer term ) | 

Zoological Theories (3) Young 
A review of the theories which have affected the development of the 
various phases of the progress of Zoology. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 
and one additional year of a biological science. Morning. 


Histology (3) Young 
An introduction to the n icroscopical anatomy of normal tissues and 
Organs. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Material fee, $6. 1950-51 and 
alternate years, lecture (1 hour); laboratory (4 hours)—afternoon. 
1951-52 and alternate years—evening. (Also offered 1950 summer 
term.) 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryol 14 (3) Hansen 
The origin and early development of the individual and the forma- 
tion of organ systems. Emphasis is placed on the frog, chick, and pig, 
With reference to the human embryo. Prerequisite: Zoology 2, and 
4! or 42. Material fee, $6. Lecture (1 hour); laboratory (4 hours) 
—afternoon. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 

Zoology 144x—same as Zoology 144, but offered fall term. Evening. 


Experimental Morphology (3-3) Hansen 
Lectures and class reports on experimental morphology. Prerequisite: 
Zoology 41-42 or the equivalent. 1950-51 and alternate years, 
evening. 


Protozoa (3) Mortensen 
An introduction to the protozoa: classification, life histories, and 
physiology, with special emphasis on free-living types. Prerequisite; 
Zoology 1. Material fee, $4.50. Lecture (1 hour); laboratory (4 
hours), 1951-52 and alternate years, evening. 

Parasitology (3) Kates 
An introduction to the study of animal parasitology, with a survey of 


Parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Prerequisite: 
Zoology 1-2 or the equivalent. Material fee, $6, Evening. 


Special Problems (3-3) The Staff 


Written approval of the instructor is required. Material fee, $6 a 
term. Time to be arranged. 


* - 
Proseminar (3-3) The Staff 
A course designed to correlate and supplement the work of zoology 
majors. Morning and evening sections. 


THIRD Group 


Seminar in Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 
lime to be arranged. 
Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (3) Mortensen 


ctures and laboratory work on problems in invertebrate physiology. 
rerequisite: Zoology 1 and 101-2 or the equivalent. Material fee, 


Courses of Instru 


Lecture (2 


Resear n 


Investigatic n ol spec ial pr 
(Also offered 1950 


Thes 15 


Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


summer 
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a 
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STUDENT LIFE 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
The University 
in its intent. 
on the Campus 
with physician 
women, with 


i is pri ily diagnostic 
maintains a health service that is eee ылар 
l ; ee consultations ther 

For medical emergencies and health po epi eta 
a Student Health Clinic open from 9 ^ , : ме арайы 
, à Stud : еп e 

] in attendance. There is also 
and nurse in û ance. 
a graduate nurse in charge. iia also: dedi 

i ivi i : he physical ex: z mt 
Medical Privileges include: (1) ~ 2) three visits by the University 
Student entering from secondary school; (2) t! 


© g^ Tu NO 
i 1 in al 
: i t of Columbia) 
Physician ог surgeon, office or residence (Distric 
one illness, 


sive f i er ti 1 aboratory, or 
X l i P cia lis su gical operation, | . 
exclusiv о a specialist, $ g 

- Tay exam 


and rsing, in 
d 2 ard and nu g 
ination; (3) hospitalization, including nytt: тшк ЖГ: 
ДА? reek during any 

the University Hospital for not more than one ж rning medical and hos- 
month period, For a statement of the rules y inistration 
nO 2 ministra e 

pital Privileges, see the Department of Health Ac 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
Women 
who are e 


U Versity st rov y the Jirector ot 
[4 r resi "eS 3 red b he 11 
he ni sity mu hav thei r sidenc s appro t 


Activ 
the I 
sing 


; г-опе years of age 
г twenty-one J я 
Students—Women students — маза ааа ча ара а 
2 » t hours acad 
rely more credi 
nrolled for twelve or 


х ions сап be completed. In 
ities for Women before their nn er hci m v Hall, 
lattie M. Strong Residence Hall and Tı à are $23 and $28 
le rooms are $30 and $35 a month; von niil Union. Appli 
а month a person, Meals are served at oet aE far application, 
tions for rooms should be made well in d from the Director 
together with detailed information, may be obt: 
of Activities for Women. 


a- 


facilities for 102 
1 ble room facilities 1 
Р : 4 ovides dout Я : s ble 
Men Students.—W elling Hall pr n. fissis xd GN 
students, Rooms rent for $24 a month a Pe lits lley Halls. These 
E s. l 5 : 2 г an гааіе} & 7 
rooms are provided for 203 students in Drape ны ЫА 
are temporary dormitories and residence ж n of twelve credit hours 
World War 11 who are enrolled for а minimun i pz "ha : osi: 
| 1 i Si oms 2 3 E 
of academic work in the University. Single ro 


М Jniversity maintains a 
5 j University mair 
double rooms are $13 a month a person. The 
limited number of 


ts ar ч the I amilis sub - о the same requirements for tenancy as 
5 f i E ut ect t LE а 
аһоу е. 


pec y рэ 

Jni Ё sation forms fo 
Meals are served at the Student Union. Pyne "wk з 
reservations may be obtained from the Director o 


temporar apartmen nits for marrie veteran stu- 
y apa 1 tu d 
p s pe 
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Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near 
the University for women students twenty-one years of e or older and 
for men students may be obtained at the offices of the Director of Activi- 
for Men. The reserva- 


tion of rooms in private houses must be made by students. 


ties for Women and the Director of Activi 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


k А ‚ : : : 
Ihe University recognizes the contribution that religion can make to 


national clubs of their own choice. N tional Catholic, Hebrew, and 


the education of its students by encouraging them to participate in denom- 
1 

Protestant bodies sponsor these religious organizations, which act as 

nks between the University and the local churches. The Director Of 


le various denominational 
on 


the University Chapel and the advisers to 
nzations are available throughout the year for consultation 


personal problems. 


UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 


iS a non-sectarian expression of 
> ; се to 
ition that religion can make t 


The University Chapel is maintained 
the faith of the University in the contril 


" ; ^T le $- 
the education of its students. l'wenty-minute services are held Wedne 

1 1 , on 
day of each week at 12:10 P.M. Representative clergymen of W ashingt 


ire guest speakers at these non-denominational services. 


STUDENT PLACEMENT OFFICI 


The Student Placement Office provides assistance to students and 
alumni seeking full- and part-time employment. This office maintain’ 5 
registry of vacancies in the Government and in private industry a 
refers qualified applicants for appointment. Information is also aval" 
able on Civil Service examinations. The Placement Office arranges 102 


. " е н e Е 10! ah 
interviews betw een students and those representatives ot national, region 


oe i o де „eit the 
ind local business and industrial organizations who periodically visit 
University. 
The Dectiv is expenses and 
he prospective student who expects to earn part of his expe ү 


} 1 nc e.c | have tht 
who does not have a definite appointment to a position should have t? 
a position 1$ 


means of support for at least one term. "The obtaining of b 
not be 


contingent on so many factors that immediate employment can 
issured. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
Ihe Washington € ounseling Center, established by the U niversity al 
at 2011 H Street NW. The Center offers educational and vocation? 


| 


nselin x Ж metric 
counseling service, advice on social and personal problems, a psyche 


Student Life 
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Service in tests and measurements, and the use of files of occupational 
infor ак; ео iti 
information and training opportunities. 


STUDENT UNION 


„The Student Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the center for student 
life. From the cafeteria and snack bar on the first floor to the game 
room on the fourth floor, it is well planned to meet the students’ need 
tor meals, study, recreation, and activities. In addition to the recreation 
lounge and social lounge the Student Union provides office space for the 
Student Council and ёг the other major student organizations. 

The Student A. tivities Office, also in the Student Union, has available 


information concerning the student organizations and campus events 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
The International House, 2116 G Street NW., is the social center for 
students from 


" . e ч ап her 
foreign countries, A series of teas, dances and other 
forms of ente 


rtainment, and the use of club rooms and lounge enable 
students to become acquainted and feel at home in the University. 

The International Students’ Society, now in its eighteenth year, wel- 
comes as members students from other lands as well as North American 
Students, 

The Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries, whose office is in 

ternational House, is available for advice and guidance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Directors ОЕ STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
The University maintains the offices of the Director of Activities for 
Men and the Director of Activities for Women, for the guidance of 
students in all nonacademic phases of student life, such as, student activi- 
Чез, social life, and housing. The directors are available for individual 


counseling concerning personal adjustment to university life. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
Student Council 


< The Student Council is responsible to the Director of Activities for 
Men and the Director of Activities for Women for the conduct of all 
Student activities, Members of the Council are elected annually. 


Committee on Student Life 


The Committee on Student Life, composed of five faculty members 
and six student members, is the judicial branch of the student govern- 
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ment. It may review acts of all student organizations, including the 
Student Council, with power to set aside such acts if they are uncon- 
stitutional. 

Approval of Student Organizations.—The establishment of new stu- 
dent organizations must have the approval of this Committee. No 
student club or society (except social fraternities, sororities, scholastic 
honor societies, religious or professional clubs or societies) organized as 
a branch or affiliate of a non-George Washington University organiza- 
tion will be recognized by the Committee on Student Life. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Any student registered in The George Washington University who 
has a general average of not less than C (2.00) is eligible to participate 
in non-athletic student activities, subject to conditions specified by the 
local or national organization, approved by the Committee on Student 
Life. e 

The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation 
in intercollegiate athletics. 


Hn = a priv 4 ined in 
The control and administration of all student activities are outlined 
a separate bulletin. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Honor SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.—A national honor so iety recognizing "outstandt 
intellectual capacity well employed" in the field of liberal arts an 
sciences. Senior and junior students who are candidates fer the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Columbian College (in 
exceptional cases, senior and junior students in other non-professiona 
divisions of the University) and who have shown broad cultural intere 
distinguished scholarly achievement, high character, general promise, 40 
scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a class 0 
elected to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha Chapter 
the District of Columbia. ый 

Sigma Хї.—А national s ientific honor society, the purpose of м ri 
to encourage original investigation in science pure and applied. ы 
standing graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full mem = 
ship, and undergraduates who have shown marked ability in resear 


may be elected to associate membership. 


А age 
Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity established to encourag 


~ : : NE which 18 
and reward high s holarship and attainment, membership in v 
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limited to those freshm 


an women who attain a scholastic average of at 
least 3.50. 


Alpha Pi Epsilon.—An honorary fraternity for students in home eco- 
nomics. 


drtus,.—A n 
Delphi.- 
Delta Sigma Rho.—A national forensic honor society. 

Gate and Key.—An interfraternity society. 

lota Sigma Pi. -А national honorary chemical society for women. 
Kappa Kappa Psi, 


Nur Board.—A national honorarv society for senior college women, 
Stressing leadership, 


ational economic society. 
An intersorority society. 


- ? С м 
A national honor society for college bandsmen. 


scholarship, and service. че » 
Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership 
In extracurricular activities. 

Order of the Coif.— 
to foster 
who have 


A national legal society, the purpose of which is 
a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those 
attained a high grade of scholarship. Members are elected 


n tige highest 10 per cent of the graduating class of the 
Law School. 


Phi Eta Sigma.—A 
rewar, 
to tho 


national fraternity, established to encourage and 
1 high s holarship and attainment, membership in which is limited 
se freshman men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 


Pi Delta Ebsilon.—A national honorary collegiate journalism fra- 
ternity, 

Pi Gamma M u.—A national social-science society. 

Psi Chi. —A national honorary psychology fraternity. 

Sigma Pj Sigma.—A national honorary physics fraternity. 

Sigma Tau.—A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of which 


is to recognize scholarship and professional attainment. 
Smith-Reed-Russell Society.—A scholastic society in the School of 

Medicine. Students of the third and fourth years who maintain a 

scholastic average of 86 per cent are eligible for associate membership. 
William Beaumont Medical Society—A society founded with the ob- 


ject of encouraging and stimulating medical students in work of indi- 
Vidual investigation, 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


_Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Epsilon Iota (medicine), Alpha 

appa Psi (commerce and economics), Alpha Zeta Omega (pharmacy), 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers (student chapter), American 
nstitute of Radio Engineers (student chapter), American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association (student branch), American Society of Civil Engineers 
(student chapter), American Society of Mechanical Engineers (student 
chapter), Chi Upsilon (geology), Delta Phi Epsilon (foreign service), 
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Delta Theta Phi (law), Future Teachers of America, Gamma Eta 
Gamma (law), Kappa Beta Pi (law), Mortar and Pestle (pharmacy), 
Nu Sigma Nu (medicine), Phi Alpha Delta (law), Phi Chi (medicine), 
Phi Delta Delta (law), Phi Delta Epsilon (medicine), Phi Delta 
Gamma (graduate), Phi Delta Kappa (education), Phi Delta Phi (law), 
Phi Pi Epsilon (foreign service), Pi Lambda Theta (education), Society 

r the Advancement of Management (student chapter), Theta Tau 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 


Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Kappa Alpha, Theta Delta Chi, Phi Sigma 
Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Phi Alpha, Sigma Nu, 
Acacia, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Argonauts, Tau Epsilon 
Phi, Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta, Phi Epsilon Pi. 


SociAL Sororities 


Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Phi Mu, Alpha Delta Pi, 
Delta Zeta, Kappa Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


Art Club; Case Club; Charles Clinton Swisher History Cl b; Colonial 
Forensic Team; Dance Production Groups, I, II, III; El Club Espafiol; 
Engineering Council; George Washington University Geographical 50- 
ciety; Home Economics Club; Howard E. Kane—A.F.A. King Obstet 
rical Society; Le Cercle Fran iis; Lester F. Ward Sociological Society; 
Literary Club; Mathematics Club; Oquassa; Psychology Club; Radio 
Workshop; Schoenfeld Verein; Speech and Hearing Society ; Student Bar 


1 
Association. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
Baptist Student Union, B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Canterbury 
Club, Christian Science Organization, Lutheran Student Association, 
Newman Club, Religious Council, Wesley Club, Westminster Founda- 
tion. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Girls’ Glee Club, Men's ( ilee Club, University Band. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Cherry Tree (the annual), T'he University Hatchet (weekly 
newspaper), T'he George Washington Law Review, Mecheleciv (engi- 
neers’ publication), The Percolator (pharmaceutical publication), The 
Colonial Review (literary m igazine). 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Chess Club, 
Colonial Boosters, Current Affairs Club, Hellenic Society, Independent 
Students’ Association, Inter-fraternity Council, Inter-fraternity Pledge 
Council, International Students’ Society, Intersorority Athletic Board, 
Junior Panhellenic Association, Martha Washington Club, Masonic 
Club, Pistol Association, Sailing Association, Senior Panhellenic Associa- 
tion, Staughton Hall Council, Strong Hall Council, Student Council, 
Student Veter ans of World War II, The George Washington Univer- 
Sity Players. Women’s Recreation Association, World Government Sem- 
inar Group. 


There is a complete program of intramural sports for both men and 
women, 
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Degrees: 
Associate in 
In accounting, 61 
In Secretarial Studies, 61 
Bachelor of Arts, 71-73, 74-76 
In Education, 130-31 
In Government, 142-47 
Jachelor of Civil Engineering, 111-13 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
III-12, 114-15 
Bachelor of Laws, 106 
Bachelor of Mechani 
III-12, 115-16 
Bachelor of Science, 71-73, 73-76 
In Engineering, 111-12, 116-17 
n Home Economics, 130, 132 
n Pharmacy, 121-24 
n Physical Education for Men, 


| Engineering, 


I 
] 
I 


cation for Women, 


Coml ] Bachelor of Arts and 
Dx ctor of Medicine, 71, 73, 97 
Doctor of Education 


Doctor of Juridic 7 
Doctor of Medici 
Doctor of Philosoy 


El cal Engineer 
Juris Doctor, 10€ 
of Arts, 76-79 
In Education, 134-37 
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Schantz, Wilmer Jr 
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|| Азһг ach ja | Iperr N.Y 
i ALE j 1 ersit The ( Vash 
| hor j Ma ; 
| | A.B e W ‘ ; ( N.Y 
| | ALI Brooklyn € 
АВ New М NM Goldberg, S n Ch D^ 
| E ty of New exico Wr 1 [ Virgi Р 
Coher N.Y A.B e D.C 
| A.B rge Washington Greenberg, Bernard L4 
Омой A.B. 1941, Oberlin College 1 
Faith, Don € irlos D.C Kyriazis, Chris William Me 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington A.B. 194 The George Washington 


University 


University 


fus, Jr D.C Rovner, РЫШ; 
George Washington A.B. 1948, The George Washing 
ellington Mich Shapiro, Daniel Murr 
| „ University of Michigan A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
oder q Ohio University 
A.B. 1942, Ohio Universit Smith, LeRoy Walter 
Mastropaolo, Salvatore , Va oat, и American University 
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A.B. 1941, The George Was! 
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A.B he George Wash 
Pa Unive 
Md 
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Anthony, James Nicholas S.C Leahy, Williar t Craha 
Bibolet, Rot’ The Citadel A.B. 1944, l sity of Pennsylvani 
A B. Roland Henry Ariz Lewis, James William 
| 194 University of Ariz na A.B. 1933, Maryville College 
m 6 d W inston Jordan N.C Tennessee 
The George Was! ington Noren, Morris P u : 
3 948, University of Oregon 
Freeman, Rhoda Golden N.Y. =. Elean ү Elizabeth 
Goldste 1948, Hunter College A.B. 1 Taylor University 
p en, Daniel Md. ^ Rauch, Arthur 5 : 
>. 1948, University of Baltimore A.B. 19 The George Washington 
Ann Ralston D.C. University 
itton Di Wile | Teachers College Russler, William. 1 
A.B. i у М ell Va. B.S. 1942 College of the City of 
Jacobs; Mitts, \ niversity of Utah New York | 
A p Milton Pa. Thurston, Virginia Sweeney — . 
5,1948, The George Washington A.B West Virginia University 
Johnson Pe y Toomey, im Josep ^ 
| Peter Herbert Miss. A.B. 1928, A.M, 1930, St. Louis 


A.B | The С 
3 1948, The George Washington 

| Diversity 
ones, Ruth Elsie 
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Krehbiel, Mary 170 University 
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абу George Washington 
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A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
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N.Y University 
Dinsmore, Ruth Ann 
Р B.S. 1940, State Teachers College, 
N.Y Worcester, Mass 
Dunn, Theodore Franklin ч 
Va A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
- University 
Fichandler, Zelda Diamond 
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University 
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Gordon, Howard Leo D.( 
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Aarons, Isadore Alíred Ga 
B.S. 1933, University of Chicago 
Beeman, Jean Saperstein Md 
A.B, 1946, University of Richmond 
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B.S. 1940, College of the City of 
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A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
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Kolb, Robert Warrer Md 
B.S. 1941, University of Maryland N.Y. 
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B.S. 1943, Cheeloo University, 
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B.S. 1942, University of Idaho School 
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| A.B. 1942, Occidental College A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
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| і University of Virginia Trible, William MacLohon D.C. 
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Alawine, Alton Jackson Miss. 
, Herbert Edward Ohio 
, Sylvan Bernard D.C 
son, Charles Fred Ohio 
ll 1948, The George Washington 
| vers t 
|| ge, Rei D.C 
| A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
[| University 
| Baskin, William Maxwell Va. 
| Beebe, William Bovell D.C. 
| A.B. in Govt. 1946, The George 
| Washington University 
| егі Edward lowa 
iH D.C 
Colo 
Del 
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1941, Carnegie Institute of 
f Technology 
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- 
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| Dougherty, Frank Rol Md. 
B. 1946, The George Washington 
| | University 
| Dowell, Earl Simeor m, 
{ B.S. 1947, University of Illinois 
| Dwyer, John Joseph D.C 
i A.B, 1948, The George Washington 
| University 
| Ferrill, Grace Cecelia RI 
| А.В, 1948, The George Washington 
| University 
| Frank, Robert Berliner D.C 
A.B. 1940, University of North 
| Carolina 
B Fratt, Nicholas Diller III D.C 
| TH Fredericks, Пе Henry Okla 
| Freeman, Robert M. N.Y 
| B.E.E. 1944, The College of the City 
І of New York 
| | Friedman, Sol Md 
| Furst, Howard Irving Va 
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B.S. 1935, M.S. 1936, The College 
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Gifford, Yale Wesley Kans- 
A.B. 1947, The George Washington 


University 
Goren, Howard J Md. 
Graybeal, John Olin Wash. 
B.S. 1943, College of Puget Sound 
Green, Samuel D.C. 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Gregg, James Calvin Pa. 
Grove, Jesse Barrett, Jr. Va. 
B.S. 1939, Virginia Polytechnic 
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Grubb, Stephen F. 
Hamby, John Gordon 
B.S. in M.E. 1947, University of 
Kentucky 
Healey, Alan John D.C. 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
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B.S. in E.E. 1945, Georgia Institute 


Technology D.C. 


1939, Kansas State College 
J , Thomas Lester м 
Johnson, Norton Steele [ 4. 
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University 
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BS. 1 
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Kahn, Fritz Reiner мё 
А.В. 194 The George Washington 
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Kayson, David n 
Kerr, Thomas Moore, Jr p 
A.B. 1940, Lafayette College 
Kitts, Willard Frederick Маз 
А.В. 1942, Amherst College H. 
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Korn, Seymour N. 
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Kyttle, Stuart Frederick 
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Lang, Edward Alexander : n 
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Musselman Ashby Milton ы Stiles, Meredith Newcomb, Jr N.] 
\ Unter Jr. D.C A.B. 1946, Amherst Colleg е 
1947 ^e : / 246, erst. College 
Newmyer е tity of Maryland Sukalo, Charles. N.J 
Nolte, Carl Robert, Jr B.S. in Ch.E, 1944, Newark College 
A.B 1948, College of Willian of Engineering І 
‚_ Mary іаш апд D.C 
0 Brian, Edward Day 1 Md 
085, 1947, lowa State College Iowa г, Edwa un D.C 
da, Robert Yasuo чеке 1947, yette College 
Омо Robert Hawaii nond, Cornelius Brooks, Jr Ga 
3.Ch.E. 1943, Rensselaer Polytechr Va P Vincent D. Va 
p Institute olytechnic ‚ Donal Lloyd Md 
„аггізћ, John Рој uerra, John Vincent Ohic 
;aulson, Мова Gen Уа, 9, University of Akro 
feiffer, Frederick Thonivess Б 2 hael Joser n N.J 
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Hack, Leonard Herman P ian Broad well D.C 
‚ Raymond Lee, Jr, vi Stanford University 
hi ames Edwin а Whitaker, Edward Stephen Tens 
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idpath, Robert Vae. Md White, Robert Lynn W.۷ 
Pinel, Wilfred Herzer Ind B.S. 1947, Marietta College 
osenthe?2 7; North Dakota State Colles D.C Wicker, George Stanley Ga 
Sakai ta са Непгу БР" i A.B. 1939, Emory University 
‚ Hiros 
Schneider, Walter Henry Hawaii Widman, Charles Louis D< 
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б Institute iytechnic B.S. 1935, Uni States Nava 
Ѕрариго, David _ Асадету 
“nar. Daniel DeWitt vi Y М.В.А. 1939, Harvard University 
ә. 1939, N h T" ^ Mass v WM 3 
Sh 939, Northeastern Univ, Withers, John Lewis N.C 
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; Iniversity he George Washington VAL тоа, University of North 
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Yokley, William Ross, Jr Pa 
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; on, Ethel Kathle * " 
S. 1928, Carnegie Instit: | Ohio Blake, George Francis Md 
‚ echnology itute of D.C 
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Baukn; | ity Brill, Edward Pope, Jr. Md 
B.S, тоза iliam Cooper, Jr. А Bundock, John Paul David, Jr D.C 
Becker, Manin o versity of Virginia a B.S, in E.E, 1948, Tufts College 
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9. 1946, Oh Button, Dale Leon K 
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Va 
Nev . 
ea, Thoms Кы D.C - 
dza, Hugh МЫС iw Жа 
A.B. 1947, Pennsylvar ia State College Vt Wy 
0 un Harvey Boyd Jr 
49, The George Was gtor Nev 
ty у Va 
Mag Md D.C 
Pei a Md D.C 
Pen lergrass, Joh in ‘Mullard Va 
A.B. 1945, Kalamazoo College Md 
M.P.A 1946, Wayne Univ ы N.Y 
РЫР, Gordon Allison res 
Ph.B. 1947, Ur Md 
» Frederick С} rles D.C Md 
1947, Uni iversity of Maryland 
Кој bert Karl Ohio 
àncis Earl Miss Va 
jen United States Naval Md 
cademy 
Ries, Carl Gilt bert Wy: V 
S. 1947, University of Wyor à > 
Robbins, Glenn Kingslan j Miss s m 
S. 1947, Was ton University iro 
Rodgers, Jam e Edu’ ; Бї Ра “G. 5 
Rom его, Mar о Savedra Tex 4 ма 
B.S. 1939 Nat tional University of lir : shingtor 
Mexico ' : A.B, 1946, The George W Ё 
Rood, George Henry Fla University D.C 
R AB. 1939, University of Florida t Yarnoff, Leroy Mills Ot 
oubideaux, R | Art! S.D uta А tir à 
Rowe, Willis Came ^ Arthur „ыыт ae Е 
A.B 1949, The George Washingt B.S. - i ey 
Uni iversity Technok 
Juris DOCTOR 
NOVEMBER II, 1949 
N.Y 
Cavanagh » John Edward Oreg 
A.B, 1941, U Oregon 
Digi Rey Bang niversity of egor Utah 
E Al 047, University of Utah рс 
“аге, William Kehr Pa 
BS. 19, nited States Coast Guard 
Va. Utat 
or Sam: Ind 
Pe: 3. 1947, Indians University 
Cttigrew, Wilbur B Va 
B.S 1930, State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo 
MS. тозо 


/niversity 
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FEBRUARY 


Max Roland N.Y 
37, The College of the City 


of New York 


May 31, 


ooper D.C 
tinction ) 
he George Washington 


y Joseph, Jr Va 
, University of Pennsylvania 

th, George Joseph, Jr, Md, 
United States Military 


nce Ralph, Jr, Tenn, 
1940, University of Tennessee 


22, 1950 


Siegel, Abraham 
B.S. 1940, The College of the City 
of New York 


1950 


Reid, James Sha: 
А.В. 1937, Cornell University 
Reifin, Martin Gardner 
(With distinction ) 
B.M.E, 1945, College of the City of 
New York 
Sweitzer, Henry Becker 
B.S. 1941, United States Naval 
Academy 


MasTER or Laws 


NOVEMBER 


Bailey, William Alfred Tex. 
LL.B. 1948, The George Washington 

versity 

Boroughs, Lewis Edward N.C 
LL.B. 1948, The George Washington 

University 

Brain, William Herbert Ill. 

B.S. 1944, University of Illinois 


LL.B. 1948, The George Washington 
l niver y 
Chang, Ric j I-Feng D.C. 
A.B. 1943, St. John's University 


LL.B. 1949, DePaul University 
Embrey, Lemuel Jackson Va. 
A.B. 1937, LL.B. 1949, The George 
Washington University 
Guimond, Joseph Alexandre Ohio 
A.B. 1931, LL.B. 1933, Western 
Reserve University 
Hudgins, John Jefferson D.C 
LL.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Hudson, Dugald Walker S.C 
B.S. 1940, Presbyterian College 
LL.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 


FEBRUARY 


Choulas, James George N.Y. 
LL.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Cotter, Francis Aloysius ма 
LL.B 1949, The George Washington 
rsity 
Gardner, Edith Rose Va. 
A.B. 1943, University of California at 
Los Angeles 
LL.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Hobbes, Alan Buxton Fla. 
A.B. 1939, Washington and Lee 
University 
LL.B. 1947, The George Washington 
University 
Kardy, Leonard Thomas Md 
LL.B. 1949, The George Washington 
University 


11, 1949 


Kait, Harry Carl 
B.S. 1928, Temple University 
LL.B. 38, Rutgers University 
Manning, Glenn Franklin 
LL.B. 1948, University of Alabama 
Page, Helen Bell 
LL.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Pickens, John Kenneth 
A.B. 19 he George Washington 
University 
LL.B. 1942, Harvard University 
Roberts, Richard Mansfield 
LL.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 


Russell, William David 


D.C. 
N.Y. 


Pa. 


Ala. 


Mo. 


A.B. 1936, LL.B. 1938, University of 


Missot 


iri 
Sylvester, Malcolm Duncan 


La. 


B.S. 1925, United States Naval Academy 


J.D. 1939, The George Washington 
University 


22, 1950 


Littman, Simon 
LL.B, 1931, University of Maryland 
McGrail, Edward Hugh 
A.B. 1943, St. Peter's College | 
LL.B. 1948, Georgetown University 


urin, Lillian Catherine > 
LL.B. 1939, Vanderbilt 


B.S. 1:941, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
Мопуез, William ^ 
A.B. 1932, College of the City of 
New York A 
J.D. :936, New York University 
Narron, Wiley 
LL.B. 1943, The George Washington 
University 


D.C. 


NJ. 


Mist. 


рс. 


ME 


Preston, Edy 


Tenn Whitesel, James W ares ` 
LL B. 1948, Washington and Lee B.S t$, Make Poreit. College 
niversity LD 348, The George Washington 
Reynolds, Chester Forrest W.Va University 
LL.B. 1949, The George Washington 
Universit, 
MASTER or Comparative LAW 
NOVEMBER II, 1949 
Beyen, Karel Hermar Netherlands Del Russo, Allessandra. Lu 
Juris Candidatus 1943, Ur versity of odor Litererién 1999, State 
Utrecht University, Mila 
ris Doctorandus 1948, University of Doctor J , T 
Amsterdam University 
FEBRUARY 22, 1950 
Bourdon, Edouard Belgium Fisher, John Hanus 
Octeur en Droit 1938, Lieve J.D Unive ‚ 4 
Jniversity : 
May 31, 1950 
Altman, Gera 1 Mass Halen. John TI 
S. 1943, LL.B. 1040 B. : А.В. 1949, B Unive 
B A niversity LL.I St. Je 
AB” Frank Antonio Mass Harpe How 
Li b 1941, Clark Univers I n xi We : 
"Un, 944: The George Washingt 
в l Diversity 
Bane: Melvin Junior Va — 
Li j 1940, Cornell University моца 8 
чи 1949, Georgetowr Univer 
Bronaugh, Alfred Таты xn D.C n, Jr 
BS. 1939, J.D. 1949, The Ge ty of A " 
Bula ashington University t. J 
аш, rank Javier Tex S \ 
.B 1933, LL.B. 1935 Ba The George Was 
C University - 
"fins. John Wesle N.C 
е 1940, The George W ashinetor y of Ma 
I 1 lMversity : { University 
^e. George Calvin D.C. 
n "Diversity of Alabama KT ye 
т: 1948, The George Washington L 
“er l Diversity ph 
"BS 9hn Howard D.C 1949, The George 
LL p 94» Pennsylvania State College vers 
Unive? The George Washington 1 
тиу Ph R Provid Colleg 
Ehrlich Bernard Herbert D.C р - В. 1941, Prov i t سد‎ ty 
беп L.B 247. Georgetown uy 
1 "Wal. , LL B. 1949, The George Leary, Rot rt George 
Galinis Victor То versity M "Won cc 
LB Mass University 
ilmore peat preorectown University Levin J 
BS. 1929 MD. | 19. Lovol m LI The George Washington 
Li University а 1 Un 1 л 
B. " te . ong, dwar . 
Go, Universtiy The George Washington LI The George Washingto 
Orman, Vincent Ааф N.Y 
* 1948, St. John’ Unie . Jast 
Gray “п s University Washington 
AB Robert Howerton, Jr D.C 
є м * 
í Уйна! 1947, University 


„Л ; 
Degrees Conferred 
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( Arkansas 


Va 


Ark 
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Va 
G Wa 
I c D.( 
e Ge e Wa 
I Iowa 
> ' Tea 
University Iowa 
George Wa 
R K 
ennsylvania State College 
he George Washir 
( 
e Wa 
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Stee ‹ I Se 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


NOVEMBER II, 1949 


Angelaras, James George D.C Mandragos, Constar e Ni 
Buzzell, Donald Ala V Percy, Morgan I 
Heiser, Will Maynard Colo Riner, William Carter 

A.B. 1938, Oberlin Colleg 


FEBRUARY 22, 1950 
Austin, Roland Michael D.C 


Mav 31, 1950 


Clark, Lyman Ernest Md , El ino 
Collins, Webster Pa l, rd D 
Va ton, Glenn A 
D.C icher, Hurley is 


Nev Roamer, James Maha 
D. (With distinct 


n, Alfred Filer, Jr. D.C Robins, James Ed 
Ga Raphael Edmund N.Y Smale, Ronald An 
Goforth, George Tuttle Va Smith, Truett Conwell 
Jennings, Rufus Floyd, Jr. Md Taylor, George Oliver 
Koester, Richard Eugene D.C Titrington, George Frank, Jr. 
Martin, James Lewis, Jr. D.C Vogel, Bertram Marvin 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


NOVEMBER 11, 1949 


Asano, Paul Sachio Utah n Joseph John 
Bird, William Lawrence D.C n Clark 
Brown, Kenneth Ray D.C wood Dawson 
DeVico, Luigi N.Y er, Herbert Heiskell 
H William D.C Snyder, Gilbert Reed 


Degrees Conferred 


FEBRUARY 22, 1950 | 


Dupre, Forrest Francis чш ae я Donald Dc І 
Marshak, Bennis. n NN vm n E e; 
MAY 31, 1950 | 
Arsem, Collin ; rvi j C 
Blumberg, o5 in NT | A З Pa J рі M - 
reeskin, Sol Daniel D.C. skaleris, Cl Conn. 
puozowski, Edmund Mass J Tenr 
Buck, Fred Ever, эн Tent 
Bussler, John Mc Crossin DC j D.C 
ussler, Robert Bruce D.C. V 
ompton, Milton Edwin Jr D.C D.C 
<onner, John Paul е Р Robertsor Jr D.C 
Cosm; п, Alvin . D ` Rocko bc! ed N.Y 
Cudd, George Benjamin pe 1 i: Ж = Е 
рамогћ, Robert Compton Va. Sadler C 
Janiels, Richard G antlers A За D.C 
Eelog pa ard Gauntlett M Sc ›.С 
gloff, Edward D.C Seal M 
amilton, Edwin Е arl Va Sime Okla 
amilton, Samuel Graham Mass. St in George Leona Pa 
arahan, Donald Joseph N.Y Vieory. Howard Mor Va 
iman, Randolph Edgar Md. n, Burdett Stryker, Jr Va 
Sanson, Theodore Robert D.C eral euor D.C 
Ke chard Moy D Md | 
Rendall, Frank Herbert Jr Md Md 
f rman, Robert James Ohio 
"opp, Arthur Maxwell D.C N.Y 
ortm ч C 1 1 
Landsman Cecil M, Tex } redge D.C 
isman, Louis D.C Wise, Robert Ar Pa 
BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
NOVEMBER II, 1949 
Ivan Francis Va H Reynold R Pa | 
Janeth Chester Va. Houck, David Russe Pa 
ames Aller с. Ed | Mass 
А "ph Lee III Y W.Va 
Arthur nald Va 
y Va 
x N.Y 
N.Y 
M 
Bartik R 
» Rich 
Brown. Rober w "n N.J Grayson, Howard Avery D.C 
Burns,’ Bland She Md Herndon, Donald Flos Md 
assell, Irving E Va Lucas, Henry August N.Y 
piYidson, Chester ре, N.Y O'Brien, Anthony Aloysius D.C. 
piVidson, Frank | өс; N.Y p tor, Lawrence Barne Tr D.C | 
awson, James А} PE NY n Milt N.Y | 
acide Va a 
| 
May 31, 1950 1 
lacon, Nicholas Geor we m | | 
Cu, Vincent Walter D.C. Shipp, Thomas Wooten D.( f 
I Oswell, } arr Be J Va Showkeir, J n Mansour Va M 
аше, Eldred Tajt Je D.C.  Startz, Rayme rancis Kans | 
Тен, Karl Corley” 7^ Md. Thompson, Frank Revell Va | 
ton, William Doug Md Voli 3 1 t Ot 
M "P, Russell Ny; Quglas D.C Werner, Monr AT N.Y ! 
puer, Fred Louie” E Md A.B. 1938, Brooklyn College { 
$га: William Alfred D.C. Widman, Joseph William D.C 
аше, / ч 4 


Arthur William v Wright, Willard Alden Pa f 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


NOVEMBER II, 1949 


kley, Robert Baldwin Wis Mainhart Md 
ton, Lockwood D D. Mendelson, ! N.J. 
Va. 


Charles Raymond La Richards 
Ervin James Md 


FEBRUARY 22, 1950 


omas D.( Robert El Md. 

1 N.Y Martin n N.J. 
Irico, J N.Y 

May 31, 1950 

Bunke ph Baldridge, Jr. Md. LaTorre rd Robe N.Y. 

Conrad, Robert William D. Lee, Sta Jerome N.Y. 

Custard, Robert Franklin Va Mar rles Kennett Md 

Flynn, Laurence Brenden N.Y Masiello, Joseph Alvin үз. 

jask R incock D.C McPhail, Harvey Franklin, Jr. ре 

Gr Leona N.Y Mell rry Albe Va. 

( I Jr Tex Repak Pa. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


NOVEMBER II, 1949 


Hollingsworth, Russell Kuhner Jr. D.C 


FEBRUARY 22, 1950 
D.C, 


Edward Kenneth Pa. Rosen, Sam 
1, Billy Frank W.Va. 


May 31, 1950 


Abramson, Aaron N.Y Lawson, Adr pe. 
Adelson, Morton Jackson N.Y Levin, Haskell УС. 
Albright, Frank Glenn W.Va Moskowitz, Milton Sam Die 
Bay, Paul Georgeaff ПІ Nernberg, Ralph Amos D C. 
Bressler, Wilson Kress Ind. — Niefeld, Herbert D.C. 
Burton, William Miles D.C. Orloff, Milton De. 
Cohen, Albert Abraham D.C Pannill, William Eliason Ohio 
Dichter, Jack C N.J Pickett, Robert Eugene N.Y. 
Drapkin, Leon Isadore Md Rosenberg, Walter Saul NY. 
Felicetti, Dominic R.I Schweiger, Raymond Morris renn 
Futterman, Sidney Md. Silva, Harold Ts 
Geloso, Samuel Theodore N.Y. Simon, Philip James pc 
Goldberg, Jack D.C Stone, Joseph Jack Va. 
Heller, Milton Md Thomas, Howard Adams D.C. 
Johnson, Clyde George Md, Title, Irwin рс. 
Johnson, Warren Louis Md Wasserman, Selma W.Va. 
Kan, Perry Harlan Va Ways, Douglas Arthur Nebr. 
Katz, Morton Harry Md Wilson, Mary Alice а 
Keahey, William D.C B.S. 1939, University of Nebraska Md. 
Koustenis, Harry George Ohio Zimmer, David Joseph : 


Kuhn, Mark Joseph D.C. 


Degrees Conferred 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
BACHELOR OF Arts IN EDUCATION 


NOVEMBER II, 1949 


Cox, Omer I oraine 


Pa 
nu W.Va 
Fineblum, ( arol Mazaroff D.C D 
enebry, Alfred Garrett D.C d Va 
lense, James Albert Pa 
Rodas, Adela Puerto Rico 
FEBRUARY 22, 1950 
Schwartz, Herbert D.C 
May 31, 1950 
Beren, Irene Frances Wis Morrison, Robert Re J 5.4 I ( 
'ryde, Georgia Rea Md O'Meara, William Raymond M 
zason, Vivian Jamie Fla. Palmer, john Gilbert — - 
Creighton, William James Mass Patler Y ard Leor ard \ 
ietz, G] Alle Fla Po k, Helen Louise | Vt 
Dobbis, Barbar b. N.Y Previte, Charles Richard D 
Svenson, Norma Doris D.( Pyle, Jane I 
9x, Margaret Helen D.C Read, Mary Sue D 
rewal, Rajwant Kaur р.‹ Rice, Carol ee і i 
нА B. 1942, Nagpur University, India Roulea James et NY 
ager, Florence Betty Md Ry James Josep P" D 
arper, Edith Elizabeth D. Schlemeier, Nancy Early D 
Havell, Olga Mara: Va. Sergeant, Audrey Lou ٤ 
cilmann, Marjory Ann Md Simmons, T helma T ompson { 
Kats Walter Warren Ky Sutherland, Dorothy Gail Md 
elly, Harry Joseph Pa Thompson W nifred Gra Calif 
“ngerman, Elaine Mildred D.C Vickers, Ollin Dalton 
(With istinction ) 
BACHELOR oF SCIENCE IN Номе ECONOMICS 
NOVEMBER II, 1949 
m hilinntnes 
Beck, Mary Elizabeth Va. Suntay, Aurora Silvia Philippine 
May 31, 1950 
Bauer, Mary Graybill Md McGriff, LaDonna Lee we 
cack; Barbara Lou Va Rohrs, Beverly Ann р С 
<Orvin, Alice Elizabeth D.C Seaquist, Ruth Ellen и 
JeOrge, Joan Marjorie Va 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
NOVEMBER 11, 1949 
Butkus, Carl Fla 
Mitchell, Маз" Ра | Physical Education) _ 
Peel, Ella Leuvenia p : D.C 
FEBRUARY 22, 1950 
ды А 
Milita; tony Augustine D,C Poston, John William ^ С 
Moffatt, amud Joey? D.C. Stanislawczyk, Joseph Michael 
= uel John 


D.C 
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May 31, 1950 
Bernot, Joseph Jol Ра, Kennedy, Arthur.Wa c N J. 
Bovee, Hov Vt Merrell, Robert Franklir D.C. 
Caruso, / N.Y Mitchell, Mary Lynn D.C. 
Cavallo, Fr Mass Pietras, Chester Joseph Mast. 
DePaoli, I N.Y Regan, James Andrew Mast; 
Va. Sato, E i Hawaii 
N.Y Spang! Va 
Del : D 
Va W.Va. 
G ell | 2 Mass Va. 
Howell, David Mitchell D.C. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
(Five-year Program) 
May 31, 1950 
Heir ree Md 
ys in Education) 
M ASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 

NOVEMBER II, 1949 

Benson, Margaret Brow Md. Garnett, Carroll Marior ve 
A.B Fast T B.S. 1948, The George Washington 

l reity ; 
Gordon, Woodrow Wils v 


Blakemor 
B.S 


Bon, Fr 


Browr 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 


Va 
Polytechr 
Va 
oanoke ( ege 
athryn Rosa ] RI. 
A.B. 1935, Emr el College 
B.Ed, 1936, Кі Island College « 
Education 
Crooker, Barbara Travis Va 
A.B 344. Carleton College 
Davis, Elsie Wyllie р. 
B.S. 1941, New Haven State Teachers 
College 
Dean, Louise Wadhams Blakeslee Cont 
A.B. 1919, Wellesley College 
Decker, Charlotte Burch D.C 
B.S. 1939, Wilson Teachers College 
Erp, Marjorie Jean W 


А.В. 1942, Was 


Fenn, Geraldine Georgiana Mont 
B.S. 1933, South Dakota State College 


ngton State College 


Gardner, Sophia Schneider Va 
B.S. 1936, New York University 


A.B. 1935, Randolph-Macon College „ү, 
Handler, Alvin Irving мї 
B.S. 1939, Syracuse University 
Hebda, Edward A t pc 
А.В. 1939, Penn 
Indorf, Frederick An 1 
B.S. 19 University of Missouri D.C 
Ingram, Frances Baker 
A.B. 1947, The George Washir gton 
University Ind. 
Jackson, Robert Eugene 
B.S. 1947, The George Washington 
University с. 
Johnson, Elsie Nora р 
B.S. 1936, Wilsor 
Kenney, Katherine Jane : 
B.S. 1940, University of Maryland Ohio 


Lawrence, Roger Lee 


Teachers College pgd. 


B.S. 1943, Ohio State University Va 
Massie, Katie Garland З А 
B.S. 1915, Longwood College N.Y: 


Michelson, Samuel ee 
A.B. 1949, The George W ashington + 
University І pc 
Olshaker, Gertrude Edith | * 
B.S. 1944, Wilson Teachers t0 

Phippins, Edna Mae К 2 
BS 1941, Mary Washington College Md. 
Remaley, Charles Bertella_ 


llege үз. 


B.S. 1935 Minn: 
Reymore, Gerald j Д 
A.B. 1943, Saint Olaf College sc 
Saverance, Carolyn McNair , Е 
A.B. 1940, Winthrop College p.e 


Slattery, Francis Joseph. 
B.S. 1935, Wilson Teachers 
Smith, Orval James 
A.B. 1947, Unive 


College D.C. 


rsity of W yoming 


M 


Alley. 
BS 


А.В. тоу | i 
i з stana College 
M. toa n + 
1943, І 
Han; Virgin | B ; > | 
How , 1940, 1 rsit Р y 
B ard, Henrietta Rothwell у н 
1937 1 эма | 
no А ч 
Md 
I 
ege 


Doc TOR OF Е 


NOVEMBER 
Ind 


^west Missouri State 

ege 

lversity of Missouri 
The Teac! ng 


Degrees 


Conferred 


I ‚і 
1 | е М 
Edwa 
The ( " 
Sally 
a 1 ( 
, 9t wr: 
[ ( Was 
1950 
Hildeg 
Te ( 
Bruce 
4 € 4 < 
1939 к № 
Isabelle r 
1934, Ce е ¢) ege 
15 U A 
у К 
M 
i I G \\ 
MS ver 
Tenne 
Jeffries. C eT 
A.B. 1944, E vin-W s 
Jones, Helen St 
BS | Mary Wa M 
Kier. W Ral; 
BS. 1 State Teachers College 
Ind Pa 
Leiper, Mary Rit ` 
B.S. 1937, W Teachers C 
Moore, ( Robe 
B.P.E. 1 5 тиз - 
Ort, Kat 


0 
у 
ege 
Va 
M 
D.C 
Va 
Ш 
Va 
hers 
1 
N.D 
Va 
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FEBRUARY 22, 1950 


7, Baylor University 


1 Ed. 1948, 


The George 


ngton University 


on: “The 


» Effective Met 
Electronic Tec! 


Development 
hod 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVI RNMENT 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GovERNMENT 


Abramowitz, Harry Art! 


(With distinction) 
Adolfson, Roy Edward 
Amatayakul, Rav 


Anderson, Nora Agnes 


son, Willia am Abbott 
Askew, Willia 
Asowitch 
Ayers, W 
Baker, W 
Bakker, Cornelius Je 
Baldwin, Robert Buckingham 
Banker, Robert Darrell 

Barnes, Snell Hardin 

Barnett, Abby Joy 

Ва schmidt, George William, Jr 
Bennsky, George Michael, Jr 
Berry, Hugh Gordon 

Bonavitch, George Michael 

Boop, Mahlon Ellwood 

Bragan, Richard Larry 

Breuer, Alexander 

Brice, Lawrence Etheridge, Jr 
Brown, Charles Robert 
Brown, Lewis Donald 
Brown, Roy Carl 
Budsock, Leonard Edmund 
Bushmiaer, William Pryor 
Byrne, Michael Joseph 
Carter, William Joseph 
Castro, Anthony Joseph 
Chittenden, Joe Daniel, Jr 
Ciarrochi, Eli 

Clark, Allen Culling 
Clewlow, Carl William 
Cohen, Morris 

Coiburn, Katherine Stewart 
Collier, Edwin 

Cooke, Edward Andrew 
Cooper, Paul Allen 


NOVEMBER 


Wils e 
A.B., The George Wash 
Di ‹ Planning 
II, 1949 
pa 
j Pat 
ion—Special honors 
n rinistration ) ^ 
De Ungria, Jose 5 Philip! is 
DeWitt, Maynard Browning D.C. 
Dibble, Davıd Eugen D.C 
5 e, George Cariton Te: 
Donalds J RY 


Downes Д 
Driscoll, John Josept wya 


Ikegami, David Takeshi 


Jenks, Loren Morgan, Jr pc 


nry Edwir 
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Winter Term 
"eb. 1 and 2 
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March Iw 
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and 24... 
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| CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Date Day 


Aug. 10....| Friday .......,......., Six-week session end: 
| Aug. I3....| Monday 4 Т] Registration and first day of classes 
| of the post-session 
| Aug. 31....| Friday .............. Post-session end 
| Sent, PTT | Monday кера еөз рә Labor Day. Holiday 1 
І Sept. 21....| Friday .......,...... Second eight-week summer session 
ends 


| Theses of N vember Master's candi- 

[| dates due 

| Sept. 24 | Monday ..........,.. Dissertations of Novembe 
| candidates due 


г Doctoral 


Sept. 26—28.| Wednesday through 
| -* - . . 
io à. 50005400 see Registration for the 
academic year 1951-52 


The Board of 
dent and Vice-Pr 


Persons by election: 


Robert V 
lenry Р 
Newell V 


Clarence Aiken Asp 


ggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
lair Brookes, Jr., A 


“yman. James Bri 
John St. C 
Homer Cum 


) 
mings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D. 
+ N atson Davis, B.S. in C.E. 


Mrs, Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B 
е t Freer, A.B., LL.M. 

er, Jr., A.M. LL.B. 
M., LL.D, Litt.D. 
LL.B., LL.D. 


obert Elliot 
Charles 
Gilbert 
*Brooks 
John E 
Frank 


Alfred I 


*Helen 


Claude Worthin 
alter Rupert Tı 


“xander Wetm, 
ia 


-loyd Bennett W 


жо C 
LI N 
Ominated by the 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


| AT 
>d he Presi 
Jni ity i composed of ti 
. 'TSIty is com 
Trustees of the Univers 


s ici > following 
i l Univer ity ex officio and the 
sident ot the 1 


edder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman 
arsons Erwin, A.B., 


nt Sei retary 
Vindom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., Assistant 


Carroll Glov 
Grosvenor, A. 
Hays, A.B.. 
dgar Hoover, LL.M., Е 
Ше, Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B. 
Їепгу Lawson, LL.B. 
enjamin Mosby McKelw ay 
Newman, LL.M. 
gton Owen, LL.M. 
ickerman, A.B., LL.B. 
re, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
harles Stanley White, 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, supe? 
vjsors, and administrators for the higher ranges of educational servit 
and to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to extend their edu- 
cation. The School includes the departments of Education, Physica 
Education, and Home Economics.* It offers both graduate and undef 
graduate work. Other departments of the University provide gener? 
education and subject-matter courses needed for a well-balanced pro 
gram of teacher education. 

The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
full-time and part-time students. By attending evening, Saturday, af! 
summer classes, teachers in the schools of Washington and the vicinity 
may complete all the requirements for a degree without giving up their 
positions. 

To help children and adults with reading difficul 


Education operates a reading clinic for diagnosis and treatment. 


ties, the School of 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers n 
1904-5 and in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 190% * y 
Division of Education became the Teachers College which, in its € 
years, was concerned largely with teacher preparation on the un em 
graduate level. 

In 1928, the Teachers College became the School of Education 4 
greater provision was made for advanced study. Since that time o 
graduate enrollment has steadily increased with the result that today 
the School has a considerably larger number of graduate than under 
graduate students. 


ADVANTAGES OF STUDY IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
ent 


: ; 2 > 5 Á Jni- 
classroom instruction. In addition to the library facilities of the Un 


versity, the Library of Congress, the Library of the Office of Education 
reat” 


Washington is rich in the resources needed by teachers to supple™ 


and many special collections provide unexcelled opportunities for If 
ing and research. The operation of all branches of the National Got. 
ernment may be observed. Among the art galleries are the Nation? 
Gallery of Art, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Art Galleri 


4 E Ae > r " ram 
* The Department of Home Economics offers a curriculum in home-making. Its prof 
described in a special announcement. 


(6) 
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Phillips Memori 
Concerts and the 
Orchestra delig} 
many resource 


al Gallery, and the National Museum. The winter 
summer Watergate series of the National Symphony 
it lovers of good music. Those interested in science find 
: s for study at the National Museum, the National Zoolog- 
ical Park, the United States Botanic Garden, and the Aquarium of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior. Teachers have 
unique Opportunities to become acquainted with the work of the Office 


of Education, the N 


cil ational Education Association, the American Coun- 
i 


x Education, and many other national organizations with head- 
Quarters in Washington, 


ACADEMIC STATUS 

The Geor 
ge 
the Association 
Students the 


Washington University is on the final approved list of 
of American Universities. This fact not only assures to 


is also accredited by its regional accrediting agency 
9tates Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 


18 A - "pet n 1^ М 

ү оп the approved list of the American Association of University 
omen, 

of 2 School of Education is a member of the American Association 
-olleges for Teacher E 


Nat ducation and was a charter member of the 
1 "ae ` ^ , ө 
опа] Association of Colleges and Departments of Education prior 


350с} Merger of that association with others to form the American 
эзос1г M t T ð 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FoR MEN 

There are three curricula leading to this degree. The Dual- Major 
Teacher’s Course is designed to prepare students for teaching positions 
in smaller schools where it is necessary to teach an academic subject in 

dition to physical education. The Single-Major Teacher’s Course 
prepares for the teaching of physical education in the larger schools. 
The Physical Education and Recreation Course has been planned а 
those who wish to be prepared to direct programs of recreation in à 
tion to the teaching of physical education. 

The following courses, to be taken in the Junior College, are requ 
for admission to the School of Education: 


ired 


Credit 
Hours 
ia AS, Raha чын OR лейди д ла "nA И 6 
5‹ 2, Political Science 9-10, or Soci- 6 


т Political Science (S phomore 6 


monte te. us... 
Physical Education .. 
Curriculum Electives 


The Minimum 


T 
66 credit hours, dis- 
leg > are OO redi 
requirements for this degree 

tributed as foll 


| 
OWS: | 
T er’s Course | 
1 Subject-Certification Teacher’s | | 
M ior Subject- in : | 
Single-Major and Si AES | 
7 his degree are twe one cred 
o5 ax : en or this degr \ J с | 
The minimum requirements for t hours jo са on, ning 
hours in education, twenty-three credit ae ind. three credit hours in 
А ; lemic teaching field, and 
teen credit hours in an academic te | 
i | | 
physiology, distributed as follow | 
SENI EA Hours | 
JUNIOR YEAR | s : | 
. Å ax ( I * | 
Learning a; d Teaching | 
Society and the 5 | 
А Y 
3 | 
Г‹ | 
1 Activi 1 ^ 
I 


Educati n 


Ph 


Academic tea 


Ystology T 


„үх - 'ourse 
Single-Major Teacher's Coi 


The 


minimum 


| 
enty-one credit | 
is degree are twenty-one ) | 
requirements for this сыг 1 ed tion, three credit | 
; - "Gucation, ti 
1 ; lie] in physical ed 
Ours in education, thirty credit TM , f electives: | 
Р : ru dit hours of "3 
Ours in Physiology, and twelve credit h« Credit | 
» An 1 rs | 
SENIOR YEAR T | 
JUNIOR YEAR Hours 1 Sk : | i 
© = ч f - 2 D ] 
Learning and Teachir -ETETETT га гуаї : ‹ | | 
Society and the Sehool TT ` I 
Leaders); i the : ) 
Intram 4 - | 
Method. . : t Д 
Physic t : P I 
Methods ‹ " Me à 
Education A Educa 
‚ dary Sc ёд dfi 4 cope xg nd A 
Choo] and Community Health rea 1 I 12 
Programs xad eh : j calls à 
Method; and Materials ; t Health cH 
¢ Ucatic n 
Pl 


lysiology 
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Physical Education and Recreation Course 


The minimum requirements for this course are 66 credit hours, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


TAT “= Credit oe J Credit 

JUNIOR YEAR E SENIOR YEAR Hours 

g and Teachir 3 Common Teaching Skil 3 
id the S 6 Observation and Practice Teach- 


6 


tion t 


M 

Ph I 4 
Car Lea d« I 
G L ( í 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
I g to the degree. The Dual Major 


There are ti 
Teacher’s Course is designed to prepare students for positions in schools 


iree curric ula le 


where it is necessary to teach an academic subject in addition to Physic? 
Edu iti 

Ihe Single Major Teacher's Course prepares for the teachin 
there 8 


g of 
Physical Education in the larger schools. Within this course 
opportunity for specialization in dance, sports, or correctives. 


| 


ае ‘ А ‘ „d fof 
Ihe Physical Education and Recreation Course has been planned fo 
} 


ddi- 


А : - "s 
those who wish to be prepared to direct programs of recreation 1n * 
tion to teaching Physical Education. 

For graduate courses in these areas see Programs of Study 


Degree of Master of Arts in Education, Page 24 27. 


for the 


"гү 5 к á < á ired 
Che following courses, to be taken in the Junior College, are requ! 


for admission to the School of Education: j 
Credit 
Hours 
6 
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Dual or Single Major Teacher's ( ourse 


The student desiring to prepare herself to teach another subject in | 


additi : ^ A y x К 
rag to Physica] Education for Women may do so by choosing her | 
1 ective hours from one subject-matter field with the of the I 
Je; } Y “ty ) Y TEE ‹ 1! 
га ot the School of Education. Relevant work ompl in th« | 
"intor College may be counted in this subject-matter field. | 
SENIOR YEAR nme | 
( © I S I 
Obs P ] | | 
| 
| T 5 | 
I Pr І 
| Ра : | 
Met Pr Г 


Physical Education and Recreation Course 


JUNIOR YEAR > 
б: TOR YEAR К SENIOR YEAR | 
Society Hours l | 
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PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 
IN EDUCATION 


Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education have 
three main objectives: (1) provision of a general educational back- 
ground, (2) a functional command of ideas, concepts, knowledges, and 
skills in one or more teaching fields, and (3) a mastery of basic pro- 
fessional information and skills adequate for a beginning teacher. Since 


the contents of teaching fields differ in scope and complexity, some рго= 
None require 


isive of required 


с 


grams аге longer than others in terms of credit 
less than 126 credit hours of satisfactory work, ех‹ 
Physical Normally, 60 credit hours of the total require- 


in the Junior College of the University or in @й 


; 1 
valent institution elsewhere. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective te achers 
are obt 1 ned through: I) pre-co lege € j tior (2) college courses 
(3) work experience, (4) leadership tivities 5) participation in $08 
dent « us activities, and (6) utilization of off-car cultural 0P- 
portunities. 
College course requirements.—Course requirements depend in part 
the seni igh school credits presented for college admission. They 
re as follows 
Credit 
ENGLISH Hours 
: 6 
Er h 1 І in 
№ | T 1 t € 
; i ; 
А be « ^ 1 А 
the course 6 
) 7 Р, ғ y l А lite ti 
"3 e | ; | I | 
I 71-72: Int iction to A Literat 
|! T 
Eng 1-92 ict ] 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
( ‚ Lat ( Spa P 
A 1 T t 
\ f id f t ol units 
\ lage, or t ‹ to 
1 If he thre ‹ 
: i 
€ st ear t urse 
If he ters tw 1 " h ust te c seu 
vea irse the me languag If he offer ne unit, 
t € f the ear college course 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
History 71-72: The De 


velopment of American Civilization......... 
Another Social $; lence chosen fr m the following courses........... 
~conomics 1-2: Intro ıctory Economics 
Geography 51, 52: Introduction to Geography; Introduction to 
Earth Sciences 
History 39740: The Development of Eur pean Civilization 
Political Science 9-1 Government of the United States 
ociology 1-2: Introductory & ciology 
. Student offering for admissi n two 
high school units in the Social Studie: 
Second part of this requirement, 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Two terms of science or mathematics to su ment senior high 
School courses in these fields and chosen from the following. ..... 6-8 
lology 1—2: Survey in Biology 
Many 2; 1 


Structure and Functions of the Flowering Plant; 
Survey of the Plant Kingdom 
jemistry 3-4: Survey of Physical Sciences 
hemistry 11-12: General Chemistry 
| athematics 3 and 6: College Algebra; Plane Trigonometry 
vathematics 6 and 12: Plane Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry 
7 Y51C$ 5 and 6, or 6 and 7: General Physics 
“ology 1-2: Introduction to Zoology 


OTHER COURSES 


Sycholoz General Psychology icc OOo e e Р 3 
Sycholo У 22: Educational Psychology or 

BY 29: Child Psychology 
Deech 1 ld Psychology 


Pu G¥tnGGe < ope edu vasvildis .. 3 
: Effective Speaking or 
raining of the Speaking Voice 


dea tin PAYS ret 3 
ements Who demonstrate marked superiority in Speech may be 
te - | ы E 
c the ted from this requirement. Such exemption is granted only 
апы, recommendation of the Department of Speech. 
Са 53: Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education 3 
ACADEMIC ELECTIVES 
Elective ; ^ 
Ives may be increased through the various exemptions, 
Ph PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ysical Education oe, 22.22 
Student тау М 12 А ; . . " 
ess than th лау be exempted from this requirement if registered for 
Mi „tree courses or regularly employed during the day. 
imum required КШ]. AG URE, HE Де: 60 or 62 


Work experi 
activities 

viously 
Н , 
Important 


*nce, leadership activities, participation in student campus 
and the utilization of off-campus cultural opportunities.— 
these Cannot be prescribed. Nevertheless, they constitute an 
Part of the general educational background of prospective 


nn 
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In conference with a staff member of the Department ot Edu- 


teachers. 
student is expected to plan 


cation assigned as his general adviser, the 
Not later than one month after 
file in the 


adviser. 


adequate experiences in these areas. 
1 of Education the student must 
plans approved by his 


adviser informed concerning the fulfillment 0! 


scheduled conferences 


matriculation in the Schoo 
| Office of the Dean a statement ot such 
| He must also keep his 


his plans and to this end include in plans filed, 


| with his adviser. 

i] Success of the student in enrichin 
these means will be taken into consideration a 
леп the faculty will review 
are not of sufficient promise as pros- 


g his general educational bac kground 
t the end of the first 


by 
the qualifications 


| term of the junior year wł 


H of candidates to determine any who 
| pective teachers to warrant continuation of their candidacies. Success 
s will also be considered when the list of candidates 18 


in these activitie 
1 the last term of the senior year immediately 
National Teacher Examinations are available: 


student in this connection, more Wêl t 
eagerness to make the most 9 


again reviewed early ir 
after the results of the 
In estimating the success of the 
will be given to evidence of initiative, 
each experience, balance, and quality of experience than to the потре? 
of different experiences. 
Although the student is not r 
lemic activities until he becomes a degree 
as he enters the Junior 


equired to establish a program of nom 
acac candidate in the School of 
Education, he is advised to do so as soon Colleg* 
To this end, he should consult with the Junior College adviser 0* *. 
dents in the pre-Education curriculum soon after entering the J 

College. Whatever is accomplished in this connection while in th 


" - : em» 6100 
Junior College will reduce the obligations of the student after admissi? 
to the School of Education. 


TEACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 


for which the student is preparing. Those planning to te 
of competency in several fields. 
demonstrat? 
Ora 


ts af 


mentary schools need a degree 
preparing to teach in junior or senior high schools must 
competency in a major teaching field 
narily, students preparing to teach in evening schools for 
| required to prove competency in only one teaching field. 

| The student should begin teaching-field preparation 


Junior College and should make provision for it in planning 


and a minor teaching field. 
adul 


| 
| 
| 
Teaching-field preparation depends upon the kind of te 


gram of studies. 
Teaching-field requirements include satisfactory complet 


| scribed academic courses, a satisfactory score on the special fiel 
| ination of the National Teacher Examinations, and satisfactory 
pletion of the prescribed special methods course. 
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Tescribe d a idemi ы , . Р ~ K. h th 
E cordance witi ne 
i С; їс courses vary in number in ac 


i "qui ts 
i 1 z : license requiremen 
Scope and complexity of the teaching field and the bre ا‎ — 
i ; ini ca ic course requi 
of the various states. Minimum academic course zes. Minor teaching- 
major teaching field are listed on succeeding pages. 1] 
fiel 


d requirements are 


jor field. They 
somewhat less than those of a major fiek 
are determine 


d in conference with an adviser. 


: s is concerned primarily with 
* prescribed course in special methods is concerned [ 


+ 1 

1 'arning experiences deal- 

methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating EA а — 
ing with the Content of the teaching field. It attempt: 


Student B ~ "^g. 2 | 

$ре 449 ^ > “rience 0 ! 
S § é С nula ed experience t 

cific suggestions drawn trom the accur 


successful teache 


| 
. } ^ach- | 
ч > revin the teach 
ts. However, in addition, the course reviews | эра | 
rr us ә ч and ° examination 3 
Ing-field content currently in use in schools and „ый, y in the teaching | 
end of the Course provides the final test of competenc | 
| 
field, | 
, "arious Teaching Fields | 
Prescribed Courses in the Various Teaching 
Credit | 
ART Hours I 
Байлады. . 52^ Жашо: 6 1! 
One tWo-term course from the following group........ ll 
Tt 121-22: World History of Art | 
А 151-62: Modern Ап TT: | 
Art 161-62: History of Art ео ao! ase qud 6 | 
Пе two-term course from the following йй P i | 
Tt 101-2: The Design of the Home 
Art 141-42 Interior Decoration 
Ty 143-44: Folk Arts of America poet E y leten 24 
Two tWo-term courses from the following ood Painting | 
Art 67-68; Life and Portrait—Drawing anc xd Painting? ntique 
ATL 73-74: Still Life and Portrait—Drawing an Yung; 
Drawing С чече 
Tt 165-66: Life and Portrait—Drawing and Painting 
Art 175-76: Composition | 
Art 179-80 Sculpture а 
Art 183-84: Design and Commercial Art 
Art 185-86: Advanced Commercial Art wee 6 
ducation NE dg T А ол 
вая 41 
ноз ТИЧА 
BIOLOGY 
3 ô 
Biology I- Survey in Biology....... +e «ө ee "Für. TIT x 
: у U Structure and Functions of the Е wenng х іарс...... 8 
XO Ову 1-2. Ntroduction to Zoology. . ..... зз» ee eene 
AYSiology : 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Introductory Economics. awe lakh co sedis ice 6 


к troductory Accountit 


Group 1—Secretarial Studies 


Secretarial Studies 2: Intermediate Typewriting 

Secretarial Studies 12: Shorthand and Transcription...... 

Secretarial 1 15: Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
l'ranscr 


` ' 1 
Secretarial 


16 Secretari 


rthand, Typewriting, and 


1 

Transcription 15:51 СН; 
Secretarial Studies Secretarial Practice 
Additional courses as approved by the Adviser 
Education 15 Teaching Secretarial Studie 


Group 2—Bookkeep usiness Arithmetic, and 


Accounting 2: Introductory Accounting................. ; 
Administration 101 Jusiness Organization апа Com 


1 ation 102 Business Management... 
52: Mathematics of Finance...... VL SHURE, OS VS 
Political Science 127-28 Commercial Law. 5 
Two of the following courses, as approved by the Adviser 
Accounti Financial Statement Analysis 
Business Admi 121: General Insurance 
Business Ad : Business Finance 
Jusiness Ad 8: Investment 
Busine $: Analy 
Economics I21: 


Education 150 


nini 


Ow чь ш» 


Imini 


ing Secretarial Studies ........ 


Group 3—Distributive 


Business 
Jusiness 
Business 


ation 141: Principles of Ma 
ation 142: Marketing Problems 
t ion 145: Sales Ma 
Business | istration 151: Retailing 
Four of the following courses, as approved by the Adviser 
Jusiness Administration 146: Sales Management 
Jusiness Administration 147: Advertising 
Jusiness Administration 150: Principles of Purchasing 
)usiness Administration 1 rinciples ‹ irc ing 
Business Adminsirtation 158: Traffic Management 
Business Administrati *- Introduction t reien Trade 
»usiness Admunistration 174 ntroduction to foreign ас 
Jusiness Administration 176: Exporting and Importing 
Education 150: Teaching Secretarial Studi 


© 


Totale і гг ггг гг 
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CHEMISTRY 


Chemi try 


One of the foll 


istry 111-12; Phy 
lochemistry 221-22: В; 
"ducas а 

Education 144: Tea 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Education 113: 
"Qucation 114: 
»Gucation II 


Education 


Elementary School Art 
Elementary School Music і 
1-12: Elementary School Curricu 


| 127: Children's Literatures cs. 5.44. ш4;.... 
ЧОЮВУ 1-2: Survey in Т ralione енн he Rie д. 
1emıstry 3-4: Survey of Phy 


sical Sciences. 
Introduction to Geogr 
Introduction to Earth 
е 9-10: Government « 


“ducation 51-52: Physical Education in Elementary School 
Total ГЭР ооо роз» б ө оо ө ашшы de Бгл 
ENGLISH 


freshman English. . 
: Effective Speaking or 
eect I1; Training the Speaking Voice..... 
Bish 51.55. Introduction to English I 
Introduction to American Li 
The Evolution of Mc 
Pn 26: The Appreciation of 
English 135-36: Shakespeare 


n Victorian Literature 
xs 175-76: The American Drama 
Ed lish 177-78: American Fiction 
UCation 136 


Teaching English... 


FRENCH 

Frene : 

i са: First-year Sy CoE PSS os 
F : 3-4: § *cond-year 7: N WEP 

rench 109-10 КА 


French Conversation ar 


17 | 
D | 
{| 
I 
5 | 
4 
4 i 
Pith 
8-1 
! 
| 
: | 
5 M 
8 | 
| 
| 
í 1) 
In 
45 | 
I! 
{ 
: | 
| 
| { 
3 | | 
1 | | 
: | | 
| 
t 
{ 
: | 
39 


гыз 
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GERMAN 


First-year Gerr 

Second-year German. ................... 

-22: Conversatk i 
16: Survey of Gern 


German 
| Сегтап 


i] A 


iditional courses in Gert 
ication 146: Teaching 


^ Boll, oi 429. get. cece 


| HISTORY 


nt of European Civilization..... 
nt of American Ci 


as approved by 


18 


History 171-72: Social History of the United States 
History 181-82: Diplomatic Hi f 
History 173: Representative A 


»nomic Hi tor) 


| Group 1—American History 
| 
| 
f 
| 1 States 


History 174: Ex 


Group 2—European History 
History 119: Intellectual History of Europe During the Mid 


Ages 

I] History 120: Intellectual A 
Reformation 

History 13 Nationalism 

History 145-46: Russian History 

| History 147: Economic History 


ects of the Renaissance and the 


f Europe 


г ? 
History 148: Oversea Expansion of Europe 
History 149-50: European Diplomatic History 

| History 151-52: English History 

|] Group 3—Latin American History 

1] History 161-62: La An an History 


| History 163-64: Current Latin An 


H rican Problems 
Additional credit hours, as approved by the i 


dviser from one of the 6 


Total. 


Mathematics 3: College Algebra. P н DU А 


| 

І | MATHEMATICS 

| - 

| Mathematics 6: Plane Trigonometry А олоо C 
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{ А ; | 
Matl ti : | 
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PHYSICS 


NYSIcs 


і 


; 113-14 
lysics 128; © 


lysics 132: 


3636? 48 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


pment of European Civilization......... ( 
ent of Americar 


SPANISH 
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Spanish 109-10: Spanish Conversation and Composition........... 6 
Additional courses as approved by the Adviser.................... 18 
Education 146: Teaching Foreign Languages..................... 3 
mE O 

в ta tel teen AES rs ^ Меер uiti PRA, C inp 39 

SPEECH 
Крани O E O O eei enuspitesM E Гө» «ndo ni 3 
Б ру RRS aos G nq potra mte ok Se aa 3 
Speech 11: Training the Speaking Voice......... eee ° nnn 3 
meum ono del. 775 “жа у мн oleas SIT es «79022 70 ИДИ: 3 
Speech 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature. ............... ee. à 3 
Additional courses as approved by the Adviser from the following... 15 
Speech 41: Parliamentary Law 


Speech 101; Introduction to Phonetics 

Speech 109: Radio Speaking and Production 

Speech 131: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 
Speech 136: Public Discussion and Debate 

Speech 151-52: Acting 

Speech 163-64: Play Direction 

Speech 175-76: Speech Correction 


Education 136: Teaching English. .............. eee eee reo ono 3 
— 
17 qeu «eux vus КАД дин дача CX X852 27 00 33 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional information and skills needed by beginning 
teachers are provided through four one-year courses, two in each of He 
junior and senior years. Lectures and class discussions are closely © 
ordinated with field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet ê 
needs of those preparing to teach on the various levels—elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


Professional Courses 


Education 109-10: Learning and Teaching....................«.« ү 
Education 121-22: Society and the $сһоо1.......................* 

*Education 131: Common Teaching Skills......................« 2 

*Education 136 to 150: Special Меїһодз......................*. 26 
Education 133-34: Observation and Practice Teaching..........-- 

کے 

ee Bend ae OC O 23-27 


Learning and T'eaching.—Candidates enrolled in four-year programs 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts take this course in the junior 
year. 'Those enrolled in five-year programs take it in the senior year. 

The course attempts to promote a functional understanding of the 
nature of learning and teaching by focussing the attention of the student 


* Not required for those preparing for elementary school teaching 
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upon actual classroom Situations and the psyc 


1 chological, sociological, and 
educational principles relevant to them. 

Classes meet tor lecture and discussion two hours a week. At least 
an equal amount of time is spent in observation and study of classroom 
Situations, 


k Class discussion normally revolves around these field ex- 
Periences, 


. The Course, particularly during the first term, is also intended to pro- 
Vide the Student with exploratory experiences of assistance to him in 
deciding Whether or not his choice of the profession of teaching has been 
Wise, The student's performance in connection with the course is one 
of the factors considered when the Faculty reviews the list of candi- 


dates , " , . . * 
fa : Who have completed the first term of the junior year (senior year 
Or those enrolled in five-year programs). 


Society Ч "гч: ; : oi i. 
“Octety and the School.—'This course is also taken in the junior year 
4 andidates enrolled in four-year programs (senior year by those in 
е-уе T 


and course attempts to promote an understanding 
nd appreciation of the r 


en ole of schools in the sound promotion of the 

ill uring interests of our democratic society. More particularly, it 
e к A ~ --— 

all mpts to develop a functional understanding of the contributions of 


ut socia] agencies in 
tive Working relations 
Of the institutional А 

© Second tern 
3$ a whol 
Benera] or 


the education of people and of desirable coopera- 
that help the school to play its part as a member 
'team" of the community. 


1 of the course is concerned with study of the school 
e—its Purposes, program of studies, out-of-class activities, 
ganization, and major instructional problems. Although schools 
els are studied, students give particular attention to schools at 
: Within which they are preparing to teach, 

uring both terms of 
З lon tw 
ш field 


the eve] 


this course classes meet for lecture and dis- 
. At least an equal amount of time is spent 
During the first term each student makes an extended 
Others. In qc erating social institution and shorter studies of ten 

* second term extended study of schools at the level of 
st is supplemented by briefer studies of schools 
discussion is largely determined by field expe- 


9 hours a week 
study, 


also intended to provide the student with exploratory 
of guidance value. The performance of the student in the 
the course is also given careful consideration by the Faculty 


of the list of candidates at the beginning of the second term 


Year (senior year for those enrolled in five-year programs). 


Skills.—'Those enrolled in four-year programs take 
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this course in the senior year. Those enrolled in five-year programs 
take it in the fifth year. 

The course is concerned with the skills needed by teachers in connec- 
tion with classroom management, homeroom procedures, administrative 
routines, activity sponsorship, group planning, and public relations. 

As in other professional courses, classes meet two hours a week for 
lecture and discussion and students devote at least an equal amount of 
time to field work. The observation of classroom teaching done in con- 
nection with the Observation Course (Education 133), for which stu- 
dents are normally enrolled concurrently, supplements the field work of 
the course. 

Special Methods Courses.—Associated with each teaching field is а 
course dealing with its special teaching problems. In addition to the 
study of practices followed by successful teachers, actual teaching con- 
tent as found in current texts and courses of study is reviewed. Needed 
content, not included in academic courses available for teaching field 
preparation, is taught in these courses. 

Observation and Practice Teaching—This course is taken in the 
senior year by students enrolled in four-year programs (in the fifth 
year by those in five-year programs). 

It begins with the observation of classroom teaching in selected situa- 
tions. Assumption of responsibility for teaching functions is gradual, 
leading eventually to practice in the complete direction of classroo™ 
activities. Those preparing to teach in secondary schools have the 
opportunity of observing and doing practice teaching in both major an 
minor teaching fields and on both junior and senior high school levels. 
The course is directed by a full-time member of the faculty of the 
School of Education. The work of each student is under the direct 
supervision of a critic teacher, selected because of unusual success Їй 
teaching, ability to supervise, and broad understanding of education 
problems. Critic teachers are part-time members of the instruction@ 
staff of the School. Observation and teaching are done in the public 
schools of the metropolitan area of W ashington, assuring practice in 
situations comparable to those the student is likely to face on becoming 
a teacher. 


ADMISSION 


To be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Education, the applicant must: (1) hold an Associate in Arts degree 
based on the E Education Curriculum in the Junior College or the equ 
lent from another accredited higher institution, or a certificate of gr? 
ation from an approved normal school or the equivalent; 
quality-point index of 2.00 (average grade of C) counting 


iva- 
adu- 
(2) have 8 


"Incomplete" 
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Brades as “F 
Possess pe 


(4) have 


ji ine interest in teaching and 
; (3) have demonstrated a genuine interest in — - 
rsonality traits that give promise of success as a teacher: an 
? ; , . H Ж М "~ 1 re . 
an interview in the Office of the School of Education. 


FIVE-YEAR 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF 
BACHELOR OF 


ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Five-year Programs are designed: (1) to permit more adequate teach- 
ing field and professional preparation, (2) to prepare for special teach- 
ing Positions, and (3) to meet teaching-certificate requirements based 
upon five years of Preparation. н 1 

Students in these Programs usually devote the junior year to addi- 
tiona] teaching field Preparation and general education. Ordinarily 
teaching field Preparation is continued in the senior year and the first 
two Professional courses (Education 109-10, 121-22) are taken. The 
Work of the fifth year includes the remaining undergraduate profes- 
sional Courses and the balance of graduate courses needed to meet the 
Fequirements of the degree of Master of Arts. 

Candidates must have a quality-point index of at least 2.50 before 
*ginning the work of the senior year. As much as 18 credit hours of 
the work of the Senior year may be taken for graduate credit. Obser- 


Vation and Practice Teaching, taken in the fifth year, may not be taken 
9r graduate credit, 


andidates enrolled 
Adequate] 
tional te 


in five-year programs are able to prepare DT 
Y in their major or minor teaching fields, or in both. i- 


aching feld Courses must be approved by the Adviser in the 
teac Ing field concerned. 


© five-year Plan of study also provides an opportunity for candi- 


ses to prepare to teach “common learnings” courses in one or more 
of the Various core curriculum plans now being adopted in many sec- 
Ondary Schools, Such Programs need to be carefully planned to meet 
* demands of the situation in which the candidate hopes to teach. 
numb and some states require five years of satisfactory 
prepar ing certain teaching certificates. Candidates seek- 
mg such certificates should familiarize themselves with the require- 


ments of the community or state concerned and plan their programs 
accordingly, 


lVe-year 
achelor 
Proved by 


er of cities 
ation before issu 


Programs must meet all the requirements of the degrees of 
Of Arts and Master of Arts in Education, and must be ap- 
the Adviser designated for these programs. 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts are de- 


signed: (1) to enable teachers of experience to increase their knowledge 
tor 


> 


of professional and academic information and skills, (2) to prepare 
special types of educational service, and (3) to provide opportunities 
for graduates of liberal arts colleges to acquire needed professional 
education. 

Programs are planned in conference with the designated Adviser and 
take into consideration the interests of the candidate, his previous back- 
ground, and the certification requirements of the state and locality in 


which he plans to teach. 
PLANS or STUDY 


Two general plans of study lead to the degree. Р 
Plan 1—This plan requires а minimum of 30 hours of graduate credit, 
including a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. : 
Plan 2.—This plan requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit, 
including a course in Educational Research Methods and Procedures 
carrying 3 hours of graduate credit. ; 
Graduate work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
may be credited toward the Master’s degree, but a minimum of 30 
credit hours must be completed in the School of Education of The 
George Washington University. А 
Under Plan 1, a minimum of 12 credit hours, in addition to the thesis, 
must be from courses planned primarily for graduate students (third- 
group courses). Under Plan 2, a minimum of 18 credit hours, in 
addition to the course in Educational Research Methods and Pre 
cedures, must be from third-group courses. Under either plan a mini- 
mum of 12 credit hours, not including the tliesis or the research courses 
must be from courses offered in the Department of Education. 
Programs may provide for additional academic preparation in on 


. n n 
more teaching fields. In such cases, however, undergraduate ? 
e under- 


tion 


с or 


graduate courses combined must be at least equivalent to th 
graduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa 
in the teaching field concerned. 


. jva- 
Programs are normally based upon undergraduate preparation equi" 


: . : г -ation 

lent to the requirements of the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educati r 
(see pages 11-12). Candidates with less professional preparation mus 
of their 


make up their deficiencies either prerequisite to or as part 
graduate study. 
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Each candidate must file in the Office of the Dean not later than one 
month after admission to the School of Education a pr 


-ducation a program of study 
approved by his Advise г, 

All candidates must take, at one of the designated peri yds 1 pro 
sional comprehensive examination which shall take into account the 
Candidate’s 


area of specialization. 


PROGRAMS or STUDY 


Administration of Publi School Systems 
Prog : : : nar : y 
ograms of those interested in the position of schoo] superintendent 


Qustomarily include courses in General Administration, Supervision, and 
dministration of a School System. Additional courses are chosen as 
> from Adult Education, Curriculum, Elementary Education, 
idance, Public Relations, School Finance, School Law. S. hoo] Plant 
anning, and Secondary Education. 
Adult Education 
Programs of those particularly interested in the education of adults 
May or 


* i a 1di 
not include ad. dene) teaching-field preparation. In addi- 
"redit hours of work i 


en trom 
aluation, € 


Adult Education professional courses 
Audio- ihe Education, Curriculum, Employee 


Guidance, History of Education, Mental Hygiene, 
hy of Educ ation. 


May be chos 


raining, Ev 
and Philosop 


Agricultural Extension Education 
„ hese Programs ате designed for those with successful experience 
a ge Cultura] extension education. Candidates follow Plan 1, writing 
thesis approved by representatives of the Extension Service of the 


in ang States Department of Agriculture. Six credit hours ‘work, 
; on to the thesis, are devoted to agricultural extension education, 
У Special arrangement with the Extension Service of the United States 
IN acc f Agriculture. The remainder of the progress is c" 
. Cordance with the interests sid needs of the candidate and usually 
upervision, Adult Education, and Secondary Educa- 


Ad mi inistration, ү: urriculum, Evaluation, Group Lead- 
P ersonne ] 


Psychology, Research, Speech, and Statistics 
ay А. һе A 


Elementary Education 
Progr; ams 


cati Provide for three fields of specialization in elementary edu- 

MID 7 n ee m 

Elem Early С hildhood Educ ation, The Intermediate Grades, and 
ent; وره‎ 1 A 

these ir School А, lministration. In addition to graduate courses in 


ds Programs may include courses in Child Growth and Devel- 
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opment, Children's Literature, Curriculum, Evaluation, History of Edu- 
cation, Mental Hygiene, Philosophy of Education, Reading, Research, 
and Speech. 

Employee Training 


Programs for those interested in the training of employees in business 
industry, and government normally include courses in Employee Train- 
ing and Adult Education. Additional courses are chosen from Audio- 
visual Education, Curriculum, Guidance, Mental Hygiene, Personnel 
Psychology, Philosophy of Education, Public Relations, and Techniques 
of Counseling. 

Guidance 


Programs for those especially interested in guidance usually include 
courses in Educational and Vocational Guidance, Techniques of Coun- 
seling, Guidance in Secondary Schools, and Occupational and Educational 
Information. Additional courses frequently chosen include Adult Edu- 
cation, Curriculum, Employee Training, Evaluation, Individual Psycho- 
logical Testing, Personnel Psychology, Philosophy of Education, Psy- 
chological Tests, Secondary Education, and Test Construction. 


Physical Education 

Programs of candidates who have had undergraduate training !? 
Physical Education may include twelve credit hours of work in Healt 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. Four graduate courses: 
Problems in Physical Education, Problems in Health Education, Evalua- 
tion in Physical Education, and Physical Education for the Atypical, are 
offered, two each year in alternate years. Certain undergraduate courses 
may also be taken for graduate credit. These are available in the areas 
of Camping, Dance, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

As a rule these programs include six credit hours of work in Sec- 
ondary Education. Additional courses are chosen from Audio-visuá 
Education, Curriculum, Extra-classroom Activities, Guidance, Philoso- 
phy of Education, Public Relations, and Supervision. 

If Plan 1 is followed the thesis problem may be from the fiel 
Physical Education. 


d of 


Secondary Education 


Those who desire additional teaching-field preparation may combine 
ssiona 
Sec- 
sual 
Sec- 


advanced subject-matter courses in an academic field with prote 
courses. Programs usually include six credit hours of work in 


ondary Education with additional courses chosen from Audio-V! 
Education, Curriculum, Extra-classroom Activities, Guidance in. 
ondary Schools, Philosophy of Education, Research, and Vocation? 
Education. 
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M 2 
I rograms for 


those interested in secondary f 
normally 


include courses in ( 


zeneral Administration, Supervision, 


al. School Management. Additional courses may be chosen a 
Curriculum, Guidance, Philosophy of Edu n 
Search, School Law, School Plant Planning a 
ADMISSION 
n ‚ ] iid legre A *. - 
To be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts i 
Education the 


applicant must: (1) hold 
institution; (2) have 
2-50 or above (C 

In te 


a Bachelor's degree from an 
accredited 


an undergraduate quality-point index of 
T average); 
| teaching; (4) be ji 
ot better-than 

о be a 
Service i 


(3) have demonstrated a genuine interest 
n possession of personality traits that give promise 
average success as a teacher. 

Imitted to candidacy in 


: n guidance and ad 
Ing experience 


programs designed to prepare for 
ministration two years of successful teach- 
are prerequisite. 


PROGRAM LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be 
stated in credit hours, but they consist in general of at least two full 
years of work beyond the degree of Master of Arts in Education or the 
equivalent. The programs of study are designed to prepare students 
for administrative or supervisory positions, the teaching of education in 
normal schools or colleges, the teaching of an academic subject in schools 
or colleges, or for specialized types of educational service. The work 
is given a practical rather than a theoretical bent, and emphasizes the 
mastery and application of subject matter, both in the study requirements 
and in the dissertation. Special emphasis is placed upon the profes 
sional success of the candidate. p 

The candidate’s program of study depends for the most part upon his 
previous educational background and his professional objective. Oppo? 
tunities are provided for study leading to the following profession 
objectives: 


School Superintendent Director of Curriculum Development 
Secondary School Principal Professor of Education 
Supervisor Specialist in Educational Research 


Director of Guidance 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 


The candidate for the degree of Doctor of Education must have cot" 
pleted (1) graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective, equiV4" 
lent to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education in 
The George Washington University, and (2) at least three years 0 
successful educational experience. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


To be admitted to candidacy for the degree the applicant must be 
accepted by the Faculty of the School of Education on the basis of ай 
examination conducted by a committee appointed by the Dean. Ths 
examination will usually include the following: (1) a written examina- 
tion involving problems related to the applicant’s background; (2) 4 
scholastic-aptitude test; (3) an oral examination. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


: " : : ; ie ittee, 
If the applicant is accepted as a candidate, his consultative committ 


, 
in cooperation with the candidate, will (1) determine the candide 
fields of study, in each of which the candidate must pass a wrt 
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examination 
degree: (2) 
that will 
ignate the 
the prosecu 
guage, or 
Considered 


i elf f the 
4 "scnts himself tor 
at least eight months before he present г of wade 
| ; ire "nts 3 nd ng 
tormulate a list of course requireme R Кору: í 3) nd 
j i 5 € ations é я : 
assist him in preparing for these power ча re cud 
ver i redec і é n 
i i i hat will be ne J CL E 
ма: a ee m ee ^ one foreign 1: 
ti hi ti dy These tools may in lude Ey Da ч 
m or Fee 4 о 2d “ГИС sm, о an n 
" tistical methods, historical critici n 
more, statis al 1S, 


1 . ә he tools 
am lon in the 
sential by the committee. Ап YO akes his com- 
essential | ; | 'andidate before he takes 
designated must be passed by the cand 
Prehensive examination. 


Tue DISSERTATION 
When t 


leat 
е ^ 1 isultative 
isfied the requirements ої his const 
he candidate has satisfied th 


1 } $ — | ir 

] A member of the faculty, in 

Committee. the committee is dissolved. Š is then appointed to serve 

: . aM ion falls, is tl юй to serv 

Whose held the topic of the dissertation sa id in his field of speciali- 

as the candidate’s adviser on his dissertation and 22: - 
zation, and to recommend him to the | an for t cpi dere 

tion When, in his judomer A ww M 


Not late 
Gate shall 
Of his dissertation - 
plete carb 
Mary of ¢ 


] 


r than the 


date specinec 
submit to the Dean 


"ducation four copies 


} legible 
igi and three | і 
опе typewritten original 


9n copies, on official thesis paper 


com- 


nd so rewritten sum- 
1d € I 
st y t not more t 2,5 rds. е- 
о зоте 1: , О wi R 
disse ion consisting o | 


i > stated in the 
liecert tion are stated 
li he form of the disserta 
regarding the f rm 


he 
quirements 
general 
I Jean, 
The 


] ipplied by the 
t ill be supplied 
'atalogi n 1 tional ormation Ww 
Catalogue a 1 iti | 


: he acceptance of 
ful candidate is required, at the time of the accept a 
Successful candidate is required, i xpense of printing the sum 
1 . ө e Over t t 
the dissertation. to pa | тее to " 
Mary, 


a " TION 
THE FINAL ExAMINATK 


St t ter t candi- 
t f r er спе 
1 } ree 15 to be c I prr 
‘Cas three weeks before the deg Ls 
uate nust pass an or il examinatio 
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range for a ical examination of reading status, address The 
g g , 


720 Twenty second 
Street, NW., or telephone NAtional 5200, Extension 451, for an ap- 


George Washington University Reading Clinic, 


pointment. The Clinic is open for appointments Monday, Wednesday; 
and Friday, from 9:00 A.M. to 12:00 noon. 

A complete diagnostic examination usually requires three sittings: 
When completed, a written report is given and a conference arranged at 
which disabilities are discussed in detail and suggestions for corrective 


work are outlined. The fee is $20.00. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Bo 


ard of Trustees, the following fees have 
been adopted: 


Turri х Fer 8 


Ёог еасһ 


4 uidi sept work 
credit hour for which the student registers (except $12.00 
‹ jour 1 ‹ C ui шьет 512.00 
taken by a candidate for a Doctor's degree)..... 
"or the de ree of Doctor of Ex r 160.00 
For work leading to and ir 360.c 
For work leading to and in 
ADDITIONAL Course Fees we | 
А 3 aborat З 
In certain courses adc as а ы sc 
! urse de 
fees, are ch; red as : “аля 1 у 
pes? аге charge 1 therwise 1 , 
lees are charged by 1, д їп 
һе defrayed in three the livi 
Manner, Breakage of 
student. When bre will be 


3.0 
Application fee, 
sate 4 S. 


un 


n . " h student to the f lowing 
he University « es abel we 
: ; 3 : hree certified transcripts of 
nive rSity privileges: (1) the issuance ot three rt - t Office: 
ce : he Fr oyment mee; 
tecord, if , lesired; (2) the services of the Employ: : en 
hs ' Т and when desired: (2 . pt as otherwise desig- 
\3) the use of University Whe ry tacilities, except а r 


nate i gymnasium privileges; (5 admission to all athletic contests 
unless otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, 


(7) admission to University debates; (8) med- 
| і 


the student newspap 


tention and hospital services as described in the General Catalogue 


d le > 9 le > ? - : 1 4 - 
1 Nese privileges, however, with the exception of the issuance oi tran 


scripts ite, and a student is no longer in residence, when he with- 
or is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street, NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or f 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each term are due 20 
payable in advance at the time of registration. 


In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Comptroller, the 


student may sign a contract for term charges, except for fees pay able 
е ri tting Iyments as folk S 
Fall Term.—One third at the of registration; one third 08 


November 3; one third on December 4. 
Winter Term.—One third at the time of registration: one third 0 
March 3; one third on April 3. 


A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who 


pays his 
ue, 


day of the month in which payment 1$ d 
is charged a service fee of $1. A student who fails to meet payments 
will be auto- 


fees on or before the tenth 


bw the ntl | } } | 
y the tenth day of the month in which payment is due 


matically suspended and may not attend classes until he has been officially 
e ot $5. 


einst all accrued fees and a reinstatement fe 

А s may not be reinstated for the term after two 
WeCKS suspension. Applications for reinstatement are 
to be made to the dean. 


П ' :] t 1 ja for 
An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered ; 


CI t except the late-re 


istration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


А у in class 
ation for withdrawal from the University or for change 1n cl 
Notifica" 


le . he made ` i 2 
ie must be made in person or in writing to the dean. 


tion to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 
E y wey ^ . 7 adiust- 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adj 


nents will be made as follows: 


saig 1 ion‏ اکرو 
Fall Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before October 31, cancellat‏ 
of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before Nove‏ 


| + : re- 
ber 30, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund of 
het: will be allowed hd to Novem- 
duction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to + 


ber 30. 


Winter Term, W 


IW date on or before Fe 

cellation Of two-thirds of tuition charges: withdraw 1 

before March 31, cancellation of one-third of tuition Ti it 
1 | 1 ithdra ated subsequen 

refund or reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated 1 


to March 3. 


In no case 


I MM ү 
mn. | be made of the first thi tal tuition 
} Wes a refund be m dropped 
Charges unless the registration is n vance anc nn 
i hi b fee o 5 
before the regular registration y In this case a : zr. . 
: E " ; » will i be reduced 
E charged | tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuiti £ 
" E 
or refunded because « nonattendance upon classes. 
› T 1 
Payment ipplies only t 


incurred 

Any student in 
or before tl 
Will be 
drops 


7 : "vistratio arge is 
› the term for which a registration cha { 
nly to tl = 
and in по c; 


lited nothe rm. 

se will this payment be credited to ar er 

UR g , " f the laboratory on 
chemistry who fails to check out of the labor tor) 

her fai 

le date set by t 


$ і udent who 
charged a checkout fee in the amount of $2. A stu lent 
“ied a checke 1 I I t s 


; AUS 
ў 1 | : с out of the labora- 
а course before the end of the term must check 
tory at the next regular lal 


Authorizati n 


i م‎ - 1 
€ given has not a clear financial record. 
All charges for courses dro 


е met by the 
Structor 


sed hv the inctrn or, 
he instructor, unless excused by the instructor 
he instructor, 


: 1 
oratory period. ы : 
ificati f rork done will not 
to withdraw and certification for work done 
à student who : 
pped without the approval of the dean must 
i 1 i f a course to an in- 
Reporting the dropping of a c 
ct its discontinuance. 


Student. 
does not effe 


I — STUDENTS 
NATIONAI SERVICE LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR STI 


A Student who is called 
Service with 
*ge, Schoo], 


into the Armed Forces or who volunteers tor 
into the Arr 


E y f his col- 
4 : he dean of his cc 
the Armed Forces, upon application to the dea 
or 


T А ervice leave of ab- 
ision, will be granted “national service | 
sence” f ы . 1 1 ing І isions: 
Sence” from the University under the following provisior 
I. The 


Student must be in 

approved. 
2. A sty 

COurses fo 


: n hen his sesión 
good financial standing when his ser 
leave is 


ive incomplete grades in all 
dent granted service leave will receive incomplete g 


А mares ) make 
T which he ; 'gistered. The student is encouraged te 
Which he is registered. . hi юг whenever 
arra fh ї І 
arrangements with his instructors for completion of his w 
OSsibla ` " 
Possible under the Independent Study Plan. per 
08 ` 118. redited wi 
» 4 Student granted service leave during a term will be is of such 
i 1e ing of s 
tuition Payments made during that term prior to the grantıng spies: 
/ : - А Кыз , is financial c 
Cave, and upon the student’s return to the Unive rsity - | — 
; i . 1 ` 1е as 5 
will be applicable toward tuition tor the courses for which 
IStereq. 
ў r he & ^h llowing the 
4. Service leave continues effective during the first year fol g 
"mination 


lame? ; x e / d Forces. The 
Of the Students connection with the Arme 
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student may return to the University under the rules and regulations in 
effect at the time service leave was granted. 

5. If any courses for which the student was registered at the time 
service leave was granted are not offered upon his return, he may substi- 
tute comparable courses with the approval of the instructor and the dean 
concerned. Tuition credit cannot be transferred to courses other than 


those for which the student was registered when service leave was 


granted except when courses are substituted as provided above. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF Course N UMBERS 
An odd 


number preceding the name of the course indicates that the 
Course is offered in the fall term; and an even numbe r, that it is offered 
In the 


Winter term, The 1 
(ер, 295х) indic ates that tl 

18 given in the winter term. The letter “x” 
number indicates 
18 given in the 


etter "x" following an odd course number 
1e course, normally offered in the fall term, 
following an even course 
that the course, normally offered in the winter term, 
^ fall term. 

"irst group 
for stuc sophomore years. With the approval 
E the they may also be taken by juniors and 
Seniors, In certain instances, they may be taken by graduate students to 
make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced 
Courses, but they may not be 

Second group 
Planned for 
Credited 


courses—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned 


lents in the freshman and 
адзе 1 
adviser and the dean. 


credited toward a higher degree. 
courses—Courses numbered from IOI to 200 are 


1 


students in the junior and 


toward higher d 
Credit has been 
the School of E 
When the compl 
of instruction, 


"hird-orou 


senior years. They may be 
egrees only when registration for graduate 
at the beginning of the course by the Dean of 
ducation and by the officer of instruction concerned, and 
etion of additional work has been certified by the officer 


approved 


P courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 


i are planned 

шагу for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of 

се officer of instruction to qualified seniors; they are not open to Junior 
ollege students or othe 


r undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 

The number 
Course is indic 
* Year course 
and 


of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a 

ated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, 
giving three hours of credit each term is marked (3-3), 
a term course giving three hours of credit is marked (3). 


DEPARTMENT OF EI JUCATION 
Courses 


^ offered by the Department of Education 
se 


" designed for the 
anned for the inse 


are of two types: 
Preservice education of candidates and those 
rvice education of teachers. 

Courses devote two fifty-minute periods a week to lecture 
n supplemented by a minimum of two hours a week of 
work. A clinical approach to the study of educational 


(35) 
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problems is used, lectures and discussions revolving around observed 
practices. 

Inservice courses usually meet only once a week íor a two-hour 
period. Class work is supplemented by extensive reading assignments, 
the preparation of reports, and field work. A student enrolled in one 
of these courses should plan to devote not less than seven hours a week 
exclusive of class time, to the work of the course. 

Ample opportunity is provided to study teaching or administrative 
problems of special interest. To enable students to consult with instruc 
tors regarding individual problems, a conference hour is scheduled 
immediately before or after the class period. 

Only the courses designed to provide professional information and 
skills are listed below. For courses needed for general education 07 
teaching field preparation, see the general catalogue. In addition t9 
courses offered in the Dep: 


ment of Education a number of profes- 
T in the departments of Psychology 
d Statistics. These are listed below together with courses 


offered by Department of Education. 
The exact hour at which classes will be held is stated only for th 
fall term of 1949-50. Class hours for courses offered in a later term 
- 


will be found in the Schedule of Classes for that tert 


| iT Group 
1 , 1 1S8 
Education A Reaa Clir 'r and Staff 
Diagnosis of reading difficulties; individual or group lessons without ac^- 
cr f lexi lexia, and remedial case Fee: for diagnosis 
[ al less le 52.5 
Psyc hology 22 Introduction to Education al F aith 
Psychology (3) 
Consideration of ind ual and group differenc: liustments, 4 the 
ychol learnir relation to education and training. Mornin 
Al 1 1950 summer tert 
Psy г 22x—same as Psychology 22, but offered fall terr Tues. and 


Thurs., 6:10 to 7 25 P.M 


Psychology 29 Child Psychology (2) Phillips 
с A ger ٩ proach to ff А 141 - s is 1 laced on 
M ota ] Tues 


appre e study of the child. S 


e s zation process, learning, and the child's view of the world 
1 Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 р.м. (Al fered 1950 sur r term.) ning 
Psychology 29x—same as P ycl y 29, | re nter term. Mor 


мг t . A cose "d Staff 
Statistics 53 Introduction to Statistics in Weida and 5tà 
Psychology and Education (4) 


Sources of data, tabulation, 


i і iles 
] graphs, averages, dispersion, quartiles 
norms and their use, 
liability, 49 


statistical 


and percentiles, raw scores and derived scores, profiles 


other 


r distributior 
f tests, norr 
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error, limitations of statistics. Prerequisi 

Labor atory fee, $5. Lecture—section A: Tues j 

tion B: Mon 1 Wed., 7:10 Р.м.; laboratory—sec 

5:50 P.M.; section N: Wed.. 

5:50 P.M.; secti 
St: itisti CS C1 


c onc 


and evening 


SECOND Group 


Statistics 104 Statistics in Ps ychology a nd Edu uc 


dvanced study of correlation and freq uency 


(3) Weida 


sampling theory, 


factor analysis, and applications to specific problems 
of ssible. Original work is required 


$3. Laboratory fee, $5 


study ins 
P rerequ 


as 


isite: Stati 


Education It 


т A А qe AR 
09-10 Le arning and Tea hing (3-3) Ruffner 
"or tl fie " и * “ыг her І ter 
Or the general student as well as the prospe V ri ( 
Dature of learning and teaching ap igh 1 | 1 
classroom Situations. Winter term % and practice I good 
teaching. Section A: Wed. and Fri. section В: Wed. and Fri., 
6:10 p.a: field w rk (2 hours) to be arranged. (A tered 195 
term.) 
Education 111-12 Elementary School Curriculum —— 
> 7 .. 
3-3) 
Fall ter lang е kills rez r vrit g g 
Vinter te 1: natu 1 ( ‹ 
Summer term 195 


Education 113 Elementary School Art (2) ы 


: Sse" 
Materials and methods. Tues. and Thu 5:10 P.M 

Educati: п 114 Element ‘ Must 3) p Gite 
aterials and r ethods, ” and Thu 5:10 P.M 


Education 121-22 Society 


For the general student as well as the pros; 
оса], national, and international 


school with other community 

Operation of schools: principles 

10:10 A... sect n B 6:10 P.M C: v 

only for tho in ele ^ nubes. d 1 TI les a 

field’ Work (2 hours) to be ge A ed 195 er t 
Psychology 121 Educational Psychology ( Faith 

Ad dy \ 


Educational Psychology 'ach term on the in- 


Study plan to a limited number of students. me to be arranged. 


23 24 Reading Problems (3-3). Hilder 


ach to reading difficulties on 


and secondary 


at., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M. 


Гһе George Washington Ur 


129 Introduction to Counseling and Dreese 


principle hnim 1 h 
principles, niques, and procedures as applied 10 
ing. Tues, 6:10 to 8:50 Р.М. 


Educati: n 1; 


I Common Teaching Skills (4) Root 


Course, lessor homeroom procedures; discipline, clerical 
rout nmittee procedures; public relations duties. 

+ I j 
S M P.M B: M M ino 


3) Hunt 


business, 


4 f r more I 

indu ver 1 education. Material fee, $225: 

Mon., W fered 1950 summer term.) _ 
Ps I 131, but offered winter term. EV 
T Education 133-34 Observation and Practice Teaching (2-3) Ro 
F n 134, f e-te ng fee. $8 a *t] Ad | by per 
Y " to be 

Ј { \ 1 1 1 е: - 


Mosél 
The applications of psychology to personr work i: lucation, busine 
і ] nt A ft : A а г term 


SPECIAL. METHODS Courses 


in the 


Го be elected in the senior year after substantia 


preparation 


1 І т " , РГ. y 
teaching helds concerned. Course requir nts and hours of credit vary 


ef я , e ied 
with license requirements. Practices of successful teachers are studie? 

; i rs .s of 
and actual teach ng content as tound in current texts and courses 


study is reviewed, 


Education 1 


Education 140 Teaching Mathematics (2) Weida 


T d ` lwi 
Education 141-42 Goodwin 


oat., 9:10 to II 


Ru mbough 


Education 144 Teaching Scien 


Wed., 5:10 to 7 P.M.; f 


CES The School of Education 


I 


“ducation 146 Teac] ing Foreign La 
(2 to 4) 
lues., 5:10 to 7 Р.М. 
Education 148 Teaching Home Economi 
Tin ордар 


et 


3 
A t t th € € ( 
In 1 А 
п diag tre t ес 
ind тот, i 
Mon., W Fri. &:1 


213-14 History of Education (3 
rm the European | kerou of 


| D E 
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Psychology 223 Seminar: Learning (3) B. H. Fox 
Covers theories of learr Tues., - 35 to 9:25 р.м, (Als fered 1950 
summer term.) 

Education 225-26 Seminar: Elementary Education in the Little 
Intermediate ( Grades (3-3) 


study of the major problems of the intermediate grades. 


B. H. Fox 


Psychology 225 Seminar: Mental Hy 
1 - " А nthropology 4$ 


he individ- 
the socia 
) А.М. 


Burnett 
: 
of thei historica 


urrent propi jse 


st! ructional 


(3) Dreese 
educational, and 
ular reference tO 
surements. Thurs» 


Dreese 


seli problems 
revious course 


analysis methods 


MEN А ғ . . . А ri 
Psychology 229 Seminar: Occupational and Educational Davis 
Information (3) 


Yesigned cit ^ d 
Designed to acquaint vox ation al and educational counselors with the bane 
8 
cessary in counseling. So 
zing, and disseminating for P 


occupational and educational information 
of data and te i of collecting, analy 
poses of guidance. Wed., 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 


Education 230x Administration of Elementary Burnett 
Education (3) É 


or , rision 

pis principal as a school and com munity leader. Problems of supervisiO™ 
rse of sti udy devel lopment, parent relations. Tues., 7:35 to 9 35 Р.М. 

X XC I ы 1 = t 
Education 231 Secondary School Classroom Bish, Roo 


Procedures (3) 


Survey of 
aids; reviews of recent literature. Tues., 7:35 to 9:35 P.M. (/ 
1950 summer term.) d 


to teac hing 


current cla sroom practic cs wi ith par ticular att ention d in 
50 offere 
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underlying 
ction, evaluation, an 
and vocati | a course in tests and me: 
а course in statisti: Tues., 7:35 to 9 35 P.M 


I construction; statistical techni 
constru 1 М 


Gardization of psychologi 


Psychol gy 


Individ 


Education 233 4 
Selection an 


udio-visual Education (3) Luecke 
eu of visual aids; measurement of materials and « 
hours), laboratory ( 


ment, 
9:10 A.M. t 
Education 


Saturday m 


ner term.) 


tion 233, but offered in the w 


Psychol. T gy 


Instr 
Test, 


21 
33 


Testing (3) Phillips 


and practice in giving the Binet Test and the Wechsler-Bellevue 


pha ed testi and adol s. Prerequisite 
an elementary cours: est c c Ma fee, $2.25. I 
3:10 to 5:00 P.M. (A 1950 summer term.) 
Psy hology 233x—samce ychology 233, but offered winter - 
noon, 


Educatie M 247 7 


8 Vocati 
Major tip 


issues, problen 


al Education (3-3) Ruffner, Johnson 


7:35 tO 9:35 Р.м. 


] trends. Tues., 


Education 251 Guidan e tn Secondary Scho ls (3) Br ugher 
Scope; needs; organization of 


Structional staff 


rogram; services to students, the in- 
and the administratior n; personnel needed for the program. 
' 7:10 to 9:10 r.«.. (Also offered 1950 summer term.) 


Education 254 The Juni к Hig gh School (3) Bish. Root 
"urposes: organizat f 


1 ^ 
study; extrá-classroor 


1950 summer term.) 


programs; guidance; developin 
ties. Tues, 7:35 to 9:35 Р.м 


55-56 Secondary Education (3-3) Bish, Root 
review of recent literature and practices; particu r attention 


1 - - ч - 
b рд for All American Youth, the recent report of the Educational 
опстез 


Commission, and General Education in a Free So ty, Harvard 
f$ Tumittee Winter term: current probl in each of the ject-matter 
elds. Sat 


ffe 


| red 


11:10 A.M, to I PM. (J r term.) 


59-60 Secondary School Management J. H. Fox 
M 


Anagement planning execution, and control; criteria of good management; 
Construction 


of the master schedule; эчик ү problems incident to the 
“evelopment of new policies and program, Sat., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M. 


The George Washington University 


Root 


H. Fox 


luences of 
con- 


Wed. 


legal 


Sci ovstem 


Education 276 Semi 
Administration (3) 


gathering materiais; disser 


public par ation in policy 


Education 278 School 


27 t 
Sources 1 pe of school law; lega t re s Of teat K 
І s. and taxpaver Or € I ( of maior tere to the z. 


Education 279-80 Adult Education (3-3) 


Fall term nature, extent 1 

tior M ( i { 

niques t g al 

to 9:1 M ed I 1 79 


Education 287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problem: 
(3-3) 


3 


For advanced stude: Diagnostic work under у 
Clir Admission by per f the i tor 5 
I Р.М. 


Education 291 Planning the School Plant (2) Hamon 
Selection ite i 
facilities; 


٤ 


zz : . utilization of 
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Indis 


Required of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 2. Kowledee of 
тоспеп!агу statistics ; . 7 1 6:10 P.M. (A 

. Ed 20¢x— 1 295 fered w I 
n ~ Р.) 


;4ucatiom (I) 


ati eadineg in Ed 
atic n 297 Reading in I tion { 
© assist t} 


tor - е preparing for the c mprehensive examinatior it 
Pi * ерге‹ |шгетепї Wed., 5:10 Р.м Als lered 195 € 
. Ed ication 297x—same a Education 297, but offered winter terr Wed 
2:10 P.M 


T : 
Educatian n aa ОЧОР SAL: 

Ron 299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Required of all Master of Art 
arranged A fered 1 


DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICAI EDUCATION 
Fd M following courses are offered by the Department of Physical 
“Чис; fa : Р > 
, ation for Men the Department of Physical Educ 


Omer " ; 
Es 1. Whenever possible the departments offer lecture courses 
Jointly 


ation for 


First GROUP 


43-44 Techni 


Ues 
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48 Introduction to Recreation (2) Myers 


N 


58 


1090—10 


rent practices in commu- 
recre ation work; standards of training, experience, and salary; 


types of leader rship. l'ime to be arran 


Ihe role of recreation in modern living: cur 


Human моту (3) Tate 
rhe structure of the | hvsical education 
majors. Also open to both men and women not n g in physica 
education. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. Mon, Wed. 
and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 


1 body Basic ourse 1 


Kinesiology (3) Tate 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the 
action of muscles education activities. Prerequisite: an 
approved course in а Morning. 
Physical Education in the Elementary Burtnet 
School (2-2) 
cal growtl ] development of the child and adolescent. Survey 
age characteristics and organization of physical education activities 
the various age levels in elementary school, playground, an set- 
її house programs. Methods and materials of tumbling, game 


Thurs., 9:10 AM- 


Tues. and 


ac 

First Aid and Care of Athletic Myers, Lawrence 
Injuries (2) 

Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, 

reference to first aid, bandaging, and massage. A practical cour 

Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. Afternoon. 


with special 


SECOND Group 


ll 
History and Principles of Physical Education (3) Atwe 
education. 


Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical 


on 
Study of aims, РУ трета and philosophy of physical education. M 
Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 
rrence 
Corrective Physical Education and Physical  Lawre 
Examinations (3-3) tion 
Cause and correction of faul ty body m echanics, physical examine. 
methods for the diagnosis of postural defects, prescription of exe 1-2. 
and program adaptation, Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 
7 » 1 ; ч s {гира 
Leadership Organization in the Intramural Krup 


› 

Program (2-2) 
Principles of administration, organization, and supervision 
mural activities in the physical education program of the june pM 
school, senior high school, and college. Tues. and Thurs. 12:1 


of int 
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113-14. Methods and Practice in Teaching Physical The Staff 
Education Activities (2-2) 


Principles and methods applied to learning and teaching physical 
education activities Supervised laboratory. Time to be arranged. 


I15-16 Methods of Teaching Physical Education The Staff 
Activities for Secondary Schools II (2-2) 


Locker and towel fee,* $2 a term. Section A (women) : modern dance; 


team sports—field hockey, basketball, softball. soccer, speedball, vol- 
leyball. Afternoon. Section A—(women): Time to be arranged; 
Section B (men): Sports—football, basketball, baseball, track and 
field. Mon, and Wed., 1:30 to 3:00 Р.м. 


I21 School and C ommunity Health Programs (3) Lawrence 


$ 
Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources of 
erial for general health dee. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 


Zoology 1-2. Mon., Wed. and Fri., 11:10 A.M. 
Methods and Materials of Healti ————— 
Education (4) 
Jrganization and presentation of health materials for each 
Prerequisite: Jiology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. Morning. 


ma 


or 


age level 


131 Tests and Measu rements in Physical Atwell 
Education (3) 

Critical survey of te in physi of test con- 

struction, elementary statistics. Tues 0 1 м 


132 Сат р Leadership (1) 
Survey cou 


urse in camp counseling. Afternoon. 
133-34. Observation and Practice Teaching (3-3) Atwell, Myers 
Assignments inity 


ity 


are made to schools in Washington and the vici 
2, , L* , 
Practice teacl 


to be arranged 


136 Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms Burtner 


The pment of dance f 


tual to present di 
tior art і f the es etl gic d ‹ 
апа discussion of fundamental r t and com; 1 
Evening 
Q . . , An. 11 
138 Organization and Administration of Atwell, Myers 
ical Education (3) 
Organization and adn istration of physical education programs in 
elementary and secondary i00ls and in colleges. Study of pl 
a ) 
fields, eq uipment, an Mornin 


52 Grou Р 


Е Leadership Activit ies I ( 3) 


groups and their signific 


m fessional and volt $, 
Winter term: application to socia 
| ' Year > ne 
< апа alternate years, evening 
is required for registration in one or more of the activity courses. 


The George Washington Universi 


'sday 


53-54 Group Leadership Activities II (3-3) 


Fall term: organization and direction of physic 


Foster 


1 recreation programs. 


Winter term: organization and direction of special recreational activi- 
ties, such as arts and crafts, dramatics, group singing, and nature 


walks. 1950-51 and alternate years, Tues., 7:35 


/ 


to 9:35 P.M. 


161 Community Organization for Recreation (3) Brightbill 
i ^ 3 { 


Resources, principles, and methods in organizing community recreation 


services. Thurs., 7:35 to 9:35 P.M. 
162 Administration and Supervision of 
Recreation (3) 
Factors and problems in ad: 
legi 


listerit 


relations. Evening. 
THIRD Group 


211 Problems in Physical Education (3) 
For experienced teachers. Organi 
problems growing out of curre 


competition, 1950-51 and 4 


N 


Health needs; 


sources; promising practices in the field. 1950-51 
evenir 
d y ч b А} } 

Evaluation in Physical Education (3) 
Planni 


N 


the evalua 


ance. 1951-52 and alternate years, evening. 


240 Physical Education for the Atypical (3) 


Adaptations of activities to meet the special needs 


physical disabilities resulting from such conditions 


tions, cardiac irregularities 


and alternate years, evenin 


i 


ization, supervision, and 


t issues; program 


rnate years, Wed., 7 


ej ier, 
policies and program planning; use 


m program; review of out 
tests and standards; administration and interpretation of tests; 8 


operati jns, and poli туей. 


Brightbill 


g recreation including survey» 
slation, program, area, facilities, leadership, finance, and public 


Morgan 
curriculum 
planning policies 
35 to 9:35 PM- 


20 Problems in Health Education (3) Kilander, Maxwell 


of community 1 
1 alternate year 


and ài 


Phillips 
omes; analysis E 
ule” 


Morga? 
ts wit 


of studen 
сүй“ 
е 


as postural d 
195175 


SCHEDULE OF EVENING AND SATURDAY CLASSES 


FALL TERM 1950-51 


Evening 7:10 to 9:10 
tion 217 Contemporary Problems in Educatior 
Education 279 Adult Education 


Evening 7:35 to 9:35 


Psychology 129 Introduction to Counseling and Guidance 
Physical Education 153 Group Leadership Activities 


Education 213 History of Education 
Semi 


Psychology 22 


E 


ar: Learni 


secondary Scl 
) est Construction 
247 Vocational Education 


(T 6:10-8:50) 


— 


Wednesday Evening 7:1 
Education 2 9 Chil 
Education 271 ' 

Wednesday Evening 7 
Physical Education 

Thursday Evening 7 
Psychology 227 
Education 263 I 


Friday Evening 
“ducation 221 Semin 
Psychology 
Education 2¢1 Guida 


Saturday Morning 9:10 t 


The American 


35 


35 1 


minar 


229 Seminar: Occupati 


to 9:I 


School 8) 


to 9:35 


211 Problems in Phy 


o9 


1 ployee Training 
Education 273 Administration of a School S 


7:10 to 9:10 


nce in Secondary 


) 11:00 


Education 123 Reading Problems 


Education 141 Teacl 


;ducation 2 nc 


Education 
Saturday Morning 
Psychology 225 Se 


S 


aturday Morning 
Educat ion 


Г 1 205 The С 
аиса боп 233 А 
"ducation 255 S 
"ducation 28 


Mond 


Ау Evening $ I 


11:10 to 


ig Art 
ntary Education 


233 Audio-visual Education (lec 
education 259 Secondary School Manage 


Mental Hygiene 


I 
urriculum 


ç 

1 

5 Secondary Education 

7 Clinical Study of Reading Probler 


1C 


t 


The School of Education 


d Growth and Development 


al Education 


ystem 


ure) 


nt 


h 
lio-visual Educa: laborator 
udio-visual Education (laboratory) 

ес 


WINTER TERM 1950-51 


| | 5 to 7:0 

"ducation 140 Teaching Mathematics 
M d >, 
fonday Evening 7:10 to 9:10 


“ducation 138 Teact 
"ducation 218 C 
"ducation 280 Adult ] 

И 
Uesday Evening < 
Education 146 

Tu І 

здау F H 

= Evening 7 
P Ucation 136 Teachi 
~lysical Education 
"ducation 2 
Educ 


І 


14 History 
ы UCation 
Wednesday E 
Educatio, 


254 The Ju 


vening 6:10 t 
1 144 Teachin 


ation 248 Vocational 


ning Social Studies 


temporary Problems in Education 


“ducation 


ng English 


* ducatior 


*ducation 


nior High School 


of F 
I 


) 7:0) 


g Science 


154 Group Leadership Activities 


Counseling and Guidance 


iar: Early Childhood Education 
and Educati 


Schools 


па! 


Inf 
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Wednesday Evening 7:10 to 9:10 
Education 210 Child Growth and Development 
Education 272 The Teacher and School Supervision 


Thursday Evening 7:35 to 9:35 
Education 211x Evaluation in Education 
Education 264 Employee Training 
Education 274 Administration of a School System 


Friday Evening §:10 to 7:00 
Education 295x Educational Research Methods and Procedures 


Friday Evening 7:10 to 9:10 
Education 222 Seminar: Early Childhood Education 


Saturday Morning 9:10 to 11:00 
Education 124 Reading Problems 
Education 142 ching Art 
Education 22 itary Education 
Education 233x Audio-visual Education (lecture) 
Education 260 Secondary School Management 


Saturday Morning 11:10 to 1:00 
Education 206 The Curriculun 
Education 233x Audio-visual Education (laboratory) 
Education 256 Secondary Education 

Education 288 Clinical Study of Reading Problems 


Degrees Conferred 


A 
R ( 
Willr 
А 
tunk W | 
‹ M 
: } I 
S p, ( I 
S« I 
гі 
vers. Robert Haye 
‹ г, I I 
Mos 
I R 
Y 
( W 
D 
- ~ W S 
lit ( ‹ 
7 x д 
Unzicker, Roy Ker 
\ B Robe 
W ten, ( J 
Wat Edw 
W I 
W 
\\ 
Wr 


Harmstone, R 

W 
Henret I 
Hoke | Ray 
Ho s W 
Но; ТҮ I 
Ho Her 
Hudso R | ] 

(With 

A £) 
Irving, George Tin 
lef lok le 
K Art M 
Kerr. ( St 
Kir I M 
Kir The eI 
Kowa 
Krik 


er, Bernard Leo 
Miller, Keith Hig! 


Minasian, George 


Monisera, Frank Daniel 
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1 A 1 DA 
Ja N. W J Ky. 
Rc W S ch, F Pa 
Cha р. i Miller I Utah 
N Haw Sr ( D.C 
Nu DA Sr I I Ohio 
O'i I N.Y St Ky 
| R Edward Cal Stig ) W Pa 
А D. la Ga 
Pe I A Va Thomy R í J \ 
I Toz A СУ Maine 
I A id II ( W | I NA 
М.Ј \ N.Y 
| 0 М 1 On 
Г) \ \ A 0 
Rex Claren nE \ NY. 
` і I D. 1 Va 
S R Haw 


P 


aul 
am Donald 


Puerto 


к 
As 
= 


vans, John Pe low, Jr, 
Eyster, Marguerite Butts Va. 
allin, T! Lee Fla 


E Degrees Conferred 


Marks, Donald 


id N.Y N.Y 
Martin, Ralph Edw ard Maine Va 
May, Barb га ы D.C V 
McBroom Janice Koran Eas D 
McClure, Rex Clark D.C M 
Mord, Franklin Otto lowa D. 
мс ermott, Jack Chipman "2 Mas 
McKelli Harold Gil = Ir on ) 
vie N.Y M f 
Tex y D. 
N.Y Smith, Walke m N.C 
N.Y Snyder, Cl rles Josep N.J 
D.C Solter, Myron Woodrum W.V 
ri Pa Sorell, Ger aul N.Y 
: 1 Lee D Sper ha Jr I 
jargizian, Edward Arse N.Y St I 
ewkirk, Roy Frar а NI Sur І 
- N.Y. Sut 
V Szo I | 
D. Tay V 
N.J Tor Haw 
D.C Tul I 
D.C V D.C 
Mass Ver N.J 
N.Y Vo р. { 
N.J Was D 
N.Y. W у | 
Va Wa Tex 
D. We M 
Va Wh N.Y 
D W M | 
р. ‘ es | 
Va Wi r N.C | 
Мо W Md | | 
Md b M | 
Wis We D.( | 
Va W D. 
Nebr Zane N.Y 
W.Va Zas Va 
Pa Zor N.Y 
MASTER ОЕ Arts IN GOVERNMENT 
NOVEMBER 11, 1949 
Hashim 
Aimi, Syed Mohammad Taqi India Мое, Donald Jacques Minn, 
Ow 17 1. 1939, A.M 1941 B.S. 1943, l 1 
Helm poania University. Ind 4 
“A p Berschel 1 =з 4 dia E 
Uni 48, The George Washingt 
H Diversity 
ing, Shir 
8, Shing-Y ne 
АВ, 1945 бакы i D.C 
Joe, [ olitical' Sciences 
An ғ Ann 1 Maria J Pa 
U (9, € George W 
Liu, Ho у \ 
A.B. 1943, Li, t ‹ pe 04 l 
FEBRUARY 22, 1950 
Bana 
"andley, M 
A.B Ut І 
Jartch C ^ Y g University A 
A.B. о А 


пе George 


Washingt: 


(“le 
لا ا‎ 
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of North 


1 Raymond 


8, Teachers College of 


n International 


* University 
Okla 
Was! 


e George ngton 


May 


Harry LeRoy 
47, The George Washington 
тау 


Okla 


А.В, 1 


Vobert Gustav 
7, University of North 
ina 


D.C. 


Caro 
cher, John Joseph 
i A.B. 1939, University of Pennsylvania 
7 Blake, William Lucius 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
Universit 
Chew, Allen F 
| А.В. 1949 
Univers 
Davis, Wir n McStuart 
B.S. 1947, Georgetown University 
DeCamara, Richard Paul 
A.B. 1949, The George Washington 
niversity 
George, James Barron 
A.B. 1948, College of William and 
Mary 
| Gillis, Harry Arthur, Jr 
A.B. 1942, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Houser, Frederick Russell 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
| Kavruck, Samuel 
B.S. 1937, M.S. 1939, College of the 
City of New York 


Md 
D.C. 


ank 


The George Washington 


Pa 


y 


Va. 
Va. 


Va. 


Ohio 


Pa 


N.Y. 


Doctor or P: 


"a Axilrod, Benjamin M 

B.E.E. 1933, M.S. 19 

| of Minnesota 

Dissertation: '"The Theory of Triple 
Dipole Interaction” 


Va 


34, University 


31, 


| THE GRADUAT 


NOVEMBER 11, 


Musser, Elia Bitner Ores. 
B.S. 1 , University of Washington me 
Northrup, Barbara Wir N.Y. 
A.B 1 317 Eln ra College 
Porter, Cl Willi La. 
A.B. : University of Nortl 
Carolina 
Reid, Richard Sterling Va. 
A.B. 1943, Michigan State College 4 
Rodgers I iwar 1 Ox ar Ariz 
B.S. 1944, University of Arizona f 
Rovner, Louise Mirian NJ. 
B.S. 1934, New Jersey College for 
Wome 
1950 


Laffey 
A.B. 1949 
University » 
Lanford, Horace Whalen, Jr Fla. 
A.B. 1948, University of Georgia 


nsfield, Mae Helen 


Cyril Josep! 


Ma 


A.B 49, The George Washington 
Universi ү 
Meyering, Cat N.Y. 
A.B. 1930, n у 
Miller, Herman Р. NY 
B.S. 1942, College of the C of 
New York 


Otto, Ingolf Helgi Elfried 
A.B. 1941, University of 
Palta, Hardev Sing 
A.B. 1937, University of 
Philipson, Bruce Glueck 
B.C.E. 1948, Catholic Uni 
America 
Pitchford, Leslie Lee 


Jr 


A.B, 1948, Roanoke College 12. 
Tyson, Jean Carol F 
A.B, 1947, The George Washington 


University 
Windheim, Sandoe i 
A.B, 1948, The George Washington 
University 


E COUNCII 
{ILOSOPHY 
1949 


w.Va. 


The George 


ames Harold 

1933, A.M 
Washington University ' 

Dissertatior “The Growth of Na- 
tionalism American Literature, 


18 to 1815" 


1938 


in 


Degrees Conferred 


FEBRUARY 22, 1950 


Bacchus, Habeeb 
B.S. 
Ls 


British Guiana Rever 
1947, Howard University 
1948, The George Washington 
Jniversity 

Dissertation : “Functional 

the Zones of the Adrer 

Indicated by Steroid ar 

Acid Histochemistry” 


Friedlander ‚ Har 
BS. | 
N ۷ 


The George Was gton 


idies in Experimental 


ino Rats and Mice" 


RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

1949-5 
The Byron Andrews Scholarshio Ann Courtright 
The Emma K. Carr Scholarships: Albert Morris DuGoff, Garo Kril 


Bencich, Eugenia 
‘ohen, John Ham- 
Edgar, Margaret 
n, Meredith Hale 
Hartley, Marjorie 


Кісі 


nick. Walter 


f rl Weber Werntz, Janet Wildman, Barbara Ann Worley 

The High School Discussion Conference Scholar hip Margery Peperell Clifford, 
Gilbert ring, | i Mae Wentz 

The National League of Masonic Clubs Scholarship: George Walton Buckmastet 

T rton C er of The Nation осе | t nd | 


Thomas 
Joseph Barreira, Jack 
Burak, David Franc 


$ 
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Elton Award in Greek: Margaret Abramitis Schreiner 
se Ir ick ssary ward to that student who has given promise of sound 


reporting" in student publication: Ray- 


hat man in the craduati ass who has 
1 and $ tical ier ind who has 
that ability 1 1 cit nship among au 


Gardiner С. Hubbard Memorial Award in United States Histor ` Richard 


John Bell Larner Award t that member of the graduatii clas ¦ the Law 


John Ordronaux Award to that member of the graduat ae l j the Se hool of 

Medicine with the highest scholastic standing: Edwin Chat Wood 

i Eta Sigma Award to the beginning male student attaining the highest scholas- 
таре in his first full term of work: George Fleming Sengstacl 


Phi Si; ma Kappa Award to the winner in a freshman oratori al nte t: Martha 


ames McBride Sterrett, Jr., Award in Physics: Arnold Martin Toxen 
harles Clinton S her Award in History: Harry Hall Taylor 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 
JUNE 1, 1949 TO JUNE 1, 1950 


Art: Beth Koenig Paul, Gwend lyn Clare Ramsey 


atherine Dreka, ert William Gam 
„Не с Stephen Cornwell | Hop- 


E veret t Maloney, BS. John 


Като X "eorge Albert Marlowe, 
3.5 'aroline rkinson Miller, |! , John Gilbert Pa bd Deems Nor 


nald McKenzie Alen 

І ry: iaer, Kenneth Seymour Col 

men, Warren Emerson Ed Joyd Lee Fl leeches — Goldberg, Nelson 

Garo Krik rian, Alt se James Lango, 
seers aq ` "aine, Robert Del presler, Clarence ee 

Rexroth, Jr., 1 Howard Scheckel, William Shouse, Luther Earl Smith 
Howard Eane We irren, Benjamin Wostein 

Chemistry: Chi s May › Biller, Floyd Norton Daugherty, John Robert Ma 
Peter Klaus Mu ller, Richard Lewis Reeves, Wilbert Joseph Robertson, 

y Davi 1 Weaver, Jr., Richard Herbert Weingr: id 4 - 

Rudolph Besier, Harry Bennett Croswell, Harvey Бе БО 
Rea Dalton, Elizabeth Hale Gallup, Konstantinos Karay! 


zero, 
Mur- 


l€ ЛАУ а1 Engineer 
ага Wi " | 
Diamond J A.B., Мег Hale ¢ 


Ro ber rt Ec 
Engli А: Zel 


mann, A.B 

A.B. Elizabeth Trucks < " 
1, Rhoda < Freema 
Fryer, Har I ( 

| ] A e I c 


Journalism: Anne Mathilde Mattingly 


Alvin B Ida 1 lit] lorn k 
Me 1 all, ^Шлгарейш 4 


Jerald Leroy Scot 
Mechanical Engineer ng Ri chard Bartik, Geraid Ler 
px е 5 Warren Lou 
Pharma. y: Wilson Kress Bre sler, Jack Goldbe b Wa lod 
Leahey, Harry George Koustenis, James Ray Lit 


James Russell Weitz 
Philo; 50 phy Selm rt 
MET. A.B | Ant 
Phys sical Education for Men: Howard B Men La 9 }Ї 
W allace Kennedy, David - 
Julian Stein, Bruno John Zembrzuski 
Physics Raymond 
Delevaus, Robert Jack Dow: , хта! г., Јат 
ohn Wesley Kulp, Guy iger Schultz. Frank I 
Villiam Robers "e William Harrison Schultz, Fr: 
Fisher Walton 
Politi al Sci ence: 
A.B., Samuel Cummi 
Stone, Eleanor Hi tandolph Phe 
Ness, A.B, Marie Panor, Johi Rando 
Thomas Eric Singer, Jerome Wag 
Psycholog Doris Ви nd 
AB. E Ogilvy Duncan, J] 
A.B., Cecil Dax Johnson, 
Amy Mitchell, ља, 


Jeslie Saunders, 


Parker, 


David 


Aber, Bernet George Har mel, Wert 


ег Franklin Custard, 
Westcott Briggs, Robert 2ч Кы. 


Ва c 
r Gri 
1 Cros 
m Fr 
Elai 
IcGraw 
heson 
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es: Katherine Jean Ashdown, Shirley Schuyler 
: Mildred May Luers 
Epstein, Marjorie Ann Hill, Kathleen Iseri, Barbara Lov 


Romance 


Secretarial Si 


hn Sterling John Henry Cha Krebs, A.B., Rich- 
ring Гоше Tinet Wi I 
Crichto , Hi ward Dunn, АМ, 29 Helen Fox; 
war I ear Willi iam Josselyn Lawless, Jr., Joan Hertenstetn 
~ Hobart Whitten Merrit t, N iar Pahigian, A.B., William Paul Stall- 


: Walt ter Edwin Ahrens, A.B., Solomon Efrem Barr, Rit 1 Marie Bie, Max 


Mildred Ann Campbell, Harry Nelson Carlt ‚ BS. А ın Court 
Aene Dunn Albert Frederick E ch, Richard Henry 
з, Francis Lincoln B.S., Betty 


1 B. S., Charles Д 
ou Mann, Charles Edwa h Mills, John 


McCreight, B.S, Barbara Eliz n 
arker, Rudolph Siegfried tema, Charles Lewis Schocket, Lawrence 
inger, Charles Harry Thorne, | 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


IN THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 1949-50 M 


Aarons, Isadore AI 


ч... 1933, 1 ty of Chicago 9 
^aronson, Charles Martin D.C Acr 
Abadjis, А; D. A 
itv of Sout Ad 
Ad 
Md A 
D.C A 
trsity of Washington 
| D.C A 
M A 
АЫ Colleg A 
bi Vt А 
Abbott, Robert Tucker Va A 
°. 1946, Harvard University A 
г А A 
A 
0 A 
A 
D.C 
Mass 
Pa A 
Cuba A 
Cuba Ad 
Md A 
Abe , 
N oa 
| N.Y Ad 
1 I A 
А 8, William Arvid, Jr D.C 
Abid, George F га Was 
Abo D 
Di po 
Ariz 
C 
( D 


49, The George 
niversit 
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k Leo D.C. Allebach, Arlene Pa. 


1 М.Е, 1944, Cornell University Alleman, Hubert Ch s La 
forge Samuel Va, A.B. 1929, West Virginia University 
n, Ada Mae D.C. Allen, Alice Grieves Pa. 
, University of Maryland Allen, Alvah David D.C. 
alter Edwin D.C Allen, Arthur Slater D.C. 
1949, Swarthmore College B.S. 1949, Georgetown University 
David Wash, — Allen, Barbara Ellen Mo 


1, Jr Md Allen, Dan Charles Ark. 
N.J Allen, Donald Vail 


3, Georgetown 


T 
g College 


Maryland 
rge Washington 


ide College 


37, Western 


niversity | 
‚ Columbia University 


Almy, Helen 
Alpar, Faika Fatma 
Alseger, Leslie F ugen¢ ; 
BME 1949, University of Minnesot 
Alster, Caliste Jay 
B.S, 1948, Massa 
of Technology 
Alterman, Toby Г. 
Altman, Gerald 
B.S. 1043, LL.B 
University 
Altman, Pauline D 


A.B. 1911 


husetts Institute 


1949, B 


College 
Altmann, 
B.S. 19 
LL.B, 1948, 
University 
Altmeyer, Ar ne 


Altshuler, Euger 
Altshuler, Osc ar 
Altszuler Norman 

Alvey, Ernest Brand 


Amato, Joh, ler 


Amato, Philip | 


Ambegaokar, Nalini Krishr 
AM, ıo 


Amberg, Ro 
Ambler, Geor ge 

BS 
University 


ige Elizabeth 
don, Robert Horace 
Ammann, Helen Virginia 
Ammon, William 


States Naval 


Academy 
M.S. 193 Harvard University 
Amram, David Werner 
» Marianna Beulah 
» Morton 
BS. in EE 
Amsterdam Mel ice 
Anagnos, Panagiotis George 
Anastasiades, Plato 
Anastopo los, Nicholas A 
Anastos Johr 
Anders, Frank Ward, Jr 
A.B. 1949. The George Washington 
Jniversity 
Anders, James Alfred 
Andersen Allen Freder 


vir 


k 
Andersen $ ephen F« Jr 
Andersen, Svend Aage 
Anderson, В 


enjamin Ernest, Jr. 


1 College 


Cowne 


3. 1946, The George Washington 


7 
Students Registered 


a 


1948, Rutgers Universit 
Lawrer 


Pa 
Md gt 
D.C Pa 
Minn W.Va 
Ш Virginia 
N.Y 
Va М 
Mass D. 
DA 
S.C 
DA 
. Md 
D.C \ 
Va 
Md \ 
D.( D 
N.J 
N.Y Е 
C I 
Va V 
Va М ert Lee 1 
Va rv tobert L« V 
D.C Ar - tR J 
D. A се niversity of R C 
D.C. Anderton, Koy W | 
Ind Anderson, сала 1А 
Ar Lawre > 
Ii And W State 1 vers I 
Va : B. і Wi Walter ; 
Andes, Paul Ge , рх 
RI М lolíatto, Viola Ant : V 
' к Samue N.Y 
/ Andress, F e~ „ 
Me Andrews, A ай А ; \ 
ws A ews, A onse M 
мам [+ өөү ү теч, Vend C 
V Andrews, Lee Aust eld i 
a Andrews, Marilyn Brow . 
Ра А: ws. Me K N.Y 
Andrews, Norr 
Andrews, I = y 
D.C ; 3 D £ 
Ke ~ 
N.J Ar M S \ е 
AF M : 
p D.C Georg ley I e R 
Md Andrews, T = ree W g 
Ohio A.B. 1946, The Georg 
, niversity C 
M а m Taylor 'ashingt >- 
Md S E E 1944, The George Washingt 
ә Ur Law Scho 
3 — M 
N( 
D 
Va ^oint College 
D. George Washingt 
D.C. N.Y 
T: N.C 
a 
Va 


[25] 
со 
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C Armentrout, DeWitt Russell Va. 
N.Y Armore, Jack E N.Y. 
N B.S. 1936, Brooklyn College 

u la Mae Ohio 


Md 
D.C 


>>>>>>>>> 


Wa rton A.B. 1948, Hardin Simm 


niversity 


| 
۸ 
| | X p.c 
| D. ird Mo. 
| Pe Iniversity 
| с mbia 
Va 
Pue R D.C 
erto R D.C 
А М.Ј Ра. 
: Pa NJ. 
А at 1 Wis 
A D. 2s, I en wood 
A DÁ t 
| А М. а l ersity Utah 
| A Mà n Camerion or 
1! А Calif ; » Denver University N.Y 
{ А М.Ү Asch, Mildred R. — 
| A Pa A.B. 1940, Hunter College N.Y 
| ngton Aschenbrand, Leonard M , è ^ 


B.S. 1947, College of the City of 


New York University 


Stude nts 


Ash, Hughes Lanier у 
Anha, Joha dor" Certa Col 


niversi 
As hdown, Katherine Jean Md 


Ashfor d, Re ber rt S; dney Va 
Aù A.B. 1948, Princeton University 
hida, Jan es Haruso Wash 


niversity of W 


; Robert роу ої 
[wi imore, Charles ed 
Ab Жүн 


niversity 


The George 


"Was ài 
Ashworth 


Ashwort th, | ( “ve 
Ё Va 
B x stitute of 
Asin, H 
Asin, Hy 
Askew, Willian Ма 
a O witch, S. Ge D С 
Чоп, Martha I tle 


41 19 ^, A.M. 1931, The George 


niversity 


A.B, . 1948, RE 


ileen Ohio 
зевіе Institute of 


ogy 
Western Reserve Universit) 


1, Roderick Dhu 
W ade Hampton 


\ D.C 

Attix, Eve] >й Siam 
Attix, Fra E 1 D.C. 
pAb. тозо ren Md 
Atwell, Horace Le : E nia : 
Atwood, Arti D.C 
a, David Josep! те 
ubrey, Marth e 
Auerbach artha Carringtor D.C 
BS. 16 Va 

Washingto The George 


Re gister ed 


yer 
Aug ni 
Aul E 
Aur ne D.C 
Aus N.C 
Aus Idaho 
Au Va 
A N | 
A VA 
Aus Va 
Mary College 
Aus D.C 
Aus fe Va 
Aut D.C, 
Autio, I Va 
Auvil, С ^ \ І 
| | 
~, | 
Y ul 
M i | 
e Wa | | 
І |j 
Je er 
A 
L ege 
1 Ur ver | 
" | 
of Ma MW 
M UT 
ge Wa | 
, - | 
Awtry I D.C 
Axtell, George C Va. 
Ayapa, Cheeyak a Bk : D.C 
Aydinian, Ric з N.Y 
Aye, Ralph C I 
M.S versity } 
Ayer C 


Ayer 


Babb, I -. 
Babbitt P 
Bat k DA 
со Wa 
qx 2 
Babcock, Violet A Уз 
A.B. 1920, V ote 
A.M. 1922, J Hopkins Unive 
B x, Kenneth Joseph e 
ep Va 


University 
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Habeeb British Quiana 
B.S. 1947, Howard University 
M.S. 1948, The George Washington 


n Rut Md 
I er, He t Worden Va 
936, Rensselaer Polytechni 
I aw I Kuma India 
M.S University of Calentt 
Be 
1 WwW Va 
B.S. 1947, Roanoke College 
ks, Dorothy Marie Wash 


3.5. 1945, Punjab University, India 
A.B. 1947, A.M. 1949, Ohio State 
{ € 
Bailer, Edr x Md 
; Art an, J D.C 
ey, À \ am Conn 
A.B. 194 The George Washington 
Va 
Mich 
{ ver 
D. 
Va 
ers 
W.Va 
enville State College 


1 University 


( D.C 
Edwin Minn 
University of Minnesota 
Georgetown University 
h Fortune Tenn 
th Alexander М 
е Utah 


ret Allison Mo 
A.B. 1949 he George Washington 
University 

Bailey, Margaret Lucille D.C. 

Bailey, Marguerite Evelyn Va 

Bailey, Mildred Pauline Md 
B.S. 1948, Wilson Teachers College A 

Bailey, Owen Walter D 
A.B. 1948, Colby College 

Bailey, Russell Edward 


D.C. 
1 a 
La a State 
ra 
B e D 
Bain, Cx Okla 
B Robert Frar N.Y 
B , George Wa Va 
S l te [ч 
Асадету 
LL.B. 1931, Birr ar 1 
Colle 
Bair, Edward William D.C. 
B William Benton Pa 
n Pa 
of Pittsburgh 
Colo. 


bert Atherton Md. 


Middlebury College _ 
Cian D.C. 
B.S. in Ed, 1940, New York State 
I alo, N, Y 
J Maine 
S.C. 
Baker, Bon D.C. 
Baker, Carl Ohio 


B.S 


Baker, Cha 


Baker, D М D.C. 
Tw» Edwa D.C. 
бае Салаа Sn Okla. 
iker, Gerald Lee Calif. 
aker, Glwynn R nson Ohio 
B.S. in ( 8 Jniversity 
228. Y z I e Univer Утеап 

Baker, Harry LeR Okla 


A.B 47, The George Washington 


dc Маа Louie D.C. 
Marion Ky. 
Saker, Mildred Lo De 
Jaker, Rays Hare Dc 
A.B Western Michigan College 
M.B niversity of Texas 
Baker : m 
A.B of California 
Bake wt RI. 
A.B Ме University 
ATI Oxford University 
Baker nnd nivere? Wash. 
niversity of Minnesota Н 
Baker ›п Lee ра. 
Baker Albert, J Lhe 
Baker, William Clinton 
Baker, William Harold N.J. 
Bakker, Cornelis Johannes Эфе: 
Bakon, Frederick Joseph Mee 
Balaker, Basil Charles Ve. 


Balavage, Albert Alphonsus 
B.S. 1947, University of Pennsylvania |. I 
i - } 
Balcerzak а og міф. 
abe ine Va. 


Balczak, El 
Baldauf, John Augustine, Jr. С 
Balderson, Leroy Robert gos 
Irick, Olga Turansy C. 
Baldridge, Emily р. 
А.В. 1936, DePauw University 


Baldridge, Reid эн 
A.B 


1948, The George Washington 
niversity 1 
Ва iwin, Charles Adams Md 
Jaldwin, Charle Crit 0 
A.B 1949, College, Md M 
Baldwin, De NJ 
Baldwin. Re ir М] 
Baldwin, William Aus D? 
Balfour, De n Arthur 
A.B. 1945, The George W to 
I niversity [s 
За lan, Berge 5 
B.S. 1942, College of St. Jo ph, Syr aD. 
Balian, Zareh Va 
Balinger, Ric hard King Va 
Balish, Nicholas John Frat 
Balkan Thomas D. 
Ball, Charle Emmet і 
BS. 1949, The George Washington 
1 University C 
» Do aglas 
ЕЕ, 1943, Colorado School of Mines РА 
all, James Arthur 23 
‚ Joseph James Y 
l, Marillyn Ali c 8 
a, Michael Ph lip 
B. 1949, The George Washington 
University n 
Ba ance, James O . 
Bal ard, Carl Clive WE 
Ba lard, Jennings Fletcher _ 
А ve D.C 
I Va 
n 1948, University of Virginia “i 
Ba enger, Maxine M ley Ve 
Ba *ntine, John Jennings D.C 
3 1917, United States Naval 
demy 
Ballentine, Margaret Hilda Sa 
arl Eugene 4 < 
John Carter " 
in Eng 1948, The George 
Washington University 
Ballou, Arthur Will D.C 
Baloga. Aloys Joseph А Ра 
Ва ogh, Stephen I Imer, Jr — 
Balshaw, Maric р lizabeth D.C 
Balukonis Michael Peter Md 
Balzer C Ind 
Banagan, Чу N Y 
incroft, Raymc D. 
andley, Mar Uta! 
A.B. ty 
Bandy Aly arlan Kans 
BS E 


а р C 
BS 1936, Madison College 
AM 1947, The George Washington 


Diversity 
Bankson, Albert р, 
anner, Adam Paul 
A.B, 1949, Evansville College 
Barakat, Diawar Hasson 


eter 


Students Registered 


Md 
Barat es C N.Y 
AB. — D.C 
A I 
м - LS i 
er, ( і C 
< I € - g W 
At 41, The ( $ 
! 
| 
1! 
| 
| 
| 
I 


Md 
Barnes, Clarence Adam 
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Va 
t Va 
yl Cont 
349 ty 

seorge Stanley N.Y 

1948, The George Washington 
Ba Florence ( € DA 
Baronitis, Madeline Dorothy Pa 
Barr, Joseph Frederick N.J 
t Marie Ant Pa 
B S r D 
Barrasso ) N.J 
Barreira Mass 
Barrett DA 

College 

Barrett | DA 
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SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 
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for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 83 
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Treasurer.—Anna M. Bischoff, A.B. 1928; 2025 I Stre 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The objects of this Association are to unite the graduates in closer sym 
pathy and to promote the general welfare of the University. The follow" 
ing persons are eligible for active membership: graduates of any colle“ 
school, or division of the University: holders of f he jnorary degrees fioe 
the University; and members of the Board of Trustees and of the dec 
of the University. Any person who has matriculated, who has been ! 
regular attendance for one year, and who has left the University in £ 
standing, is eligible for associate membership. D C 

The Alumni Office is situated at 2018 I Street, Washington, dress 
Alumni are urged to keep the office informed of changes ої A от 
or occupation and to supply information with regard to their / 
alumni. 


1950—51 „р 

І m TS g, LP 

President.—Elmer Louis Kayser, A.B. and T.D. 1917, A.M. 19! rash 
1948 (Ph.D. 1932, Columbia University) ; 2921 34th Street, 

ington, D. C. 

Vice Presidents: 


1928 
Columbian College—James R. Kirkland, A.B. 1927, LL.B. 


$19 
LL.M. 1929 (B.C.S. 1931, Benjamin Franklin University) i 
Underwood Street, Washington, ЕКЕ, 3 26 ph.D 
Graduate Council.—Orville E. May, A.B. 1924, M.S. 1929 


1929; 3449 Peachtree Road NE., Atlanta, € yeorgia. M 
School of Medicine.—Russell McNitt, M.D. 1925, В. S. in 
1801 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
n - re 
Law School.—Stanley i d Tracy, LL.B. 1925; Federal Bu 


ed. 1925 i 


"E 


Investigation, Washington D. C. : Fram 
School of Engineering.—William S. James, B.S. in M.E. 1917; 

Corporation, East Providence, Rhode Island. in Ph r 
School of Pharmacy.—Harold C. Kinner, Phar.G. 1928, B.S. ! 

1943; 5905 Rij ggs Road, Hyattsville, Md. 28; 315! 
School of Education.—Elsie Green, A.B. 1914, A.M. 19 

Tennyson Street, Washington, D. C. -— Hotel 
School of Government.—Louise McNutt, A.B. 1943; Shore? 

Washington, D. C. I Street 


, е ; ^ ‚ 1720 
Dental School.—C. Willard Camalier, D.D.S. 1912; 172 


ES on ч „оой 
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D.C. 
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Executive Secretary.—Lester Allan Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1932, A.M. in 
L.S. 1935; 2018 I Street Washington, D. C. 
Executive Committe: 
ind (Mrs. Toshua Evans, Jr.), A.B. and T.D. 1913 
Ed.D. 1932: мок Lowell Sreet Йаа DUC: 
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Jessie Fant Fy 


Alexander Wetmore, MS. 1016. Ph.D. 1920, Sc.D. 1932 A.B. 1912, 
University of K insas) ; 204 Maple Avenue, Takoma Park, Mary- 
land, 

William M. Sweet. D.D.S. 1018: 1835 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Eugene § Thom ж; А.В. 1929 M.B.A. 1934, Harvard University) ; 
Television Station WOIC, 4oth and Br indv wine Streets, Wa shing- 
ton, D. C 

Helen Gladys Kain, B.S. 1917, M.D. 1923; 1801 I Street, Washing- 
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Preside, 1950-51 i 
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бер+ Brenan College): Lebanon, Route 1, Lorton, Virginia. " 
тоу Гғеазиғет. О г B. Hunter, M.D. 1912, А.В. 1916, А.М. 
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Council: 
Herbert S, Gates, M.D. 1923; 815 East Capitol Street, Washingt 
a €. 
Fred A. J. Geier, M.D. 1925; 4948 Lowell Street, Washington, De 
J. Burton Glenn, M.D. 1921, B.S. 1921; 2015 Q Street, Washingt?" 


D. C. ae 
Clyde P. Reeves, M.D. 1933; 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washing 
D. C 
ar oro 
James I. Boyd, A.B. 1923, M.D. 1926, M.S. 1927; 8200 Marlb 


Pike SE., Washington, D. C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


EA : ~ ^ A radu- 
The George Washington Law Association, the organization of te 
ates of the Law School, was founded in 1912 and has been 4 е 
as stat 


with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes 


in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal educ d 
ano 


ation, 


keep the alumni of the Law School in closer touch wi ith one 
especially with members of their own classes, to gather and pu 
intervals information as to the whereabouts and activities of 
alumni, and to further the interests of the Law School. 
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President:—Charles S. Rhyne, LL.B. 1937; 730 Jackson Place, 


Wash- 


ington, D. C. ican 
First Vice President.—H. Cecil Kilpatrick, LL.B. 1922; Amer 
Security Building, Washington, D. C. Kearns 
Second Vice President:—Vernon Romney, LL.B. 1922; 212 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah M. 1925 
Third Vice President.—Horace Lohnes, LL.B. 1924, LL.M: 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 216 Тот 


Secretary-Treasurer.—Samuel C. Caldwell, LL.B. 1943; I 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee: : D. C. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. 1921; 815 15th Street, Washington < ingto™ 
John C. Gall, LL.B. 1923; Commonwealth Building, Wa i 

D.C. 15t 
Mary Agnes Brown, A.B. 1924, LL.B. 1932, §.J.D. 1942; 4600 
Street, Washington, D. С. V 
C. Oscar Berry, LL.B. 1932, A.B. 1933; 1100 H Street, 
ILC 
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gineering Organizations recognized by the University, 


e Profession of engineering in general 
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**etident-—Merwyn N. McKnight, Sr, B.S. in M.E. 1938, B 


. 19415 1704 North Calvert Street, Arlington, Virginia. N. Tuckahoe 
Ре resident.— George A. Kilpatrick, B.C.E. 1945; 1109 N. 
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R in Q Church, Virginia. го 5А БАШЫНЫ 
"e ding Secretary.—James Sinsabaugh, B.M.E. 1949; I 
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; oT Wiis 48; 1924 3rd 
"responding Secretary.—A. Benjamin Sorin, B.M.E. 1948; 1924 
treet, Wash; - , 
BL ne ashington, D. C. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NURSES ASS‘ \CIATION 


The George Washington University Nurses Association was ог 
ized in 1914. In 1936 this organization was made an integral part, 8 
the General Alumni Association, and graduates of the S hool 
were accorded associate membership. The objects of the Association ш 
to hold in unison the graduates of the George Washington Univ 
Hospital School for Nurses, to care for its sick members, and 
the advance of nursing in the interest of the George Washington 
«i Hospital. 


1949-50 pi 
: è d aie e J, Dip. 
President.—Claudine C. Thomas (Mrs. Homer R. Thomas); N. 
1927; 1714 N. Adams Street, Arlington, Va. m 
a 2 ; is Stree" 
Vice President—Mrs. Louva Baker, N. Dip. 1919; 1361 Iris 


Washington, D. C. 

Secretary.—Arabella Frye, Ex. 1933; 1301 Vermont Avenue 
ington, D. € 

Treasurer.—Ruth Marmaduke, N. Dip. 1929; 4730 16th Road 
Arlington, Va. 


Wash- 


REGIONAL ALUMNI CLUBS 
Regional alumni clubs sponsored by the General rs * Angeles 


ae M 909 о portland 
Calif.; Northern California; Denver, Colo.; Chicago, Ill; k: Louis 


are maintained in the following places: Little Rock, Ark. 
g I 


Maine: Baltimore, Md.; Detroit, Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.; T 
Mo.: Newark, N. J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; New York, N. Je “jacent 
Ohio: Toledo, Ohio; the Ohio River Valley (< 'incinnati and, pure 
sections of Kentucky and Ohio) ; Oklahoma City, Okla.; P i 
Pa.: Dallas, Tex. ; Salt Lake City, Utah; Richmond, Va.; Sete 
Milwaukee, Wis.; New England; Philippine Islands; Puerto ' may be 
Information about the officers and activities Of these clubs it 
obtained from the Director of Alumni Relations of the Univer® 
THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND Me 
The Graduate Endowment Fund was founded by the с p e 
with the object of providing endowment to be used for the dev M 


tes 
: "s niil radua 
of the University. Membership is limited to seniors and g 


ments , 
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The e P 
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es ` ‚ ys б for t 
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buildings, acquisition of sites, maintenance, and pure 
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50,000 on de: 
On request, 
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MEMBERSHII ship 
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le tr 
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19 50 E 
бы t. Wash- 
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) е D rch e$, 2347 2 
President — Irene Pistorio B.S. in Ar 


ington, D. C. 
Firs, Fic, Р, eriden 


A.M. 1932; 1831 Kilbourne Place. Wasi 
8 


x * . 12* 2621 

Ivather.. B.S. in HE. 1942; 
cond Vice President —Win fred Alvather 
W] Place, W ashing 
"respondi, Secretary. —E] 
1931 Gallau det C« — : LL. 


Gallaud et College, ] loride 
D. c. 


H A.B 
sistant Correspond; EL ani 

1914; 100 sth Street NE. Washi genius B 1922: 1746 K Street, 
cording Secreary, Mrs. J. Beaty Griffith, A.B. 1 


W ashi 


ington, D. C. 
asurer M re, 
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806 Massachusetts 
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Cali tornia Street. W ishington, D. C. 
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THE WOMEN’S BOARD OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
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Intentional interference with RFORP warfare which has Аара! 
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uction by raids designed to destroy racy а есопотіс mites т 
"or example, the French employed this Pas with the Arabs in TM h 
Successfully in their wars Se gs ap pit it меч бунта 

rica, and the northern armies similarly | rere first used in "ipt 
during the American Civil A en Жы scale. cn ae 

economic warfare in 1914, but بره‎ * tance of aircraft i 
Writers freely predicted the potential t before World War OMM 
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Appeared in the literature on EE. nemy country. In а 
irect interference with production within " - to the point at which 
it Was not until after air power had poem open supporting economy 
it Could pose а serious threat to an enemy's basic 
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literally thousands of plants and other facilities in any large in 
nation against which air power might be so used; but it is inconceivat e 
that any country, even in the atomic age, could mount an air offensive 
adequate for the destruction of all the capital equipment in another large 
industrial country. For this reason and because attacks against certain 
plants would affect the enemy economy more adversely than wou 
attacks against others, it is very important in time of war to determine 
precisely the facilities against which air power can be used most effec- 
tively. The solution of this problem requires analyses of the economic 
vulnerability of the enemy war economy to attacks against V 
ticular plants and groups of plants, the destruction of which is within 
the capabilities of available air power. Such analyses do not inc 
analysis of military weaknesses or the vulnerability of countries 
attacks against their military forces. Nor do they include the апа ys 
of psychological weaknesses, or the vulnerability of countries tO psy 
chological warfare. They do include the analysis of economic WA, 
nesses and the vulnerability of countries to actions designed to redu 
their economic war potential. 
While the principal use of economic vulnerability analysis i$ in the 
selection of strategic targets * for limited bombing means (a short-run 
problem), it also may be used in determination of requirements 
bombing programs designed to produce specified results and in com 
parisons of the relative merits of proposed weapons, bases, and ong” 
range strategic plans. Two widely divergent basic approaches to strategie 
target selection will be considered briefly. Each is to be treated 3$ 
theoretical extreme—not as а practical approach. One of these ap" 
proaches involves a search for an Achilles heel in the enemy war econ 
omy. The object of the search must be so small and vulnerable that 
it can be destroyed at small cost and so significant that its destruction 
will produce a decisive or at least a very substantial reduction in some 
е proach 15 


major component of enemy military strength. The second ap a 
к “ eem 4 A е 
the approach of the classical” economist (a term applied here t? m. 


the economist who minimizes the significance of economic фен 
" t ^ : in 
Under the assumption that, when. a plant is destroyed, adjustment i 

C , 


volving the flow of capital, labor, and management will be made ЧЧ! a 
it may be argued that acceptable substitutes will be promptly forthco y 
ing and that the only effect of the destruction of one plant is some § 


diminution of total output. Under this theory, the conclusion is rer 
that the optimum targets are those plants against which attacks pe 
typ" 


effect a maximum reduction in economic productivity, regardless 0^ ~ in 
It is obvious that the essential difference in the two approaches lie 


ө e . „е ps " : ” oa 
the assumptions concerning economic friction. The “classical” арР” 


—— ic 
s М Р , › ; ates 
* Strategic targets are those targets attacked by an air force in carrying out its st 
function which is the reduction of the enemy's economic war potential 
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pages in all industries involved. The essentiality of production in any 


industry depends in varying degrees upon the status of other industries 
Perhaps the best solution to the problem of interdependence is to com 
sider all industrial categories (involved in an interdiction program) 

at a time (in any desired order) and to evaluate the essentiality of pro 
duction and the effectiveness of interdiction on the basis of anticipate? 
results in previously considered, but not subsequently considered, indus 
tries. 

It will be remembered that in determining the relative values of 
diction programs, one of the principal factors to be considered is 
cost of interdiction (the other being productivity, which has just 
discussed). While costs may be variously defined, it appears that 
purposes of evaluating interdiction programs it is adequate to determin? 
costs in terms of tons of bombs required, with such adjustments 
appear necessary for differences in distance from base to target- 
cost of an interdiction program will, of course, be the sum of the 
of maintaining the required reduction in capacity at all plants involv t 
'The cost of maintaining the required reduction in capacity in eac р 
during a given period is equal to the cost of each attack multiplied f 
the required number of attacks against that plant during that рее 

The cost of each attack against any plant varies directly W! 
bomb tonnage which must be dispatched from the base in ordet " 
achieve the required reduction in capacity and inversely with the per 
centage of the aircraft’s normal bomb-load that may be carrie 
base to the target. The bomb tonnage which must be dispatche 
pends upon the tonnage that must be released over the target an 
percentage of planes dispatched that will reach the target. In turf» 
tonnage that must be released over the target depends upon the © 
priate bombing accuracy, the pattern of bomb distribution, té 
the target area, the level of damage required, the function 
bility of the plant, the physical vulnerability of its structures an 
ment and the probability of success demanded. 

'The number of attacks that are required in order to maintain a sta 
reduction in capacity during a given period varies directly W! 
length of the period and inversely with the length of the time interv# de 
tween attacks. The frequency of attacks depends largely upon the 
resilience or recuperability of the plant; but it also depends upon " 


inte” 
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costs 


level of damage effected in each attack. Any given reduction І “ Jf 
ductive capacity can be maintained by various combinations of evels | 
physical damage caused by each attack on the one hand and 
of attack on the other. Therefore, it is necessary to 
most economic combination, i.¢., that combination which will 
maintenance of the stated reduction in capacity at minimun 
As previously stated, the cost of an interdiction program 18 
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require only 


to achieve a specific and limited objective which appears to | 
n enu- | 
| 


a portion of available bombing means, the first step might be a 
meration of alternate sets of conditions which reasonably can be ex 
pected to bring about the accomplishment of the objective. The next | 
step might be the selection of the various target systems against whi 
attacks appear to be relatively efficient means of creating each set 0 
conditions on the basis of superficial consideration of the various fa 
affecting the productivity and cost of interdiction. The third step might 

be the determination of the percentage by which the capacity of е2 
targetable installation in each target system must be reduced in ordet 

to create the necessary conditions for achievement of the objective. The | 
fourth step might involve the estimation of the cost of effecting the re | 
quired reduction in capacity in each plant in each target system. The 
final step then would be the comparison of the total costs of the requ! 
degrees of interdiction in the various target systems and the selection 


of that system against which the necessary degree of interdiction COU | 


red 


be achieved at minimum cost. 4 
If a target system is to be selected for an attack program design? | 


. . r t 
to achieve a broad general objective, the procedure to be followed 8 


be somewhat different from that suggested in the preceding paragrap™ 
primarily because it may be assumed that while available bombing men 
ila 


may be more than adequate for a specific limited objective, all avana 


means may þe employed in the furtherance of a broad general 

In the latter case, the first step might be the selection of th 

target systems which appear reasonably profitable on the basis of $U 

ficial consideration of the various factors affecting the productivity ®, 

cost of interdiction in the light of the pertinent objective and the quant! 

and quality of the available bombing means. The second step might 

the determination of the percentage by which capacity can be reduc’ 

in each target system by employment of the available bombing те 

The third step might involve the evaluation of the productivity © . j 

degree of interdiction in each of the various target systems thus dete”, 

mined to be procurable with the available means. The fourth and e 

step in the procedure would be a comparison of the productivities | 

achievable levels of interdiction in the various target systems and $¢ ; 

tion of that system against which an attack program with the тез? 

available would be most productive. 2 
The theory presented їп this dissertation is based largely on the exp. 
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rience of the Allies during World War II in their strategic bomb tes 
ment of Germany and Japan. The data collected by the United, 
Bombing Survey in Germany and Japan provide both a foundatio® 
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the theory and material for testing its applicability. W hile no г " 
application of the theory to the facts of wartime Germany аП ‘itll 
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in this series indicated that hydrogen sulfide gas bubbled through the 
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The changes in the ascorbic acid fractions occurring during storage 
d in two different types of foodstuffs: orange juice where the 
acidity and natural protectants combine to make ascorbic acid most 


stable, and a slurry of white potato where the high pH and oxidative 
of the vitamin 


were teste 


enzymes combine to greatly decrease the stability 
These two materials were stored in the refrigerator next to the freezing 
coils at 2°C., and aliquots were removed for analysis at varying intervals 
In the orange juice, the ascorbic acid was all present in the reduce 
state at the initial analysis. On the next analysis three days latet A 
small amount of dehydroascorbic acid had been formed, and this amount 
gradually increased with the storage time. No diketogulonic aci 
detected until the thirteenth day of storage, and then this amount 0” 
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the absorption of complement onto 4 forming egg albumin 
albumin precipitate rather than inactivation of complement with 
an incubation period of from ten days to two weeks because of the 
slower rate of precipitation in sera of low antibody content; the us 
of large amounts of serum for each analysis, sometimes aS man 
8 ml.; and the use of a colorimetric procedure, employing the use 9 t 
Folin-Ciocalteu phenol reagent for the determination of nitrogen inste? 
of the more classical Kjeldahl nitrogen determination which is not sen" 
sitive enough to measure the small quantities of precipitable nitroge” 
encountered in human sera. : 
Precipitable antibody was measured in the antibody excess zone using 
various quantities of antigen sufficient to insure an antibody excess 
a constant amount of antiserum was present. From the results 
determinations, the antibody-antigen ratio of each precipitate ir A 
body excess zone was calculated. Heidelberger’s theory and equat! 
were applied to determine the amount of antibody, the ratio of antibody 


to antigen, and the total amount of antigen combined in the ajalê 
ra from recover? 


zone. These values were used in the comparison of se 
and vaccinated individuals. 

The antigen employed in these studies was the one previously = 
tioned. It was a phenol-soluble, water-soluble polysaccharide prepa 
by phenol extraction of acetone-extracted cells which had been grow? 

a liquid medium. The purification of the preparation consisted 9 dre 
reprecipitations with ethyl alcohol. In the course of this study» t " 
preparations were made by this method, two from the virulent erm 
Past. tularensis, strain Schu, and one from the avirulent strain oe 
tularensis, strain 38. On serological analysis, employing 4 known *, a$ 
tive goat serum in the quantitative precipitin technique, preparatit, 
from the two strains mentioned were found to be similar. This y 
saccharide fraction of Past. tularensis 15, therefore, probably not n 
cerned with the relative virulence of the organism. From this Hb 
edge, and the knowledge that no other chemical difference 15 known 
exist in virulent and avirulent strains, it was suggested that the virale 
of Past. tularensis may be a function of the physiology of the се» , 
than of a single component which can be isolated from it. It * wid 
ther suggested that the technique of quantitative precipit? 
serve as a tool in the study of other antigenic preparations 


organism. : 
vid n 


~ А r , u 

Analyses of human sera included three from normal indi ha 's 

eleven from individuals who had received varying quantities of pe af 
0 


vaccine, and sixteen from persons who had been recovered ин is 
infection for various periods of time. Two of the recovered indiV! ү 
suffered reinfections, and sera were obtained from them afte ont 
reinfections. A series of analyses was done on the serum 
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capacity of hyperimmune animal sera in experimental studies in which 


the white rat was used as an experimental animal. 

From the conclusion that the amount of antigen combined by 4 
volume of serum is an indication of the immune state of the persom it 
was suggested that a simple serological test which measured the amount 
of antigen combined by a given quantity of serum might serve 28 an 
adequate expression of the immune response of man to vaccination. 

Because of the persistence of an amount of antibody not dependent 
on the length of time since infection in the serum of a recovered person 
as many as fourteen years following infection, and because of the nature 
of the disease, the theory of the persistence of immunity due to the гей" 
dence of live antigen in the host’s cells was proposed. This live antigen 
situated strategically in the tissues, could provoke the cons 
of immune globulin without inciting the disease. 

From rat protection tests, it was demonstrated that hyperimmune 
goat serum was protective, but that after the serum had been abs 
with the polysaccharide antigen, the protective capacity was considerably 
lessened. It was also shown that the serum from vaccinated individu 
contained some protective antibody, as evidenced by a lower mortality ra 
and a delay in death in experimentally infected white rats. 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION 
TO THE WAR OF THE PACIFIC, 1879-84 


by KENNETH WARD CROSBY * 
BoUNDARIES AND NITRATES 


When Chile landed troops at Antofagasta on 14 February 1879 to 
in the Desert of Atacama on the 
] a boundary 
The sangui- 


“revindicate” her claim to territory 
Pacific coast of South America, she brought to a violent enc 
controversy with Bolivia of nearly forty years’ duration. 

nary War of the Pacific which followed between Chile and the allied 
republics of Peru and Bolivia ended five years 1 
the annexation of the entire 
"arapacá, in addition 


ater in complete success 


to Chile: * R 
B pes arms and diplomacy, with 
olivian littoral and the Peruvian Province of T 
Tacna and Arica. European 


to exte » , . i 
xtended occupation of the Provinces of 
to intervene to safeguard 


"Ove » , М ó 
governments early manifested a readiness 
but were prevented from doing 


inve x c Agir . 
vestments of their citizens in the area, 
their efforts w hile 


сто, by the United States, which discouraged 
repéate 1 vain during three administrations to restore 
S med offers of mediation. 
Кл ente laid the foundations for the War of the Pacific by 
the ` обуд а clearly the boundaries within her colonial empire. But 
remained : at — Chile and . Bolivia in the Desert of Atacama 
until us remped of amiable indifference in both Santiago and La Paz, 
third A arg ] m Bulnes of € hile advanced E claim to » twenty- 
à source of T C. бая the hope of discovering in this desolate region 
"ties LCD ic revenue such as Peru was realizing from her guano 
Accor dine up the coast in I arapaca. 
ding to the best authorities the boundary should have been at 


peace through 


a : 

о M; Re degrees. Bolivia consequently protested the pre- 
tions from the niay took measures to exclude C hilean guano opera- 
à settlement air ас Periodic diplomatic exchanges failed to achieve 
Spanish fleet ; E "M appeared imminent in 1866. The activities of a 
Bolivia. oe = ж. Pacific at this juncture, however, brought Chile, 
This new: Sa chup into an alliance for joint resistance. 

which тщ) ationship produced а Chile-Bolivian treaty the same year, 
each w 

a the export taxes on guano and minerals between the 
arose with the p twenty-fifth parallels. 
ike guano, is E s uox in this area of caliche beds (a nitrate which, 
Silver at С, ar 


the > i : 
€ boundary at twenty-four degrees and stipulated that 
Complications immediately 


ich fertilizer) near Antofagasta and of a rich lode of 
aracoles, 
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Since Bolivia had neither the means nor the inclination to exploit these 
resources, the mendacious dictator, Mariano Melgarejo, granted a 
sweeping concession to the Antofagasta Railroad and Nitrate Company; 
organized in Valparaiso to exploit the caliche beds. Trouble 8000 
developed because the treaty of 1866 failed to define clearly the nature 
of minerals: Bolivia undertook to tax the export of nitrate without 
sharing the proceeds. The treaty, therefore, only provided further 
issues for conflict. { 

Peru, meanwhile, became interested in the boundary between Chile 
and Bolivia on account of her own financial difficulties. Beginning in 
1842 Peru had realized a princely income from the sale of guano | 
Europe, later supplemented by nitrate from caliche beds in Татара“ 
Through mismanagement, corruption, and ап overly ambitious progra 
of public works, however, her financial position had deteriorated Uf ў 
she faced bankruptcy іп 1873. Intending to recoup her losses by nation 
alizing the production of nitrate, she wished to gain control 9 
operations at Antofagasta to have a monopoly of the product . " 
consequently signed a purportedly defensive alliance with Bolivia ! | 
1873 to bolster resistance in La Paz to Chile’s demands for revisi 
of the treaty of 1866. The adhesion of Argentina to this secret allian 
was sought, since she also had a boundary dispute with Chile in Po 
gonia. But the arrival at the critical moment of two new Chilean 17 
clad war vessels rendered Peru's diplomacy abortive. À hile 

Bereft of Peruvian support, Bolivia signed a second treaty with CM 


; : . sti" 
in 1874 which retained the boundary at twenty-four degrees but SU 


: ай < ape "i axes 
tuted for the joint-benefits clause a provision that no additional ê and 
should be levied on Chilean industries between the twenty-thir erent 


twenty-fifth parallels. On 14 February 1878, nevertheless, the © " | 
Bolivian dictator, Hilarién Daza, rashly imposed a tax of ten m 
on each quintal (one hundred pounds) of nitrate exported by the Chi 
firm at Antofagasta. Despite every evidence that Chile would M 
mit, Daza decreed the sale of the property of the firm one year я 


4 the 
to collect the arrears due under his tax. Chile forestalled him i 
military occupation of Antofagasta on the day set for the forec i 


In the midst of military preparations to fulfill the obligan j 
secret alliance of 1873, Peru commissioned a special envoy, Jose 
de Lavalle, to attempt mediation. Chile declared war on Peru ОП P oricl 
ate 
shef 
Actually, od 
le the 18 


1879, however, ostensibly because she refused to issue a © 
declaration of neutrality, thus renouncing the alliance. 
Peru nor Chile was loath to face a trial of strength to sett 
of priority on the Pacific coast. j eared | 
On paper, with double the population of Chile, the allies арр u- ! 


homogeneous 
nd, most m 


the stronger, but Chile had the advantage of a more 
lation, a more stable government, a sounder economy, à 
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у the United 


States. 

Secretary Evarts directed his agents to forestall another movement i 
mediation by the European powers, aroused over neutral losses inc" 
dental to Chile's offensive, in the summer of 1880. In this connection 
an unauthorized visit to Santiago by Isaac P. Christiancy, minister to 


Peru, further offended the susceptabilities of Chile without accom 


tive resistance. Both dictators were promptly recognized b 


ing any good. The most ambitious peace effort of the Unite 
emerged from Evarts' instructions, nevertheless, when delegations 
all three belligerents assembled aboard the U. 5. S. “Lackawanna з 
Arica on 20 October 1880 for a conference under the mediatio " 
respective United States ministers. of 

The Conference of Arica was foredoomed through ailure 
Minister Christiancy to inform Piérola that Chile would demand 
of Tarapacá as a sine qua non of peace. Further complications des 
through Bolivia's having attended on the assurance of Minister 
Adams that his government would offer arbitration in case direct пер", 
tiations broke down. Peru refused to cede Tarapaca, Chile reject 
arbitration, and the conference accomplished nothing. : 4 

No additional effort toward peace occurred under Evarts. His p 
tive policy of careful respect for belligerent rights and of discoura£ 
European intervention, while offering United States mediation, cely 
undoubtedly in the best tradition of his predecessors, but it was scar 
energetic enough to restore peace. 


AWAITING A DECISION AT ARMS 


hed м, 


Immediately after the Conference of Arica, Chile launc 
troops under General Baquedano against Lima. On 13 January red 
they stormed the outer Peruvian defenses at Chorrillos, then preP^ 
to attack Piérola at Miraflores. Two days later the defenders had 
routed from this position despite a truce which the diplomatic cor f " 
arranged for the discussion of peace terms. Having fled to the bs 
tains, Piérola sent a communication to the diplomatic corps charging 
Chileans with treachery in breaking the truce, thereby complicatin ig 
arrangement of peace, because Chile promptly refused to dea v 
until he should disavow these charges. 

Meanwhile, Lima was saved from pillage and arson by 
Peruvian soldiery and from almost certain sacking at the p on 
the Chileans, whose troops would have been fired upon byt - ( for 
entering the capital, had not a self-constituted "Urban Guarc 5 
on of the citys pert 


eigners restored order prior to the Chilean occupati 
wi 


Chile at once adopted a policy of heavy handed occupation, ic 
je the TIC ut 
nothing ® 


bearing the expenses until she should be willing to cec 
ince of Tarapacá. Minister Christiancy early noted that 
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and Santiag® 
of the 


ce И 


and Thomas A. Osborn, ministers at Buenos Aires 
respectively. To Peru, this success only increased the obligation | 
United States to arrange an equitable peace on the Pacific, S 
removed a threat on Chile’s flank. 


Mr. BLAINE TAKES THE INITIATIVE 


The inauguration of James A. Garfield brought to the St: x 
ment the most prominent political figure of the day, James “> 
Although lacking in previous experience in diplomacy, Blaine be 
in a vigorous foreign policy, which led him to take the initiative 1n his 
America in such a way as to raise more controversial issues an 


lieved 


predecessor and successor combined. m 
e 23 0 ern 

At the outset, his premature recognition of the provisional gov ola 
' jero“ 


ment of Francisco García Calderón in Peru in preference to forts: 
{ ^ LS s ; i are е0 

against the better judgment of € hristiancy, complicated his peace € 
Blaine's choice of new ministers, Stephen A. Hurlbut for 


Hugh Hudson Kilpatrick for Chile, was also unfortunate, * 
in whic 


Peru an 

or poth 

/ they 

promptly became strong partisans for the countries 1n 

resided. The policy of the new Secretary was to save Peru 

cession of territory if possible through a forthright offer of m wat 
¢ the 


Hurlbut at once took a decisive stand on the issues 9! gent 

Determined to support Calderón in resisting cession of territory, up 
r оо 1 cc 

a memorandum to Admiral Patricio Lynch, commander of t em ead 


tion forces, which hinted at United States intervention. An open wed 
resulted between Hurlbut and Kilpatrick when the latter disave os 
this stand in response to an inquiry from Chilean Foreign Minister 
Balmaceda. тоз 
Additional indiscretions by Hurlbut appeared in a 
calling upon him to step aside in favor of Calderón ; 
the adhesion of guerilla leader, Andrés A. Cáceres, 
government; in à protocol with Calderón leasing Chimbote ! 
United States coaling station; and in à telegram to Argentina 
the recognition of Calderón by that country. finat 
Blaine’s management ot affairs was further complicated by tw? 
cial claims against Peru, in addition to the importunities o 


ч wr н d - + tize ^, 
of the Crédit Industriel. John C. Landreau, a naturalized а 


earlier received some assistance from the State Department " , his 


a claim for some millions of dollars, based on contr: ; overe 
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; Xen \ : e 
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if adjudg® 


recognition as a prior lien on the guano ot Tarapaca, 
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: "s e Cochet, was wholly 
value of guano by a French scientist, quote Nolan ie 1864, but 
speculative in nature. Cochet had died г "ian purchased his rights 
à United States citizen in 1879 Чайпей 1 پد ع‎ Jacob R. Shipherd, 
against Peru, An eccentric New Y ork z the bogus Peruvian Com- 
Came into control of the claim and M gun d ооо. Shipherd managed 
Pany to collect the fabulous sum of ir ling ex-President Grant 
to get the ear of some important men, dka аага attention of the 
and Senator Henry W. Blair, to help rena = the claim, but aban- 
State Department. For a time Blaine dealt promoter in the process. 
doned it within a few months, condemning its p 


cong ional 
'hile and led to a congression 
But Shipherd's maneuvers alarmed Chile : 
investigation of Blaine's 


ane refused ste 


of the Créd 


he "Programme", but he 
ement, He did not oppose the 
would do 


ration.‏ : کي 
is foreign corpo‏ 
nothing to further the interests of uu the plan, never-‏ 
Б : ras considering‏ > 
Chile was uneasy, knowing that he was‏ 
theless,‏ 


administration, iir d de uh 
give any encour: 
adfastly to give any 


"ir part to get a 

ftorts on the 
it Industr € des »te repeat : : 
rom hin . 


Convinced that C 


him on 7 November 
Pation 


= : "hile arrested 
alderón would not cede aiat о pr the occu- 
1881, ostensibly for disobeying asd Lizardo 
authorities, Hurlbut transferred "— but Blaine 
Montero, the vice-president of the provisional d was a thrust 
*manded an explanation, thinking that Calderón "ie Such an intention 
at the United States for having recognized him. Su 
Chile naturally disavow ed. December 1881, Blaine 
Before retiring from the Department on e EE artisanship and 
Teprimanded both Hurlbut and Kilpatrick E: m Muy handle the 
indiscretions, while announcing that a special потен m 
Problem of peace. Possibly the rejection of an offer 
made by President d 
in his Peace efforts. 
A balanced 
Since the 


for joint action 

ine ) persist 

J 1 Gré f France prompted Blaine t« P 
ules згеуу o ( 


is dificult to reach, 
ы: ati 1 ийси 
judgment of Blaine’s administration is di 
assassination of Garfield 
ambitious effort for pe 
Of his Successor. 
quately, the 


E 5 i € ] his most 
li ^d i attention, and i " 
distrac ted hi а , 
е— $ ission—was lef the hands 
ac the pecial mission—was ме in г 
a r, supervise his envoys ade- 
Blaine did not, however, supervis 


AC issues of the war. 
reby only complicating the issues of t 


Тнв TREscor Mission: 


The spec 


ai lected 
: a . кр 'ell when Blaine se 

W ial mission to the belligerents began well 

ATE 

illiam H, Tre 


: railable, to head it, 
scot, the most competent diplomat — Udine the 
Assisted by the Secretary’s own capable son, Walker Blaine. 
arrest of Cal 


derén as 
Ting Strong pr 


A LESSON IN FRUSTRATION 


: rer "signed to 
a lever, Trescot’s instructions qme edt 
: А . n Chile to é 
essure (even to diplomatic rupture) on 
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я А à ww ; ~ession 
an indemnity, or at least to permit peace negotiations without cess 


of territory as a condition precedent, 


Having stopped briefly at Lima to canvass the situation, i 
1882, where they were accor 


2 
uneasy expectancy. n 2 
cession of Tarapacá p 


the special 


agents arrived in Chile early in January 
a warm personal welcome, tempered with 
January Trescot telegraphed Chile's terms: 
20,000,000 soles indemnity or cession of Tacna-Arica. t 
‘rescot’s efforts somewhat by failing t9 entrus 


] Pan Amer 


Blaine compromised 1 
to him the invitations for all three belligerents to a propose 
ican peace conference at Washington in November 1882, and by 1. 
lishing, prior to retiring to private life, some of the instructions (0 e 
but and Kilpatrick. But the new Secretary, Frederick T. Frelinghwy* 
made Trescot the victim of, perhaps, the worst fiasco in United the 
diplomacy when he altered Blaine’s instructions, then submitted ? fort 
correspondence concerning the war to the Senate on 26 January, e 
the changed instructions reached the special mission, thereby 2 ° 


Foreign Minister Balmaceda, of Chile, to learn of the changes PY 


graph before Trescot himself received them. 

Trescot signed the Protocol of Vifia del Mar with 
February, nevertheless, involving the terms above mentioned, їй "5 cere 
of retaining Tacna-Arica for Peru if the cession of Tarapac 
granted. The receipt of a telegram trom Frelinghuysen requiring 


11 
Balmaceda on 


hat 
tiations only on the basis of an indemnity, however, ? 
the telegram containing Chile’s conditions had been pubis 
Trescot’s maneuver—his mission as well. : escot 
In private letters to Assistant Secretary J. ©. B. Davis gis 
strongly condemned the manner in which his mission had bett from 
handled and demanded his recall. He remained, though, on or er ad n? 
Frelinghuysen, to propose arbitration by his government, which 2 aid 
possibility of being accepted. Before returning home, "rescot 219 aint 
al Montero in the interior of Peru, while Wa : ‚е 
called at La Paz to reassure Bolivia that her interests -— Perui” 


overlooked. Convinced that Chile would negotiate only with а атар 
assure the cession 0 an 
United States 


a visit to Admir 


government so under her control as to 
and Tacna-Arica, the special agents left for the 
May 1882, their mission an utter failure. 

The Trescot mission began with the best prospects of arrangin’ туй 
of any effort undertaken by the { nited States. Perhaps Freling 
reversed the original instructions, as widely claimed in the 
avoid the threat of war with Chile, but the record indicates © certain"! 
intended to use only strong moral pressure. While there is л 
that the mission would have succeeded under Blaine, it was nte 
to failure when Frelinghuysen adopted methods which ро! десе550” 
piciously toward an ulterior motive—the discrediting 9 
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'OREIGN RELATIONS 
Domestic Porrrics IN FOREIGN R 

Since Blaine hac 
two projects, the 
would be sym 


А "tation that his 
1 retired to private life with the "e ب‎ Congress 
retired rivi "rican 55, 
Trescot mission and the Pan poma ачан 
pathetically handled, he entered the lists wi Б 
€ Ce ) L 3 , 


e > ensuing 

' ^d his policies. In the 

the Arthur administration publicly reversed his polic 
political Struggle 


affairs, 

Although no love w 
the death of Garfield 
in the Republic 
tions were mair 


Br = was one of 
The general] reaction of the press to Blaine's et we 8 
relief: his Policies, while brilliant, were dangerous; К 4 Sash America, 
© а safer man. The first intimation of an about-face Hamilton Fish to 
however, appeared in a letter from elder statesman H: 


dnd 
Г | "relinehuvsen. In accor 
his friend, J. C. B. Davis, first assistant to Frelinghu 

ance with Fish's 


the corresponden 
war with Chile. 
avis convinced his 


rescot were altered o 


Jr Pan 
r Y inh invitations to the 

tion with Chile and practically recalling the invitati 

merican Congress, 


: ; the 
: cessfully to prevent 
Blaine attempted unsuccessft ) 


" y a а ation of 
Bl une 1 агре 1 vindicate h S W hole admin strat 
E 1С 1 


he administration after 
as lost between Blaine and the admin np ee ves 
i ) : 'opening the schi: 
ر“‎ hed to avoid гео ^ 

both sides wished lial social rela- 
4 . е ^n cordial SOCI? 
an party. Even after his retirement, сог‹ 
занн MÀ ‚ the storm. 
itained—the calm before the ste 


: ination of 
examination 
warnings, Davis believed after a hurried d RH 
ce that Blaine's policies were fraught 


this I i st uctions to 
chief or his view, hence the ins - , 
n 9 ] r ry aj re vi y cause for fric- 
anuary 1882, moving an cau 


inclusion of 
to the Sen 
Politica] b 


the Tresco 


i ion ac rithout 

Perhaps the administration acted witho 1 

гарч "i a antici- 
Fish from Davis revealed that he 

with Blaine. | ийре 
iter Blaine’s struggle with the admini 

— 1 Imost 

State Department received almo 


atten- 
He countered « 


f gering, of improper 
harges of warmongering, [ 


с duplicity 
against Peru, of attempting to ac Peru, е — 
In his dealings With President Arthur, and of desiring to Р s w 
confederation in South America under United States mS 
Interview e to papers friendly to 


'ebru- 
B “eoru 
his cause, by an open letter on 4 I 


¥ in a difficult 
: laced the 'sident in a difficu 
Sident Arthur, in which he placed the presi 


an American Con ess, 
In 
d by . A 


an investigation by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs Of the House, inquiry i x 

his House investigation began in March as an inquiry inta =. m 
hat State Department officials were corruptly interested in u$ 5 aims, 
Particularly Shipherd’s Cochet claim, against Peru, but soon pear n 
trial of Blaine’s whole administration. Blaine was able utterly pee 
credit Shipherd, thereby clearing himself ot numerous charges, to estab- 
lish that he did not 


back the Crédit Ind 


ustriel, to discount the various 
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rumors of his warlike intentions, and to prove that he had acted 
out with the knowledge and consent ot President Arthur. B 
chief antagonist among the committee members, Representative , 
Belmont, made much, however, of Blaine's rather unwise 
the Landreau claim. The report of the committee exonerated 4 
Department offi ials. $ 

If the administration indeed had intended to ruin Blaine, their tactics 


backfired, for this domestic political struggle over foreign relations ie 

him before the public when his retirement from office might have e 
‚ Р ‚ e 

gated him to obscurity. He won the laurels in the contest, to em 


as Republican candidate for the presidency in 1884. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN COUNSELS PEACE 


With both Kilpatrick and Hurlbut dead, Secretary 
was free to appoint new ministers for carrying out his P 
restore peace. But his method, epitomized in the phrase, s 
of affairs [political and economic stagnation in Peru] should 
prevail ‚ * 


nated, and will be if friendly counsels are allowed to 
hile. j 


that he failed utterly to comprehend the intransigence of € 
A capable minister, Dr. Cornelius A. Logan, was 
His instruc 


with wide discretionary powers to arrange peace. 
Tacna-Arica 


ognized that ' Tarapacá must go to Chile, possibly 
but Peru should receive an indemnity. The new 
R. Partridge, was directed to support Logan's efforts and (0 
Admiral Montero of the necessity of sacrifices by Peru. Y his 
Maney also went to Bolivia with instructions to follow the lead ? 


agent to 


colleagues. 

Logan launched upon a series of complicated negotia 
after his arrival on 7 September 1882, dealing with Garcia 
then a prisoner of Chile. Just when Logan thought he had J per 9 
isfactory bases for peace, the negotiations broke down in 4* eie 
matters of procedure. He attempted to circumvent his diff 
writing directly to Vice-President Montero in Peru to get е 
for the cession of Tarapacá and the sale of Tacna-Arica 4$ prop’ 4n? 
of this letter ruined cheles* 
significant, nev aty 
d into the re 


‘ans imme х 
tions si er 


Calderón. The inadvertent publication 
chances as a peacemaker. His proposals were 
for they contained several features later incorporate 
Ancén which restored peace. МЕ 
Minister Partridge was deeply offended by Logan’s having 
directly to Montero. He had only himself to blame, sinc ا‎ 
Montero in the interior. E. Lo£ 


remained in Lima instead of joining 
conduct had been strongly partisan in favor 
demanded that the Department settle the differences 
Frelinghuysen did nothing. But Partridge was 


quickly 1$? 
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recalled when news 


erve ` ce, and Italy in Janu- 
ini FE ‘rance, an I j 
intery ntion with the ministers of England, I 
ary 1883, 


ea е shington t е propose nt 
I I 1 W 1 hi or tha h had ropos d J01 
Га € К ing 


The supreme pe 
Strength of conver 
ington, when he 
Cession of T 
issue, 


in March on the 
ace effort of Frelinghuysen mense in Wash- 
i [P and : 
* Е » agents of Peru : кыы 
sations with the ager | кайшы 
iin ted Logan to offer arbitration оп 2 is 
directec 00î " > $ the acna-/ 3 
arapacá, with the arbitrator to dispose o 


к it involved the rec- 

r * " invoived t 

This Project had no chance for success since it 
Ognition of Calderón. 


to a new leader in P 

moveme 
momentum 
tiated а 


sf >d he attentions 
№ ге Chile had transferred her a 
1 Ioreov А 1 À t 
i 7iesias. 
eru, General Miguel І; lesia : lent" 4 ae ed 
nt with Iglesias as "Regenerator I et va vem 
f , и rs S store ni 1 
i he north of Pe u fo some month rere E 


imi rith him at Chorrillos on 12 May 
preliminary peace protocol with hi 


in f 'alderón. To 
1 in v from Calde 

1883, ranting all that she had demanded in vain 

assure no misc 


ж 
‘hi ipulated that Iglesias 
arriage of her plans this time, Chile — embodying 

| 4 (= ificati t a treaty ay? 

Would receive Tecognition only on the ratification o 
the terms of th : ith Calderón, Logan pro- 
, futile effort to negotiate эе veste des Iglesias, 
«а Е »- v Ln" ч a тч m a теи реасе. 
D A x vU " - е enfer the legation at 
` : . ^ ы, helps 
Instead, F relinghuysen appointed Seth Ledyard їр ids l'a t 
ima and Richard Gibbs to La Paz, with instructic ) 


Jni States exerted 
с Passing scene From this time forward the United 
NO positiy 


е influence on the outcome of the war. taka: mealies 
Despite the urgings of Logan, Frelinghuysen folk 
of Phelps in del 


ay er t 1 ias 0 701 Һе dilemma 
\ " ning th ecogni ion ot І; lesias to av oid 
"hich had ari 


; t › of Ancón, 
Sen in the case of Calderón. In the treaty of 


oe aive 
Occupation of Tacna-Arico -— ten aro 
its permanent sovereignty ; no — ced 
ased on the resources of Tarapacá; and "s =; 

Sustained only by Chilean meet 
d the treaty on 10 March 1884, despite officia 


- Jnited States. 
unofficial ones by the United State 
the War of the P 


“Starred diplomacy 


Europe and 


npletely dis- 
acific in a manner that completely d 


directed from Washington. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON Unirep States Dirt 
That the diplomacy 
fic w 


OMACY 


o the War of 
of the United States in relation to the 


: y ors 
most every way admits of no seri 


2 Н " : 
the Paci as unfortunate in al 


Ssuming the role 


} , 
i се пе cessive 
of exclusive peacemaker, the suc 
st 


ate only prolonged the suf 
to the point where she w 
ree, and deeply al 


A.X x 
tering occasioned by the war, 
ing 
ould tolerate no interference 


0 > 4 > 
i al : ion of Peru 
ienated the natural affection 
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of the United 
since Europes! 
ent if perm! 


for the government in Washington. The responsibility 


States for the protracted struggle was the greater, 
powers would most likely have imposed an early settlem 
to do so. / f 
The relative responsibility attributable to the three secretaries © 
state who dealt with the problem is a controversial issue. It is apparent 
in retrospect, that neither the careful policy of Evarts in recognition 
the belligerent rights of the contestants, while offering mediation to 
exclusion of European powers, nor the cautious efforts of Frelinghuy 


A balanced jue 
igor 
f a VIE He 


on similar lines, had any chance of restoring peace. 
ment on Blaine is more difficult to reach. His conception 0 
foreign policy was at variance with the v thers 

did not attempt, however, to achieve more than they, except for is p 
posed Pan American Congress. It is true that Blaine’s handling 9 did 
claims against Peru militated against the success of his policies, м 
his failure to supervise his ministers adequately. 
and lingering death of President Garfield can be cited 
of these failures. Concerning arbitration, no annexation 0 
force, promotion of trade, and respect for other cultures—i 
in his advocacy of a Pan American Congress— Blaine was we 
Finally, while it cannot be maintained that t e: 6 0 
mission would have succeeded under him, his original instructio 


Trescot demonstrated that Blaine alone of the three secretaries wer 

stood that the employment of no more than the usual polite dip? 
methods would only prove embarrassing to all, accomplishing пой ed 
The failure of the diplomacy of the United States cannot be аы of 
wholly to the ineptitude of its several ministers or to the slownt iled 
The officials at the Department of State often ately 
to lay down clear-cut policies and to supervise their agents aded" ture 
Moreover, prem? 


even when they asked for more explicit direction. on must 
and the home governm had any 
peace whic 


of his times. 


communication. 


publicity, for which both the ministers 
share the blame, ruined every project to restore 


prospects 01 success. 


ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC CHANGES IN RATS ON 
THIAMINE DEFICIENT DIETS 


by LOUIS JOSEPH PECORA * 


INTRODUCTION 
The work r 


eported here was undertaken to investigate the possibility 
that rice Contains some hitherto unknown substance or property that 
might protect the cardiovascular system from damage due to hyper- 
tension and other cardiovascular diseases. Currently, the influence of 
diet is receiving considerable attention as an important factor in the 
relief or control of hypertension and a variety of cardiovascular diseases. 

ere are several dietary approaches in consideration, namely, drastic 


sodium restriction, low protein intake, drastic food restriction, and com- 
binations of all these. 


€ rice diet of Kempner (17, 18, 19, 20) has proved to be successful 


in improving the cardiovascular status of some hypertensive patients. 
© has reported that about 70 per cent of the patients treated obtained 
marked benefit. 'The rationale of the rice diet has not yet received a 
Satisfactory explanation. Several possibilities suggest themselves, namely, 
the low caloric intake, the low protein content of the rice diet, the low 
ntake, the Particular combination of amino acids found in rice, 
some hitherto unknown protective substance or property of rice. 
dus ена; that rice may contain some unknown protective sub- 
also su ied capable of protecting the cardiovascular system was 
obtained in he x. the difference. in the electrocardiographic results 
bach (1 n beriberi patients by Weiss and Wilkins (33, 34) and Wencke- 
» 35) 


th ` „Weiss and Wilkins reported well defined alterations in 
е electrocardiograms of occiden 


While Wenck "eis ntal patients with beriberi in Boston, 
in f dents Senn observed no important electrocardiographic changes 
eriberi in Java, The occidental patients were chiefly 
coholics with no thiamine intake. The oriental patients 
Sted on a staple diet of white polished rice which sup- 
sumed that the gammas of thiamine per hundred grams. 
coh abe i beriberi resulte | 
Substance ог Rum may be drawn that rice may possess some protective 
ince rice Я Mt that benefits the heart. 
the diet ma, : € basis of the Kempner diet, 
М y be 


itself . Partially explained by the natu 
rt Rice Contains a sm 


If it is pre- 
1 chiefly from a polished rice diet, 


the beneficial influence of 

ral characteristics of rice 

empner diet ed. - all amount of sodium, protein, and fat. The 

as been "жайчы mends a caloric intake of about 2000 per day. It 
y 


other investigators that the several conditions of the 
ы, 


еВ, 
1933, Tufts College; РЬ р, conferred June 1, 1949. 


(33) 
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, ч = а n 
Kempner diet considered individually can lower the blood pressure ! 


the hypertensive human or animal. 4 
in bloo 


Grollman and Harrison (12) have reported a reduction Н 
Каш, 


astic sodium restrictions. Lene}, 


ressure in hypertensive rats on dr х 
sodium 


and Rodbard (22), produced hypertension in chickens by addin 
chloride to the drinking water, resulting in an increase of b 
from an average of 132/47 mm Hg to 183/154 mm Hg. d 
Handler and Bernheim (13) and Dontigny, Hay, Prado, and Sely 
(10) have observed in hypertensive rats that the blood pressure ollow 
the protein content of the diet, the blood pressure increasing as 
protein content of the diet increased and vice-versa. А 
There is considerable evidence that drastic food restriction also k 
produce lowering of the blood pressure as shown by Brozek, jh 
and Keys (5), Terry (30), and Adlersberg, Coler, and 
Studies of the Leningrad physicians on hypertension, as Te} ‘ed # 
Leningrad Medgiz. (24), during the World War II years § pho 
marked decrease in blood pressure in hypertensive patients On * 
diet during the siege of Leningrad from 1941 to 1942. Similarly» 
Sandstead, and Drummond (6) observed striking im 
Holland during the winter of 1944 and 1945 W et 


тз 


decreases 


pressures in 
dietary restriction was at its height. 

In order to test the hypothesis that rice may possess § 
le extremely thiamin 


protective property, rats were mat 
Severa 


‚ | 1 1 
means oi producing severe Cardiovast ular damage. 


have described pathological lesions in the hearts О! 
leficiency. 


non-rice diets with a severe chronic thi: 


Lowry (3) have reported definite pathological lesions in the à dies 
pulmonary veins of the chronic thiamine deficient rat. The p». and 
Porto and de Soldati (27) on dogs, and Follis, Miller, Wintro wo 
Stein (11) on hogs have revealed sin ‘lar lesions in the auricul ре 
cardium associat 1 with chronic thiamine deficiency \ ard 
Alcayaga, Humphreys, and Follis (39) found pronounced ‹ ш: Ashe 
graphic changes in the chronic thiamine deficient swine. Hund bo orte 
burn, and Sebrell (15), and King and Sebrell (21) likewise "iamif 
specific abnormalities in the electrocardiogram 01 the chron“ 
deficient rat. obser? 

The plan followed in the experiment reported here, was hy, NL 
electrocardiographic ally and pathologic ally the extent of car 10%, 2 
as influenced by the experimental diets. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 2 of 

Two rice diets and two casein “synthetic” diets were used: ras this” 

each contained a lequate thiamine. One casein Sy nthetic d ie by the 


* ami i 
{ only the thiamine supP 


mine free and one rice diet containe¢ 
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polished white rice. The rice d 


S І f £ ] poli ed rice 
ie 5 O osed of rounc sk 

iet was com 

(40-60 mesh) 


i d 
: > seed oil 3 g, co 
) vitamin free casein 12.1 g, ven artes dec 
77.9 g, vitam т ег 
Wer oil 2 р @ oat and Mendel salt mixture 4 g, 
, Os 


ч m required 
plied all the known 
1 I The vitamin-starch powder supplied А 

Powder 1 g, : — 

vitamins for the rat. 


free casein 18 g, 
Salt mixture 4g, 
Young male 


" diet consisted of vitamin 
TI asein “synthetic” diet смара E 
le с ә A 6 ver Oi g, ] 
rose 72 g, cottonseed oil 3 g, cod li 
sucrose 72 g, 
' "dis y. 
and vitamin-starch powder 1 g 


А - ] the 
lel strain anc 
lbino rats of the Osborne and Menc 
aibinc € 
Sprague-Dawley (NIH) | 
i i ; ads were 
obtained with ‘ The three standard limb leads 
a Sanborn “Cardioscope” amplifier. The thr levised by the author for 
used. Specia] German silver electrodes were a les of polyneuropathy 
t ‘ rop "d acute episod 3 yi 
ale "ve ed acu э B ammas of 
use on the rat, A, animals develop "ated with 50 gan 
(ataxia, spasticity, and convulsions) they were trez 


- ficiency. Those 
: a third deficiency 

thiamine and allowed to develop a second and a 
that died and oth 


ied and examined 
I acrificed, were autopsied anc 

ers that were s: , 

histologically, 


5 logrz S rere 
i u d Electrocardiograms wW " 
strain were sed. — А "д ч 
1 Е "I rtoc ardiog al in conjunc n w 

ec > ort é 11 t 
a Sanborn electric 4 t r 5 t h 


RESULTS 
The conto 


- sentially like that of 
7 5 ially 
ur of the rat’s electrocardiogram is essentially 
the human. 


- » ORS 
: + 002 sec., the 
The average PR interval is 0.042 + с р mens 
"ag 4 SCC. 1 
9.012 + ооо sec, and the QT 0.050 + 0.004 
young rat, 


. 1 } 
n 
T 1 1 . 1 animals о 
The average weight curves of the control 


both diets were 
on both experi- 
normal, The average weight curves for БЫ BN cuit 
mental diets were the same up to 150 gram 
The 


animals on the e 


end of the experimen 
thetic” 


xperimental rice die 


the ‘experiment 
t and the group on the ех 


ital casein “syn- 

i " Ah: » "el 

] 1 t this level 

ra ind stayed at thi 
diet dropped to an average of 90 grams an | 
to the end of the experiment. ons ais ree ee 
radycardia Was a cardinal symptom in these tl — 

п addition to tl 


his, many of the deficient an 
rhythm. The 
with 
origin, 
Ventricul 


imals show ed str 
Orders of 
arrhythmia 


ectopic 


commonly жле 
wandering pacemaker of si 
first degree AV block, auricular 
ar beats with bi 
Uring their first 
Mental casein 
animals on 
deficiency e 


sorders were si 


and auricular 


dlation, premature 


"m I 
A ] QT intervals. 
geminy and prolonged ( a } peri- 
< С" yond ineteen rats on the experi 
deficiency, six of the nine ah hythm. Ten 
tenci , eni isorders of rhythm. 
“synthetic” diet had — y a red a second 
2 “ 1 sc d. entered a s 
naw? "$941. ntheti diet е ! ss 
the experimenta] casein sy 5 of rhythm. Seven rats 
Pisode and all developed disturbances « Ї 
Went through a third acute def 
turba 


` | zhethm dis 
| ] five 1 rhythm c 
ciency episode and five had 


А : iet that went through 
twenty rats on the experimental rice diet tha 
deficiency episode developed 


| Fiv he 
alterations of rhythm. Five of t 
during the second 


| | : 
isod і he nine 
deficiency episode, and three of th 
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rats during the third deficiency episode had definite alterations of rhythm. 


The PR interval was prolonged to a certain extent in all cases going 
through an acute deficiency episode. The group average PR w# 
restored less and less toward normal with each successive deficiency 
period in the group on the experimental casein "synthetic" diet after 
estored to norm? 
һегару 12 
degre’ 
bou 


thiamine therapy. The average PR interval was r 
aíter each successive deficiency period following thiamine t 
the group on the experimental rice diet. The incidence of first 
AV block as indicated by an abnormally prolonged PR interval was à 
the same in both groups. 

The group average QRS for both groups of experime 


- ° ^r. "i 0* 

remained essentially normal There was a greater incidence 9 ^ 

longed QRS intervals in the group on the experimental rice diet i 
es W 


on the experimental casein "synthetic" diet. The QRS chang 
similar to the bundle of Kent syndrome in the human. i 
The QT interval was prolonged about 30 per cent in both v 
during the first deficiency and remained at this value to the end of d. 
experiment. The QT value fluctuated irregularly around this new lev 
Many variations in the P waves were observed in the tracings Ê 
during the acute thiamine deficiency periods. The variations j 0 
similar in both groups. The group average R wave was elevate A 
approximately double the normal level for both groups during the s 
acute deficiency episode and remained elevated to the end of the expe 
ment. There were marked irregular T wave variations in the group " 
the experimehtal casein "synthetic" diet but none in the rice го 
ST takeoff in the rats on the experimental rice diet showe 


tion from the normal than did the experimental animals on 
“synthetic” diet. eased 
Other symptoms such as emaciation, anorexia, weakness, decr А. 
body temperature, cyanosis, depressed blood pressure generally ш The 
panied the polyneuritis associated with the acute thiamine deficiency: ies 
average time elapsed for the production of acute thiamine defici tas 
in the experimental rats on both diets were about the same. he p" 
sium content of the heart of the thiamine deficient rat was ound 
lower than in the normal rat. The sodium was unchanged. ats on 
The incidence of pathological changes in the myocardium of T f the 
the experimental casein “synthetic” diet was about twic 
rats on the experimental rice diet. Similarly the incidence 0 or Мб 
cardiographic changes and pathological changes occurring toget than 
greater in the rats on the experimental casein “synthetic diet 


the rats on the experimental rice diet. 


Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS : ental 
The experimental results show that the animals o › 
rice diets maintained a higher weight level than the 
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experimental case | rice diet had less changes in 

. ^ s he experimental ric | "ater inci- 
Period. The rats on the ех p nad a greate 

i ST takeoff, and pathology, but had "Te essen- 

rhythm, PR interval, ST takeoff, ғ е measurements were ess 
ence of QRS interval disturbances. All TR ference in the occurrence 
; . » striking difterence 
tially alike However, there was a 


cart y ^ ts on ee nta ice ] et 
1 ) r pe rime 1 ce ai 
d Severity ot h p th 1 gy € é t ХІ 

about lalf the 


animals on the 
the hearts showi 
The results 


i tal rice diet than from the 
received more protection from the experimental ri 
experime 


lee A t 
T а ^ he results do no 
ntal casein "synthetic" diet. The nature of t 
ы са е 5 i 11 . 
Permit 


à ES affects of the 
» favorable є 

à positive conclusion as to whether the fave 
experimenta] rice diet 
of rice or whether 
in the polished 


Produce in the rat severe 


‹ : + . - ncy 
‹ ic” di ] i 4 e chronic amine defic 
in x ynthetic diet dur th hr n пап е 


a OR M s < h 
in idence ot athe 1 ези arison to the 
I 1 ical СІ E in compar 
г € - neuc aie А 4 е Є ges in 
1 an nge 
periment al Casein synt t th ing 
ч " 1 less severe, 
ET ithok gy were muci 


| irdiovascular system 
of this experiment show that the card 


stan or property 
re due to some unknown substance prey 
er I ace Of паті 
the favorable effects are due to the jom eee 
le favorî E 4 Ep pid axi 
i This experiment was intentionally ‚ desig н. 
A thia | i i le btain cardio- 
thiamine deficiency in a to ob me 
` fol owed elec ocarc ) 
vascular damage of a magnitude that could be тк r 4 
є їс; / xperiment: diets 
Eraphically and pathologically. Both эрла е 
experiment Produced a severe thiamine defici 
ished rice did supply about 
here is the 


1 S i ine - undre Tams. 
y gammas ot thiamine per n 

hity gz tt х 

ight have 


: h 
hi ine deficiency in th 
Possibility that the thiamine defi 
been so 


is experiment 
а hick 
д Св effects which 
evere as to obscure some protective : 
severe : 
might have been evident under mi 
Cardiac behavior 


er ٤ he ] rba ces ir 
t S 1 dist 1 

14 r conditions. 

in character 


i 
REC 
: roup 're similar 
ical changes in both groups were 
and pathological changes i 


; 1 by 
" ‘ TIE 1 severity oniy Dj 
and were differentiated in incidence an 
careful measurements and ol 


p 
1 by Wenckebach (1 
{ { : = noe ted by Wenckeb: 
The lack Of electroc ardiographic changes notec \ 
35) in his Oriental | 
care 


servations. 


I I tients i nd the W ell defined cic о- 
i i ha h tT 
beribe 1 patients in Java and 

Changes repo ted Dy Weiss < 


riberi patients in Boston may E ех 
The Oriental patients sub 


liographic 
9ccidenta] be 
In diet, 


ind Wilkins (33 on thei 
= 


'd by the difference 


sted chiefly on a diet oí 
Tice Supplying about fifty gammas of thiamine pe i ic alcoholics with 
ку - -— ‘re principall evere chron a T HR. 

the 9ccidenta] patients were prin [ eJ ә i en Ъ. experiment 
no thiamine intake, This situation is kap twn ults may be 

4 lissimil ' in result m fos 
Teported here and in like manner the dissimilarity in 
explained by the 


differences in thiamine intake. 


desirable or possible 
М » К 11 
Bimen, Rats did not grow well ii 
. Н JC be n luced in a 

"amine deficiency could not be ao 1 with adequate 
I iti 4 liet is supplemented with ad 

n addition, the Kempner diet is su ۲ 

Vitamins, Othe 


i id caloric intake 
] tei d caloric 1 
r factors, such as low sodium, protein, and c 
nown to Produce a lowe 


ч | ure ] obtain 
ring in blood pressure aiso 
em E 
f rice regimen, 


t was not 
Kempner re 


diet and a tł 
time, 


MEC h 
in this experiment to simulate the 
; E EE SE 
on an extremely high rice 


relatively short 


in the 

"e 1 in the experi- 
4 iti , elimin: 1 in the ех 
These conditions w ere eliminated 
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the rice 


mental diets used in this investigation so that only one variable, 
ate the 


could be studied. However, i£ it had been possible to simul 


Kempner regimen in rats, the results might have been more impress 
to what role 


Our study does not permit any inference to be made as diet 
iet. 


rice may play in the beneficial influence produced by the Kempner + 
Further experimental studies using different techniques and approac 


will be necessary to evaluate the role of rice in the Kempner diet. 


SUMMARY 


1. The success of the Kempner rice diet in improving the € t 
vascular status of some hypertensive patients suggested that rice MIB * 
contain some hitherto unknown protective substance or property ca 


of protecting the cardiovascular system from damage h thet 

tension and other cardiovascular diseases. This suggestion was fur cl 
ра ө , dor f 

supported by the differences in the electrocardiographic findings repo a 


by Wenckebach in oriental rice eaters with beriberi and Weiss 


Wilkins’ occidental beriberi patients. eral 
2. Evidence from the literature was presented to show that sev aft 
features of the Kempner rice diet, when considered individually, 


capable of producing a decline in blood pressure. E 

3. Chronic thiantine deficiency was selected as the method fof P 

ducing severe cardiovascular disturbances and damage. One 
4. Two rice diets and two casein “synthetic” diets were used. as 

of each contained adequate thiamine. One casein “synthetic” diet yi 

thiamine free and one rice diet contained only the trace 9 thiam 

supplied by the polished white rice. and 
<. Young albino male rats of the Sprague-Dawley (NIH) 


Osborne and Mendel strains were used. 

6. Animals were allowed to go through an acute 
episode and then treated with thiamine. Some animals went фго a 
second and third deficiency episode. Electrocardiograms were y 
several times during the attack and at least once twenty-four hours ® 
thiamine therapy. “port” 

7. All the electrocardiograms were obtained with a дап" mbina” 
cardiograf” in conjunction with a Sanborn “Cardioscope, со 
tion especially designed for use with rats and other small ant 
fast heart rates. Special German silver electrocardiograP 
electrodes were designed by the author for use with rats. | ош 

8. Data were presented on the electrocardiograms of the norma У ime 
rat and the abnormal rat. 'The relationship of the compone 
intervals to the heart rate of the rat was compared to that of the tu 

g. Data were presented to show the influence of а high rice "dett" 
the cardiac behavior of the thiamine deficient rat as determine 
cardiographically and pathologically. 


j епс 
thiamine defiae 
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10. Data were 
changes occurring ade during the acute thiamine 
5 Ms servati were made d 
Progressed. The same obse rvations 
deficiency episodes, 


11. Striking alteration 
grams of the 


һа з and heart rate 
nted on the growth changes anc andas 
yox I ic thiamine aenc 3 
i r { the chronic thi: 
simultaneously as 


i "trocardio- 
in rhythm were noted in the "€ - 
$o ( i iets. The incidence anc 
animals on both experimental diets. . чаларда 
1 in the animals on the experimental ric 
ess in e. als 
tal casein "synthetic" diet. 


Severity were 
the experimen 


I MN . . vals 
su showe« iterations in е ( onent time inter als 
2. The Tesyu Its sh 1 l atic th omp 


"d i zroup on the experi- 
in both groups, and the less severe were noted in the g р 
mental rice diet. 


imi "olt: hanges in both 
The results showed similar voltage chang 
yr ) dy temperature, 
ss 1y em 
ve mee ga ge Md ea e NE al gn чо 
ic i ia, 1 aciation in the thi: ' 
lood Picture, cyanosis, anorexia, and emaci ug оар pt зын 
rat, These observations were interpreted as 
"e Th EN dien. ras found to be lower in 
s Thiam Do жы en ست‎ меу The sodium remained 
the thiamine deficient rat than in the normal rat. 5 
S fe in the myocardium of the 
TVA incidence of pathological changes in " — لھ ج‎ s 
rats on the experimental casein “synthetic” diet was 
the rats on 


oe “ше n 1 ectrocardio- 
the experimental rice diet. The incidence of el 
graphic changes associated w 


i ges was greater 
ith the pathological AM was gr - 
in "sy ic" diet than in the r: 
û the rats on the experimental casein "synthetic" die 
On the е 


Xperimenta] rice diet. rdiovascular 
16. * results of this experiment showed that the са liet than 
System received more protection from the experimental pe an eal 
from the experimenta] casein “synthetic” diet. The results do ۹ - the 
a positive Conclusion as to whether the beneficial results are due to 
trace of thiamine ; 


bro ne unkn n protective 10ѕсапсе or 
n the rice or to som k own pro ve substa 
Perty, 


THE THEORY OF TRIPLE-DIPOLE INTERACTION 


by BENJAMIN M. AXILROD * 


INTRODUCTION д 
of solids that need t? 1 


the cohesive energy an 
molecu“ 


Among the many problems in the theory 
solved are those concerned with explaining 
structure of the class of solids known as van der Waals or 
crystals. In order to solve such problems it is necessary to understa" 
the forces that act between molecules. The theory of such forces how 
ever, is necessarily an approximate one, since it involves the 
of a many-body problem in quantum mechanics. Hence such a » 
may predict the cohesive energy of these solids with an accuracy t 
haps no better than about 25 per cent. Since the difference a 
cohesive energy for the observed structure of a substance an qe 
possible crystal structure may be very small, for many substa p^ 
observed structure, which must be the one with lower cohesive ar 
cannot be explained theoretically. 

The objectives of this research were: (1) to develop the theo oq 
van der Waals attractions further by applying third-order реги agd 


theory, (2) to apply the results of this development to the cohest solve 
structure of some molecular crystals, and (3) to learn how е 
such a problem with the aid of high-speed calculating mac er rit 


last objective was found essential as the research progresse ' c hot” 
P ^ ; 0 

developed that the problem involved the numerical calculation desk 

sands of terms in a summation, à task unsuited to the ог ina prt 


e ye 
A problem ot this type had not been 50 essa) 


calculating mac hine. M 
hence it was 0 


viously with the high-speed computing machines; 
to develop special tec hniques. 

An FORCES 

es : : : jn ® 
The weak forces which exist between atoms and molecules the 


. a М " at for 
which cause the equation of state to deviate from t lay 5 pi 
These forces P есй” 


liquids; 


Review OF THEORIES OF MOLECUL 


and 
ideal gas are called van der Waals forces. 


in other physical phenomena such as cohesion in 
crvstals, and high polymers. ы m 
The nature of these forces could be fairly well explained ‘attra ve 


theory for the case ot dipolar molecules such as H,O. One 
force between such molecules was resolved into two parts. 

ponent was obtained by averaging the interaction of à pair 0 
nent dipoles over all space orientations with regard tor 
statistics. The other component was obtained by considering , 


polarizability of polar molecules. An attractive potentia 
nesota; Ph.D conferred Novembef 


e B.E.E. 1953. M.S, 1934 University of Mir 


(40) 
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i ` as ai or both 
to К, where R is the intermolecular distance, was obtained f 


Р r 9 ic gases such as H 
components, To explain the attraction in diatomic gases suc tual 
: arts 1 > mutu:z 
and in the rare gases, Debye calculated the attraction due t« 
polariz 


n : > sumi he mole- 
ability between a pair of such molecules by assuming ел т 
А ar SAU nents с 

cules to have quadrupole moments.* The quadrupole mon 


1 ‹ gy associated 
not be measured, so Debye calculated them from the energy asso 
with the interna 


i T > 'aals gas equa- 
l pressure correction of the van der Waals gas eq 
tion. With the 


} р 1 
{ chanics the quadrupole 
development of quantum mechanics t 1 I 


: mist 

i as example, the 
explanation was found inadequate for several reasons; for exam; 

Tare gases were 


spherically symmetrical and had no permanent multi- 
poles, áp. ! а 
The development of quantum mechanics led to a reasonably rere 
tory explanation of the attraction between neutral molecules such as H, 
and the rare gases Ne, A, Kr, and Xe. The application of second-order 
Perturba 


n * А a welded follow- 
tion theory to the interaction of two atoms yielded the f 
ing approximate formula, 


(1) үү, арсы Ls. «i a, W(1)W(2) , 
28 — W(1) + W(2) 

where % and a, are the pol 
Mean excitation energies of t 
he derivation of Eq. 

* followed for the triple- 
or simplicity consider 
nuclei are On the x axis. 
aylor’s ser; 


the dipole-di 
(2) 


arizabilities and W(1) and W(2) are the 
he two atoms.+ ы x i 
(1) is of interest as a similar procedure wi 
dipole interaction. poe 
the interaction of two hydrogen atoms whose 
If the interaction potential is expanded in a 


1 . Р T . , r 
es in powers of the internuclear distance, one obtains fo 


pole term: 


Va(1,2) = .. © 


Уз — 2123) 
Rî (2хух, — yiy: 2123 


, 


trons relat; » and x, y, and z, are the coordinates of the elec- 

ative to their respective nuclei.t ы 
a system whose unperturbed energy levels are W3, W%, 
Wy, etc, 


Hamilton; and whose Hamiltonian operator is H® Let the 
miitonian Perator for the perturbed system be H. Then 
(3) 


H-H'4H' 


instance is simply the interaction potential. 
9 perturbation theory 


" 1 
it can be shown that the first-, second-, 
o M 

t Eisen ye, Physik. 2. 22, 178 (1920) 
t The Schitz and London, Zeit. f. Physik واو‎ ren 


for polyelectronic atoms, except that terms s 
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: с 
the unperturbed energies reduc 


and third-order corrections to x 
H is defined by Eq. (3) an 


respectively to the following when 


Wi = Wit Wi + Wi + Wi + m 
(4a) Wi = Hu 

ь. Hi, Hy. 
(4b) Wi = 2 АН 

Hi H Hj 
4) Wr [a Ha Ha 
ч У У ww ww 
17k у Axl 


(W; Wy) Hu Bs. 
+ У qx 


1 *x 
The quantities Hix аге matrix elements as usually defined, namely, 
he product of the complex 
ғ / 
yrbation ,9 


the 


а the 


integral over configuration space of t 


jugate of the wave function for state j, the pert 


wave function for state E 0 
Now for our case the two atoms are in the ground state е Kc 
in Eq. (4). If the perturbation H’ is taken as the dipole-dipole po je 
tial Vas it is found that Wo vanishes. Consider the secon RE 
The matrix elements in the summand of Eq. (4b) ^f 
same as the dipole-moment integrals of optical radiation theory: „ой 

of the properties of these integrals and of the P. E4 
the atom, and if the denominators, ws Го» apt 


d by a mean excitation energy, ân : 


energy Wo. 


makes use 
symmetry of 
(4b) are replace 


sion for Wo, Eq. (1), is obtained.t 1 thats 
: : „sta 

London showed for a number of rare gas and molecular cryst Р ed 
le-dipole interaction given by Ea. (1) was the 


if the induced dipo 

over the crystal lattice, neglecting the repulsive interac 
: - s 

attractions, values equal to the measured heat ° "gent 


higher-pole : 
Since the exp? pet 


tion to within 10 to 20 per cent were obtained. o 20 
А ө 5 : t ‚ 
values of the heats о! sublimation agree only to within 10 c in view 
, a : „rimen 
cent, London s results agree surprisingly well with experime 
of his assumptions.§] velop 


d 

Although the second-order perturbation theory has been he NT 
x ; t 

1enomena, the contribution ot der wal 


sufficiently to explain several pl 
to the van 


associated with third-order perturbation theory 
attraction has not been determined. 
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+ F. Seitz, Modern Theory of Sots (McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1940), Р. ° 
ФЕ n, Zeit. ! Physik Chemie 718, 222 (1930) 

§ F. London, Trans. Far. Soc 8 (1937 
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Derivation OF 


The derivation 
in the case of tl 


> Rh 5 CTION 
I RMULA FOR I RIPLE DiPot E IN TERACT 
OR? ad 


srn e S r ing at gre Jistances. As 
at dista 
i r atoms inte acting at g ; | l abl 
fer eade the results will be appiic? 
1 dipole-dipole ınteractıon the 1 p E e 
ules the | he s centers ce. 
er e ated as centers o 
molec l 3 if latt can b treate d E ч a of die al iioii 
et us restrict ourselves to the case of the interacti r 


is non- 
: assume the latter 

Which are in the lowest energy level and assum 

degenerate, 


or th 5 case or r er n energy 1s 
I . W : 
ca th thi d ае int actio E ( 
S е I 
according to 


A Ha, Ha Н 
mec». у 


с (WLWD (WE WS 

1 j 

j wo k Fo 

The interaction energy үү” 
of three atoms, 

unperturbed sy 


ial] interaction 
i ciated with the mutual x: f the 
is associ: 1 ; zu 
к ^ wave functio 
This will be justified later. + kin on sae i 
stem is taken as the product of the a 


'stem is the sum of the atomic 
tions; the Corresponding energy of the system 
energies. Now 


۰ if we ro similar t t t se tor 
ee er i ) ha 1SCC 
proc d in a mann 
ет € 
g the dipo 


4 sum of three 
le-dipole interaction with H equal to the 
dipole-dipole pot 
the one-atom di 


ib: dein 
in E we obtain agai 
entials of the type given in Eq. (2), 
Vanish, 


poie-morr er e li ti I eory They 
t t ti 114 п theory. 
ol oment in grals ot op ical radiatio 1 
accor ding 
е һе twee 
transition, 


* unless the atomic transitions 
to the Laporte rule,* unless 


in a dipole 
a 1 -hange in a ац 
n even and odd states, i.e., the parity must change i 
If three atoms interact 
Undergoes two virtual transitions, 


return to the initial state 
that if the 


i 'ach atom 
irwise successively, each atom 
sant ice û it can 

Its parity changes twice and ^ с 
i "c ` ^ shown 
] у р t сап be s 
efte rarer iaa tin agg An itoms, three 
atoms consists of say two or four at 
the system 
its initial 
For this reason, 
or Convenience 
carried out 


System of 


۷ Ving ү r se ter t 1$ W not return 
)aIrW interactions v 1 
pel i 

atom to 


a inter S ri every other 
state if each atom interact with every 
tom, 


W, is called the triple-dipole — понад is 
the derivation of the triple-dipole Cup col- 
in two Steps. First, the interaction ч... еле жа 
rived by methods similar to London's; 

an approximate equation for this energy in terms of n 
à atomic polarizabilities and 
angular dependence 
atoms with 
i 4, The Tr 


Уцрроѕе 


'asurable quan- 
the ionization energies. 

mi hree non- 
is determined for three 


Intera tion for Three ( 


1 4 )m$.— 
ollinear Ato 


| ] he cis. 
atoms are oriented with their el A “a axl 

5 noted earlier, H^ i, simply the sum of three d | + i ч І 
Potentials Va (1,2), Ve. (2 3), and Vee (1 3) м ith u (1,2 

Y Eq. (2) and the other potentials being similarly de 

E Co 

tone c. Kemble, Fundamental Principles of Quantum Mechanix McGraw H Book 
Тыю 
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Suppose corresponding to the product Hj, HjxHxo a sequence of inter” 


actions between, first, atoms I and 2, next, between atoms 2 and 3, and, 
last, between atoms I and 3. It is found that, if in the first step atom 
т goes to a P, state, all excited states are P, states in the sequencer 
and similarly for the P, and P, states. Hence the summation ! 
(5) can be separated into three sums, X,, Y, and Ze the first en 
P. states, the second over P, states, etc. Owing to the spheric* 
symmetry of the atomic wave functions, there is an equivalence betwee? 
the dipole-moment integrals that enter into the matrix elements P 
etc. As a consequence, X,, Y,, and Z, are essentially the same except 
for a numerical factor. 

The derivation so far has been limited to the sequence in which the 
pairs of atoms interact as follows: first, atoms I and 2, next + 
2 and 3, and last, atoms 7 and 3. It is necessary to repeat the calcula 
tion for five other P, sequences in which the three atoms interac L. 2 
different order. This is readily done. Now, as in the dipole-dipole 
derivation of London, we introduce mean atomic excitation energ е 
place of the energy levels (W9 — Wo), (W? — Wọ) in Eq. (5). 
result for three collinear atoms is: 

(6) ry » 3 " (Vi Vs Vs) ViViVs а а? m 
RA4RáR5 (Vi-4- V3) (M a+ Va) (Vi +V) 

V, and Vs m 

d where Re! 


where d, ds а, are the static polarizabilities and V» 
ionization energies of atoms I, 2, and 3, respectively, an 
the distance between atoms g and i. NC 
B. The Angular Dependence of the Triple-Dipole Interaction? 
obtain the angular dependence we consider the interaction of three ! 
tical atoms using a simplified atom model. Suppose that € tate 
has one electron and has only two states, one, the lowest, an 
and the other a degenerate p state. Let the distances betwee a 
three nuclei be Ris, Res, and Ry, and let Ys Y» and Ys 
of the triangle formed by these nuclei with ү, the angle i 
sides Ry and Ry, and with Ya and v, defined similarly. 
axes for the electron in each atom referred to its nucleus are d 
follows. The z axes are perpendicular to the plane of the three : the 
and the x axis with origin at a given nucleus is chosen (0 uydei 
angle formed by the lines joining that nucleus with the two Of er "nter" 
We consider a sequence of interactions in which the order of J 
action is first, atoms 7 and 2, next, 2 and 3, and last, 3 an state? 


bolically (1,2; 2,3; 3,1) ; further let the excited states а е id a" 


When the matrix element H^, for this case is calculated , apit 
sum of dipole-dipole potentials, the resulting equation for Hoj ucleus of 
the classical interaction of a dipole of moment M 


at the n 
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atom 7, parallel to the x; axis, with an identical dipole at the nucleus 
of atom 2, parallel to the x, axis. 


Hy, can accordingly be written readily for any sequence of excited states. 

et us introduce the 
to indicate for the 
that the excited st 


hj 
The matrix elements Но, Ну, and 


symbol (xyx) for the product Ha; Hy, Но 
atoms interacting in the order (1,2; 2,3; 3,1) 


ate of atoms 7, is р,, of atom 2 is р,, and of atom 3 


ar symbols indicate Но, Hy Hyo for the other sequences 
ез. 


is Px. Let simil 
of excited stat 
symbolically, 
(уух), (vv 
e 
се x Ну for the order of interaction (1,2; 2,3; 3,1) is a fairly 
taightforward but lengthy process, 


he folloy 


; * . " . М yr d 2 р 
T ving expression is finally obtained for Wo for all sequences 
Ot interaction: " 


There are a total of nine such products, expressed 


as follows: (xxx), (xxy), (xyx), (xyy), (yxx), (yxy), 
(yyy), and (zzz) 


multiplication 


and summation of these nine triple products 


(0 We (1,2;2,3-3 1) = 


If all other o 


the Same e 
Colline 


for th 


Rig RG, 13 cos 7: cos 7: cos ys + 1]. 
rders of pairwise interaction are considered, the result is 
xcept for a constant factor. If we write Eq. (7) for three 
ar atoms and compare the result with Eq. (6), we finally obtain 


triple-dipole interaction W, for any three atoms: 


1 а аз 3 cos 'y , COS Y cos Y3 Е 2 1 
Ү.+Ү,) (Ү,+Ү,) Ra Ra RÈ 
APPLICATIONS OF 


w the 
0 т 
ther Components 


former With the 
le three atoms 


THE TRiPLE-DiPOLE INTERACTION 
magnitude of the 
of the van de 


1 


triple-dipole interaction relative to 
r Waals attraction let us compare the 


dipole-dipole interaction of rare gas atoms. Suppose 


hen it form an equilateral triangle with sides of length a. 
It Ca A : : 1 : 
ipole can be shown that the ratio of the triple-dipole to the dipole- 

Interacti > : 
to 0.017 fo action for the three atoms taken in pairs ranges from 0.004 


r r Р . 

Ne, A, Kr, and Xe if the a 
distance in the 
ole 


is assumed to equal the nearest- 
` crystal of the element considered. Hence the 
interaction is relatively small compared to other com- 
€ van der Waals attraction. 


n instanc 7 A : 
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These elements pack together like spheres in a face-centered cubic 
structure. An equally close-packed structure is the hexagonal Jattice 
with axis ratio of 1.633. It is not possible to explain the preference 
for the face-centered cubic structure on the basis of differences in 
dipole-dipole, dipole-quadrupole or higher-pole interactions for the two 
crystal structures. For each multipole-multipole interaction the differ 


м n 
bout a ten thousandth of the sum itself. t ; 


ence in the lattice sum is а 
dependence 


Since the triple-dipole interaction has an angular 

might account for the crystal structure of the rare gases. 

SUMMATION OF THE TRIPLE DIPOLE INTERACTION Over THE 
HEXAGONAL CLOSE-PACKED AND THE FAcE-CENTERED 

Cusic LATTICES 


, : І Р má 
A. Planning and Computation Procedure.—For purposes of sum of 
tion it is convenient to express the triple-dipole interaction езе а 


three atoms solely in terms ot the lengths of the lines joining t n 


nuclei. WG is, from Eq. (8), 


(9) Wo = 
8/8 +b —e?)(a* -b +e) ( —a*-F bre) abc” (9 /16Vo)» 
rea®b*c° 
with Ru =аго, Ru=bro ; Res=Clo >» jet 


" n Шш ; sent (0 
where r, is the distance between nearest neighbors. Itis convenie 


> У а? 
К = 9/16 = 


and to then sum Ww’ /K, a dimensionless quantity dependent n 
the geometry of the lattice. The contribution of the triple- ipo :. thea 
action energy to the potential energy of an atom in the lattice "etting 
obtained by choosing one atom, say atom 1, as an origin an 
atoms 2 and 3 be successively all pairs of atoms in the lattice oo by 
It was decided to make use of the lattice symmetry an "d catty 
pairs of atom layers or planes, for brevity called plane-pairs. 
t W’’/K according to this plan it js ne 7 К can 
select a suitable system of vectors to represent the lattices. 5 ati 
then be expressed in terms of sets of integers $0 that the "т һе sult’ 
becomes purely an algebraic operation. This procedure wou it оће! 
able for computing by a desk calculating machine as well as W 
digital computers of the automatic type. „ummati 
To have an adequate estimate 0 the lattice sum» z: is would 


should extend to 3 or 4 To from the atom at the origin. 


s i ‚ 66 01938); з (100 
* Data for the cubic lattice: Lennar 1-lones, Proc. Roy. Soc A107, pA $668 (19 
+ Data for the hexagonal lattice Goeppert-Mayer and Kane, J Chem 


out the summation о 


henceforth 


$ The subscript o is omitted on W 
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are shown in Table AIII-1 together with the experimental cohesive 
energy or heat of sublimation. 

The magnitude of the triple-dipole interaction is 2 to 9 per cent of 
the cohesive energy for the rare gases, and it should be noted a$ being 
a repulsion. The difference in the lattice sums of W” for the hex- 
agonal close-packed and face-centered cubic lattices is of the order 0 


and favors the f.c.c. lattice. 


0.01 per cent of the cohesive energy 
e crystal structure o 


difference, however, is too small to explain th de 
rare gas solids. 

How can the crystal structure of the rare gase 
possibility is non-additivity in the van der Waals repulsion. 
possible explanation is a non-additivity arising from interaction ! 
the van der Waals attraction, 


s be explained? 


the van der Waals repulsion and 
deformation of the electronic charge cloud resulting from the van P 
Waals repulsion alters the van der Waals (dipole-dipole, etc.) айы 
A third possibility, at least for the elements 


tion and vice versa. h 
; , е 
zero-point energy 0F t 


low atomic weight, is a difference in the 
closest-packed crystal structures.* 
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THE GROWTH OF NATIONALISM IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 1800 TO 1815 


by JAMES HAROLD COBERLY * 


aces the good of 
modern 


the 


Nationalism is a political or social philosophy that pl 
the nation above all other considerations. A product of the 
world and most noticeably influential in political thinking since 
French Revolution, it has been a matter of great concern 
and political philosophers and increasingly a subject for sc hol 
gation. One characteristic of this phenomenon has been © : 
marked—its pertinacity. As a concept of man in society it is baset, 
great part on natural emotional and psychological tendencies that gi. 
it an insinuating and pervasive power. Attachment to place, to kind, 22 
to a name—or to a symbol for any of them—is so natural a predilection 
and so easily extended by the nationalist to embrace the idea ° 0 
integrated national life that the process of nationalization now seems 0 
have been inevitable and, so far, appears impossible to stop and be 
difficult to control. Historians have traced its continuity in the politic 
and economic affairs of America since the Declaration of Independent 
But the nationalist does not stop with politics and economics; the on 
life must also be culturally integrated. It is this aspect of nationali 
that has not yet been completely and comprehensively studied. Ww 

Enough scholarly work has been produced to demonstrate that pe al- 
nationalism at certain times accompanied political and economic nation 
ism. Cairns’ early studies set 1815 as the date for the beginning а 
American literature distinguishable as American; although withou 
terminology and paraphernalia of later students of nationalism ! „= era 
revealed that a nationalizing process was or had been effective IP Clark 


ture. The more recent studies of McCloskey, Spiller, Spencer, ай, the 


n 


have made explicit the factor ot nationalism in our literature -— 

War of 1812. But Cole's doctoral dissertation on the beginnine ie 
literary nationalism. revealed an enormous amount of natio 

thought and expression during the first twenty-five years of our p^ 

existence, 1775-1800. The logical premise, therefore, was that З study 
nationalism continued in the years trom 1800 to 1815. The pre d and 
thus carries on the program of work in nationalism formulate оће! 
directed by Bolwell at The George Washington University: ® 1 made 
investigators in the field of literary and cultural nationalism hav erat) 
such sound contributions that the importance of this aspect of g> not 
history to a complete understanding of American cultural history [tural 


- ... eendies OF СО 
challenged. Most of these are more widely ranging studies Gabriel 


` , A b 1 an 
matters: Curti on education, Mencken on language, Curti à 
Ph.D. conferred N 


* A.B. 1933, A.M, 1938, The George Washington University ; 
11, 1949 
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as great, if not greater, 
recalled because of Irving, possibly the / 
few read or remember the Boston magazine, the Monthly 
or its numerous contemporaries. ‘of 
But nationalism implies and connotes totality, the complete integra 
of all heterogeneous elements into a supreme national whole. It 8 ў, 
degree of success in the attainment of that ideal which has made nation 
‘sm so much hated and feared in the twentieth century. Consegue, 7 
in the study of this political philosophy, particularly of its penetran 
into and effect upon literature, it is necessary to look at a great " 
writing, not to confine investigation to the 
and written. "Yankee Doodle" reached a hundred persons orth ° 


affected by the occasionally good verse of John Blair Linn. : 
: of their prin 
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not much beyond a small group in Boston and Cambridge. A! 
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July orators reached thousands directly and by way 
speeches; the polite essay on taste in the Monthly Anthology 


justification for this геѕеаг‹ h has been the collecting 
the putting together of materials that have not previously 
in literary history and that must be treated if the story 9 


nationalism is to be complete. ad A 
Historically the years were interesting, at least in retro ring ® 
peaceable sort of revolution was effected in politics, and the 59427 qas 


the ins and outs was carried into the literature. The invect! 
coarse sometimes but it was virile. The oratorical periods were the 
classical and full-throated. But it was the thinking that lay behin 

public utterance that was vital and is still pertinent. For betW* (24 
Jeffersonians and the Federalists was being argued the meaning 5: x this 
ica, the meaning of democracy and republicanism, the meaning orde! 
new concept of a new man in a revolutionary social and politi ой 


т " t T 
No conclusions were reached, but through the controversy = ase af 
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the events of those years—war with Tripolitan pirates e Ja 
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1812 was the dispersal of a serious factional threat to ——" 2 
When the Essex Junto failed, an arbitrary concept of gore resp 
not imposed upon the people. Nationalism was in some "— ону 


sible; not solely political or economic nationalism, because 


ism of the New England Federalists was as strong as, к af s 
totalitarian than, that of Jefferson and Madison. It me oe" 
Another factor must be 


one brand prevailed over another. 
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with the total nationalism of Hamilton. Despite the attacks, Jeffers 


and his party remained in power and, willingly or not, adopte 


and more the shilosophy of nationalism. The American fleet wa 
p { 
ed its success a 


$ sent 


against Mediterranean pirates, and nationalists hail 
guarantee that the United States could protect its commerce. : 
act to result from the pect 
concept that was 
n the ч 
ansion» 


: sw O 
jose, view 


acquisition of Louisiana was the first great 
liarly American concept of manifest destiny, a 
become one of the most prominent features of nationalism ir 
nineteenth century. Here was territory enough for future exp 
too much a few people said, but an optimistic, even grand 
the future was a marked quality among the Americans. In р, 
the young War Hawk group in Congress pushed forward a claim 
Canada; the slogan “America for the Americans” was becoming 4 nx 
in national thinking. No threat of European influence should be tote er 
on the North American continent. Much was made of the geog! p 
position of the United States; isolated from Europe by 4 
Ocean, it could promote ап autochthonous society and wat 

: "No {оге 


tamination from degenerate, aristocratical governments. — ^ empt 
entanglements" remained the slogan of international policy. d 
to preserve neutrality by non-intercourse and embargo acts wer imax 
nigh disastrous to the national economy, and by bringing t° * Є of 
New England dissension, almost fatal to the union. The disrupt of 
commerce and eventual war with England did promote the E0 пог 
native manufacturing, however; and Niles’ Weekly Register of cen i 
in 1811 took the lead in propagandizing for economic $€ be: ¢ the 
The events of the War—the early naval success, the burning к, 


оп 
turned to natio 1815 


capital, Jackson’s victory at New Orleans—were 
e nation 1 


profit. The wave ot nationalistic feeling that swept th 


was the strongest since the achievement of independence. ational 

While speakers and writers were propagating the doctrines of n and 
ism, efforts were continued to make the nation culturally respect? [an 
independent. There was general agreement on the desirabi hat 
American literature; there was considerable disagreement фе 
that literature was ог should be. Politics sometimes determine 1008 
support was given to ог withheld from obviously American ," eraty 


` ‘ats 11 
the Federalists 1% рела" 


the Anglophile одер? 


and roughly the Jeffersonians were opposed to 
matters. The traditionalist, the conservative, ; 
ture was most frequently a Federalist in politics—Dennie in Barlow 
and the Monthly Anthology Club in Boston, for example, Roe Gre? 
and James Kirke Paulding will serve for the opposition. pe ert n 


Fessenden, Robert Walsh, and Noah Webster stano than v 
between. There was never а meeting of minds on тү „ritten an 
points, the only consistent one being that books should be Ts 


published in America. The traditionalist's standard of t 


Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations 
MN , 


се was the classicism of the « hteenth century and the su 
ilton, By insisting that American 


he Probably 


blimity of 
i is st lard 
writers approximate this standard 


discouraged some vouthfu 


thful wr but the periodicals with 
Which he was identified were remarkably open to American poets. The 
more independent element desired something more, or completely, distinct 
trom the English, but it was either uncertain as to the degree of innova- 
Чоп or incapable of effecting it. An epic poem to complement the 
grandeur of the Constitution ‘did not materialize, even though Barlow 
tried again by revisi i 


x The manner of narra- 
t ng the Vision of ( [he manner « 
ive and depiction s 


howed little char 


cn was scarcely anything 
voc c ы in the way of form: rhyme ouplets predominated in 
2: five-act dramas, copies of European fictional patterns, the formal 
Classica] Oratory, persisted. е 
н Several analyses of the condition of American literature and of 
2 causes for its unsatisfactory achievement newness of the country 
was usually cited, Americans had been occupied with forests and Indians, 
and then with the formation of a government. Yi in the political 
Sense, they had Separated themselves from their English heritage and 
ла of the pressure of practical affairs had devoted no time to liter- 
аше lack of tradition was keenly felt. There was neither gov- 
ki ~ ak nor private patronage. Schools, libraries, and museums were 
we ee an number and quality. Americans were so intent upon making 
опеу that the 


Н у Paid no attention to 
ar ч хэд 
Usts bemoaned the 


Salons where 
true that whe 
the result; 


artistic endeavor. Many would-be 


absence of coffee-house gatherings and literary 
discussion and association would stimulate activity. It is 


of some sort 


sted literary production was 
adelphia; Charles Brockeden 


and his circle, in Phil: } 
and Elihu Smith, in New York; the 


illiam Dunlap 
Boston. 


Cerned 5 to these findings and these queries were varied. As con- 
Mat re LS and decorum, one said that youthful America must 
ur : 2ч , 1, 1 tha 
"ny As Striving for an Ene tandard The more pronounced 
na T : ip 102 
Poke StS countered with the statement that Americans wrote and 
Politic " = a M men and they adduced as evidence the 
meri writings of the Rev lutionary and Constitutional periods and 
Сап ог; "c өр : am 
tradition чер The nationalist’s answer to the complaint about 
is wa - O hind t in the erican past or to create it. In a sense 
j À ; 
Course 4 i SSary if literature w as truthfully to reflect America. Of 
зе the body of world lit 
am rl 


3 he a 
terature was accessible, and the poet or 
familiar materials. But feudal, aristocratic, 
Ре was the antithesis of the free, democratic, republican 
More 


and more the nationalist insisted upon and literary 
in using the 


the colle 


American scene. The historians and the 


ction of Americana helped. The voyages of dis- 
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covery, the settlements, the Indians, the leaders and the wars the m ё 
ing of the Constitution, were stressed as proper literary materials s 
jirecte 


were more often accorded artistic treatment. Attention was ‹ 


contemporary, near-at hand scenery, the rivers res 
i ' н ; tike featu 
physical endowments that had all the elementary qualities of like fea 

in Europe, but had also a greater grandeur and sublimity and wet 


tinctly American. Patronage was an aristocratic relic. American w 
post on impor 


should be protected by a law of copyright and an imp " 
lic should su 


books. Critics should encourage native writers; the pub ica 
port them by buying their books. There were more schools 1n Am e 
than in England and the American people were on the whole e 
educated than the English, the nationalist said. But there could not 1 
too many schools, and libraries and museums were needed. The оа 
effect of such dis ussion was that it kept alive the subject of an An 
ican literature and the wish to create it. "t 
The most interesting and original literary phenomenon in the » 
after 1800 was the “Paper War" with England, It was the тойын 
portant feature in the program of creating a distinctive American lit by 
ture. Provincially sensitive to any criticism, the American was — 


the false reports compiled by foreign travelers. When these * Ent 
attacks 


were accepted as true and used as the basis of critical p 
further f. 


lish essayists, he was doubly outraged. The English were 
voked by the satiric retaliations of Royall Tyler, James € 
and Jared Ingersoll. The reception the English reviewers gave re t0 
soll’s Inchiquin the Jesuits’ Letters brought the critical war ‘ped id 
high tension at about the same time that a similar stage was Fea [ding 
the shooting war with England. The replies made by Niles, os est 
and Timothy Dwight to the English reviewers furnishec the ex as 
evidence that nationalism was as forcefully active in cultural WU of 
in political. The literary war was not concluded i 
1812—Sidney Smith, Mrs. Trollope, Charles Dickens, 
man, and Lowell were yet to make their contributions 04 Я pad 


Neon 
А t , : : "Ti erican 
1815 ended on a high note ot literary nationalism. The Am urthe 


. Ж исе 
put themselves in a position where they were forced to prod ated 


justification for their claims. Paulding’s statement in particula p what 
to a cultural declaration 01 independence— before Emerson: result o 
1820's and 1830's was 5 
to determine. Truly 
moment w 


extent the literary production of the 
this literary war it is probably impossible 
ican literature did begin to appear almost at the 
Smith was making his famous charge. ‚сай it 
The response to the nationalist’s demand for a native Amer” chat 
[t is notice? ay M 


ture was large in quantity if not high in quality. ley 
American P ay» qr? 


» More novels an 


more books appeared bearing the label “an 
American,” “a scene trom American history. 
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Were set in America. 
Niagara Falls, the 
Catskills found thei 
Pointed out the 


1 te | the fertility of the soil. 
descanted upon the salubrity of the climate and th 
The characters of f 


i 3: the rere 
ict iven American attributes: the men w 
nction were given American 
ingenious, 


A ican scenery figured more EL 
Americ: ( rr й 
~ the Alleghenies and 
4 yma« the Aune l 

Hu Ison and the Potomac, : 3 нА 

i ‘try and prose. Often the w riter 
r way into poe a gem 2:228 a еч 
uniqueness of these physical features and £2 
iniqu | 


һагду, 


ihle 
: sensible. 
freedom-loving: the women virtuous and 
eedom-loving t . appeared more 
Бак. dens ip evolutionary patriot appeared m 
ypes such as the Y ankee and the Revoluti A an sentiments; 
frequently, Characters were made to express Ar dai the ideals 
4 tting expressed IC таса! 
Sometimes foreign personages in a foreign setting ех The state of 
of the А x lories of democracy. he state | 
the American revolution and the glories : towns, and its 
American civilization its progress, its industry r 
Tefinement—was, like 


f the American Government, a favorite 
> ( tne 1 І а : j s 
tonic ¢ , ) е hat could be praised was given 
opic for the public orator. Everything that could [ 
full s s nt ara d 

meg T ^ TA < ۹ ce care of al 

sure; the future would take مپس ا‎ Mo = 

Was the Athens and the Rn New World 
Eu | 
was the grandest ever enslaved of 
| | the ! » of the slaved 
тей а new order of liberty and equality, the тее" lvice of the 
wa ial riters heeded the advice I 

pe. In the se; келын Үмүт te 


i ind. colonization, in 
and found in the records of exploration and. co 
accounts of 


ies. America 


Ч : М 1 conceived 
inspired by God and conceiv 


man. It repre- 


Nationalist 
the 


n vents of the 
с Pioneer skirmishes with the Indians, — "aeg 
French and Indian and th. Revolutionary War dame cam бй 
diately availed himself of. Particularlv in fiction and drama t А, b 
Sonages and events of the American past became more prominent. Poca 
hontas 


ly of native legend, 
т and Andre took their places i "TOW dy - e 
alongside 6 та чета т дне Aor „айна Ай: 
E the more her іс figures of hi d pen 
€8 from the 7 ripolitan War an E 8 ма 
Quickly w poli | n f ee 

Y worked into national expression. 
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always a f 
f America’ 


} "ih. of 
^ eature of the Fourth of 
Concent ( 


че { goal of the 
lesti is held up u 3 
ѕ destiny was held uj : : 1 
America ati «m >} „А ioned by God, 
an nation and its people. Blessed 
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then Pres 
tor the 


Most of 


ion of formulating and 
h mission of fort 


entrusted with the high 
erving a , 
Oppressed 
the men 
an ind 
iter expre 
mary tain Cultural areas o | т. 


> : dc an tional system 
of 1€ nationalist had re lized the advisability of a nation 
, that would trai 


i be an asylum 
new idea of man in society. It was to be a 


I lit lighting up the entire world. 
and a beacon of liberty ting 


gi 1} 


А x" be^ i 
and their works are forgotten, but 


attempts to 
i liminaries to any later, 
‘genous literature were necessary preliminaries t 
Breg - 

ssion. 


: lao Yate 1 
allied to literature nationalism also left its 
ail =< ait тати 
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lem order to 
n the members or a demo 1 


13 TEE? 

ibiliti 1 ` yuld inculcate in 

t responsibilities in that order anc at would in - 

апд of i the American republic. 
Bet 5 of the young ideas and ideals proper to the Amer - I - 

i had b ade, 
"uin 1800 Severa] proposals for such a national system had been mac 

nc oi 2 hs 1 € 


і 1 3 815. A 
Continued throughout the years from 1800 to 1815 
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system supported by and under the control of the national government 
was not achieved; a national university, although establishment of ye 
was strongly advocated, was declared not within the powers eleg? 

to the federal government. But the nationalist continued his insist of 
that schools teach their students American principles. The errors Js 
aristocratical, monarchical governments were to be pointed out. Scho 
and colleges should be staffed by American teachers. Young men * ah 
not be sent abroad for educational purposes. Textbooks of gramm of 
spelling, history, and geography were compiled with generous и 

American precept and illustrative incidents from American histor ү, 


Prominent in the field ot education as te acher and writer o E 
Noah Webster was also the leading figure in the nationalizing © de 
ances 9 


guage. His first dictionary together with his many utter 
subject of language was, as Warfel and Mencken have show? ғ 
a potent factor in the creation of a distinctive American langue. de 
He was attacke others 

Р s 
Jared and yes at we 


not 


also tangible evidence of a linguistic change. 
adherents to Johnson's dictionary, but as Paulding dec 
echoed, the war of independence had given us the right to 0 
pleased with the English language. lec 
The interest in cultural societies and in organizations for the jo 
tion of Americana persisted. As has been shown their meetings , tef? 
the cause of American e " 


e 
mementos of th А е 
aking th 


lated literary discussion and helped along 
In collecting the documents and preserving the 


ican past, the museums and the histori al societies were m v the 
/ А ; ) Р j É 

American people aware of their heritage and supplying materia. ej the 
creator of story and drama. All in all this cultural activity я supple” 


efforts of the nationalist to create an integ! sted culture an 


mented his demand for a national literature. 1800 to 
It can be argued, or at least suggested, that the years from 
1815 were a period ot preparation in literary affairs. Two major als? 
{сап writers did their first work before 1515. 
made their first appearance. Many of the later gre 
early nineteenth century were born during these J 
is CV ident“ e 
of literary activity, more proportionately than in the twenty- at 
preceding. After an examination of the literary periodica > a poct 
number of orations and sermons, practically |1 of the volumes о gerh 
fiction, and drama, the fact that nationalism was 4 very que ck 
factor in this literary expression is certain. When cognizance (100 
of the demonstrated literary nationalism in the fi 
1775-1800, and later, after the War of 1812, the 
by the present research warrants the conclusi 
in literary nationalism between 1800 and 1815 b 


pieces came into being, considerable talent w 


continuous, persistent force. 


FUNCTIONAL ACTIVITY OF THE ZONES OF THE 
ADRENAL CORTEX AS INDICATED BY STEROID AND 
ASCORBIC ACID HISTOCHEMISTRY 


by HABEEB BACCHUS* 
Much physiolo 
anterior pituitary 
Metabolism ) of the cortex (Swann, 1940). On the other hand, evidence 
as accumulated to 
Controlling the gluconeogenic function of the с 
Morphological, histo 
the glomerular ZO 
but that the inner zones 
eic evidence has show n that ACTH prod у ya al ei 
emen m the adrenal cholesterol and ascorbic ааа contents. UM 
methods de stresses imitate the pattern caused by ^ pee Lt a 
~ 90 not supply information on the activity of the separate zones 
X following these stresses. 


gical evidence has accumulated to the effect that the 


is not directly involved in the vital function (salt-water 


the effect that the anterior pituitary 15 necessary in 


histoche 


idence indicate that 
ol of the anterior pituitary, 


ı ACTH. 


logical, 


ne is not under the con 


are under such control throug! 


Of the corte 


t uaa to investigate the effect of various stresses on the zones of 
сес е» ise W as made of w eight measuren ents, histological, 
Measurements and cytochemical studies of the adrenal җә Жу 

he his i are assumed to be indicative of the size of the gland. | 
Steroids I ren and cytochemical methods consisted of wees of 
chemical кра ascorbic acid in the cortex. - As Dempsey s histo- 
and even in او‎ the precıse localization of substances n tissues 
ical techniq M ‘vidual cells, In this way it is superior to purely chem- 

les, 


It is, at the present time, only a qualitative method, but 
n can be gained from this type of stud 
& methods were 


at the whole bat 


much informatio 


le followin 


'MPortant th used for detection of steroids. It is 


assett, 1, tery of methods be used (Dempsey and 
Rive Soar t since compounds of no other type have been shown to 
І Th, (ч Teactions with all these tests 
e ا‎ ned : 
Steroid Нар Staining Method. This method indicates the presence 
; 48 a э “ы: ‚ЗЕ і ; 
his Stain; nd triglycerides ind is, th ‘fore, not specific for steroids. 
со Пё Property is depend E LS £ solubilitv 
Sudan dyes i 18 dependent on the physical property of solubility 
yes in lip; : 
2. The ] è lipids, not upon a chemical reaction. 
asm; : ә ; y 
Cetals of f mal Reaction. This reaction indicates the presence. of 
А а acid " { ; , i 
Teaction iny эф, acids bound with со ine glycerophosphate. [he 
2 о ۷ ` 4 X . t " r, 
ag eve the conversion of leuco-fuchsin base (Schiff's reagent) 
giving a "pli a 3 
The PI Purplish coloration. 
leny Af a m . | , 
nylhydrazine Reaction 1 tion was believed to be 
*Bs, 


Confer, 1947, Н, à : 
“тей February aa. 1, University; MS. 1948, Т} 
» 1950, 
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action has 


Albert an 
e expected 


specific for corticosterones. The steroi id specificity of this re 
been questioned by Bennett (1940), Gomori (1‹ 42), and J 
Leblond (1946). Tissues immersed in phenylhydrazine s: alts ar 
to er a yellow coloration. " 
The Schultz Reaction. This reaction is an application of the ОПЁ 
їп; M Lieberman-Burchardt reaction for sterols. Everett (1947) stat 


il 
that the reaction is limited to diols formed from cholesterol by m 


oxidation procedures. D 
cat = ndi. oM t ! le n 
The Acetone Solubility Test. Steroids are known to be solub 


araz ‚ $. 
acetone. This test was used negatively to evaluate the above tests 


Adrenal tissue was fixed in 10 per cent formalin for 24 hours тэй 
in tap water for a short period, placed in a phenolated gelatin solute 
for about 30 hours, then imbedded in 25 per cent gelatin. Gelatin Ud 
containing tissues were stored indefinitely in 10 per cent formal 
Frozen sections from 15 to 25 micra thick were cut from these blo ef 
and affixed to glass slides following the method proposed by ze 
(1933). Sections were treated according to the procedures descri 
above. ; in 

For the detection of ascorbic acid, the reducing property of the sna 

jon 


1 ; " : : i 
in an acid medium was used. Adren ils. immediately after excis 
solution for 


idified silver nitrate o 
е of 37 


the animals, were placed in an a 


to one and one-half hours in a dark vial at a temperatur silver 
Excess silver nitrate was washed off with disti lled water. T3 № fof 
in the tissue was "fixed" by placing sodium thiosu Ifate in the Vosa 
one to one and one-half hours. The tissues were dehydrated p d "m 
and imbedded in paraffin blocks from which microtome sections va ме 
¬ ^ slides w 
7 to 8 micra thick. These sections were placed on glass wit 
were cleared in xylene or stained with hematoxylin and eosin OF 
carmalum. animals ! 


expe riment al 


Rats of the Sprague-Dawley strain were the „(ег 
this investigation. They were submitted to short-term and long 
stresses. The six “unities” were observed in all designs. : rine 

The short-term stresses consisted single injections of epo a 

~nimals 


2.5 per cent NaCl, and DOCA, and submission of the 


temperature of from o? to 4? C. eriod of 
The long-term stresses were: complete starvation for 4 P ent) for 
from 2 to § days, prolonged “flooding” with NaCl (2.5 p put for 
8, 15, and 30 days, prolonged “flooding” with ‘KCl (2.5 Per say) and 
similar periods, prolonged injections о! epinephrine (2 pet у 
DOCA (1 per day) for 30 days. | tized with 
At the end of experimental periods animals were per nistolof* 
evipal. The adrenals were excised, weighed, and ym and the 


` agde > et 
ical examination. One adrenal was used tor steroid d 


other for ascorbic acid detec tion. 
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Data were presented to indicate: 


| 1 ight 
е 1 1а! we igh * 
1: h 's in adrenal 4 
I Sudden Stresses cause no striking change of the cortex occurs 
‚ ou ч ар he inner zones ы 
2. Depletion of steroids from the inne! 
after e 


udden stress. 
Xposure of the animal to sudden st 


1 ts steroids 

be depleted of it 

3. TI icul ıe is the first zone to be def 
3 Ane reticular zone is the fir 
when the animal is under a sud 


4. The tas 


ids if the sudden stress 
teroi h 
: о lenleted t its st : 
icular zone is depl 


н steroids if ( 
етсе to 

trom O T : 
. “mperature of he animal 
IS powerful, €g., exposure to a ten i a fected the anı 

A 5 a ppreciably affect 
5. The glomerular zone is not فجت‎ 

is 


submitted 
6. The m 


to sudden stress, 
arked increase 


} 1 is sub- 
in adrenal weight after th L 
i indicates hypertrophy of 
Mitted to long-term stress indicates hypertroy 
7. The hy 


: the fascicular 
idening of t ta 
Pertrophy noted above is due to widening 
Zone, 
8. TI y 
to the long-term stress of DOCA. 
9. The we 
10. The 
are floode 


1 . 1 
i 1 is $ ibmitted 
1 ight decrease after the animal 1 
le adrenals suffer a weigl aecreas 


1 » atroph 
nar r zone atr 
к. dida elomerula 
ight decrease noted above is due to g 


he animals 
weight when the anin 
adrenals undergo an increase in E 
d with so. 


lium chloride. 
11. The glome 


1 and functional atrophy 
] ndergoes structural and C 

Tular zone und g 

after the animals are f 


fifteen days, 
12. The 
Plasia) 


iods t more than 
I N Cl fo регіоа от mor 
; d С or [ 
looded with a І І 


glomerular zone 


undergoes hypertrophy | 
when the 


possibly hyper 
1 J . 1 
. uem» 6 
P^ longed periods. 
animals are flooded with KCl p tected by DOCA, 
ik : : : kedlv affected ! 
13. The inner zones of the cortex are not mar 
NaC l, or KC] stresses. : 
, 1 
14. Ascorbic acid present in the cells of 
evenly 4 


norm 1 ire il cortex IS 
10rmai аа um. S 
IS ibute 


| herally aggre 
d in the cytoplasm of some . ells and 15 
ated under the cell mer brane in some cells. v zone occurs to any 
I5. Whenever depletion of steroids fı m an} iik: ae 
extent, the ascorbic acid assumes the peripheral aggreg 
all cells of the affected zone. ی‎ санашы 
16. In ап atrophied zone the ascort ] 1S 
clumps, э | | "pm 
E l'hese data justify the conclusion that asc ^ a 
"mately involved in the dynamics of steroid ! я yr oe A daptatior 
n this investigation entire course of the t, J ^v te 
Syndrome was observed. Depletion of steroids n | | «е» 
occurs in the adrenal of an anin ls ted to dt es ob aisi 
*Pinephrine. It is well to note, however ee? : t 
Sizes, This occurrence is chas acteristic of the | | | : MP 
Associated with this depletion of steroids in the : ~ ^d Depending on 
acid undergoes some change in c oplasm str 
the Severity 


t 
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of the stress, the 
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aggregation, or many leave the cells altogether. [he state of the cel 


in the alarm reaction is shown in Plate I. 8 
In the adrenal of an animal submitted to epinephrine stress wE 
days, there occurs a widening of the fas ‘cular zone. The inner th 


this zone and the reticular zone are completely depleted of steroids 
outer fascicular zone has the normal content of steroids. П cells 2 
the zone show а peripheral aggregation Of ascorbic acid. the inne? 
area much of the ascorbic acid has left the cells. The state of the оше! 
е Gem 


fascicular zone cells is characteristic of the resistance phase of t 
eral Adaptation Syndrome. The inner cells are about to be exhà 
These two conditions are also represented in Plate I. 15 

In the adrenal of an animal submitted to epinephrine stress ae 


. ^ e 
days, the fascicular and reticular zones are almost completely dep in 


< Most of the cells of the inner areas appear as $ 
рре ы affect? 


of steroids. 

Plate I (“Exhaustion Phase”). The glomerular zone is nO 

by those stresses. of 
These findings indicate that there is a very intimate involve sse 


ascorbic acid in the secretion of steroid hormones by the cortex: Long 
findings should throw some light on the relationships describe 
(1947) and Sayers (1948). д volvi 
'The non-involvement of the glomerular zone i itions inv? 
the fascicular zone and the non-involvement of the fascicular 7 save 
conditions involving the glomerular zone are very striking., 
tigation indicates that there is probably some functional signi. more 
the morphological zonation of the cortex. The glomerular zone inne 
directly involved in mineral balance in the body, whereas ^f inp! 
enic activity ,, ormone 


zones are more directly involved in gluconeog 
“salt-water 


cation is that the glomerular zone secretes the 
te the gluconeogenic hormones. 


whereas, the inner zones secre 
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The cl issical theory or 1 TU 


" » charge dens 
$ he space charg 
iw predicts that the sp 


under cut- 

1 ] 

11 1 ) 4 

} enned 
e he we c 
iti i + ] it out to th 
conditions IS approximately constant « 
radius, 


} 1 f the 
ing the motion of 
TI liff it hypotheses concerning the 
lere exist ditterer урой 


electrons constituting this 


i. Both single stream and 
space charge cloud. t 
double st 


, iovestS a 

" ulated Megaw sugges 

ream of electrons have been iia " ee a mag 
2 > 1 res шак 2 oe 

double Stream while Hull and Brillouin s igge 

electrons fo 


hird 
1 the cathode. A thir« 
à rotating core of electrons around t 

» ч ъ ? 


1 


ge aplet These 
i а} but as yet is incomplete. pe 
4$ been outlined by Gabor, but as ) ар ча у= 
heories are discussed and compared with more 
XPerimenta] 


investigations. 
*xPerimental Verification. 


n this work 


; irect 
] rther direc 
zi i t ed tor fu 
There is a great ne 


mesi tal 
- ехрегипеп 
the main effort is directed toward ys PE of 
; Р : the ded : 
Measurement of the electric field distribution and on Since no method 
T metron, Si : 
* Space charge distribution in a cut-off mne the Grot chiertine 
Snown to us gave the complete answer to the T ( bo * | طا م‎ na 
had fa uch a study. 4 : 
I$ the development of a convenient method for s ble electromagnetic 
3 " ise inaccessib a: i 
Optica] Method for the mapping of otherwise ie | been developed at 
fields ll x Dtical s} dow method, has ! : ^ The 
М ' Called the electron optical sha , гейм aub The 
e rk was car! i 
* same laboratory where the present rk v 
metho, аз been slightly modified for the 
field 


distribution 


inside ; р ron. Th E d 

Y se li Inside a TROIS hrough the magnetron as a p 
„пр an electron beam axially Prop M. re dx P ELE 

i . * lesigned cionga 

: are carried out in a specially design 

hain physica] components 


ay tu e. The ы 


] гип producing 
are an electron gun p 


tzerland; Ph.D 
ute of Technology, Zurich, Switzerla 
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r К ‚ wire 
10 Kev electrons, a Helmholtz coil, the magnetron, two movable wis 
n^ ۰ 4 a 

screens, and a fluorescent screen. The Helmholtz coil serves per f 
field 9 


for the production of the constant magnetic 


magnetic lens and 8 
tical path ! 


72 gausses for the magnetron. The total length of the of 
94 cm. 

The magnetron used for this study is of elementary design. The 
anode cylinder has a diameter of 2 cm. and a length of 3 cm» and 1% 


The cathode is 
thodes are 


1 the ot er 
kness 


held at a positive potential of 45 volts and 60 volts. 
coaxial and is held at zero potential. Two directly heated са 


used; one cathode is a tungsten wire of 0.025 cm. diameter an à 
wall thic 


is a tantalum cvlinder of 0.2 cm. outside diameter and à hields 
" = » shie 

of from 0.0025 cm. to 0.0035 cm. The magnetron has no ene d 

are pulse 

d while 


The viewing electron beam and the cathode heating current 
with an appropriate phase shift so that the magnetron is observe 


no current is flowing through the filament. 1 + aye 
In order to study the trajectories of the electrons in the wide Th 
ing beam, two wire screens are placed in the path of the beam. ent 
shadow pattern cast by these two screens is observed on a d 

screen. The technique consists in taking two pictures of the fue а 
screen, опе with the unknown electric field, and one without this © the 
field. The asymptotes of the electron trajectories before and after hed 


the photog i 


be determined from 
he system» ° 


object (unknown field) can 
shadow patterns and the geometric al constants of t 
h wire screens, object, electron source à 
Using 2, 


the position ot bot , and nU 


meshes per unit length of the wire screens used. wa 
between conjugate elements of the opti al system and straight cron 
geometric considerations à formula for the deflection angle of the served 
trajectories in the unknown field is derived as à function of ° yla is 
quantities. A practical example of the application of this for 
iven. . geld af 
з The relation between the strength of the unknown electric fiel ced: 
the measured deflection angles for the case of the magnetron 2% 
Three cases are considered: 3 magnet 
(a) Motion ot electrons in a constant electric field without 
field. d magnet 
(b) Motion of electrons in crossed constant electric 20 
fields. ... feld 
(c) Motion of electrons in a radial electric field w ithout m p angl 
Numerically, the experimental values show that the deflect cast 
of a trajectory in the case (a) is only 3 per cent larger than 1? stant 
(b). The error made in computing the deflection angle f° gH 
electric field (case (a)) instead of computing the deflection an m com 
radial electric field (case (c)) is negligible. The deflection ® 
sent the correct value 


puted according to the case (b) repre 


mma issertations 
arie f r Jissertati 
ım ies of Docto al I 

ou § ] 

D RN $ 


< п struc- 
іс magnetro 

‚ field of the particular mag 

The effect of the electric fringe fi 

ture is de 


1 „досе 
lectrolytic wedg 
m an electro) 
tential m ip obtained tron 
luced from a poter Р 
tank experiment, 


Th 


rithout space 
on witho 
a magnetr 
f the method applied to a mag 
e correctness o Р 


charge is tested b 


gles measured by the 
e i the deflection angles My PSE aee 
>з fees 1] y expected d Ё 
. heoretically exp па 
lectron optical method and the theoretically 


hod which 
- he methoc 
dali. v of the 
The def ti les agree within the sensitivity 
е deflec lon angles ғ Я "nth space 
: : m with sf 
is better than 5 per cent. . field for the magnetrc 
The effect of the electric fringe field 
Charge is 


: i ield 
ric fringe һе 
» electric 
1 I | ume as the effect of the 
assume c to be the s: € 
for the magnetron witho 
© small and the 


18 possible to 
electric field 
tribution ir 
mined qu 
the cath 


le is believed to 
nade is be 
г e ›г mace -— эзе 
t space charge. The err: liscussed Thus, it 
p is discus 1. 
2 error 1 
consequence of such an err 


-pie : 
li 1 of th 
I adial distributior 
xperimentally the radia 
measure e ; 


è : e of 
i The chang 
is varied. ў 
а field change 
anode volt ——— 
€ a is very marked. The sł i 
оа an aig } r is not confi . : 
t is n m 
at the cloud radius predicted by Hull’s pers —— ао 
very important pattern showing a ring 
of this rin 


"ы. ы a 
e. This ring pa 
spac arge. s pat- 
g is found to be caused by the — hes 
' iv ace char s. 
tern reveals the presence of a negative space 
field distribution "sd 


} let 
" ts 
this experiment can De 


-d qualitatively only. 
ed = "m be explained 
i erved and can t 
Slow rotation of the pattern is also obse гуе; 
i » с} ge cioud. s Д А the 
only by à slow motion of the space charge c ect n ^w b 
+ i i a н | " Р 
The Space charge distribution is computed f in Sh ар Se 
re dis uti 
use of Poisson's equation. The space charge « — M 
° spac é 
have three different shapes. The shape of the sy 
I5 found to be in c 


е sy "t I ne tube 
y of the 
t Ship with th mme 


(a) If the Cathode 


he ode 
he an 
ly aligned with respect to th “a 
E urately alig ; ^ desit 
i$ very accurate] vare udin 
lave a maxim 
le Space charge distribution appears to | ave a 
: 5 
“orresponding to the theoretical cloud radius 
) If th 


h is of the 
D ) the axis O 
is slightly displaced with respect t 
is slightly displ: 


falling off dis- 
* space charge seems to have a ra 
i indicati lateau. 

бн а а slight indication of A p le with the axis of the 

(c In the third case the cathode makes an V ua iE 

› msta i 

tube, The Space charge distribution is then not с 

These con, 


ете i ^ nature. 
r clusions are of qualitative natu 
" nts 


1 а$- 
‘he results of the mea 
i і " 
рея disagreement with Hull 
IStributio 1 


The space charge 
's theory. 
n having a maximum at the c 


e- 

] lius appears to repr 

Lt An elaborate 

] gnetron.  / —- 

Tue distribution for an aligned magnet n MNA 

] Adams h: ә. 

Umerica computation done by Page and A um dne cuoi a 
Similar Space charge distribution. This space charg 

ication 


f electrons. A theory 
of a double stream of elect 
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а , А is- 
explaining the mechanism relating the shape ot the space charge di 
tribution and the symmetry does not yet exist. 


A vs ct 
The original theory о! the magnetron fails to account for the per 
. . > А 1 
that in all experimental tests a small anode current (excess current) y 
r ° ; е 
The experiments carried out here 5% 


f Haeff. The strong nol 
ject ron 


measured in cut-off conditions. 


to confirm the theory of noise amplification o 
shadows unsharp. The € 


in the magnetron space charge makes the gu 
a ; e 

stream would according to this theory also be double stream. fact 

theory explains not only the presence of excess current but also " 


that all the here observed space charge distributions fall off gr? ual 


toward the anode. 


The potential distribution computed from the meas А in 
corresponding to à gradually falling off space charge distribution DU 
good agreement with the potential distribution measure earlie ial 

potent 


robe method. Engbert observes mainly à P^. ш 


distribution corresponding to a falling off space charge distribu 


a result of the asymmetry introduced by adding the probe. б 
The electron optical mapping of the magnetron fie 
racy of + 10 per cent and an absolute accur 


space charge density is affected accordingly with an = 
{ ; ic frin 


cent. The main source of errors is the uncertainty of the elect of 
field under space charge conditions. An error caused by the € 
ions is excluded. imila 


The electron optical shadow method is compared with à tical 
method using 4 pencil-beam and no optical system. Th 
shadow method is seen to be more sensitive and to furnish mo hod is 
a complete field map and this with a greater accuracy. of the "m1 

n 


not only suitable for the present and further investigatio 
arges and other space of 


sed for the complete § 


netron but also for the study of gas disch 
problems. The method can also be u 
electron optical lens characteristics. 


STUDIES IN EXPERIMENTAL INFECTIONS OF ALBINO 
RATS AND MICE 

HAROLD FRIEDLANDER * 

In a search for 

experimental 

from four 


1 1 2 
: . 4 )duce ап 
a suitable test organism, which uoo a 
infection 


- the liver. species 
4 se lesions 1 he liver, speci 
ia üt micé involvir g lesions in the | i 


| 3 Micrococcus pyogenes 
genera of bacteria have been studied. Mi 
var. aureus was 


1 l t nsatisfactory for our purposes because it 
as found to be unsatisfactory f 

i i iver; it was sufficiently 
rarely Produced observable lesions in the liver; it was not ^ yid 
virulent for mice; and it caused death from acute toxemia when gi 
pae large enough to kill all the untreated animals. «йе гү 

i ic чег; ) orma 

A plan was then adopted for isolating pathogenic bacteria trom n 

laboratory animals, 
venous inje 


the throat. 


: posing mice intra- 
The method consisted of exposing mice by i 
i : intestinz act anc 
ction, to the mixed bacterial flora of the intestinal trac 2 ts 
T: P : acteriz ras prepare 
The suspension of intestinal bacteria was рге y 


emulsifying fecal material in broth and passing this mixture through 
Coarse filter paper. The 


streaking throat swabs 
Media 


able 


inoculum of throat bacteria was prepared by 
from the animals on appropriate solid Apo 
! and Suspending in 
cubation period. 
Culture from the 
Suspensions, 
acterj 


Sal, 


broth the total growth obtained TK wi 
The test organism was to be isolated 7j I 
lesions produced in the mice by inoculation of these 
By use of this method useful species from three genera of 
a have been isolated from normal animals. : 

"nella enteritidis was isolated from the lesions in the livers of 


: | , ! i t E -— à 
ice injected intravenously with a suspension of fecal b: 
Stock white rats, 


menta] 
toneally 


cteria from 


This organism produced a highly uniform experi- 
rd ed 8 arts intravenously, intraperi- 
infection in white mice when injected intravenously, intrap 

9r subcutaneously. 


minent feature of th 


: Generalized necrosis of the liver was the 


i al disez Experiments were 
e experimental disease. Experir 


f» : e ту ret ro anti- 
in On the experimental infection in mice. The first tw 


death of the infected mice, but saved none of ope 
i УСІП saved з out of 10 mice given 4 subcutaneous injections o 


0 ~ per day for 4 days following inoculation of the test 
Tganism. The e 


М - 1 “oe 
to xperimental infection showed no detectable response 
treatmen 


t with sulfones. 


ci H . . Ё * 2 Уу 
the ibo P resembling Corynebacterium kutscheri was then isolated by 
of "ме mentioned method from throat cultures of normal white mice 
the Nation 


Organ: al Institutes of Health general purpose strain. The same 
anism Was 


9f a also isolated by plate culture from a subcutaneous abscess 
= | P > - 
ite mouse and from the pus in lung abscesses of three uninocu 
2 1, 
* Bs 
кз, 1 
niversity р Тһе College of the Ci 


ty of New York; A.M. 1939, The George Washington 


"^ conferred May 31, 1950. 
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А к к , А e- 
lated white rats. Isolation of similar organisms from rats has not PT 


viously been reported. : 

This organism is a Gram positive, non-motile bacillus three to SIX” 
tenths of a micron in diameter and one to three microns in length. The 
cells are straight or slightly curved and often club-shaped. Alternate 
bands of stained and unstained material appear when the cells até 
treated with Gram or methylene blue stains. Metachromatic granules 
may be demonstrated by Neisser's stain. Angular and palisade arrange 
ment of the cells is frequent. On blood agar plates the organism pro- 
duces round, convex colonies about one millimeter in diameter after # 
hours incubation at 37 ^C. There is a slight greening of the medium. 


pus A ~ b ^ н in an 
The colonies are white, opaque, and glistening with an even margin 


г " 5 - : А; dant. 
smooth surface. Growth on unenriched nutrient agar 1$ less abun 
In nutrient broth a granular turbidity and heavy sediment арреаї 7 


pellicle is formed. Gelatin is not liquified. There is no visible growth 
on potato. On Loeffler slants there is moderate colorless growth 
peptonization. There is no change in litmus milk and indo 4 
formed from tryptophane. Nitrite is produced from nitrate 
organism is aerobic. It grows anaerobically in the presence, 


the absence ot carbon dioxide. Esculin and sodium hippurate 


hydrolyzed, but arginine is not. Hydrogen sulfide is not produce a 
bacillus elaborates catalase. Acid but no gas is produced in bro licin 
taining glucose, levulose, maltose, mannose, sucrose, and starch. о], 
may ог may not be fermented. No acid is produced from ad yore 
amygdaline, arabinose, cellobiose, dextrine, dulcitol, erythritol, g^ We 
glycerol, inositol, inulin, lactose, mannitol, raffinose rhamnose, ue p^ 
and xylose. Growth at 37? C. is more luxuriant than at room t {0 
perature. Ammonia is not produced by growth in peptone water 
evidence of toxin production has been obtained. 

The organism is virulent for white mice when injected intraven 
or intraperitoneally. Subcutaneous injection generally result P pot 
localized abscess which drains and heals. The intravenous L.D. Зо od 
20 gm. white mice is approximately 10,000 viable bacilli as eter in 
by plate count. Mice given 200,000 viable bacilli intravenous y UON 
from 3 to 8 days following infection. At autopsy the kidney ted 
multiple abscesses in w hich the diphtheroid bacilli may be dem ows 


pe "n 
The liver frequent) cesses 


in large numbers by smear and culture. с 
ly show abs t 
) , othe 


one or more localized abscesses. The lungs occasional 
Gross abs 
t muscle 


cesses 


large enough to be seen without magnification. 
organs occur occasionally and have been observed in heat 
and joints. r ; 
Tissue from many of the inoculated animals which died of 
histopathologic 
of this 


nebacterium infection was submitted for 
Microscopic examination of representative specimens 


$ r r 1 tations 
ummaries of Docto al Disser 
^ / 


taken during - 
volve nd a few neutrophiles. 
and infiltrated with lymphocytes, monocytes, a 

The kidneys showed sc 
clumps of bacteria 
Spleen showe 


^ y in- 
"ale iat the lung 
. the disease revealed tl چ‎ 
the early — ntaining clumps of b: 
ment consisted of scattered abscesses contai 
1 edulla with 
| in the cortex and шейи a 
sred scesses 1 جب2 ۽‎ 3 
atte red al ! an infleration of lymphocytes 
in the lesions and a 


A e s t I sis i S Of bacte ria 
d scatt t umps ‹ 

] re о оса! necrosis мл h ci } 
a red area I é 


1 the central 
] 'sses around the с 
in the lesions. The liver showed multiple abscesses ls зой: selirt 
s; : à one "ed “5а 
> adrenal c 
vein and an infiltration of monocytes. The Ма ier eects 
area m. và vr orn — — | masses otf bacteria. 
i 1 yntaining la | 
yeas of necrosis in the myocardium contair Hyror gie pen 
| i 1 area site 
Lymph gland involvement consisted of an : водневий oe a 
) - ad ie § 1 
slight edema. When the brain was involved: 
tered large and small 


bacteria and 
t ontaining clumps ot 
abscesses CO é 
i "u 'hiles. 
d with lymphocytes and neutroph 


1 


infiltrate h } is o rani m ponded 
e I t " го: $ res 
Th expe imen al infection of mice w ith this 4 
well to 


Sit t ) I е t e had an in vitro sen- 
vit cu 1 

T with streptc yc ГЇ 
IVity 


r illilitre Twenty 
this uitre. y 
ic or 1 per піці 

9 hi compound of one-half ncrogram [ 

gram 


White mice 
200,000 viable 
Owing the 
Cutaneous]y 


| Е ely 
We approximat 

inoculated intravenously m diti fol- 
were í mmediz T 

à int. { 

= ined by plate cou iven sub- 
bacilli as determined z was given ‹ 
' i | к ^ dru в 
inoculation a single injection of the d М 
in various 
50 mg. 
the Untreated 
ment w 
tomy 


1 . he group 
à; There were no deaths "AN к> ы 
doses, ne А reight. АП thos 
ne ' weight. i 
receiving of streptomycin per kg. of red other similar experi- 
i i "ven days. In апо xd trep- 
Broup were dead in seven iven, the activity of strej 
1 y “re given, 3 

here smaller doses of the drug were Е 

also evident. 

14 mg. 

mg. per kg, survived. 

An attempt was 

Orynebacterium 


Were found to 


Cin was 


Injection of 


r t ez. $, r iving 4 sin le 
i y n of ho e eceivin a : E 
Fift per cent h ‚ receiving 
S 4 еп ї those 
per kg urvived T wenty per cent о 
н " | $ lead in 6 days. 
All ot he control were essa ‘ A TA " 
8 ter t ir nce t strain i I Г-9 of 
lete ипе һе vi ulenc о A i x 
mad to determine жете ж etm pi 
EC r ] s 1001—53 and > B? 
fo hree othe rodents. Ral 1 ae i E эн le 
t rat ras ind E 
i Th ite at was fou t € susce til € 
be immune, I he w hi € 


1 

i i aperi "ally. 
d intravenously or intraperitoneal 
e intrave 


Viable bacil] 


When injecte 


i ly 4,000,000 
ras approximately 4, 
nous L.D.so for 100 gm. rats was appr 
i. At this dose those 
AbSCesses of the 
агре num 


and 


| sltinle 
i hich died showed multiple 
animals wh несі е с 
i | i r -ontainced al 
" "ү "| , ese lesions C І I z 
| lungs, The pus к: th s . piment 
owed t 
Рта also sno 


red ї rs tł ^ intravenous 
rre ll survivo ot he 1 
OoCcurre« in ап 11 


| inc » firs 
ver ] ] s ippeared during he I 
| апе ар t t 
ic li ег and Kiüncy PI 4 


i ls = »sied 
in a als autops 
] enerally not seen in anima 
and were ge alh 
more weeks following infection. 
Persisteg fore 


- з 7$ 
abscesses іп the lung 


А d ls autopsied 
ti 1 have been observed in animals ‚ин 
Ome time and ha о а . it 3 days 
VO f А ' ` 4 became evident about 
{ months atter infection, 'T hey first bec: 
alter inoculation 
tec 


E. E 
1. in diameter distrit 
as small white dots about 2 mm. in « 
uniformly throughout the lun 


o , 
°8 d tt " scesses ї sed " time, 
{ "s 1 eased with ti 
) inflamec The ize of the abscesse inc 


ssn was 
[he adjacent tissue wa 
э. i a 
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consolidation occurred, and lesions often developed with a diameter 

10 mm. Adhesions to the pleura were quite common. Rats autopsie 

4 months following intection showed scar tissue In the lungs where 
had apparently healed. 

The polyarthritis first appeared 2 days following infection and the 
‘oint swellings generally increased to reach a maximum 3 weeks later. 
The tarsus was most frequently involved, but swellings also occuff 
in the carpus and joints of the digits. In some cases the arthrit! 
gradually subsided especially where animals had been infected with s™ 
doses. In others the arthritis persisted and gradually became worse 

. pacillus 


The diphtheroid 


Some joints showed calcification and ankylosis. ‘of 
є after jnoculati¢ 


was isolated in pure culture from such lesions 5 months 


Histopathological studies of tissue trom inoculated rats which - 
of Corynebacterium infection showed that the early lesions in the inte 
organs were quite similar to those found in mice and descri ed pr^" 
However, the mice showed joint lesions only occasionally, whereas 
rats showed a high incidence ot joint involvement. Sections 0} ed 
joints taken during the early or acute stage ot the infection дой, 
moderate edema and proliferation of the capillaries of the joint cap? " 


idosteal surfaces 9 


periostitis and erosion of the periosteum and et a 
n the medu 


and anticular cartilage; and infiltration of monocytes i 
portion of the shaft. Specimens taken later, during the $ 
of the infection, showed abscesses of the soft tissue of the joint : 
the medullary portion of the bone; infiltration of monocytes ; dem 


0 
tr ме са ning 
of the joint capsule, periostitis and osteomyelitis. At the begin" ni 
J p p , anc ) hickening 


the chronic stage of the infection the joints showed a marke t cilage 
articular car ert 


of the joint capsule and partial destruction of 
artilage 


Masses of fibrin, purulent exudate, and bits of bone and € 
seen lying in the joint cavity. first 
A search through the literature on the subjèct revealed that the He 
report of a species related to ours was made by i „м 
isolated a bacillus from a caseous abscess in the lung of à mouse 
had died spontaneously. He named the organism 
tuberculosis murium. It is described in Bergey's Manual ЧЁ wi bf 
name Corynebacterium kutscheri. The next report was publis hich 
Bongert in 1901. This author isolated the organis 
had been inoculated with material from horses dying 9 
He felt his organism was not the same as Kutscher's bacillus an hause 
1927, Holz n 

e whic 


This bacillus yg 
` 1 1 
nebacterium murise? dret 


it Corynethrix pseudotuberculosis murium.. In 
reported isolation of a diphtheroid bacillus from mic 
inoculated with brain emulsion from a rabid dog. 

highly virulent for mice and was named Cory 
It is described in Bergey's Manual under that name- In 1930, taneous 


reported isolation of a pathogenic dip 


htheroid bacillus from su 


EIS Summ 


aries of Doctoral Dissertations 


nodules of Stock mice. He made no reference to the work of Kutscher 
and Bongert and named hi 


m Corynebacterium murium. In 
1931, Fisch]. Koech: and 


sorted isolation of a diphtheroid 
bacillus trom the knee joint of a white mouse from a breeding colony. 
They named the organism Corynebacterium arthritidis muris. 

The de 


Scriptions of the above mentioned diphtheroids were compared, 
Using the Original 


organism of Kutscher as the standa 

culture labeled Corynebacterium kutscheri, obtained from the Amer- 

Ya Type Culture Collection, was studied to help in establishing rela 
tionships, 


of reference. 


From comp 
bacilli describ 
but Probably 
Available, it 


1 


; ve concluded that the 
arisons of all these organisms we have concluded tha e 


1 14 
1 Y j irselves are ite simular, 

ed by Kutscher, Condrea, and ourselves are quite = і 
i - Ns trains are longer 

not identical. Since the first two strains are no long 


ff is not possible to be sure whether or not the described 
i erences are real or due to the lack of similarity ot media and animals 
us s ; and Fischl, Koec 
ed. The bacilli described by Bongert: Holzhausen; and Fischl, Koech, 
and Kussat appe 


pet TE: hee 
ar to have been separate species which have not been 
à “ э tessors 
by other workers. The bacillus isolated by PROGON 
Brow ning, carried by the American Туре < зне өтөгү 
unde a name Corynebacterium kutscheri, is quite different from our 
— X5 and from all th 


e other diphtheroids mentioned. 


байды, applied to human subjects the method used to solate pu 

iphtheroids trom throat cultures of normal mice. Two scrams 

alpha type streptococci were isolated from the arthritic lesions 

t e resulting from intravenous injection of cultures from human 
TOats 


The first or 


"iun anism, designated J.S 
Or elipsoidal c м 


.T., is Gram positive with spherical 


amns, O ч approximately .6 micron in diameter, t J rr 
the colonies жон agar, atter twenty-four hours incubation = 17 e 
9hvex, opa are one millimeter in diameter. ; They are oe ee ite, 
re mitt ng with smooth margin and glistening — I he > yes 
Period on mee by a zone of alpha hemolysis. After t |e same ined эк 

башыны agar the colonies are one-half mill meter in d ameter. 
Urbidity and roth the organism grows luxuriantly producing uniform 


Itmus milk Sy moderate amount of sediment. Gelatin is not liquifiéd: 

: 18 acidified and coagulated. There is no visible growth on 
TEinine and sodium hippurate are hydrolyzed, but esculin is 
M d from peptone. Nitrate is reduced to 


are not formed. The organism is 


18 not produce 


е anaerobic. Acid but no gas is produced in broth 

ning trin, galactose. glucose, lactose, levulose, maltose, man- 

А 

„СІП, starch, sucrose, and 

- * amygdaline 
y aine 

Inositol, шш]; ; 


trehalose. No acid is formed from 
arabinose, cellobiose, dulcitol, erythritol, glycerol, 
9, Mannitol, raffinose, rhamnose, sorbitol, or xylose. The 
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organism tolerates 4 per cent of sodium chloride, but is inhibited by 0 


per cent methylene blue. 

The organism is pathogenic for white mice when injecte 
or intraperitoneally. The intravenous 1.0.50 for twenty gram 
y five million viable organisms as determined by plat 
abscesses OF ' 
and a hig 
{ requently 


d intravenously 
mice 1$ 
approximatel e count 
At this dose the animals which die show multiple 
kidneys, a high incidence ot abscesses in the heart muscle, 
incidence of arthritis. The carpus and tarsus are most 
involved, but arthritis of knee, hip, elbow, and joints of the dig 
frequently. The organism may be ‘solated in pure culture f 
joints during the first few weeks of the infection. The pus in 


x . о ае The я ritis 
produced by this organism has a characteristic orange color. The arth y 
following t 


of the tarsus and carpus is often observable eighteen hours 1 ү an 
ha: ^r et - - : reek 2 
injection. The swelling generally reaches a maximum in one wee all 
gradually subsides thereafter. Arthritis of the hip Joint 1s not gene а 

rsists long 


observable until several weeks after inoculation, but 
than the swellings in most ot the other joints. The injury 
the joints is apparently permanent. 

The organism is pathogenic for white rats. 
hundred gram rats is approximately twenty million viable 01 
determined by plate count. At this dose those animals which d 
the same type and distribution of lesions as was described for the þu- 
mouse. The arthritis in white rats is similar in nature distri 


The L.D.5° for 9 


and 


tion to that described for white mice. „4 of 
Tissue from many of the inoculated mice and rats which diec, 
streptococcus infection was submitted for histopathologica : 
Microscopic examination of representative specimens of this 
revealed that the kidneys were quite uniformly involved and 
multiple abscesses and numerous clumps of streptococci in the glo 
and tubules. Heart lesions were quite common and consisted 0 
tered abscesses containing streptococci in the endocardium а? ‚(фе 
cardium. Some hearts had extensive lesions in the myocardium : 
internal org: 


and spleen., 
[tration of 


apex of the heart. Involvement of the other 
It consisted of small areas ot focal necrosis in the liver , 
lungs, when attacked, showed a slight serous exudate and infi « 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes in the alveoli and moderate hyper of 
involvement consis. guê 


he soft tis 


In the early stage of the infection the joint 
[ate 


blood capillaries of t 


abscesses, edema, and proliferation of : | 
proliferation: 


periostitis ; abscesses Of cartilage and endosteal 
чоп the joints sh | 
1; periostitis ane 

at the metap = ше! 
the joint ^ the 
necrosis 


esses ® 
during the subacute stage ot the infec owed ^ sces one 
soft tissue and muscle with clumps of streptococe 
necrosis. The infections were particularly severe 
the chronic stage there was marked thickening of 
periostitis ; 


destruction of articular cartilage ; marked 
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і sits and 
i ; calcium depo 
i s tissue; ca 
ерірћузі d formation of cartilagenous t 
IPhysis an Р 
infiltratio 


a "ocytes, 
n of polymorphonuclear leucc ) 
е second str 


5 B us 
a f r 8 1 pha type streptococc 

i th iti producing al ha J 

in о a I 

Was d 


i logically, 
1 strain morpho 
H It is similar to the first stra 
i ) 18 $ 
esignated F.J.H. 
and in all but two bioche 


and produces 
not ferment | 
Cultures are 
lating rabbits 
of 1 to 5120, 
F.J.H. 


i renous 
ic an intraver 
renty mice at а 
Strai F.J.H. kill only three out of twenty 
Tain F.]J.H. HE ) 
dose of ty 


s > X f rments lactose 
i 9.7 ferment г 

i | actions. Strain J.S. - e ^ 1 I. оез 

"mical reac - н “ | à J. ! 

i ] a 1 'oagulation in litmus = we т, The d E 
acic nd coz es no change in litmus ss k Й as жы 
~ . causes + s | 
actose and vs T ally An antis ur = ‹ У чь 
iff t ser сапу. гып — н n en > y n u 
+ t tra эң |. 5 T ag glutinate S that org м sm E ' t - 
wi Ion OL. { ~ ^ 03 аг: ‘ 

| : vens is rum has a titre of I t 2 а 1 "e 2d 
The same antise 0 x е à 
The org inisms also differ ın VIT ulence or mice rats 
ge E 5 ais 


f ain 
Ti lose of str 
i The same c rere 
| | The а, ] distributior 
, | еси d arance and с 
m мо hundred million кровей. Theappentel 
۰ р. kills all the mice so е; s 
of joint les 


scesses in 
^ abscesses 

i rever, the 2 

i is similar for both strains. How 

1008 is simila 

eart muscle 


Strain F.].H. 
4nd mice and p 


ca ed by 
enerally not caus 
sa jit e for both rats 
“oh produced by stra is of lower por s 
a : fain is « er- ry nds 
Ihe second strai аа 
inly the jc 

s lesi mainly in 

roduces lesions 


THE METABOLISM AND PHARMACOLOGICAL ACTIONS 
OF LITHIUM 


by JACK LONDON RADOMSKI* 


Early in 1948 a preparation consisting essentially 
solution of lithium chloride was marketed as à salt substitute. 
lithium chloride tastes very similar to sodium chloride in contrast t9 


unpleasant metallic taste 01 potassium chloride, the chief cc à 
most current salt substitutes, this preparation achieved immediate po 
ion availa 


Because of an almost complete lack of information : 
and toxicology of the Jithium 
c effects arising from the ad lt 


larity. 
the literature on the pharmacology 
concern about the possibility of toxi 
use of this preparation led to the initiation of this investigation. 
objectives 01 this study were to determine’ the toxicity of lithium salts 
under different dietary conditions, to study the manner in which йш 


produces its toxic effects, and to determine its metabolic fate n 


animal body. ‘ne 
The determinations 01 lithium, sodium, and potassium in blood, i 
and tissue were carried out on à Beckman flame photometer. wr 
discussion of the techniques involved in the successful operation 0 Íe 


instrument is included. Further, new and simplified methods 0F 


tion of the instrument and particularly for compensation for 


interference effect of sodium and potassium are described. rats 
'The acute and subacute toxicity of lithium chloride to dogs and 
and the effect of the sodium content of the diet on the toxic! 

determined. It was found that lithium is decidedly more toxic 


on a low sodium diet than on à normal diet. On a low sc 


death was obtained regularly at oral doses of 
administered daily (except Sunday ). These doses were un 
toxic to dogs on à normal diet. Feeding lithium chloride t9 rats , this 
porated into both a normal and a low sodium diet revealet e min” 
species is also markedly more susceptible to the effects of lithium ® 


istration on a low sodium diet. a 
hese animals were Ч© age 


The symptoms Of intoxication observed in t 


lethargy, salivation, bloody stools, anorexia, + 
ematiation, coma, and death. These symptoms we 
in animals on a low salt diet and on a normal diet. 
To determine the mechanism by which lithium proc 
in animals on à low salt diet, groups of 
doses of 50 and 20 mg. per kg. of lithium chl 
of potassium chloride. The blood and urine chemistry 9 


luces its toxic Vr 


jnistere 
dogs were administ ig: 


oride and 88 mg Pe gals 
( these ۴ 


* B.S. 1943, University of Wisconsin ; Ph.D. conferred May 31, 1950. 
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was compared 


is in- 
ked diuresis, ma 
А ibited a marked di 
th 1 y receiving lithium chloride exhibited , 
xin OES) receiving тзг 1 of he dogs receiving 
tained a markedly higher leve the controls or t x S Output 
ч : un the ; » urine outpu 
assium excretion than ed death the и 
level of potassium exc m mals approached de рари 
Potassium chloride. As the snum hile marked increase in 
Y onm whue mi i 
fell off and approached oliguria, 
sium and blood 
level had 
Values, 


ras f id that 
lie It was four 

$ г salt diet. 

} logs on low s 

with control Gog 


reti ind somewhat lower 
< X etion and $ 
odium exci I 


1. The serum sodium 

rogen were found. The below normal 

Кыны гар but usually тее approached, 

Ty n) мга dogs showed, v ег ойра levels 

vs tQ Eq. per liter, se = dö wild 
Ser assi levels of 8 to 12 m Е levels of 4 t 

of ац cos per liter, and serum — 2 iE 

Per liter, Calculation of the sodium — balance throughout the 

the dogs receiving lithium were in negati 


- C ly sodium. 
. 2 of their bod; 
experiment and lost a very substantial portion 
Blood level and 


»s 
i med on dogs 
i СУ P e s at a daily 
, idies - : тише ; айй 
excretory studi й 

Maintained оп a normal diet. Death was obtai 
* € 


i hese dogs were 
TI sults obtained with thes 
Osage of 100 mg. per kg. The re 
Similar to the E 


9n a low salt : -aused 
E dis ne c 
ability to cons ‘dpoint of the survival tir 

very marked at approximately the midpoin 

а loss o 


salt diet. 
( dogs on low s 

f bod lium comparable to that of dog 

Ody sodiu ат; 

al rises of 
nitrogen w 


Were usual] 


-eiving 50 and 
РР jogs receiving 
"nv dogs 
The results of the blood studies on wo ae 
< А s м ” normal. 
20 mg. per kg. of lithium chloride were all ne 
у *ctrocar 
ME toxic do 
min 


t lithium 
es of lithiu 
е rer doses о 1 
1 btained on dogs receiving "i^ Thé same ‘in: 
5 ts obtaine - ^ cisti | s 
li " Di sis was obtained in all 
diet. lures 2 


ery : р е 
е sod ) N n i which becam 
r 0 nati л anorexia 
i i 1c mbi запоп v ith a 
TV socium 1 1 


S S I ein 
1 1 non-prot 
i 2 оос 
à lith im and potassium, and t 
‘ serum 1i 1ur р 


ium levels 
z serum sodiu 
found ur. Abnormally low se 
ere found to occur. / 
y but not always found. 


i eceiv- 
: animals r 
я ] in all the : ч n 
: ic changes were obtained i Lodi dide 
diographic changes we Db е per fons 
кыр "lithium chloride. These became nd were: increased 
S : Р : 
of lithium poisoning. The changes е? of P-waves, 
| i і ат: Р - 
ave amplitud and T-wave inversion, pest a ] bizarre biphasic 
eg Ae 3c ^x, anc 4 
S plex, r 
RS Widening, disorganization of the QRS v» P АШ. йыга "have һееп 
жолы immediately Preceding cardiac ct ig the — 
a ? : "haracteristic bu The 
Teported и : as being charac ; : PET ау 
Tature as À E \ 
i abnormalities associated with жн = erum potassium ‘in 
$ 3 3 эз җе лы ' 
obtained were correlated with the leve ; chloride to yield a 
^ E а f enough lithium c . erii ver d 
X Further, шјесноа огге ч sually found in 
d level of 4 to 5 mEq. per liter, the сї” a this nature. It was 
ithi isoni : sine ‘es alities of this е wies 
i Poisoning, did not produce abnorm uti uibs in t - 
+ rti ses eath i ч 
wttefore Concluded that one of the impor! фо candiotati:: levels 
minal lithium Poisoning is the accumulation o 
Potassium, 


istological 
erate 


al stages 
W 


i to 
: wed a slight 
Study of the tissues of these animals nin dicha e 
*Eree of kidney damage. Usually the dam: 


to the dista 
parts of the 
e were usually nor 
and the control 


tubul 


lithium 


ticularly of the zona 


The Georg 


1 convoluted tubul 


The apparent volume 


monkey atter à single intravenous 
iat lithium is 


was 


found 


approaching 


These results are in agr 
tissues of ed with 


the most part, 
Furthermore, 


analyzed. 


liter of th 
agreement wit 
Reports in the literature 


in 


dogs poison 


mal. 
dogs on low sal 
glomerulosa. 

of distribut 
injection hav 


these animals th 


the total body water in 


are excreted in the feces. 


ing lithium 


lithium. 
of lithium chloride 
retained in the body was 
onstrate 


excreted 


Couple 


that subacute doses 


almost entirely in the urine. 


chloride revealed 
] with the fact that ir 
ally all tł 


recovered from the u 


Further experiments 


illuminate the 
It has been 
of conservin 
reduced 
of dehydration, 
these effects are also associated 


exerts its toxic 
If this be the case, 


that 


of adrenal cortical hormones. 


cortical extract and/or 
rsal of these 


adrenal 
should proa 
was tested, f 
had developed the 
poisoning. A second 


perhaps lithium 


lithium 


adre 


eement wit 
lithium ch 
lithium was evenly distribute 
of the lithiu 
of these tissues r 
ter of water 


virtu? 


were 


mechanism by which lithiu 


calculation 


e estimated water content 
h the lithium concentration per li 
indicated that substanti 
Analyses ot the 
the presence 
л the dogs rece 


carried 


demonstrated that lithium 


g sodium in the prese 


ability to excrete potassium. 


| 


nal cortical ext 


uce 


hype rkalemia, 


a dramatic reve 


irst by administering lar 


lithium chloride on low 


istration. 


adre 


tion 


or 


the 


The 
untreated dogs rec 
In neither experiment 


nal hormones noted 


development 


pattern 


eiving this 
was 


ract were given t« 
salt diet from t 


development 9! toxic 
dose of lithiur 


any change 
in the pathologic 


of the usua 


e Washington U 


e, the collecting tu 


distal looped tubules. The glomeruli 


The adrenals of both anim 


t diet show 
ion of lithium ir 


jetermined- 


h the results of 


m concentr t 


of insignif 


E‏ 2 اج 
ле administered hium that‏ 


of lithium 


a sodium deficiency an 


Terminally 


nce of 


hyponatremia, 
with adrenal insufficiency, 
inhibiting the 

the administra" 


desoxycortico 


ge dos 
of electrolyte 


experiment 
> dogs rec 


tions 
Р Jissertati 

5 0] Doctoral I 
Summaries 0} 


а to be the 
x seemed 
Iministration 
TI lv effect of DOCA adn 
tration, The only efte 


1 i time. 
Shortening of the survival 


"atures 
One of the most striking fea 
is the extent to which 


The 


On 


logs 
ration to dog 
101111151 It diet 
ba" bv a low salt 
latic 
mulati 
"i accum 
i 5 nf 
administration of so : 
à normal diet 
SIX weeks, 


hloride daily to dogs 
cnio | 


1 ‹ to 
hium in two 
ithiun 
mulation o ith 
'd marked a 
produced 
i 


= € € € € € n- 
u ad 
t t ICT 
V tt a I 
tns 
It was S1 rested t ғ ғ 


lithium 
ral time of lit 
he survival t ers 
i I A pears to shorten the و‎ 
istration of IOC, appea ail th 
Poisoned anim; It seemed reasonal à 

soned ani 
on low 


lesoxv- 
unts ofr des 
| тре amoun 
xcrete abnormally larg 
t € ( 
sodium diet must 
Corticoste rone, 


heir body 
ieir г 

, ion of U 

rkable conservati 

he remarkabi 

to achieve the r 
Sodium whic 


. th logical 
pported by the — ы ч 
h they do. This the obi and the rn 
evidence Of adrenal cortical пу стеб Therefore, the i 
lymphopenia in lithium poisoned an 
Ww 


as evolved that the necessity of conse: 
diet results in 
Which 
kidney 


1 secretion of 

an increased secr адай 
i »ased re: 

is responsible for the increase 

and the 


this hypothesis, 
and give n 


and 


levels 
trum level 
accumulation of toxic se к, 
с 
50 mg. ре 
log was placed on $ 
a aog 


aro A ne 
5 s ot )OC A. A I 

1 е d: uly injec tions of ] 

а POSitive 


yal. Further 
> obtained in this an mal. ч ting 
lithium balance — vv ۳ um and died Е yning. 
the animal accumulated a toxic level of wey um nal lithium knee ti at 
the typica] biochemical manifestat Pus ive, the suggestion is s ^ i >й sed 
While these results are not yet con “he responsible for the in ins 
hyper. activity of adrenal cortex may p ана ets to the tox 
et ne Ptibility Of animals on sodium restrict 
9f lithium. mpairment by ^ - 
"valuation of the extent of the fun же t was carried out on r hia 
9f the Phenolsulfonphth ilein excretion ns e in the excretion of a 
i А " ecreas - : renal 
Intoxica ated dogs, It was found t . ue of thn our a s ” 
Чуе Was dete table considerably before : : hine terminus, the e i 
diffic u lty, In Severely poisoned ogs ap с ; - y ' I hus . 
tion of Phenolsulfonphd dein was very , : yo tion oi 
Appears that the Primary site of action 
toxic effe 


A t£ much 
Га бен Inde el 

г п W о 

ie renal tubule. In vie 

of the body sodium 


1 nd the 
| nimals, and 
in lithium poisoned anii E 
and water А щ a =" ч ot poisoning l 
| a z f a 
Clinica] appearance of a dog in the t i a: MEE 
] llapse w ; mter 
Ppeared likely that circu story lapse : 2m 
tance 
l u t ition 
9t these animals, To rile ut i Sb. qued 
Mechanism, Several dogs in the terminal st: 
еге ntr 


administered 


isotoni 
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yas сой” 


prolong the survival time. However, if lithium administration v 


tinued, the animals still died of typical renal failure. 

From the toxicological points of view, the results of this inv 
hv the ad libitum usage of lithium chloride 
administered, 


estigation 
had occa- 
20 mg 
low salt 


readily explain w 
sional toxic results. The lowest level of lithium 
per kg. per day produced death in 12 to 20 weeks to dogs on 
diet. This figure translated to a 70 kg. man would be equi 


; i ` . : о 
the ingestion of but 1.4 gm. рег day. Considering the usual evel 
sodium chloride ingestion by man, it is easy to see how amounts 

а large 


r could be ingested. Furthermore, 
proportion of patients who are placed on low salt diet and а $ 1 
stitute prescribed already have impaired kidney function whic 
undoubtedly favor the increased accumulation of lithium and 


lithium chloride of this orde 


their kidneys more susceptible to the effects of this poison. 
make obvious the unsuitability of lithium compounds as $a 

It is felt that the history of the use of lithium chloride a$ 2 for 
substitute points up the dangers inherent in releasing à $ s 
use on the basis of clinical trials alone without А 
of its pharmacology and toxicology which can only be obtaine 
extensive animal experimentation. 


a thorough 


UNITED STATES PLANT EXPLORERS IN Sí DUTH AMERICA 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

by WAYNE DAVID RASMUSSEN * 
Коатн AMERICAN PLANT EXPLORERS IN SOUTH AMERICA Prior TO 1800 
Prior to 


i rN Americans 
1800, there was little plant exploration by North A 
in South 


* 1 E 

2 anical exploration ог 
America. The persons interested in botanical rey ва 
e сө 1 ir attention to the unexplore 
In Securing new plants naturally turned their attention 
N 


i i : Nevertheless, there 
worth American continent immediately at hand. 
Was a certain ; 


} : 
the Irish pot 
merica, 


inoc acco 

amount of indirect contact. For кош 3 а 

ato, and long-staple cotton, all of which mettant slants 

Were introduced into the English colonies, as werde inte 

importance. Some of the European n > z into North 
America by the Spaniards also found their way to l 


Of lesser 
Spanish 

merica, 4 1 on 

The Outstanding systematic effort to introduce W - — er dd 
tral and South American plants into the English colonies = "The trustees 
1732 to 1738 by the trustees of the colony of M > tect slants 
hired first William Houstoun and then Robert Millar a us of sums 
for the Public Garden in Savannah. In spite of the sm x aes 
and disease (to which Houstoun succumbed), the lack ої v. а Vera 
portation, and the obstructions offered by the Spanish ын» : m 
.TUZ, many seeds and plant specimens were collected. However, 


Ing of lasting value to 


he Public 
i yas h ublic 
Georgian agriculture was sent to the 

arden 


"Ts ; itions was that the 
1 + The most important result of the —— ER Physic 
Н hil iller of the 2186? уз 
Pant Specimens and seeds sent to Philip Miller of d» Dictionart end 
“arden were described in his Gardener’s and Botanist's - 
w a à 
“re distributed to European scholars. 


3 "RANSITION 
SAMUEL LATHAM MITCHILL AND A PERIOD or TRA с 
‘he fi 5 i f transition for 
1 The first part of the nineteenth century was a period of tra ames 
. " >а. p 
ant exploration by United States citizens in South Americ 
arke b : 


‘entific i : interest in 
iier! X. the beginnings of a true scientific interest: an i Malen 
re botany and an interest in more widespread experim T: 

: 5 іса This interest w 
au Seeds and plants from South America. This p — 
канау а minor phase of the stirrings of intellectual abe a 
d Кешеп that was marked by the establishment of scientific socie 
"Clentific ricultural journals. 
ht any Persons took an 
Perhaps the tra 


—Stham Mitchill ( 


Ps 1937, Mo 


* Conferred Ma 


and ag 


active part in bringing about these gem 
i i activities Samue 

nsition is best epitomized in the activities of 

17604-1831). 


He was interested in agriculture, botany, 


mtana State University; A.M. 1 


озо, The George Washington University; 
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paleontology, and zoology and 
of these fields 


s of his day an 


chemistry, geology, medicine, mineralogy, 
made contributions to the advancement of each one 
Mitchill was a member of most of the learned societie 
was a moving spirit in the founding of many. 


Mitchill made two outstanding contributions towards arousing Intel 
1813, he deliv- 


on writings 


erest 


in plant exploration in South America. On December 6, 


ered an address before the New York Historical Society in 
illustrating the botanical history of North and South America. Then nt 
emy Robinson as agen 


1817, Mitchill was instrumental in appointing Jer 
of the New York Lyceum of Natural History and the Medical Repos" 
tory in South America to facilitate the interchange of information 
between scientists of the two continents. 
Robinson had been appointed an agent of the ч 
although his appointment was revoked, he left for South America ".. 
in 1817. He spent a short time in Buenos Aires, several months к 
Peru, and over three years in Chile. Although his work for ee 
was subordinate to other activities, he did initiate corres = pe 
Mitchill and several South American scientists, most of whom bad y 
interest in plant life. Robinson, who was interested if 
collected seeds of unusual, medicinal, crop, and garden pla 


them to Mitchill. The most important result of this wor 
л scientis 


nd, 
State De artment, 9 
tate Dep > late 


nts an 


publication of several articles about and by Peruviar 
Medical Repository trom 1820 to 1822. Since the Repository 


general scientific rather than a purely medical journal, 


reached most scientists in the United States. ; South 


soe Sats ited : : 
In general, Mitchill's contributions to plant exploration . m 
i i e H * Eu - $ 
America should not be overestimated. Mitchill did tyPHy ni Jone 
here was muc to 

yi 


tion in science and his work indicated that t 
to be made 


in the field; more concrete accomplishments were 
specialists. 


"^ . ~ › 318 

[HE SOUTH AMERICAN COMMISSION, 1817-181 

"T ` . ` „24 . > i t 

The South American Commission, appointed by Presiden yilliam 
5 а „> revels 

was a diplomatic rather than a scientific mission. m capable 


Ww . е was 4 
Baldwin, the naval surgeon accompanying the commission, er reas 


е x " ; Ip ite ; 
botanist and made extensive collections of plants within lim in gh 
i ia №. s E ec : 

One of the commissioners, l'heodorick Bland, was interest entin? 


‘culture in 
ricultt [aryl 


culture, and his report contained comments оп a£ { 
Chile into ^ 


and Chile. Bland introduced club wheat from 
and neighboring states. 
After their return from South America 


submitted separate reports to the President S1 , 
те reprinted ir 


many letters 


"d 
in 1818, the commis, 
nce no two could 4% a in 

whole oF р he 
1 - 


written 


a joint statement. These accounts we 
several contemporary newspapers, and 
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commissione rs, Brackenridge 
mission 


Baldwin, and 
iso appeared in periodicals. Br rackenridge published a two- 


account of the 
With notes on 


hers accompanying the 


volume mission, and Baldwin published a scientific paper 
a few of the plants he had collected. 
The most important 


rtant 
Political 


result of the mission so far as its diplomatic and 
1 


aspects were concerned was the increased interest aroused 
regarding South America 
tific results, 
Colle 


and its struggle for independence. The scien- 
at least in the long run, were more ortant. 


C f а po 1 
tion of plant specimens was available for study in the 
atural Sci 


lences of Philadel 


h s notes were Of assistance to con 


ten H , ї . = . . " 
porary botanists, and his work aroused scientific interest in South 

Americ: ‹ à ais 
rican plants, Although the club wheat ported by Bland did not 


есоте 4 ^ 
ik me a permanent crop 
awakening 
th 


in the eastern nited States, it assisted in 


interest in importing improved varieties of plants, an interest 
at was eva d - Е 
as eventually to mean much to American agriculture. 


Гнв INTRODUCTION OF SEEDS AND PLANTS FROM SOUTH AMERICA, 
1818-1562 
The introd 


a luction of South American seeds and plants, which was both 
< Fest f k Lu 
th ilt of and a stimulus to nt exploration, was carried on during 
€ pe Qo М : „_ до 
Period 1818 to 1862 by governmental agencies and private indi- 
Viduals g 


as well 


! 
w ith the 


by major exped itions. Governmental activity began 


consular issuance of directives, the first dated March 26, 1819, to 

and plants ba naval officers abroad, urging them to send valuable seeds 

imited, ш ack to the U 5% States. Results from these directives were 

and ia Part because there was no official responsible for receiving 

enry | oe such plants. This task was vol intarily assumed by 

арргорга llsworth, Commissioner of Patents, in 1836. As a result, 
ations were 


1862, made for collecting and distributing seed, and, in 
through Р . 


of A. à combination of this and other factors, the Department 
Ag iculture ^ i ^ o 6 1 he Poss 
€ ce Was created. Much of the seed distributed by the Patent 
№: Nae 
Y exc] 8 procured through commercial channels. Some was obtained 
Change 5 
and se ange with various countries, including several in South Americ: 
Me чү; a ч 
Mats 3 Was contributed by travelers and by naval officers and dipl 
ats star | 
atent ay abroad. Only one special mission was sent by the 
56-18 fice to South America to secure seeds and cuttings: that of 
57 а b 
Coast of ¢ charged with obt: uning sugar cane cuttings from the northern 
; 9! South Ame rice 
aval of " 
fic Е A ` . 

t on] ‘acers diplomats, and travelers in South America sent seeds 
y d г 
Journals to the Patent Office but also to friends, editors of agricultural 

H 8, 3 . > Е в А 
licity agricultura] societies, and seed firms. Such activities 
Soure Riven them aroused local interest in South erica as 
Ў ot profitable 


new 
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mentioned as introductions which have been of considerable importance 
to American agriculture. Other crops, such as arracacha, quinoa, and yer 
maté, have never been widely grown in this country. Nevertheless f T 
exchange of plants and seeds was one form of cultural exchange that 
reached many persons who were reached by few of the other aspects 
of inter-American relations. 


Tue UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


1838-1839 


Jeremiah N. Reynolds and authorized by Congress in 1836, left y^ 
United States on August 10, 1838, under the command of Licuten2 
Charles Wilkes, to make scientific explorations of the Pacific 
tain other areas. "Three of the civilian scientists acc 
expedition were concerned with plant collecting: Charles 


William Rich, and William D. Brackenridge. edi 
During the last part of 1838 and the first half of 1839, the e 
tion made stops in Rio de Janeiro, Patagonia, the Strait 0 Mag a 
obser 


Valparaiso, and Callao. Plants and seeds were collected, an ts 
hese po^" 


tions of the flora and agriculture were made at each of the 
Valpar? 


while a few trips inland were made from Rio de Janeiro, 
and Callao, yk t? 
The plants and seeds collected in South America Were bes 
the United States from Rio de Janeiro and from Callao. 
been sent to à ack- 
842, William +. ht oF 
] seeds broug 


plants and seeds ip this group appear to have 


gardener. Upon the return of the expedition in 1 
enridge was placed in charge of the living plants anc 
sent back by the expedition. As the plants increased and y 
added from other sources, plants and seeds were made : 
nat continued 19 rate 


nite 


tribution by members of Congress, a custom d А 
for the Ur 


years. This collection also formed the basis 


10,000. species were , were 


. ~ 1°: c tually 
preparing the botanical reports of the expedition, and even ud us 


deposited in the Smithsonian Institution, 


of the Smithsonian’s National Museum herbarium. 4 ished 
„re publishe™ gid 


ties, three volumes on the botany ot the expedition We 


The United States Exploring Expedition, 
much to promote scientific study and exploration. 
can cultural relations, |; 
circulation, oF com 
and offered varied 


unappreciate 


measurable effect on inter-Ameri 
volume. of Wilkes' Narrative, which had a large 
the work of the expedition in South America 
ments on South American life and institutions. 
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NAVAL EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 1849-1860 


From 1849 to 1860, the United States Navy sponsored three major 


expeditions to South America which carried on some plant exploration 
and colle 


J. M. G 


tions in 


ction work. The expedition under the direction of Lieutenant 
illiss was charged primarily with making astronomical observa- 
Chile; that under Lieutenant William L. Herndon with explor- 
ing the Amazon River; and that under Lieutenant Thomas J. Page with 
exploring the La Plata ben 

The United 

emisphere, un 
nged to collect a few botanical specimens, but he was more 


iv * am | Ал 
Ing seeds and plants. A lively exchange was esta 


illiam D. Brac 


States Naval Astronomical Expedition to the Southern 
ч ч E P афар 
der Gilliss, was in Chile from 1849 to 1852. Gilliss man- 


interested in 


ned between 


i С 
cenri i - f the 7 nt greenhouse in 
Washi kenridge, in charge or the government grec ) " 
- Eton, and friends of Gilliss in Chile. After Gilliss returned to 
Q ashington, he regularly sent books, including the Patent Office reports 
on 


agriculture, to ( 
annua] exc 


tution. 


‘hile and finally arranged for Chile to join in the 
hange of scientific volumes sponsored by the Smithsonian Insti- 
etween Шз perhaps did more to in 1 MINIS den 
One he u RII workers in the United States and Chile than ar her 
qu during the nineteenth century. 


tiate lasting cultural exchanges 


alley of the Amazon was explored by Lieutenant Willi 
Siege and Lieutenant Lardner Gibbon from 1851 to 1552. 
d "n had been inspired by Matthew For 

Mazon valley 


t 


aine Maury, w! 


nd as a possible new area of settlement for Neg 
“cit white owners of the Un ted States. The reports made by 
ern 4 at Jiu eee 7 
don and Gibbon, however, tempered this enthusiasm. Both Her: 


on and Gil 


Seeds, , 1 bbon brought back small collections of botanical انو‎ 
tained E" living plants. 'The published reports of the expedition e 

il unusually full accounts of the agriculture of the re visited. 
tidy ag s urgings and the reports by Herndon and Gil or r eit 
he Rot in the United States in the possibility of Br zil opening 
Picious UC River to free international gation, Brazil Was sus- 

Veet the interest of the U 's and did not open the river 
nti] i ti 


after the Civil War. 


Xtensive of the explorations sponsored by the Navy during 
Je period was c arried out under the leadership of Lieutenant Thomas 
€Tson Pp. T" . M 4 a 
Ton . Page in the La Plata river system from 1853 to 1856 and 
n 5 ) 
n 1859 to 1860. 


-° 
, 
A 


‘rom r&<2 nnt 

Panie - From 1853 unt 
Сем by Edward EL P 
Species of | 


the expedition was accom- 


almer and Page collected about five hun 


of the Smith lants which were deposited in the nore Наги 

Ma Quarrel fone Institution. While in E araguay, Page абе 

López dice tween the United States consul, Edward A. Hopkins, and 
› Gictator of Paraguay. 


: , iis" 
Subsequently, the Water Witch, Page's 
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ship, was fired upon by a Paraguayan battery. 
settled peacefully with the aid of a United States fleet. Page P" 
an account of his explorations which was popular enough to © 
two editions and several printings. d 
The reports of all three expeditions were widely circulated and serve к 
to draw public attention to South America, while the natural history 
collections added to our store ot knowledge regarding the continent: 
The reports stood for some years as the most complete availa 
areas that they covered. 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS OF INDIVIDUALS AND LEARNED [wsTiTUTION® 
1852-1877 
1852 and 1877 


Non-governmental scientific explorations between 
resulted in collections of plants from Colombia, Venezuela, anc 
several worthwhile accounts of travels, and the introduction ot» ls 
of students to scientific work in South America. The period was 2 
marked by the participation of several scientists in more 
expedition. 

Isaac Farwell Holton, a professor of natural science, 
in Colombia from August 1852 to May 1854. After his re 
United States, he published a volume on his travels, New ^olom- 
Twenty Months in the Andes, which contained observations OP y have 
bian vegetation and agriculture and which, from its tone, * 
promoted a sympathetic understanding of the Colombian P 
United States. ustus 

From 1854 to 1858, except for one visit to the United States, A خا‎ 
Fendler, an able professional plant collector, was collecting in ۷ wr 
His specimens were important additions to the herbariums , 


them. sist- 
Louis Agassiz, who was in Brazil with a group f : y : 
ants from April 1865 until June 1866, while not primarily атаб" 
in plants, made а collection of palms for the Museum 07; p on 
Zoology of Harvard University. He collaborated with ph “good 
deservedly popular volume, 4 Journey in Brazil. 
will ambassador,” has been credited with influencing the 


А : : aviation. 
ernment to open the Amazon River to international navigat! n red #0 
m" age à „м“ ` оп е 
The Lyceum ot Natural History of Williams € ollege $i Orton 
expedition to South America under the leadership of Jame wt 


1867. Five students accompanied the expedition. The mem к> " Rio 
divided into two sections, one proceeding across Venezuela O 
Negro and the Amazon, the other crossing the continent from n 
to Pará. Both sections collected plants, some of which, at, yer to 
identified by Dr. Asa Gray. Orton described the trip from Guay” es te 
Andes and the Amazon; 


Pará in a volume entiled The 
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Н не of South America. Two of the Williams College students, 
і. M. Myers and P. V. N. Myers, described the trip from Venezuela 
to " R : n "ue 

*a Amazon in Life and Nature under the Tropics. Orton made two 
Subse S d SC J e 
sequent trips to South America. He died on September 25, 1877, 


while crossing I 


E ing Expedition of 1870, sometimes referred to as 
е lorg: an Expedition, was headed by Charles Frederic Hartt, a 


e | - ‚| 
geologist who had accompanied Agassiz to Brazil, and Albert Nelson 
rentiss, 


sake Titicaca during his third expedition. 


Cornell E 


botanist. 'The two professors succeeded in collecting many 


Specimens tor the University Museum and for class use and gave their 
"saw Students practical field experience. Four of the students later 
“Came Naturalists of note, and two spent considerable time in South 
„merica, Hartt, like Orton, made additional trips to South America and 
"wg in Rio de Janeiro while head of a commission appointed to carry 


а geological survey of Brazil. 


ExPLoRATIONS BY INDIVIDUAL SCIENTISTS, 1885—1899 


exploration ] 


during the last decade and a half of the nineteenth 


tra; was marked by a number of important expeditions led by 
aine : : ; 
pla ed Scientists and by the organization of a systematic program for 
ant : et 
t and seed introduction. The work of Henry Hurd Rusby was of 
Particular 


importance since it led indirectly to the formulation of a 
program by N. L. 


ern S Britton for cooperative botanical exploration in north- 
outh America. 


le lower O Rusby collected i n Bolivia from 1885 to роб" 
razil fro rinoco in 1896, in € olombia during 1917, and in Bolivie and 
hese e 1921 to 1922. He made important collections on each of 
Can NL os and published many articles and books on South Amer- 
A young and on his travels. AS here | 
one the 8 naval officer, William E. Safford, collected at various points 
olumbi м ww American coast from 1886 to 1887 and served as Word S 
1892 Afte Xposition commissioner to Peru 1 drew upo from 1891 to 
Rations he he resigned from the navy Safford drew upon the investi- 
cthnobotany a made at those times in developing basic studies on the 
The =з of the anc tent inhabitants of South America. Bi ' 
Were i inspir z ations of I homas Morong in Paraguay from 1888 to 1890 
Was Very *d by Rusby’s earlier work in Bolivia. Morong’s expedition 
Plants, Successful, and he brought ba k an important collection of 
ected „ ike Rusby he pi li articles on the plants he col- 
T and on his travels. 
Ween rig O University sponsored three expeditions to Patagonia 
99 and 1899, all 


expedi under the leadership of J. B. Hatcher. While 

ec a : x : 
Hat tcher tions were concerned primarily with paleontology and 
of South made plant collections tha 
Җ le >. . 
Th. Patagonia. 


1 
ecology, 
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A notable collection of Colombian plants was made at the turn of 


the century by Herbert Huntington Smith, assisted, especially with t P 
fungi, by Charles F. Baker. While no publications of general interes 


е‏ “+ ! چ 
resulted from the work, Smith’s collection was a notable addition 0 th‏ 
herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden and was of value‏ 
research workers.‏ 

ICA; 


Tue INTRODUCTION OF SEEDS AND PLANTS FROM SOUTH AMER 
1862-1900 


Plant and seed introductions by individual travelers and by 
and farm periodical editors during the last part of the century f 
receive the publicity that such activities had received in the previous hal 7 
century. While many novelties were brought in, по important intro 
ductions adding noticeably to the agricultural wealth of the country 


were made by individuals. 
The Department of Agriculture, established by an act 


of May 15, 1862, undertook a larger share of the activity. ie 
1 1900, carr! 


Saunders, who served in the Department from 1862 unti 
hroughout 


on some work in introducing new seeds and plants t 
period. This permitted a continuing effort although 
missioners and Secretaries of Agriculture came and went. 
Commissioners and Secretaries, however, were interested in 
from December $i 7. 


Horace Capron, Commissioner of Agriculture w 
hanges 


to July 31, 1871, inaugurated a system of agricultural exc 
foreign countries that was of importance both because 9 
exchanged and because the exchange was a new effort in the p 
international coopefation. After a few years, the exchanges a fr 
matter of routine. Considerable effort was expended by tt Dep 


ment in introducing and attempting to establish the culture r 
The most impo 


tropical crops as cinchona, rubber, and yerba maté. 
from 


single introduction during the period was the navel orange 
Brazil. 

The closing years of the century witnessed 
ernmental work of introducing seeds and plants. A group 0 s Wilson 
botanists, with the support of Secretary of Agriculture 
developed a new aggressive approach to the problem whic Intro 
establishment in 1898 of the Section of Foreign Seed » 
duction. The Section was established to undert 
tions through experts sent out from the Department. А 
the establishment of new plant industries, the discovery and ^ 
of new varieties of plants already in cultivation, ¢ р 
species for breeding purposes. The establishment О 


an even greater institutionalization of plant 
marked the final culmination in a large-scale 
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Work that for eighty years had been carried on largely by sporadic indi- 
Vidual enterprise. 
THE Century IN RETROSPECT AND A New PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


The Nineteenth century saw plant collecting in South America by 
United States i 
its beg 


plant explorers develop from minor indivi 


inning into major endeavors with its end. The work during the 
Century Was dependent upon the interest and initi: 
Scientists and travelers. Much was accomplished, and much remained 
to be done, The discoveries of the twentieth century, however, were to 
Je made for the 
in the fie] 
teenth 


ive of individual 


most part by careful and planned cooperative work both 
d and in the laboratory. The transition between the nine- 


and twentieth centuries, in so far as it concerned plant collecting 
In South America, 


was particularly marked by the establishment of the 
ection of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction of the Department of 


Ericulture in 1898 and by the formulation in 1918 of a plan by several 
earned 


institutions for the cooperative botanical exploration of the 
northern part of South America. 0 

‚ 16 activities of the plant explorers, brought to public attention by 
their Collections, the introduction of new seeds and plants, and books 
and articles 
and agriculture and to promote better inter-American relations. Sev- 
ега] of the explorers did much to promote the exchange of ideas as well 
as plant materials with South American scientists. "Through establish- 
ng these eXchanges and making South America better known to many 
Persons jn the United States, the plant collectors provided some of the 
E knowledge that is essential to mutual friendship and understand- 

8 in the Americas and demonstrated in a practical way that citizens of 
* two continents could be of assistance to each other. 


on their travels and work, served both to advance science 


TO PRO- 
ISPOSI- 


STUDIES ON THE BINDING OF BARBITURATES 
TEINS AND ITS POSSIBLE RELATION TO THEIR D 
TION AND ACTION IN ANIMALS 
by LEO ROBERT GOLDBAUM * 


[NTRODUCTION 
: i Й ¢ dru 
Pharmacology, today, is rapidly approaching the problem o! fect 


action at the level where the drug molecules exert their peculiar € Б^ 
The exact mechani? 
yar 
been made towa * 
suggest 


on the chemical reactions taking place in the cell. 
of most drug action is still unknown but advances have 
the solution of this problem. The evidence to date strongly 
that most drugs produce an effect through an interaction between ia 
molecules and a receptor on or inside the cell. These drug receptor 
are specific proteins, enzymes of a particular system, whose functi? e 
are interfered with by the drug combination. The same drug moleci 
even though !' 


А ata : "P ma DE 

pharmacological activity 1S concerned with specific enzyme systems. brain 
. . م‎ . z е ё 

а drug molecule may interact with a specific receptor protein in th А Н 

causing a sedative effect, with another receptor in the liver res 


degradation of the drug molecule and finally, it may react wit 


ical 
pharmacologic? 


proteins in the body and produce no demonstrable 


interaction. These proteins have been shown to bind, in var) Yu 1 
a large number of small organic molecules as well as inorganic neity 
The availability of standardized plasma proteins of known homoge 4 
has greatly stimulated the study of the fundamental nature of the 1n 


e 
А > : : А on th 
action of small molecules with proteins. Interest has centered i 
gs are know 


albumin fraction of the plasma proteins since few dru › 
is being 


bind with plasma globulin. Considerable information 
lated on the nature of the binding of drugs to purified serum 
The physiological and pharmacological importance of this 1n bi 
has been pointed out by many investigators. It is believed that 5! ny 
may be an important function of serum albumin in the transport bin car- 
substances from one part of the body to another just as hemoglo 1 the 
ries oxygen. The combination with protein may serve to incre ‘ed i 
solubility of water insoluble substances so that they can be carr 
higher concentrations through the body. In chemotherapy, 
was shown to inhibit the action of many antiseptics and 
Such agents as sulfonamides, penicillins, and streptomycin 
found to bind to albumin in varying amounts, thereby affecting 


ase 


min 
sert е 
disinfecta” 


vem” 
Ph.D. conferred No 


* B.S. 1934, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1938, New York University; 
ber 11, 1950. 
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R a "Te: "E . ә е concepts of 
Position. and action. Protein binding is important ini e c vae 

1 тас i a substanc 
rena] physiology. A knowledge of the fractional binding of a s 


i i nal excretion can be 
must be ascertained before the mechanism of its renal 


i : 21 : i ^ determination of 
determined. This interaction also is important in P һа E 
irculati lves and the estim 
circ ulating blood volume by the use of dyes anc 
extracellular space by the use of thiocyanate. 


м; b a series 
, > 3 le " ling Of a seri 
It is the purpose of this dissertation to study the bindi А арй 
p . . a E a ) о exi 
9t substituted barbituric acids by proteins in an "ern late this 
х x > 2 » а -Oorrei: " 
Some of the factors involved in this interaction, and to c 
Physiochemica] ici 
tica : ini licine 
” T نت‎ "al medicine. 
drugs, Substituted barbituric acids are widely used in clinical 
More t 


1 in vivo acti of these 
property with the im vitro and in vivo action 


han one hundred substituted barbituric acids have Pint 
thesized and evaluated pharmacologically. It has been found . tat slig 
changes in the barbituric acid derivatives significantly ceni — 
and fate, Such closely related compounds, because ої their hig у н = 
Pharmacological activity, are eminently suited for atte pr ae ien 
ating chemical structure and physiochemical properties with pharma- 
Cologica] activity. 
EXPERIMENTAL 

The extent of barbiturate binding to purified crystalline bovine serum 

albumin. } 


Ww 1 r I t plasn and tissue h mogenates 
A S ) їп, арак ү 1 1 a, 1 
as 


dete rmined 
described 
tion of 


ion using the technique 


) » method of ultraf 
by dli өч on the conditions involved in the — 
ultrafiltrates indicated that this procedure is satistactory for the 
determination 
The Visking 
Ing the 


1 ids by proteins. 


of the binding of substituted barbituric 


arv >rty of prevent- 
cellulose membrane has the necessary property 2 freely 
1 1 : hiturate thich free 
filtration of proteins and not absorbing barbiturates whic ) 


8 on e barbiturate in the 
Dass through the imentbrane: The concentration of barbitur - 1 d 

u 4 = ч entrati irug anc 
ultrafiltrate is determined only by the initial concentration of dru 
Protej 


Juri 1 il ion. Increase 
n and not by the changes that occur during ultrafiltratior 
mperatu 


the *xtent o 


№ te re cai more rapid rate of filtration without affecting 
causes a ore rapid t T 
f binding А 
- arbituric acids by 1 per 
romparison of the binding of 0.001M barbituric «та A p 
cent H E ti » sph buffer pH 7.4 shows a 
ine; bovine Serum albumin in M/15 — ing the substituted 
Car increase in the fraction bound with lengthening o 1 
alky] $ 


iti ure icleu ncreas 
Ide chain on the five positions of the malonylurea nucleus, i 


ME from 0.05 for diethyl to 0.65 for n-hexyl ethyl. Replacing one of the 
ethyl &roups with an allyl or bromallyl group increased the fraction 
Ound 0.07 l 
Pheny| Broup in place of an ethyl group results in only a small increase 
in binding, н 

е COrresp, 
oth the ber 


arbiturate 


i <> i duction of a 
and approximately 0.24 respectively. The introducti 


approximately 0.15 as compared with an increase of 0.60 for 
nding six membered alkyl n-hexyl аэ атча of 
zene ring and the aliphatic chain increases the ! inding. eo 
$ are bound to a much greater extent than their oxygen 
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analogues. The fraction of thiopental bound is 0.65 compared with 0.37 

for its analogue pentobarbital. There is no relation between binding 2 
. . . ff * Arn 

acid strength since there are only slight differences in the pK's of t 


substituted barbituric acids. A high correlation exists between m^ 
and binding. ‘The less polar the barbiturate the greater the bin Qo 
away from the 


which is probably due to the attraction of the substance 
agree with the sugges 
is electrostati 
h close 


water phase towards the protein. These findings 
tion that the primary bond between drug and protein 
but the combination is stabilized by van der Waals forces throug 
approximation of the non-polar residues to similar structures 0 
adjacent protein surfaces. 

A study of the effect of varying pH's on the binding of fiv 
tive barbiturates shows a progressive increase in the binding в 
r which there is $ 
in the binding » 
The maximum 
may indi” 
heir inte” 


pH 5.0 to pH 8.0 where a maximum is reached, afte 
decrease in the binding at the higher pH's. No difference 
noted with phosphate and borate buffers at the same pH. 
binding of barbiturates takes place near their pK values which 
cate the importance of the dissociation of these compounds in t 
action with serum albumin. 

The binding of substituted barbituric acids by serum a 
to be a relatively weak reversible combination. Chloroform € 
‘ombination with $6. 


barbiturates readily and quantitatively from their < й 
| 1 ) m 
the binding, 


albumin. Temperature changes have little effect on 


cating that the free energy of the interaction is small. { towing 
Goldstein, applying the law of mass action, developed the steins: 
` ! ‘ x r 
expression for the interaction between drug molecules and P 
n (A) 
K+A 
r = moles of bound drug per mole of total protein 
K = binding constant / lecule 
n — the number of receptor groups on each protein molecu 
A — the concentration of unbound drug hed to serum 
The binding constants and the number of groups attach 
4 re 
: $ b l d 1 ioht lines a 
albumin can be determined by plotting——against 47* Straigh 
т | 
: : ңа . K and intet 
obtained for the five barbiturates studied with slopes = - 


xi- 
A TP er ee ot ' є appro? 
cepts . The intrinsic binding constants are calculated to b 


n 


, ‚ " att 
mately 1.0 x 10* for all the barbiturates but the number of of the 


" > tiere 1 ac 
groups available on the protein molecule are different for € eid 
: ; as : 4 s 
barbiturates studied. Thiopental reacted with 17 groups seal 168$ 
and barbita 


groups, pentobarbital 8 groups, phenobarbital 4 groups, 
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BE S 


: 1 N - ach 
than 2 groups. Increasing nonpolarity of the compounds tends to attach 
to more receptor groups on the albumin molecule with no apparent 
effect on the binding constants. 
jiturates on the fraction 


ease in the amount of 


The effect of increasing concentrations of b: 


0 x . А 
und by bovine serum albumin shows ап 


i ; : ER RE вЫ? 
arbiturate bound with a decrease in the fraction bound. As the con 
centration 


diminishes, the fractions bound tend to approach unity. At 
the relatively low blood and tissue levels encountered in pharmacology 
and chemical therapeutics (approximately 2.5 x 10* M), the fractions 
of these barbiturates bound by one per cent serum albumin are pental 
0.80, ѕесопа] 0.56, pentobarbital 0.47, phenobarbital 0.27, barbital 0.14. 
Similarly, as the concentration of albumin increases, the fraction of 
barbiturate bound also approaches a maximum. At the serum albumin 
Concentrations 


normally present in the blood of animals and humans 
approximately 3 to 5 per cent), the fraction bound is nearly maximal for 
the five barbiturates. "The binding of 5 x 10* M barbiturates by rabbit 
Plasma containing approximately 3 per cent albumin shows that thio- 
EM is 0,85 bound, seconal 0.64, pentobarbital 0.51, phenobarbital 0.41, 
arbital 0.16. Although at low albumin concentrations the binding of 
prbiturates does increase rapidly, above 3 per cent a further increase in 
ín cum Produces only a small increase in the bioding. amie — 
ing. pesi serum albumin will have only а slight РА us p на 
йеп pathological cases W here very low or very hig 1 z pp — 
ing an um may occur, there is the possibility of an effect on 
Па on the distribution and action of these drugs. A comparison of 
кше. of thiopental by human and bovine serum albumin shows 
9st identica] binding. 
Iterations can occur in the binding of barbiturates by the introduction 


Other substances into the system.  Thiopental, a strongly bound 
darbitur 


of 


i : athital f 
ate, is capable of displacing both seconal and pentobarbital from 


ache Tlic azo dye. Increasing molarities of phosphate buffer с дд " 

0.066 ` in the binding of thiopental by serum dt оласи 

Pental in и 0.80 at 0.60 M. There is no change in the binding of thio- 
f Solutions containing 1, 2, or 3 per cent sodium chloride. 

ion drug binding plays an important part in the distribution, excre- 


May sg, 'etabolism of drugs, then any alteration of алкан 
compoun чө pharmacological properties of the drug. sFor example, 
Serum > ам will displace barbiturate from its xx -r 
Will incre. min but is not readily diffusable across the vascular membrane, 
Tease 


nation with 


its concentration in the extracellular fluid compartment and 
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, | 
present the tissues with an increased amount ot barbiturate. I th 
but readily pene- 


of barbiturates by 
wit 


displacing compound is not retained in the blood stream 
trates intracellularly, it may interfere with the binding 
as well as serum albumin. Such interference 
prolongation @ 
arinamide 


the tissue proteins 
barbiturate binding may be the explanation for the 
barbiturate anesthesia recently reported by such compounds as € 
and some detergents. Brodie recently reported that a lowering of the 


pH of the blood of a dog by the inhalation of high concentration? of СО» 


: à : > ” hich 
caused a lowering of the thiopental concentration in the blood W^ 


of the blood was again 
by pH changes, t! 


returned to its former level when the pH 
normal. Since binding of thiopental can be affected 
shift in thiopental distribution may be attributed to alteration OF , $ 
thiopental-protein interaction. Similar competitive binding for prote 
may be involved in the effect of carinamide on penicillin excretion an 


with hippuran and diodrast on phenol red excretion. 


Because of the complex composition of tissue homogenate be 

; : i í у ап 

information concerning the absolute nature Of the binding C97. . $ 
abilitie 


of the relative 
i The following 


determined. However, a comparison can be made 
of different tissues to bind substituted barbituric acids. 


relationships are observed: Дат con- 
y . А " . : 51 ar 

(1) When the binding of the plasma 1s compared with sim! pe for 
centrations of purified serum albumin, the binding can be accou” Tightly 


by the albumin fraction. The plasma binding of thiopental 18 · 
: WX D : : 5 іп. 
higher than the binding of similar concentrations of serum album vith 
additional binding is probably contributed by the globulin fraction. 


e “eg ; : at 9 
the other barbiturates, the plasma binding 1s lower than th "tions is 
The binding by the other protein 1746. si 


bovine serum albumin. M insig- 
binding 18 7 


probably so small that the contribution to the plasma 
nificant. 

(2) All the tissues investigated 
The amount of serum albumin in the 
only a moderate fraction to the total binding. For all the b piturates 
except thiopental, the ability of the various tissues to bind barbıt 
is highest in the liver, followed by plasma, heart, kidney, lung: 
muscle, and red cells. Thiopental differs trom the others by 
to a greater extent by plasma than by liver. This 
to the additional binding of thiopental by the globulin 
plasma. 

(3) The relative bindings of the 
similar to those obtained with purified 
cates a drug-protein interaction taking place in 4e 
that which occurs with serum albumin. Since enzyme ` homes 


of the tissues, the binding by 
on enzymes. 


are capable of binding 


tissues homogenate 


again is pre "s che 
fraction 

e tissues ar 
This ine! 
:milar t° 


five barbiturates by th 


bovine serum albumin. 
es sim! 


the protein concentration 
genates may reflect the binding of barbiturates 
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Various barbiturates may be bound in the same relative proportions on 
the specific enzyme systems responsible for the pharmacological action of 
these drugs. 

A Study of the distribution of barbiturates in the rabbit was made 
With five 
to se 


representative barbiturates that were bound in varying degrees 
rum albumin and tissue homogenates. Thus, a comparison can be 
made on the effect this property may have on the distribution of these 
Tugs in the various tissues of the body and, if possible, on their pharma- 
Cological activity. The results of the distribution of five barbiturates 
under similar conditions of dose and time intervals after administration 


j : hi p | с а 
show that the strongly bound barbiturates (thiopental, seconal, and 


Pentobarbital) tend to concentrate in the tissues while the weakly bound 
Jarbiturates (phenobarbital and barbital) distribute themselves primarily 


in the body water. For example, the seconal plasma level is approxi- 
mately 


tissues 


one-third the liver level and is much lower than all the other 
except muscle. The barbital plasma level is approximately 
“qual to the liver level and higher than all the other tissues. The 
‘trongly bound barbiturates localize in those organs that were found to 
Ave the greatest affinity for barbiturates. The liver has the highest 
Concentration followed by heart, kidney, lung, brain, and muscle. This 
‘ame pattern of distribution tends to persist at the longer time intervals 
after the administration of these drugs. : 4 

he weakly bound phenobarbital and barbital are found in relatively 
VW concentrations in the brain. This may account for the inability of 
these barbiturates to produce narcosis at these doses. There is an 


incr . ө - 4 i жере” рен: 
ase in brain concentration with time and a decrease in the plasn 


rain ratios after one hour. This may be an explanation for their 
“ower onset of anesthesia and their long duration of action. On the 
other hand, the strongly bound barbiturates (thiopental seconal, and 
Pentobarbital ) rapidly attain high brain concentrations. This results in 
deep anesthesia. There is only a decrease in the brain con entration with 
time and no change in plasma to brain ratios. The potency of these 
Strongly > ' i 


‘ r | he high concentratio 
y bound barbiturates is not due merely to the high concentration 
> : 


In the ce rat taille 


h 
ntral nervous system, for even the 


: brain 
Which Produce little or no effect with barbital and phenob tal cause 
меме narcosis. The brain levels of the five barbiturates after one hour 
a that there will be an inverse relationship between binding and 
ы ч shown by fhe awakening levels. ly boun« А. "n 
бу; CS are more effective at lower brain con entrati is as well a 
м ^ blood levels. There also appears to be a d rect. orrelat on be 
E the rate at which the barbiturate concentration decreases in the 
^. and tissues and their binding to proteins. 


ле “1 i i hy 1 nr r rt © ап 1 
à relationship between chemical structure, physical perties, and 


3 
2j ` i 1 TI 1 rh: + > h 
Macological action of a large number of substituted bart irates has 
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been extensively investigated. A close parallelism is found between some 
of the physical properties such as solubility in water, oil to water dis 
tribution, and carbon atoms on the alkyl side chain, All these proper" 
ties have been related to the mechanism of anesthetic action. 
In an attempt to relate structure to the pharmacological і 
substituted brabiturates, Swanson studied the effect of substiutio 
minimal anesthetic dose and duration of action. He found that 35 
increase in the length of one or both of the substituent alkyl side chai 
resulted in an increased anesthetic potency with a shorter duration © 
action. Others have shown that allyl and bromallyl linkages е 
enhance potency. The replacement of oxygen by sulfur in the urea 
portion of the barbituric acid nucleus gave rise to powerful anesthetic? 
which are ultra short-acting. Studies have been made on th 
of chemical structure to the concentration of various barbiturates nee 
to produce 50 per cent inhibition of Arbacia egg cell division, 50 ре, 
cent inhibition of rat brain cortex oxygen consumption, the rate 9 
destruction by liver slices im vitro, and the time of onset of anesthes® 
There is a close parallel of all these studies to the fractio 


serum albumin. 
The relationship between binding and inhibition of brain рй 
respiration indicates that barbiturates are bound to the specific enzy™, 
system which brings about narcosis in the same relative amounts 
which they are bound to tissue homogenates and serum albumin. tant 
Since combination with enzymes is generally considered an impor ly 
phase in enzymatic action, those barbiturates that are most ne 
bound to proteins should produce the greatest effect on enzyme |o 
tems. There should be a corresponding increase in inhibition of down 
enzymes involved in tissue respiration and an increase in break 


action of 
n nm 


with those enzymes involved in metabolism. Thus, 
strongly bound barbiturates are the most potent, hav 
and LD», require the lowest concentration to produce 
Arbacia egg cell division and inhibition of rat brain cortex охуу est 


sumption, and have the shortest delay in onset of anesthesia- system 
activities appear to involve the enzymes in the central nervon ¢ractio® 
that are inhibited by barbiturates. A close relation between the e 


bound and the breakdown in the animal body also is found slice 


strongly bound barbiturates are destroyed most rapidly ars 
and have the shortest duration of action. Therefore, 1 арры to 
increase indi ту ү , ction is T ; 
increased binding to the enzyme system, whose functio : resulting 


metabolism of these drugs, causes increased rate of destructio 


in shorter duration of action. 


CONCLUSION : 


Drug-protein interaction is important in considering the 
and action of barbiturates. There are many receptors in the 
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able for their binding. Plasma proteins may be considered as secondary 
Teceptors whose combinations with barbiturates play a role in their dis- 
tribution. There are other important receptors in the body as shown 
y the studies of tissue binding. Some of these proteins are enzyme 578- 
tems, whose action is influenced by the barbiturate combination causing 
characteristic pharmacological responses. Combination with other 
Enzymes results in the degradation of the drug. Other receptors act like 
Plasma proteins and are involved in the distribution and release of these 
drugs to the enzyme receptors. Thus, it is found that the strongly 
ound barbiturates are the most potent and are destro) ed most rapidly 
In the body. Am 
The study of the relative binding of a series of substituted barbituric 
àcids and their distribution in the rabbit indicates the importance of this 
Interaction in the distribution of these drugs. The strongly bound 
arbiturates tend to concentrate in the tissues while the weakly bound 
@tbiturates distribute themselves primarily in the body water. Infor- 
mation concerning the nature of the interaction between barbiturates and 
ШАН rm ani эш е aor cing eon ma 
e understanding of drug-enzyme react 1 : 

Parallelism between this property and the in vitro and im vivo action ot 
Jarbiturates emphasizes this close relationship. In the preparation of 
ouj poiturates as well as other drugs, this property of drug-binding 
€ considered. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF SKELETAL MUSCLE TONE TO 
CAROTID BLOOD PRESSURE 


by JAMES THOMAS HICKS * 


INTRODUCTION 


md тр he 
The following study was undertaken to show the ability of t 
artificially stimulated mammalian nerve-muscle preparation, in situ, 


develop and maintain tetanic contraction following the intravenous inje™ 
tion of agents which alter the general blood pressure. 

Data have been obtained which indicate a relationship between gen 
the carotid artery» an 


eral blood pressure, as measured directly from 
s muscles 


the amount of tension developed by the soleus and gastrocnemiu 
of the cat. 

The interrelationship between general blood pressure and 
sion was tested under the influence of epinephrine, mecholyl, 


muscle t€?" 
histamine 


pitressin, and bacterial polysaccharide. nt 
The ability of skeletal muscle to maintain posture is an import? 
function that depends, among other things, upon its ability t° 
fatigue. It has been shown, in the intact animal, that this f 

e moto 


chiefly dependent upon receiving impulses from repetitively firing 


units. cat 
Adrian and Bronk stimulated the nerves to the hind limb of the ere 
and found that with low frequency of stimuli, feeble contractions ae 
obtained, while with higher frequencies, stronger contraction son of 
observed. Stimulation of the gastrocnemius at 10/Sec. gave а c 


1.3 grams, but a stimulation of 100/sec. gave à tension of 1- 
Cooper and Eccles, working with the gastrocnet 
that the fusion rate was 100/sec. but that steady 


tained with rates as low as 16/sec. when they were 


`0 
posture с 4 „эй 
recording 180 


rically. 
Briscoe and Leyshon were among the f 
stimulator. Briscoe investigated means for obtaining pro 


tion of muscle. She found three essential things necessary Ў 
(1) low £ 


rst to employ 


prolonged postural contraction by electrical stimulation 
stimulation, (2) depth of anesthesia in which the corneal ref 
present, and (3) adequate blood supply to the muscles. muscle 

Davis and Davis, using similar methods, found that the soleus o/se 
of the cat gave a nearly fused tetanus at à stimulus frequency °" | фе 


мы f " " . E yer was 
They found that the more rapid the stimulation, the lov 


tension level. ‚ 9"! action 
“massaging 


Adrian and Bronk recognized the importance of the 
ferred November и 


* A.B., B.S. 1945, M.S. 1946, University of Pittsburgh; Ph D. con 


(96) 
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ОЁ the intermittent contractions of the individual fibers upon blood sup- 
Ply to the muscle. 

riscoe found that if occlusion of a vessel takes place after a muscle 
48 been put into contraction, the posture gives way gradually after a 
delay of a few seconds. 

-сеѕе and Davis found that at any frequency maintained between 18 
and 60 stimuli per second, the level of muscle tension is a function of 
carotid pressure, Tension of muscle was found to be low, under 100 
mm. of mercury blood pressure in the carotid artery, and it was not 
influenced by changes in frequency of stimulation. They found that 
an increase of blood pressure of from 100 to 160 mm, of mercury, in- 
creased tension as much as 100 per cent. Above 160 mm. of pressure the 
tension leve] decreased. 

* property of mecholyl to lower the blood pressure was first inves- 
à ed by Hunt and Traveau. It w as found that mecholyl caused para- 
Pathetic stimulation with cardiac inhibition and peripheral vasodila- 
10n involving nearly all blood vessels. : 
, 19 1928, Kam and his associates separated the pressor fraction from 
: *r components of the posterior pituitary. This substance, pitres- 


Sin, w "x à є 3 Д CC 
i n injected into animals causes a rise in blood pressure by acting 
Tect y 


tigat 


on the arterial musculature to cause vasoconstriction, 
Dre ale and Richards found that histamine caused a деге їп blood 
Ssure due to the dilatation and increased permeability of the capil- 
чү Тһе blood pressure was lowered solely by the action on the 
- bed since histamine has no direct cardiac action. 
liver and Schaefer were among the first to note that epinephrine 


pase’ a rise in blood pressure. The action of epinephrine upon blood 
Na ure was found to be variable depending upon the dose used: E E. 
^an found that small doses of epinephrine, 1 :100,000, caused a pas- 

atation in the leg vessels. Hartman and Evans found that, in 
ele” Constriction of the capillaries was rare with doses of epinephrine 
€ "BC as ( 


in d 2.5 cc. of 1:10,000. It is commonly observed that epinephrine 
Os 


clu ages of 1:1,000 causes constriction of all peripheral vessels, in- 


ding the veins, 


T METHODS AND MATERIALS 
жы еее wa 
сег 3 er the 
enough wA А The latter w ere given ether anesthesia long 
‘The лей ecerebration to be accomplished. ee ae 
ilograms mas both male and female, weighing ica. 2 an 4 
Riven nemb lt ages of the cats could э be ——ÀÀ ле я s 
É anesthesia anesthesia were all anesthetized to about the same plane 
a. The corneal reflex was intact. 


s conducted in two sections—one group of cats 


influence of nembutal anesthesia; the other consisted of 
ate preparations. 
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: : : $ 
The animals were tied to a cat board and the carotid artery W* 


cannulated so that blood pressure could be measured directly by h 


er. ; : е 
of a mercury manometer. The jugular vein was canmulated an "d 
cannula attached to a 0.85 per cent saline reservoir so that drugs w 
. * . " . " ^ о 
be administered easily and all washed into the vein with an equal V 


ume of saline. 

'The sciatic nerve was dissected free and cut as close 
through the greater sciatic foramina as possible. 
through a bakelite tube containing two stimulating electrodes. è 
trodes were attached by means of wires to a helium discharge sio 
lator. This stimulator gave a constant frequency output of go stim 
per second throughout all the experiments. The gastrocnemius 
soleus muscles on the ipsilateral leg were dissected free and attache ^ 
isometric muscle levers. The brass isometric levers were designed у 
С. Е. Leese. all 

The muscle tensions, the blood pressure, and the timer were 
recorded on a Phipps-Bird electric kymograph. в 

A three-way Jackson wash-out paraffin-lined cannula with à 16 m 
opening on the arterial side was attached to the carotid artery. i the 
was attached to the rubber tubing coming from the mi 
other end was attached to a small hose so that the cannu 
washed out if a clot should occur. ‚ and 

Epinephrine was prepared in dilutions of 
1:100,000. It was administered by inserting a 
syringe into the rubber tubing connecting the saline reserve 
jugular cannula. The drug was washed in with 5 СС. of saline. : 

The other agents used were prepared in the following dilutions: po of 
olyl 11,000,000; histamine 1:25,000; and pitressin 1 sane JC 
normal saline. Each drug was administered by the sé 
scribed for epinephrine. 

In order to measure, objectively, the correspond 
tion curves and blood pressure curve areas, an engineer $ his п” 


manufactured by the Keuffel and Esser Co. was utilized. : square 
be measure 


as employe 


contra’ 


ment permits the areas under irregular curves to 
centimeters. A constant abcissa of two minutes W 
responding muscle and blood pressure curve areas. normal 

To show a correlation between normal blood pressures ЕГ Statis- 
areas of muscle contraction, the procedure outlined in Snedacor $ 


he evident 


tical Method was followed. For an over-all evaluation 0 areas 
gathered by using normal and drug effected blood pressures м од 
of muscle contraction, the difference-mean as outline 
“Experimental Design and Judgment of Evidence" w 


in 
as used. 
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RESULTS 


The data collected were obtained from 25 male and female cats 


5 
which weighed from 314 to 4 kilograms. The ages of the cats could 
Not be determined. Decerebration was used in the early experiments 
to see if nembutal anesthesia had any effect upon blood pressure areas 
and muscle contraction areas. Nembutal values did not seem to be 
different from the decerebrate values so decerebration was discontinued. 
; To test for correlation between blood pressure and muscle contrac- 
üon, the blood pressure areas and isometric muscle contraction areas 
9btained on kymograph records were subjected to measurement by means 
of a Planimeter which converted the area to square centimeters. 'The 
Eastrocnemius and soleus contraction areas, which had been obtained by 
А Stimuli of constant frequency and strength, were subjected to corre- 
ation analysis together with blood pressure values. The “r” value was 
und to be 0.281, which is highly significant. The correlation was 
und to be positive between the two factors tested for correlation. 
After determining the correlation between normal blood pressures 
and areas of muscle contraction, the correlation between the blood 
Pressure that had been increased by pitressin and the muscle contraction 
Кем: the influence of pitressin was determined. ‘Testing :а3 
ction results from 15 animals, it was found in correlation analysis 
at "r" was 0.57. "This is highly significant. A positive correlation 
Was also noted, The mean-difference method as outlined by Albritton 
= to determine if the increase in muscle tension — vastat 
Y significant. The muscle contraction areas were used since it 
mad established that pitressin constantly, in one — nap 
increas us in blood pressure. It was therefore advisab e và see — 
incr 9 _ blood pressure also brought about a statistically significant 
vg in area of muscle contraction. It is highly significant. YP 
o to be less than 0.5 per cent and rules out a chance rela- 
ip. 
ie ell was administered to see if the correlation and meán-difter- 
xisted between the blood pressure and muscle contraction area 
e the blood pressure was lowered. Testing 24 injection results 
10 animals, it was found that in the correlation analysis, “r 


as — adt s 
W qual to 0.820 which is highly significant. A positive correlation 
as also noted 2 


. “Sting the same number of experiments and animals using the mean- 
indica it was found that P was equal to less than 0.5 per es 
Írom , E that the muscle contraction area was reduced significantly 
normal by decreasing the blood pressure. 
p ine Correlation and mean-difference values were calculated for epine- 
» Using the blood pressure and muscle contraction areas. 
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mE 
und that т 


Testing 44 injection results on 20 animals, it was fo 
tion between 


was equal to 0.795, which indicates that there is a correla 
blood pressure and muscle area under the influence of epinephrine. 
positive correlation was found. 

Testing the same data for the mean-difference, the 4P value for 
muscle contraction areas under the influence of epinephrine, 1: 
was found to be less than 0.5 per cent, indicating that the resu 
caused by the agent and not due to chance. 


> А ine- 

мр for the muscle contraction areas under the influence ot @ 

phrine 1:10,000 was found to be less than 0.5 per cent, which 15 be 
e to 


significant. This indicates that the values obtained were du 
agents and not due to chance. 
IAP for the muscle contraction area under the influence of the 1 :1,000 
epinephrine was found to be less than 2.5 per cent and therefore ppm 
icant. ‘This indicates that the change was due to the agent an 
due to chance, 
The mean-difference calculations show that the muscle СО 
areas were significantly altered by the epinephrine-induced changes ' 


cribed 


nner as des 


ntraction 


blood pressure. 
Polysaccharide-25 was administered in the same ma 
for the other drugs, and the data were treated similarly. 


are apiid : s in t 
Testing 27 injection results from 15 animals, it was found "a 
‚ : "nm uw i 
correlation analysis that “r” was equal to 0.29, which 1$ insig” plood 
fluctuating 


This was probably due to the fact that P-25 gave 4 


pressure record. m 

Testing the same number of experiments and animals using ceat 

mean-difference, it was found that МР was greater than 2-5 Pe 

and therefore not significant. T ‘cantly 
This indicates that the muscle area was not changed sign! 


from the normal by decreasing the blood pressure. he gas 
'The femoral artery, which is the source of blood supply to t rvals 
trocnemius and soleus muscles was clamped for various time inte 
before the muscles were stimulated to show more € early 
lack of blood flow upon muscle tension. No measurements wer e 
of the contraction areas with a planimeter since the visual effect d 
striking. The tension diminished steadily until the 
been cut off for about six minutes when the muscle 
respond. 

The following illustrations show the comparative 
agents used in this study on blood pressure and muscle areas. the 

Vagal stimulation was contemplated as a method for | lation fof 
blood pressure but this was discontinued because vagal stimu " 
two minutes in cats caused too much variation in the P 


making comparable results difficult. 
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EIN X DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
Testing the hypothesis of Leese and others (10) that blood pressure 
affects muscle tone, 153 normal tests were made on 25 cats. The 
Carotid blood pressures were measured over the same two minutes as 
the isometric contractions of the soleus and gastrocnemius muscles. 
he area of the blood pressure and muscle tensions were measured on 
oray using an engineer's planimeter so that common values in square 
umeters could be obtained. This gave a positive correlation when 
o to the correlation method outlined by Snedacor (24). The 
ation coefficient “r” was found to be 0.281, which is significant. 
Having established that normally there is à positive correlation 
tween blood pressure and muscle area, it was decided to alter the 
ood pressure experimentally to see if the positive correlation continued 

Under varied conditions. 

ае Ран pitressin was administered in dosages of I unit to bring 
oim rise in blood pressure. A rise was noted in all 23 — ың 
felation E muscle contraction area was noted in all сазе The e 
as ore the blood pressure values under the —À — 
E. Scle contraction areas gave a coefficient of 0.57, W hich is signi 
» and shows a positive correlation. The areas oi muscle tension 
com after the administration of pitressin were compared by: the 
Was for E statistical method. The increase in muscle tension area 
in “Swa » be definitely significant as МР was less than 0.5 per A 
шм the change was due to the agent and = due to chance. дъ 
d en ^ muscle tension area is attributed to the oe ow 
enables 4 1e muscle which removes the metabolites and in this — 
e Soir muscle to resist fatigue. Goodman and Gilman uie that 
and to Em peripheral action of pitressin is to constrict the capillaries, 
Passing thr, extent the arterioles (14). This may increase the blood flow 
x eae the muscles temporarily. This increase seemingly offsets 
at an pte of the capillaries so that metabolites are being removed 
the 2 — rate, thus causing the muscle to resist fatigue during 
(14) did ute period of observation. | The initial slowing of the heart 
Not seem to affect the ability of the muscle to resist fatigue 


as a ж ] 
th PParently the cardiac slowing had been offset by the increased flow 
Toug ? 


moder 
Vascy] 


1 the veins from the constricted arterioles. Anesthetics, even in 
a Ў : : 
te doses, seem to depress the cardiac reflexes so that the peripheral 
ar “ft e А " 

effect seems to overcome the cardiac slowing (14). 


a in une 1:25,000, was administered in 1 cc. dosages to bring about 
t E blood pressure. A fall in blood pressure was noted due to 
Capillari action of the histamine on the dilator mechanisms of the 
Occur ; of the body. A slight arterioler constriction 1s said to 


i ч - . e ~ 
n cats but this seems to potentiate the effect of the fluid 
This constriction is very slight as a fall in 
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blood pressure to à low level was observed in all cases. 
rate immediately aíter injection remains normal but the 
pressure causes à reflex acceleration. This cardiac 

not sufficient to overcome the fall in blood pressure d 
minute period of muscle stimulation. A decrease in musc 
values, under the influence of histamine was noted in all cases 
correlation coefficient between blood pressure area anc 


e was found to b 


tion area values under the influence of histamin 
The muscle- 


which is significant, and shows a positive correlation. 
tension areas before and after the administration of histamine ^" 


The decrease 


compared by the mean-difference statistical method. han 
thai 


muscle tension areas was found to be significant as V 
0.5 per cent, indicating the changes were due to the agent and not chance; 
This decrease in muscle tension area is attributed to the low lo 
pressure which causes low blood flow through the muscle, thus allowing 
the metabolites to accumulate and increase the susceptibility о, 
muscle to fatigue. It is true that there is a capillary dilation but s " 
known, histamine tends to stagnate blood in the vessels. This stagnation 
or slowing of blood flow seemingly offsets the capillary dilatation tO ^ 
an extent that the muscle readily succumbs to fatigue. ing 
Mecholyl, 1:1,000,000 was administered in I CC. dosages f wp. 
about a fall in blood pressure. A fall in blood pressure was n " 
all 24 cases. A decrease in heart rate and blood pressure was а P dace 
upon administration. Dilatation of the peripheral vesse s Pr. 
thus aiding in bringing about the low blood pressure. 
muscle tension-area was noted in all cases. The correlati 
between blood pressure values under the influence of met 
muscle tension areas ‘was found to be 0.820, which is sign! (tef 
shows a positive correlation. The muscle tension areas before an ence 
the administrations of mecholyl was compared by the теап-@! “ound 
statistical method. The decrease in muscle tension areas жаў anges 
to be significant as Р was less than 0.5 per cent, indicating t e nsion 
were due to the agent and not chance. This decrease in muscle ИР 
areas is attributed to the low blood pressure which decrease® mulate 
flow through the muscle, thus allowing the metabolites to ac 
and increase the susceptibility of the muscles to fatigue: , ardiac 
capillary and arteriolar dilatation but with the accompanying formed 
slowing, the blood flow is too low to remove the metabo ites sation 
during contraction, thus rendering the muscle more susceptible d 
Mecholyl, in large doses, causes a slight reaction in skeletal m" here 
it is believed that with small doses used in these experiments, 


would be no effect on skeletal muscle. w- on 
A series of experiments to show the effect of vagal ae strai 
blood pressure decrease was done. Because of the physi? og! 
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9n the animal due to stopping or slowing the heart, which resulted in 
Wide variations in pressure, it was decided to use another method to 
lower blood pressure. 

The femoral artery was clamped at intervals of one to six minutes 
to show directly the effect of lack of blood to the stimulated muscles. 

he results show that there was a steady decrease in contraction areas 
Of the stimulated muscles until at seven minutes, the muscle showed no 
Tesponse, 

Twenty cats were subjected to approximately one hundred injections 
9f adrenalin in a random series comprising three groups, each member 
of which was given a specific dosage of adrenalin. The concentrations 
selected to observe were arrived at by reviewing the literature. The 
Groups selected consisted of (1) 25 intravenous injections of 1 cc. of 
1:1,000 solution of adrenalin introduced into the external jugular vein 
Y direct cannulation and washed into the vein with 5 cc. of saline; 
2) 25 intravenous injections of 1 cc. of 1:10,000 solution of adrenalin 
Washed into the vein with s cc. of saline; (3) 35 intravenous injec- 
tions Of 1 cc. of 1:100,000 solution of adrenalin was washed into the 
vein with 5 cc, of saline. Two minute tetanic contractions were obtained 
Immediately after the administration of the drug. Either 5 minutes 
fore or after the administration of the drug, according to random 
Assortment, control contractions were obtained by stimulating the muscles 
in the same manner and for the same length of time as the contractions 
under the influence of the drugs and 5 cc. saline as a control. 

henever concentrations of 1:1,000 and 1:10,000 were administered, 
* same blood pressure curve was obtained throughout all experiments. 


* 1:100,000 adrenalin solution gave a varied response. Twenty- 


Se ts “асе st , 
Ven of the cases showed a small blood pressure rise. One case show ed 


19 change in blood pressure. Four cases showed an extensive drop in 
904 pressure, All muscle areas obtained under the influence of the 
11,000 adrenalin were smaller than the controls. This was evidently 
Че to the fact that adrenalin, in this concentration causes constriction 
9t all arterioles, capillaries, and, what is most important, the veins in 
Ende vascular area. The constriction of the — — 
Metaboli the blood coming from the muscle an — : : 
i olites with it that normally interfere with 9 n : bu 
like p of the 1:10,000, the muscle contraction A уке r a 
area хау to the 1:1,000. In the four cases, the pe guam ion 
$ were the same as the controls. With the 1:100,000 adrenalin, 
ап increase in muscle contraction areas » а 35 — en 
di Б to the fact that the increases in em utar = Avin but 
B mer the rapid removal of metabolites — ie = 
fal the removal of these metabolites. In the cases showing the 


T no change in pressure, the vasodilator component was reacting 
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to enhance the blood flow through the muscle vascular bed but the fall 
in pressure was not low enough to cause poor circulation through the 
muscle as was the case with the histamine and mecholyl. Adrenalin, 
in these concentrations would enhance the heart’s action to prevent any 
great slowing of the blood flow. 

It is concluded theretore that 1:1,000 and 1:10,000 doses 
bring about a rise of blood pressure but muscle contraction areas 
decreased. This result is probably due to the constriction of arterioles: 


de А : х : 0 
capillaries, and veıns with the result that physiologic surface area 
same time, 
erfere 


asculat 


of adrenalin 
are 


the muscle’s vascular area is decreased and at the 
venous carriage of the metabolites from the active muscle is int 
with. Pitressin, on the other hand, while possibly decreasing the V 
suríace area of the muscle, apparently does not act on 
interfere with the removal of blood from the muscle. It is als 
lated that with pitressin, the increased muscle contraction areas 
brought about by increasing the velocity of blood flow through " 
active muscles. In most instances, an increased blood pressure ps 
mediate increased blood flow but blood pressure does not directly ге 
in increased velocity as other factors such as the cross-section ‘le 
of the vascular bed influences flow. Mecholyl and histamine, W ba 
they tend to increase the physiologic surface of the vascular be of 
muscles, lower the blood pressure and increase the cross section d sioni 
ter of the entire vascular bed to such a degree that muscle и 


is interfered with. 


SUMMARY 


A history was presented which relates the production and mal 
of skeletal muscle tone to stimulus frequency, anesthesia, a 
vascularity. 

A technique was presented, designed to investigate 
negative relationship between general blood pressure, 4S 
the carotid artery, and muscle tone artificially produced 
the gastrocnemius and soleus muscles in situ. 

The results were analyzed statistically and the methods of 
are presented. P and 

A positive correlation between normal muscle co i rh 
blood pressure, as measured in the carotid artery, 
was done by measuring the muscle contraction areas an 


under the blood pressure with an engineer's planimeter. relation 
subjected to a statistica 
and indicate 


obtained, in square centimeters, were 
analysis. The values for "r" were significant 
correlation between muscle contraction and blood pressure a 
anesthetized, but otherwise undisturbed animal. da posi- 

The blood pressure was lowered by means of m 


echolyl, 2? 
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tive correlation was shown between muscle contraction areas and blood 
Pressure when a dilator operating through the peripheral vascular 
nervous system was used. 

The blood pressure was lowered by histamine, and a positive correla- 

tion was shown between muscle contraction areas and blood pressure 
areas when a dilator operating directly on vascular smooth muscle was 
Used, 
_ The blood pessure was increased by pitressin, and a positive correla- 
Чоп was shown between muscle contraction areas and blood pressure 
areas when a constrictor operating directly on vascular smooth muscle 
Was used, 

The blood pressure was increased by doses of 1:1,000 and 1:10,000 
*Pinephrine, Varied responses were obtained with 1:100,000 doses of 
*Pinephrine, A positive correlation was shown between muscle con- 
traction areas and blood pressure areas when a constrictor operating 
through the peripheral vascular nervous system was used. I 

All muscle contraction areas which were subjected to changes in blood 
Pressure brought about by the various agents were analyzed by the 
mean-difference method of analysis. The change from the normal was 
Statistically significant, indicating that the change was due to the agents, 
not to chance, 

was noted that the correlation in all these experiments was not 
M relationship between blood pressure areas and muscle contraction 

eas, 

a, hen the blood supply to the stimulated muscles was occluded the 
d Contraction areas decreased steadily to a point of no response, 
lcating directly the effect of lack of blood supply on muscle activity. 

Altering the blood pressure by means of polysaccharide-25 did not 
Prove Satisfactory as a method since the pressure responses were too 
Variable, А 

Lowering the blood pressure by means of vagal stimulation did not 
Prove Satisfactory as a method, since pressures were too variable, 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE REACTION OF NITROSYL 
CHLORIDE WITH 1- AND 3-PENTENE 


by MERRIAM ARTHUR JONES * 


'The most important use of nitrosyl chloride in organic chemistry has 
been in the classical studies in the terpenes. In this work, as well as 12 

g loride was usually 
generated in the reaction mixture by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
isoamyl or ethyl nitrite. Except for work begun in this laboratory n 
1937 and some recent developments reported in the patent literature 
comparatively little attention has been given to the reaction 0 
chloride per se with simple olefins. Since the branched-chain 
like the terpenes, give solid addition products with nitrosy fins 
most attention has been concentrated on them. Straight-chain olehin? 
according to several investigators, react slowly with nitrosyl chloride 
fail to yield solid products; instead, the reaction products We 
to be blue oils not further described. 

The present study is a part of the general investig 
reaction of nitrosyl chloride with olefins underway 
Since only one straight-chain olefin—2-pentene—had been 
and this one not exhaustively, further work involving straig 
olefins was desired. Therefore, the present investigation was 
taken to study further the reaction of nitrosyl chloride wit 
and also to study the reaction with 1-pentene. with 


A “ae sided 1 Р ; ions W! 
The principal initial reaction products obtained in the reaction and 
y-pentene 
syl 


the earlier work involving simple olefins, the nitrosyl ch 


e chain 


nitrosyl chloride were 1-nitroso-2-chloropentane from 
2-nitroso-3-chloropentane from 2-pentene. Reverse addition 0 
chloride, although not expected in the case of 1-pentene, MIE t ploro” 


been expected in the reaction with 2-pentene to give 3-nitroso-2- i 
nd was obtaine® 


. e ; e as 
no explanation to account for the absence of reverse addition dition t 
i 


found. It should be mentioned, though, that some reverse a solate 
2-pentene may have occurred but the resulting product was not p 
because it was present in small proportions and had properties 


pentane. However, no evidence of the latter compour 


those of the normal product. hit solid 
The addition of nitrosyl chloride to many olefins yields awe tent 


bisnitrosochloride. Such a compound was obtained from ‘ed out 
When the reaction of nitrosyl chloride with 2-pentene was carre ture? 
either in benzene or in the absence of an inert solvent, at temP loro” 
generally below o°, the solid bisnitrosochloride, bis- (2-nitros0-3 e in 
pentane), was obtained in yields as great as 18 per cent — yit ride 
bisnitrosoc 


the reaction of nitrosyl chloride with 1-pentene, à solid 


г 11, 195% 


* A.B, 1933, University of North Dakota; Ph.D. conferred Novembe! 
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WAS not obtained. Another difference between the reactions of nitrosyl 
chloride with the two olefins was that the reaction with I-pentene was 
apparently much slower than with 2-pentene. This conclusion was based 
On the observations that more heat was evolved in the experiments with 
2-pentene and that the reaction mixtures became blue in much less time 
than those containing 1-pentene. 

The mixtures from each of the olefins, after being heated to re- 
Arrange (isomerize) the nitroso compounds to the oximes, contained 
the carbonyl compounds as well as the expected oximes. Small amounts 
p. hydrogen chloride, hydroxylamine hydrochloride, and am- 
ing nee were also obtained on rearrangement as well as dur- 

initial reaction. "Therefore, some reaction occurred that yielded 
Water, 
een distillation of the rearranged mixtures obtained in the 
chlorope е, nitrosyl chloride with 1-pentene, 2-chloropentanal and 2- 
Кобан ntanaldoxime were obtained, leaving a fairly large residue which 
and mem to some extent of polymerised and condensed carbonyl 
same ай roso compounds. Both of the 2-chloro compounds yielded the 
cient hod when treated in alcohol with 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine and 
the Ыш уто hloric acid. | The same osazone was also prepared from 
ae Pn as well as from the rearranged mixture. This osazone, 
With the mine osazone A, was, according to its analysis and in analogy 
e obtained in the work with 2-pentene, 1,2-pentanedione- 
»4-dinitrophenyl) -osazone, 

n-C,H,C( Z NNHC,H;N,O,) CH -NNHCH;N;O.. 

E ч prove the structure of the chloro aldehyde obtained from 
2-chlorope e aldehyde was oxidized with concentrated nitric acid to 
0 COMMA acid. The properties of the product agreed with those 
obtained pu acid given in the literature. T he acid was also 
a solid ponis of the blue mixture with fuming nitric acid. As 

The dir sci 2 chloropentanamide was prepared. | 
Was low E yl acetal was prepared from 2-chloropentanal, but the yield 
ing E ч ап attempt to account Tor a greater proportion of the start- 
rearrange > s in the reaction of nitrosyl chloride with I-pentene, the 
Out eL wn was employed in the preparation of the acetal with- 
est eg "eerta the aldehyde and aldoxime. However, the 

ned was a 58 per cent yield of the crude dimethyl acetal. 
had ча pentanal was also prepared by chlorination of pentanal which 
Sulfuric Md by oxidation of 1-pentanol with dichromate and 

it those ж she properties of the synthetic 2-chloropentanal agreed 

Bre, on bei the chloro aldehyde obtained from I-pentene. Further- 
y rochloric acid treated with 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine and sufficient 

etic aldeh de » the synthetic compound yielded osazone A. The syn- 

yde was then oxidized by fuming nitric acid to 2-chloro- 
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The resulting 
t determination 
d by oxidation 


pentanoic acid from which the amide was prepared. 
amide was then shown by means of mixed melting poin 
to be identical with the amide of the chloro acid prepare 
of the chloro aldehyde obtained from 1-pentene. k 

Much of the investigation concerning the reaction of nitrosyl chloride 
with 2-pentene was similar to that described for the reaction wit 
1-pentene. Thus, after removal of the solid bisnitrosochloride from the 
blue reaction mixture from 2-pentene, the blue solution was refluxed ® 
rearrange the nitroso compound to the oxime. On vacuum fractionation 
of the rearranged mixture, 3-chloro-2-pentanone and 3-chloro-2-P 
onoxime were isolated. The yields of carbonyl and isonitroso 
pounds were much higher than in the reactions with 1-pentene: Furthe’, 


= : in the 
from 74 to 94 per cent of the nitrosyl chloride was accounted for int à 
d chloro ketox 


2-pentene reactions. The forementioned chloro ketone an by 
ime were also obtained when the bisnitrosochloride was rearrange 
refluxing its benzene solution. Б 


azine and $0 


On being treated in alcohol with 2,4-dinitrophenylhydr ^ 
g ylh; пе aetoxime 


ficient hydrochloric acid, the chloro ketone and the chlor ‘ 
yielded identical osazones. This derivative, although insoluble 1n t 

usual solvents such as alcohol, acetone, chloroform, ethyl 
benzene, was recrystallized as fine, red needles from diox4 


о to 25 per cent water. Analysis and the fact that the same 


that this derivative 


was obtained from pentane-2,3-dione showed 
a, 3-pentanedione-bis-(2,4-dinitrophenyl ) -osazon®, 
C,H,C( Z NN HC.H,N,O,))C(ZNN HC,H,N,O.) CH» кою 
This osazone, referred to as osazone B, was similarly P 
the bisnitrosochloride, the blue mixture, and the rearr 
3-Chloro-2-pentanoné was also prepared by chlorination of 2-pen 
employing the method of Vladesco. The properties of the synthetic 
terial agreed with those of the chloro ketone obtained from 2-P 
Further, the synthetic chloro ketone yielded osazone B. j from 


. ; ine 
Since both the chloro ketone and the chloro ketoxime obtain 


“ , ade in the 
2-pentene gave positive iodoform tests, attempts were made in 


of the work to utilize the haloform reaction to estab 
of the compounds. However, although the expectec 
obtained, the expected chloro acid could not be found. ; hloride 
The chloro compounds obtained in the reaction of nitrosyl c 

with piperidine 
Thus, from the chloro a and 


ructu 


. : ч eld the 
with each of the olefins were treated to ye" de 


responding tertiary amino compounds. 
and the chloro aldoxime from  1-pentene, a-piperidylpentan? this 
2-piperidylpentanaldoxime were prepared in poor yields. ^ 
phase of the investigation was discontinued in the work wit i ished 
because the structure of the chloro aldehyde was adequately 7 nds 
described above and also because the yields of piperidyl e 


as 


RET 
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Were so low. On the other hand, the reaction of piperidine with the 
chloro 


Studied, 


compounds obtained from 2-pentene was rather extensively 
because. the structure of the chloro ketone and the chloro 
ketoxime could be more firmly established by studying the relatively 
More stable piperidyl compounds. Further, the yields of the piperidyl 
erivatives in this case were much better than those from 1-pentene. 
With regard to the structure of the chloro ketone and chloro ketoxime, 
It is clear that the preparation from these compounds of an osazone 
identical with that prepared from 2,3-pentanedione proved that the 
chlorine atom and the carbonyl or isonitroso function were on the second 
and third carbon atoms. However, these results not establish the 
relative positions of the substituents. The fact that both chloro com- 
Pounds gave strong iodoform tests indicated that the carbonyl or 
Sonitroso function was on the second carbon atom, but the expected 
2-chlorobutanoic acid could not be isolated. Therefore, since it is 


Probable that 2-chloro-3-pentanone and its oxime would also give a posi- 
tive iodoform test, confirmatory evidence of the structures of the chloro 
compounds was sought by studying the piperidyl compounds. 

In the reactions with piperidine, the chloro ketoxime | was found to 
Feact much more vigorously than the chloro ketone. The reaction of 
PiPeridine with the chloro ketone yielded a colorless mobile oil, 
3-Piperidyl-2-pentanone, from which a platinum salt was prepared. The 


reacti f piperidi i c ime yielded colorless, 
faction of piperidine with the chloro ketoxime yielded a colorless 
Viscous 


honey, It turned light yellow immediately on contact with air. The 


Piperidy] ketoxime was also prepared by the reaction of piperidine with 
the bisnitrosochloride. As a derivative, the hydrochloride of the 
Piperidy] ke 
* the oxime of the piperidyl ketone by transforming the compounds one 
ba the Other. "Thus, the piperidyl ketone, on being treated with hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride in the presence of pyridine and absolute alcohol, 


liquid, 3-piperidyl-2-pentanonoxime, having the consistency of 
toxime was prepared. The piperidyl ketoxime was shown to 


vas converted to the piperidyl oxime. The reverse reaction was effected 
a Converting the piperidyl ketoxime to the ketone by the action of 
®rmaldehyde and hydrochloric acid and also by hydrolysis of the 
*toxime with sulfuric acid. 

Ne blue mixture obtained in the reaction of nitrosyl chloride with 


Dentene was also treated with piperidine. In this manner both the 
Piperidy] 


nection, 
the b 


ketone and piperidyl ketoxime were obtained. In this con 
an experiment was carried out to test two methods of utilizing 
; , : эз: 
Чо lue mixture. One procedure consisted of refluxing the blue solu 
iw With benzene followed by distillation of the chloro compounds. The 
ler p A a У ә ” 4 ФС Бе EET 
fol] Procedure consisted of treating the blue solution with piperidine 


i 


EUM by distillation of the piperidyl compounds. Ihe results showed 
“ more 


product was obtained by the rearrangement procedure, but 
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that a greater proportion of the product in the form of the oxime was 


obtained by the procedure involving treatment with piperidine. Further, 
the foregoing results showed that rearrangement yielded a fair propor 
tion of carbonyl compound along with the chloro ketoxime. Оп t = 
other hand, treatment with piperidine yielded a relatively small pro” 
portion of piperidyl ketone as compared to the amount of piperidy 
ketoxime. Somewhat similar results were noted previously with rega" 


wr x pm * фр e $ 
to the bisnitrosochloride. That is, when the bisnitrosochloride wa 


: e 0 

refluxed in benzene solution, both the chloro ketone and the chlor 

ketoxime were produced, but when the bisnitrosochloride was treate 
These fin 


with piperidine, only the piperidyl ketoxime was obtained. 
ings suggest that the reactions resulting in the formation of water an 
carbonyl compound observed in the reaction of nitrosyl chloride — 

each of the olefins did not involve free nitrosyl chloride. More likely, 
the water and carbonyl compound arose from some reaction involving 
the monomeric nitrosochloride. 

The compound, 3-piperidyl-2-pentanone, was also prep 
reaction of piperidine with the synthetic 3-chloro-2-pentanone w 
been prepared by chlorination of 2-pentanone. By comparison 0 
erties and by mixed melting point determinations of the plat aoc 
the synthetic piperidyl ketone was shown to be identical with t " 
idyl ketone obtained from 2-pentene. The synthetic piperidyl ketone, ° 
being treated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride in the pr 
pyridine, was converted to the piperidyl ketoxime. . 
properties and by means of mixed melting point determinations den- 
hydrochlorides, the synthetic piperidyl ketoxime was shown to 06 i 
tical with the piperidyl ketoxime obtained from 2-pentene. „пй 

In order to establish the position of the piperidyl grouP in the pipe this 
ketone and the piperidyl ketoxime, several reactions were 416, f the 
end, attempts were made to carry out a Beckmann rearrange at- 
inconclusive- Al o «del 
loying the piper vl 

< y 


: : Р TT iper! 
ketone; again the results were inconclusive. To show that the aes! n 
тро 


ketone and the piperidyl ketoxime were not the 4-piperidyl ^ oride 
that would result from removal of the elements of hydrogen 
followed by addition of the amine to the double bond, attempts we i 
to prepare 4-piperidyl-2-pentanone by treating ethylidene aceton 
lusive. 10“ 
was established by conv 
s wit 


ared by the 
hich bad 


piperidyl ketoxime; however, the results were 
tempts were made to utilize the haloform reaction emp 


piperidine. Here, again, the evidence was not conc 
ever, the position of the piperidyl group 
the piperidyl ketone to the thioketal and reducing thi 
Raney nickel to 3-piperidylpentane. The identity of t 
lished by comparing its hydrochloride with that of 3-piper 
pared by treating 3-chloropentane with piperidine. 

The piperidyl oximes obtained from both 1-pentene an 


he latter was 
idylpentant P 


d from 2- 
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Were reduced by sodium and alcohol to the diamines. Thus, 2-piperidyl- 
Pentanaldoxime yielded 2-piperidyl-1-aminopentane and 3-piperidyl-2- 
Pentanonoxime yielded 3-piperidyl-2-aminopentane. As derivatives of 
these diamines, the phenylthioureas were prepared. The preparation of 
these diamines illustrates an interesting series of reactions that may be 
useful in the synthesis of such compounds. 

Finally, the results of this investigation may be summarized as follows: 

I. The principal products of the reaction of nitrosyl chloride with both 
1-репќепе and 2 pentene were found to be those resulting from addition. 

2. Seventeen new compounds were prepared and characterized in the 
Course of this work. 

3. A method was devised for the preparation of 2,4-dinitrophenyl 
OSazones from certain chloro carbonyl compounds and their oximes. 


PHYSIOLOGIC EFFECTS OF THE TUMOR-NECROTIZING 
BACTERIAL POLYSACCHARIDE OF SHEAR 


by WILLIAM ELIAS POEL * 


'The objective of cancer chemotherapy has bee 
chemical treatments which may ultimately be of clinical use peen 
combination with surgery and radiation. Chemical agents 3 gout 
sought which are capable of damaging neoplasms selectively, wi 
serious injury to the host. Although. no specific tumor с 
has yet been found, and no chemical is known which will cure : 
kind of cancer and permit prolonged survival of the host, 
destruction of cancerous tissue has been achieved to 
This may be due to the greater susceptibility of rapidly prolife rence 
neoplastic cells to irradiation therapy, nucleotoxic poisons, 


with intra-cellular metabolism, etc. ni als, 
ee 1 a 
A number of substances, when administered to tumor-bearing ached # 
u- 7 . А е 
affect the tumor adversely. Work with some of these has ; ple 
\ d favor 


stage where their clinical application has become 

н DERT ў : e ^ 
cases, with a resultant prolongation in survival time of t folic 
Among these are the sex hormones, nitrogen mustards, 


е 
Although these 48 e 


acid antagonists, and some radio-active isotopes. -ons 
able conditio, ^ its 
j bene 


do not provide a cure even under the most favor 


. ; oe Р er 
their therapeutic effects are temporary at best, they do ye гару 
: - > . erapy: 
even at this early stage in the development of cancer chemot have had 
Other substances which possess tumor necrotizing activity 1 ave 


i a 
ances 10 gener 


limited clinical application as yet. These subst dan 
or have 


poor therapeutic ratios, lack specificity in their action, 


side effects. tent agent 
The Shear polysaccharide, one of the most specific and РО“, exper 
yet studied for the chemical treatment of certain neoplasm time 


mental animals, is included in the latter category at t 


because of its drastic side effects. This substance 15 


" es 
tion extracted from culture filtrates and from the bacterial > 
Serratia marcescens. It has had several limited clinical tr steni 
chemotherapeutic agent, and has been found to precipitate to elicit 
reactions in patients even when administered in doses too lov oly” 
any significant therapeutic benefit. Continued interest 19 ; | 


saccharide as a chemotherapeutic possibility is 
experimental evidence which indicates that a 
of the drug are apparently not related to its tumor nec 


The necessity for basic studies to help resolve many 


* A.B. 1937, Brooklyn College; Ph.D conferred November 11, 1950 
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baring on the physiologic, pharmacologic, and toxic effects of the Shear 
*.«ccharide are thus evident. 
he Purpose of the 
Studies of the 
and upon 


UlSSertation 


present communication is to present exploratory 
n ә 1 
eftect of the polysaccharide on the arterial blood pressure 


leukocytes in circulating blood. Toward that end, this 
presents 
Tesults obtained, 


the 
a description of studies conducted and significant 


phys; and discusses observations which may help clarify the 
Ystologic bases 


fü. of systemic reactions to this potent chemotherapeutic 
Possibility. ^ 
E HisTORICAI 
“arly attemp 


infect; ts to treat malignant tumors by means of induced bacterial 
Jections we 
after Spontar 


the effec ts o 


ге apparently prompted by observations of cancer regression 
1eous infections. Clinical observations in the literature of 


repo t certain bacterial infections on tumors in human beings were 
Tted as ac е : 1 
acte pa as early as 1866. Later workers investigated the use of crude 

Tig : : b к * 3 ; 
Value, il toxins instead of live organisms for their potential therapeutic 


It is historically 
erapeutic 
- ay (1895). 
~ twithstanc 
Progress 
examp] 
lu » the Separation of the tumor necrotizing fraction from toxic and 
contami 
unti] 
E 19 ө x . ; 
Tom - At that time Shear and Andervont obtained concentrates 
le i 1 q " . . . ۰ 
filtrates of broth cultures of Escherichia coli (B. coli) rich in 


8, almost negative in protein fractions, and capable of pro- 


interesting to note that many of those early 
attempts antedate the discoveries of radium (1898) 


those involving radium or irradiation therapy. For 


nants present in crude bacterial extracts was not achieved 


and necrosis in mouse sarcoma 37 in doses as low as 
; am ре : 
Workers ә 1 рег mouse, 


Later communications by Shear and co- 
reported the 


isolation of a similar, tumor-necrotizing fraction 
marcescens together with proof of its polysaccharide 


and п А я . 
, hemical and physical properties. 


піка], any of its « 
‚ Studies, including physiologic reactions of mice to the tumor- 
Polysaccharide from Serratia marcescens, were reported by 
and Perrault. Chief among the obstacles first reported by them 
this polysaccharide as a chemotherapeutic tool were: 


^ Manifested by prostration, diarrhea, decreased muscle tone, 


elopment or. ot the temperature regulating mechanism ; and the 
Cts of the dr resistance in the host to the physiologic and cytotoxic 
« tostration, ug after the first injection. | i 
liu |" dyspnea, diarrhea, and disturbance of the temperature 
their reac; пеСћапіѕт, have been observed in all mammals studied for 
ation . Ctions to polysaccharide. The disturbance of ten perature reg 
ack of Á. laracterized by pyrexia in the rabbit, dog, and human. The 
“ Causal rel tion between pyrexia t or-necrosis was sug- 
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gested by the reaction of the mouse, in which polysacch? 
marked tumor necrosis in spite of hypothermia. 

The specificity of the Shear polysaccharide for malignant cells 
indicated by the work of Diller. She reported that the amount 0 


segue 
of non-cancerous tissu 


polysaccharide required to produce destruction ) 
tion 0 


was approximately ten times that effective in producing destruc 
tumor cells. ге) 

Leukocytosis after polysaccharide was observed in the se (Agit 
and human. One investigator (Oakey), in a short summary 
reactions of nine patients to the Shear polysaccharide, men joned "a 
the leukocytosis was preceded by a leukopenia. The observations ay 
rats and rabbits reported in this communication parallel those of Os sis 
on the human, and broaden the significance of the leukopenia-leukoc in 
sequence, suggesting the advisability of further study of the айгепа 
the physiologic reactions to the Shear polysaccharide. fall 

Franke, in the dog, and other workers, in the human, reported , 
in blood pressure to shock levels after parenteral administration © 


° А А . . : " 1$ 
bacterial polysaccharide. Algire, in discussing the effects 0 t p the 


stance on circulation, pointed out that there is a di m By 
shock-like state it induces and the shock condition following tr? е the 
means of the transparent chamber technique, he observe atic 


. і in tra 
arterioles after polysaccharide are markedly dilated, w hereas n her 


shock they are constricted. The studies herein re 
striking difference between traumatic or surgical sl 
physiologic depression following polysaccharide. «hock occurte 


blood pressure which characterizes other conditions of Jy after poly- 
absent 


hock an 


only as a transient phenomenon or was 
^^ "n - W 
] The blood pressure drop within the first few ^ he do£ 


saccharide. | 


met only as a transient phenomenon under special conc 


- : symptoP". 
and rabbit, and not at all in the rat, even though om sinus 
shock such as prostration, cyanosis, increased circulation time 
tachycardia were present. 

" 1 re ACC 1ARIDE 
Рнүѕ101001Сс EFFECTS OF THE SHEAR PoLvsACCH 
Effects on Blood Pressure di d f theif 
pa : : А , 1€ 

Method.—Two polysaccharide preparations were Th prepa tions 

- : с А 
effects on blood pressure of dogs, rats, and rabbits. a Section, 
Shear ot the Chemother! р) «р.20 


da 

were generously supplied by Dr. : ‘ons 
- : v : $ nation? 

National Cancer Institute, and are identified by their desig om the 


: r 
* f «chari solate | 
and “Р-25”. These stand for the polysaccharide is we bod 
and from the bacter! е ће 


intained "е 
induced and maint or ure 


(pentobarbital sodium ^» yas dis 
: the trachea " 


Serratia marcescens culture filtrate, 
respectively. Surgical anesthesia was 


experimental animals with nembutal 
thane (ethyl carbamate). Following 


anesthesia, 


eter 
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se 

cted 9ut, cannulated 
respiration on 


of its sheath, 
and Connecte, 
Чопа] ty 
i ren cd" rabbit, or the femoral vein in the dog, was can- 
ulated ; | | oe 

ated and connected to a calibrated burette full of saline. All subse- 


u i i ы re 
Went infusions of polysaccharide, saline, anesthetic, test drugs, etc., were 
Made by 


» Injecting the material into the rubber tubing connected to the 
nous cannula and w 

later modific 
cannulas for 
лер 


and connected to a tambour for the recording of 
a smoked drum kymogram. The carotid artery was freed 
cannulated for the purpose of recording blood pressure, 
1 to a “U” shaped mercury manometer having a conven- 


Pe float and w riting arm in the open end of the manometer. 


ashing it in with saline from the reservoir. 
stic tube 


Permanently exteriorizing the carotid and jugular vessels in 
rats, 


1 е ? 1 1 nal 
ation in operative procedure employed 


arinized This modification made possible the intravenous 
Polysacchari 


ide and the direct recording of blood pressure, 
Pon еу 24 hours after anesthesia and operation. It was bees 
by the we observe and record blood pressure yrs) incompl cated 
Tauma nome effects of previously administered anesthe surgical 
Esperi, Physical restraint. | d 
anesthetized i Findings.— -A typi al response was rove J - nem = il 
ONsisteg ed rabbits and dogs after the infusion of P-20. The re action 
ately м m sharp and drastic drop in arterial pressure to approxi- 
drug, fol former level within 20 to 40 seconds after ir - vs 
ы / reti | —— -polvsacchari 
ange чәч by a return of blood pressure to the pre pe n er M 
Part of he e y I5 minutes later. An apparent resistance и 5 
"às 00 0770 e to the vaso-depressor action of subsequent doses 
tro] Values © immediately after the return of blood pressure to con- 
асе ы Of the animal to drugs such as adrenaline — 
Pol¥saccharid and hist imine was not affected after injection of the Shear 
Infuse К is © regardless of the size or number of polysa ri е oses 
after h اا‎ unaltered characteristic responses were O 
nerve, Ec polysaccharide on stimulating the cardi | 
toned T right and left vagii, central and peripheral ends of the sec- 
The oe and sciatic nerve. à; 
10, of Ecc nembutal anesthetized dogs to the intr vi IS nje 
a ima] EL * or P 25 was similar to that des ribec above for the 
lon Produc | 20. The first infusion of either polysacchar le prepara- 
lowed b - an almo t imme te dr > < pressure, W h was 
of either ^im Progressive return to nor Subsequent infusions 
been Produces Lon show ed that a depressor type of tachyphylaxis had 
Fa the E" the first injec tion. ed. 
ter Р; d uta] anesthetized rabbit, an abrupt blood pressu 
With five Was Observed in only one out of five animals, as c 
Out 


Of five deeply anesthetized rabbits given Р-2‹ 
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non ob- 


capacity of the anesthetic to alter the vaso-depressor phenome 
mbutal 


served was indicated by urethane anesthesia, as compared with ne 
prior to the administration of the bacterial polysaccharide. V asomotor 
depression, as evidenced by an immediate drop in blood pressure after 
infusing P-20 into a nembutal anesthetized rabbit, occurred only in one 
out of every four animals given P-20 after urethane, and in none © the 
urethanized animals given P-25. 

Both in the dog and the rabbit, where initial vasomotor 
was recorded after polysaccharide, the blood pressure eventuall 
to and stabilized itself within the range of pre-polysaccharide 
dose admi 

amount of poy- 
dose for an 


depression 
y returned 
fluctua- 


; Р " x sstere?: 
tions, regardless of the number of doses or size of nist 


This was found to take place even when the total 
saccharide infused was several times the known lethal 
intact animal. 

gular tubes 


In the non-anesthetized rat with exteriorized carotid and ju 
ct on the 57 


ly evident (i.e 
diarrhea, et^ 
or physiology 


toxic and even lethal doses of P-25 had no apparent effe 
pressure, even though other signs of toxicity were striking 
cyanosis, dyspnea, tachycardia, comatose unresponsiveness, 

Discussion —In standard text books of pharmacology the 
the term “tachyphylaxis”, i.e. rapid protection, refers specifically pe 
decreasing responsiveness of an animal to repeated inj р " 
and crude extracts nore 
as not been appli 
1 injections 


ections of 
agents, such as ephedrine, pitressin, v 
kidneys containing renin. Apparently, this term h 
repeatec 
haride nature | re- 
lactic Г 

Shear 


os- 


previously to denote a decreased responsiveness to 
a depressor substance, specifically one of a polysacc 
sibly, this was due to an inability to elicit a depressor tachyphy 
action. With the demonstration that at least one substance, 

polysaccharide, is capable of eliciting that sort of physiologic 
a broader sense, as 


the term "tachyphylaxis" is reconsidered in 
depressor 


term which may be used in referring to certain 
pressor reactions. 

These studies also suggest that the administration eiae It in ? 
anesthetic with intrinsic vaso-depressor characteristics may 
synergized depression of blood pressure after pol 


point has heretofore not deterred 8 

| i i nis 
depressor agents as sedatives prior to polysaccharide admi M rati id 
the clinical expo 


shown in their communications dealing with 


the drug. 

A comparative study 
P-25, indicates that for P-25 the lethal « 
siderably higher, and the blood pressure depressing 
than it is for P-20. 

An impression has been gained 
with the Shear polysaccharide 


; ions, 
of two polysaccharide preparation it is 
lose range 1n the #9 drast! 
effect far less 


7 ts 
erime” 
exploratory exP d pres 


k and bloo 


from these 
that the factor ot shoc 
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Sure depression, so alarming when present in the human, is not a prime 
lethal factor in the rabbit, rat, or dog. In the dog and rabbit, the 
initial and secondary blood pressure depressions resulting from even 
*tha] doses of the polysaccharide are followed bv a return of the pres- 
E to the pre-polysaccharide range. In the cannulated, non-anesthetized 
at, 


preliminary findings indicate no blood pressure drop, either initially 


Or secondarily, even after lethal polysaccharide doses. 
E date there are no reports in the literature c i 

ne the role of shock in the production of tumor necrosis. Algire 
mouse is secondary to anoxia with 


which conclusively 


tlieves that tumor destruction in the 
Шап; capillary stasis, while » Diller sug 
the Shear polysaccharide on tumors. By mea 
Measure the blood pressure directly in non-anesthetized rats, further 
dies cause-effect relation exists 


etwe 1 r а 
1; Ween а shock-like depression 
t the pre 

Malignant cells, then further studies will be necessary to determine how 
0 e ” . 

, Produce and control the polysaccharide “shock-like” state which the 
it is demon- 


ygests a direct cytotoxic effect of 


ins of the te hnique used to 


are planned to ascertain whether a 
of blood pressure and tumor necrosis. 
essential tor the destruction of 


duction of shock is found to be 


озү views so fearfully tod: ay. If, on the other hand, i 

ее that shock, like pyrexia is merely а drastic side effect with no 
tal role i in producing destruction of cancer cells, it will be obvious 

¢ Prime emphasis in future studies must be laid on ways and means 

Mee ine or eliminating the vaso-depressor effects of this poly- 
ride, 


Toxicity 


Deta; 
rhea, toxicity studies of the Shear polysaccharide in the rat and 
оо — 1 " . . T е 

t were not made during the course of this work. Nevertheless the 


reactions of the animals to different dose levels indicated, 


0 

he rar that the maximum non-lethal intraperitoneal dose of P-25 in 
Was 3 gamma per gram of body weight while the maximum 

rx dose which could be tolerated by the rabbit was 1 gamma 

^ im. These approximations of maximum tolerable doses pertain 

“xPeriments at room —— es not exceeding 26? C. Fatalities 


Te e 

"id Xperienced at these and lower dose levels when the room tempera- 
f incre 
creased to 28? C. or above. 


A" Contrast t 
Tied ү б 

tn With th was influenced differently by differ- 

ane . ; : . 
Sthetics, other toxic reactions were produced uniformly in all 


ч 
А ее of the YF oT rey EY 
î le animal species studied. These inclu led transient leucopenia 


o the vaso depressor tivity of the polysaccharide, which 


ле species of animal and 


larrh polymorphonuclear leucocytosis and relative lymphopenia, 
еа А З . 
an pr * pyrexia, pulmonary congestion, tachycardia, cyanosis, anoxia, 
Ost ` . 
dift. tration. The demonstration of the same symptoms in the three 
c ۲ 


cies studied, as well as in man, strongly suggests a common, 


mechanism of action. In contrast to the state of "shock" 
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; . : in 
and blood pressure depression which appears to be the most outstanding 
toxic manifestation to the clinician, prostration, and pulmonary соб 
„ = - “ А x ni- 
tion and edema were the foremost toxic signs in the experimental 8 


"n ө А . 2 0 
mals. The signs of pulmonary congestion and edema, previously, si 
served in debilitated cancer patients after polysaccharide, have ait 
attributed clinically to infusions of saline, blood, and plasma, pyroge 


of the Shear poli 


reactions, heart failure, and the destructive effects al 
es А 3 ' 
saccharide on pulmonary metastases. Observed in apparently a 
non-tumor bearing animals, after the parenteral administration O er’ 
] to * 


saccharide alone, pulmonary edema appears to be a toxic seque to 


developmen 
ost 
heart 


administration of the drug. It is suggested that the 
marked pulmonary edema per se may be capable of 
the other toxic signs noted; i.e., dyspnea, tachycardia, 
failure, cyanosis, and prostration. Further work may 


. " : 2 ts. 
extent severe pulmonary edema is capable of producing these effec 


aeq) ри ы i ` ced 
Variations in the Total and Differential Leukocyte Count Indu 


by the Shear Polysaccharide 


Material and Methods.—Changes in the circulating 
the leucocytic cells were studied in Dutch and New Zealan де con- 


in young adult Osborne-Mendel rats. The polysaccharide oF salt ously 
trol solution was injected intraperitoneally into the rat and intravee and 
into an ear vein of the rabbit. Blood samples before injection the 
periodically after injection were obtained from the ear vem d 
rabbit and from the tail of the rat. Standard procedures мо ential 
in all blood studies. Wright-Giemsa stain was used for the differ 

slides. scribed i 


Experimental Findings.—ln contrast to the leucytosis de resen 
published reports, the injection of either P-20 or P-25 11 в P thin 
experiments produced an initial severe leucopenia which began int of 
15 minutes after administration of the drug and reached à of this 
maximum depression within three to four hours. A reversā, which 
trend began thereafter and continued on toward leucocytosis > in the 
the highest count exceeded twice the pre-polysaccharide coun 


rabbit. We gren 
- : tes а 

Differential counts showed that both the granulocyte t not t? the 

locytes were involved in the leucopenia and leucocytosis, DU t stages 


^ A ET : to Dow’. 
same extent. The neutrophil variations contributed more te within 15 
than did other leukocytes in the rabbit. Neutropenia » ophilia in ә: 

ral- 


e Р , 0 

minutes after polysaccharide and was followed by — pa 
Variations in the count of circulating lymP' change was 
of their фе onset 


than 5 hours. 
leled those of the neutrophils; although the extent 


not so extreme, the onset of lymphopenia te 


nded to lag behin 


o 


of neutropenia, and the lymphocytosis following leukopenia was more 
aPparent than real, 


In the rat, after the initial leukopenia stage, an absolute leukocytosis 


Was usually either mild or absent. The second stage was marked 
“stead by a Striking polymorphonuclear leukocytosis 
continued lymphope r patterns of re- 
Action to the drug were observed in the leukocyte picture of both 
animals, 


A mild normoblastosis was observed in the rabbit and rat several 
hours after polysaccharide administration. The appearance of several 
Normoblasts per hundred leukocytes was recorded after the systemic 
"actions to the polysaccharide were apparently most profound. In the 
sence of hemolysis or other indications of red cell destruction this 
Teaction f 


t appeared to be a response to the generalized anoxic state of 
© animal, 


accompanied by a 


nia. In general, however, si 


; iscussion—The common reaction pattern evident in the changes in 
тец ating blood of the rat and rabbit after polysaccharide, the profound 
General depression or prostration of the animals while under the imme- 
late influence of the drug, and the previously mentioned toxic mani- 
“stations in the injected animals—all these changes strongly suggest 
terize a “non-specific stress reaction.” Whether the adrenal 
an Essential intermediate in producing the blood changes or the other 
tions to the drug is a problem that may be clarified by further 
That the leukocyte changes are mediated by a Sys- 
anism and are not due to a direct destructive action of poly- 
on the hematopoetic centers is suggested by the pattern of 
followed by polymor 


lymph а foe's 
4 YMphopenia in all an 
“саг: 


and charac 


phonuclear leucocytosis and relative or 


T dex Y 
ils, regardless of the amount of poly- 


Neng E injected or the ability of | | to survive ee 

oa ot the injection. The observations herein reported чорос а 

муъ. Study of the adrenal іп the reaction of an animal Ра ч” 

the nccharide is well worth undertaking. They also suggest that, o 
Ntire 


басс *88tegate comprising the crude bacterial extract, the poly- 
“tide fraction isolated by Shear is capable, per se, of eliciting the 
: Systemic phenomena which Selye termed the “Alarm 
“action” 


SUMMARY 


Untoward systemic reactions which preclude the clinical use of 

Need war polysaccharide as a chemotherapeutic agent — н 

the Pri asic studies of its physiologic and pharmacologic а E = 

арці р actions of the drug responsible for tumor necrosis are dis- 

ed from those responsible for toxic side effects, the elimination 

of Е Undesirable effects may be undertaken with a greater likelihood 
Ccess, 


T ts di : "ribes expl Е 
Towards that end, this dissertation describes exploratory 
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studies on the effect of the Shear polysaccharide upon the arteri 
pressure and upon the leukocytic cells in circulating blood. 2 
are presented and discussed which tend to clarify the physiologi¢ ١ 
of systemic reactions to this drug. 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. A severe drop in blood pressure has been reporte 
one of the serious toxic effects of the Shear polysaccharide in y 
"l'hese studies indicate that it is only a transient, reversible phenome x 
in the dog and rabbit. Preliminary studies suggest that it 18 not 
countered at all in the non-anesthetized rat. oly- 

2. Blood pressure depression after the injection of the Shear Р, 
saccharide in the rabbit appears to be synergized by the preceding a 
istration of pentobarbital sodium. ۱ This 

3. Tachyphylaxis to a vaso-depressor phenomenon is described. E- 
was observed after recovery of blood pressure, following te from 
injection of the Shear polysaccharide into rabbits and dogs р, ес 
immediate interest in this observation in relation to the systemic ending 
of the bacterial polysaccharide it indicates the usefulness 9 e estt 
the meaning of the term "tachyphylaxis" to include certain dep 
phenomena. ` 

4. The sum of all the observed toxic effects and physiologic P tion 
elicited by this drug in the rat and rabbit suggests the “Alarm sone 
Conversely, these studies also suggest that the “Alarm Reaction s 
precipitated by the bacterial polysaccharide, per se. The е 
this concept is presented and discussed. 


1 heretofore ы 


n. 


A STUDY OF THE METABOLISM OF D (—) ARABINOSE 
THE RABBIT 


by EUGENE WORTHINGTON RICE * 
The five 
Vegetable 


an form in gums, hemicelluloses, pectic materials, and bacterial 
1 arides, In both plant and animal tissues D-ribose, and 2-desoxy- 
ы are universally found as constituents of the nucleic acids. 
С; 15 likewise а 
Men inten in general, are oxidized by the animal as a source of 

М anstormed t 


carbon sugars, the pentoses, are widely distributed in the 
kingdom either in the free state, or, more frequently, in a 


component of cellular mono and dinucleotides. 


o glycogen, or converted into fat. Of these various 


Processes oq : . iti 
b sses, glycogenesis and glycogenolysis occupy a central position. The 
undations of the 


laude Be 
ate 
The c; an 
whi ч carbohydrates of the usual diet consist of celluloses and pentosans, 
ch 


al are unassimilable by man, polysaccharides and disaccharides which 
adsorbed from 


study of carbohydrate metabolism were laid by 
rnard (1813-1878). Since the time of Bernard, the metabolic 


ingested carbohydrates has been very extensively studied. 


are 


eed by the 1 the gastrointestinal tract after they have been шя 

Monosaccharides’ pe processes into monosaccharides, س چ‎ уроон 
Saccharideg cs that are absorbed unchanged. The principal mono- 

tose, 1 ormed during digestion are glucose, fructose, and galac- 
mal] e and pentoses are available in foods only in relatively 
T! Quantities 

of at moval of absorbed sugars from the blood stream is the resultant 


EN five variable processes, 
* Simple dig.: : 
imple diffusion through the body fluids. 


2. ( 

i R rsion to glycogen by the liver and the tissues. 
5 Remov. s 

4 д Шоуа] by the kidneys. 


9nversion to fat. 


3. Oxidase’ А 
z, *!dation of the carbohydrates. 


Onve 


© utili24,: А - ^ p . < 
\ Itilization of glucose involves, in general, the following steps: 
Mic Pe ` = £ 

2. С "osaccharides are phosphorylated and transformed into glycogen. 


пусоре + . 1 З 
Phate Yeogen is phosphorylated and transformed into fructose-diphos- 
3. Fructose. 


diphosphate is split into two molecules of triose-phosphate. 
à Seriec - à : түз” 
Series of transformations pyruvic acid is formed. 


: *yruvic acid ; : ^ 
Nu vic acid is reduced to lactic acid. 
merous 


n 


со enzymes are necessary for these transformations as well as 
enzyme ) 


30 ing; and two phosphate carriers. Several inorganic ions are 
4 ISpensab]e, 
7 5 IE" 
Onfray 1942, W РЯ A L4 А 
ttred Мо ен Virginia University; M.S. 1948, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 
I 


!, 1950 
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The major amount of energy 1s liberated during the oxidation of th 


. ^ : ч 
glycolytic end products. This second phase of the degradation 0 d 
cose to carbon dioxide and water is an aerolic process by which T is 
е 


acid is oxidized. The over-all result of the tricarboxylic acid CC 


the complete oxidation of pyruvate: 
C.H,O, + 2.50773CO; 4 2H,O Р 
Although pentoses have been the subject of much investigation 
is actually known of their role in plant and animal physiology: ctr 


cerning the metabolic fate of pentoses in animals, one thing seem of 
extent P 


tain: if they are utilized they are not u ‘lized to the same se 
in the same manner as commoner hexoses. In general, the р re 
have been thought to pass into the tissues by diffusion where eq for 
more or less unavailable to the animal for metabolic purposes an 
this reason are excreted slowly. $ 
These aspects of bioc hemistry offer numerous unsolved problem 


; . é - ic fat 
and hence it was thought desirable to reinvestigate the metaboli e 


, z > о h : yas 
of pentoses in animals by means of in vivo studies. D-arabinose w 


pentose chosen for investigation. polis? 

еа 2 i : : a 

The present report 18 the results of a study of D-arabinose met pinos? 
3 follow ar? 2 


in the rabbit. In particular, this work was planned to mediate 
' ter г 
of some. in [yed iP 


tolerance and glycogenesis along with the study 
hydrate 15 invo 


blood metabolites to determine whether this carbo 
the known carbohydrate cycle. d tubercle 


D-arabinose is encountered rarely. Aloin glycosides an e in the 
bacilli are known natural sources of this sugar. It is best m p oxide 
laboratory by the oxidation of calcium gluconate by hydrogen nent 


and ferric sulfate. The resolution of D, L arabinose into the comP у 
isomers is accomplished by fractional crystallization of the active 
hydrazones. 

The analytical methods used in this study à 2 
procedures. The pentose method was developed by the p с are 
particularly well adapted to the type of metabolic studies d evel 
reported. The first problem investigated was the blood and we of the 
of arabinose after oral administration. The tree pentose conte 
tissues of control fasting or fed rabbits was found fo po ferment’ 
arabinose feeding, the concentrations of total sugar and non?“ : to 
reducing substances reached a peak in about one hour and 7 jleled 
the pre-ingestion levels in about six hours. 
the nonfermentable fraction and was at an essentially 267 to ferments t 


six hours. There was not a detectable shift of pentose . testina 
arabinose 1n the 1n $ afte! 


К hour 
remaining nine | ro t y 


п (22, 
were found ! rabinos? 


nistration. 


substances. A gradual decrease in the 
was observed, only 2 per cent of the dose 
administration. Only traces of free pentose ‹ 
tissues at the опе and two hour intervals after admi 
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a я i 
Ppeared in the urine 


early in the experiment. The total urinary excre- 
tion w ы 


as less than 10 per cent of the amount administered in all cases. 
— ti, therefore, does not retain this sugar in the tissues and 
the slowly in the urine. Additional experiments showed that the 
00 EL 18 not stored in the tissues, nor excreted in the urine in a 
егу bound form. 
E e preliminary studies showed that D-arabinose undergoes a 
follow; " transformation, a study was made of liver glycogen formation 
ing administration of this carbohydrate. 
fatistica] analysis of the data showed that the mean increase in liver 
атое following D-arabinose is significantly greater than that ob- 
mu with saline administration (t 15 Poor). But D-arabinose 
sin 3t be considered 
се the mean 
atter sug 


a poor glycogen-former in comparison with glucose, 
increase in liver glycogen after administration of the 
i ar is significantly greater than that obtained with D-arabinose 
= 9.1, P< 0.01), 


а : Р; 2 > LA 
: of this work was a study of the effect of D-arabinose 


that ation on blood lactate and keto acids levels, since it is known 
at pluco« : ; 
an glucose, galactose, and fructose give rise to increased blood lactate 
. Pyruvate under b 


Significant y 


acids w 
"05 When saline was injected. After glucose injection there was a 


ighly ci: 
м Significant variation (P < 0.01) in the tests for blood lactate and 
Oderately sig 


asal conditions. Analysis of variance showed non- 
ariations in the hourly values for blood lactate and keto- 


nificant variation (P < 0.05) in the blood keto-acid 
nificant pe D-arabinose was injected the tests were moderately sig- 
acids, ^r ood lactate (P ( 0.05) and non-significant for blood keto- 
nificant cw observation that glucose gives rise to only moderately sig- 
inges in the blood keto-acids indicates that this procedure is 
Negative idi. method tor measuring carbohydrate degradation. The 
Might "ета with blood keto-acids after D-arabinose administration 
ore reflect the use of a method of low sensitivity. 


Dara: Preceding data present unequivocal evidence to show that 
Dose is metabolized by the rabbit, and suggestive, but not rigor- 
, Vidence d 


lat this sug gives rise to intermediates that enter 
0 ugar give rise 
Wn pathy i 


ays of carbohydrate metabolism. 
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THE CLIFFORD REGULATIONS: A CASE STUDY 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE LEGISLATION 


by JOHN BENJAMIN OLVERSON * 


The Supreme Court's decision in Helvering v. Clifford, 309 U. S. 
331 (1940) represents another example of a futile effort on the part of 
taxpayers to find ways to reallocate their income to benefit themselves 
tax-wise and at the same time realize economic benefits flowing from 
uch income, The case involved а five-year trust created by the grantor 
Ог the benefit of his wife. At the end of five years or upon the earlier 
death of either the grantor or his wife, the trust corpus would revert 
^» the grantor or his estate. The grantor established himself as trustee 
With broad powers to pay out or accumulate the income and to manage 

© trust property practically without limitation or control. The Su- 
Preme Court ignored the “niceties of the law of trusts” and held that 

* grantor had retained “substantial ownership” and hence was tax- 
able 9n the trust income under Section 22(a) of the Revenue Code. 

‚ The Courts decision rested on the fact that there existed a mul- 
Uplicity of factors which “lead irresistibly to the conclusion that re- 
SPondent continued to be the owner" of the trust corpus. Three factors 
rere Considered: (1) the short duration of the trust; (2) the fact that 
Че wife was the beneficiary; and (3) the retention of control — the 
Pus Of particular significance is the Court's statement that no one 
c is normally decisive but that all considerations and ‘Greeciotansss 
the kind we have mentioned are relevant to the question ot за یر‎ 
Cm are appropriate foundations for findings on er eli i 
Adopt Pertinent observation was the C ourt’s admission t E t == = 
вч no "rule of thumb” for taxing short term mors. but умеет "s 
ы of such trusts under the broad language of Section : s 
Ч 9t which, in its opinion, left "to the triers of fact the determina 


tio i I 
€ of whether or not on the facts of each case the grantor remains the 
Der, 


» 


S \ | 
e E tVery court decision usually conveys a rule, we have a right to 
Xpect th ) 


Tul at a rule exists in the Clifford decision. But what might that 

tati D May the decision be reduced to a definite formula the appli- 

tna" Which to any set of facts will resolve all of the Clifford-type 
s? ) 


Tego} Clifford decision is not reducible to a definite мава 

it ihe e any Case to which it applies. The nature of the « -— - . 

" possible to state other than a general rule. i The C di e Е 
in b °ТРгенпр the decision provide only illusions of a if ord rule— 

~ ulous clue that such a rule exists. One court was frank to admit 
* 


ae эси LD 
» American University; LL.B. 1939, LL.M. 1941, Georgetown University; S.J.D. 
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that the Clifford decision "has proved the starting point 
proliferation, out of which no definite doctrine has emerged, ОГ in the 
nature of things could emerge.” Hyman v. Nunan, 143 F- (2d) 425s 
427 (C.C.A. 2d, 1944). E 
Of all the Circuit Court decisions interpreting the Clifford decisio 
not one has employed a single factor approach to taxing trust income 
to the grantor as "substantial owner”. Every attempt to isolate the 
short term factor or the control factor was rejected. On the other hands 
the cases agree that the question of “substantial ownership" i$ "d 


degree. They are also in substantial agreement that the length 9 
trust, the relationship of the grantor to the beneficiary, and the co 
retained by the grantor are the most important general factors. T 
underlying rationale is that the court must look to the whole nexus © 
powers reserved by the grantor to determine whether they 80 near Y 
approached full dominion as to be its equivalent. A substantial majoriti 
of the later decisions treated the Clifford problem as presenting à ae 
situation and hence Tax Court decisions which are supported by eviden? 
should not be disturbed on appeal. 4 
An analysis of the Clifford decision and the Circuit Court case? pec 
preting it leads to but one conclusion which is that the question ot н" 
stantial ownership” is опе of degree. It either exists or does not л 
depending upon all of the attendant facts and circumstances: y 
there is no definite Cliford formula which will fit every Clifford 
trust any more than there is a precise formula which will resolve m 
negligence case. Treas 
In the absence of any definite formula supplied by Congress; the *7 
ury promulgated the Clifford regulations tor the stated PU sog, 
removing the confusion which had resulted from the Clifford don 
The regulations set down precise tests tor determining when 4 gran 
has retained substantial ownership whereas the courts provide dê 
general tests. They drew an arbitrary line between a short term we 
long term trust by providing that the income of a trust is taxable 2 of 
grantor “where the grantor has a reversionary interest in the corp", to 
the income therefrom which will or may reasonably be ехре ip 
take effect in possession or enjoyment—( 1 ) within 10 years comme! 
with the date of the transfer”. This provision not only : 


ticular significance to a ten-year trust for which there 
factor 1n 


deter 


precedent, but it also isolates the term as a single 
“substantial ownership”. The cases have entirely 
to apply such a test. What the Treasury has done 
situation where a trial judge instructs the jury to 
relevant facts in the case and merely look for the one 
arbitrarily determined to be decisive of the issue. 
guage employed by the courts may be found in Commi 


rejected any at 
is analagous ба 
disregard a ve 
fact which 
Typical 0 
ssioner 
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б. (ad) 775 (C.C.A. ad, 1941) where the Second Circuit said (p. 
778): “We must consider a variety of factors in drawing the line be- 
tween taxability and nontaxability in this field where differences of 
“gree produce differences in kind." 
This Provision has ignored the judicial approach which is to consider 
; multiplicity of factors with varying weight given to the various factors 
*Pending upon their relationships to one another and their setting in the 
рак agreement. But, as the Sixth Circuit has said: “No case has been 
igs to our attention which expressly holds that a short term of 
Self requires taxation of income to the donor". Central Bank of 
leveland v. Commissioner, 141 F. (2d) 352, 355 (C.C.A. 6th, 1944). 
phe underlying reasoning of the more recent decisions is that the 
x Of control is the most important of the various factors of owner- 
эё Mr, Justice Learned Hand once stated that “the longer the term, 
Yom important the reserved powers and vice versa.” Commissioner 
Tan "ux 122 F. 171, 174 (C.C.A. 2d, 1941). Hence, the term of a се 
and between ten and fifteen years is of relative unimportance. a 
bs ntly, the control must be very substantial and complete accor ing 
бини Any one of the three factors of control et се іп : e 
tro], ations supposedly represents "very substantial - сме ete — 
"very . " again the cases do not follow this approach. ad — 29 
Nr nat 7 апі “complete are relative terms. / ^X чо. e 
Case Ee. within each term. These concepts are reflected in the 
The “=r not in the regulations. er 
Шота regulations were promulgated for the avowe purpose 
"ч the confusion and uncertainty resulting from the — 
interpr, decision іп the Clifford decision and the many variations 0 
"Pretations of it by the Circuit Courts. In accomplishing this gen- 
provide precise tests in contradistinction to the general 
Pted by the courts. As a part of the administrative regulatory 


tr; 
i “purpose, they 
“Sts ado 


Prog | 

es а = "m 

of r le the regulations represent an excellent case study of the exercise 

also | * making not only because of their inherent functional nature but 

Volve = of the constitutional and administrative law problems in- 
d. 

Th ' ETS 

“pre * regulations were promulgated under the Treasurys power to 
Scri ‹ — мау 

бы oe and publish all needful rules and regulations for the enforce 

Pow. 9f the tax law. Although regulations promulgated under this 


we been generally classified as part of the “rule making” process 
E lve of their nature and function, they do not represent true 
making” as a quasi-law making process. They are commonly 
€ to as interpretive regulations and should be classified as that 
tio E process incidental to the execution of the law. Tarir unte 
9f the - d be limited to the interpretation of the terms and provisions 

atute for public guidance and to aid subordinate officers in the 
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: v : , at 
enforcement thereof. They should not implement or create new law 


the administrative level. 

Sometimes, however, interpretation is carried beyond its 
tion. If a regulation in effect embodies new rules of law 
's interpretation of the statute, 


found in the statute or the court 
as а part of the 


is legislative in character and is properly classed 
making" process. ES 
The Clifford regulations represent an excellent illustration of admi! 
istrative "rule making" under the guise of interpretation. Since SU. 
regulations as 4 whole are not founded on a specific delegation of И 
lative power to promulgate legislative rules and regulations wi 
defined statutory limits with legal sanctions imposed for failure 
comply therewith, they represent an unconstitutional exercise of leg 
tive power in violation of the separation of powers. ford 
Furthermore, the regulations are contrary to the general со 


concepts adopted by the courts under the judicial power of. 
í 4 е 
a proper exercis ing 


rticle ^; 


of the Constitution. If they do not represent 


legislative power pursuant to à valid statutory delegation of ru € m and 
the administration 


a es 
their validity 18 qu " 
judicial power. 
aration 


power, or an exercise of a power incidental to 
enforcement of the statutory authority delegated, 
tionable on the theory that they encroach upon the 
this is not a violation of the constitutional doctrine of the sep 
powers, it would certainly appear to be contrary to its spirit. hase of 


Interpretive rules and regulations should be classified as 2 ры 
f statutory 


the administrative process incident to the enforcement 0 -y funt 
thority. They should not be classified as part of the rule making 

tion. Rule making should be limited to rules and regulations 
applicability and future effect designed to implement OF pr : 


у ‘ e 
or policy. All rules and regulations promulgated under t - 
or provisions n 
lassified 5 м 


ue : ^ РЫ 0-27 чет. 
the rule making function because of their legislative charac „сша! 
the purpose of е 


It is evident that interpretation designed for d signed 0 
ing a statutory policy is very different from interpretation е i 
implement statutory policy by prescribing new law. Th former , 
incident to the enforcement of the statute and is 
classified as an administrative function; the latter, even 
ously labeled as interpretation, embodies new law by enl 


interpreting ог construing statutory terms 
actually implement or embody new law should be ¢ 


tory policy and should be properly classified as 
lative function. Writers in this field, however, pitrary 
tinction. They generally adhere t« nd ar 

that all rules and regulations, which 
specific delegation of legislat 


» the unrealistic à cost 
are not prescribed pur .. фе 


: fill 0 
ive authority to implement 9T 
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details of a 


standard, are merely interpretive. That the converse 
true is clear 


is 
in the case of the Clifford regulations. 

ind 4 of the Admi 
eality. Se 


lation within the definition of “rule” is contrary to practical analysis as 
Well as ; 


Sections 2 


\inistrative Procedure Act are out of 
Step with t 


ction 2, in including every interpretive rule or regu- 


1 inconsistent with tl 

| i : " « i 

be ates to rules designed to “implement” or "prescribe law or p 
Rules” should be 


which are truly part of the rule making process, viz., legislative or sub- 
Stantive rules 


the remainder of t definition insofar 


as it 


lefined to include only those rules and regulations 


and regulations. If it is desired to retain interpretive 
Tules in the definition, they should be also defined to embrace only those 
interpretive rules which implement or prescribe new rules pursuant to 
Statutory delegations of power, whether general or specific. Moreover, 
the mere fact that a statutory delegation of power is general rather than 
Specific, as in the case of sections 62 and 3791(a) of the Revenue Code, 
should not preclude the issuance of legislative or substantive regulations. 
Merely because the del 


vation is general should not of itself control in 
termining whether the statute contains adequate standards to limit 
ог c 4 xx e wie ; r е 

. Control administrative discretion. Section 22(a) of the Revenue Code, 


1 of? ‹ b ә А о 
А defining ‘gross income", provides a good example of an adequate 
Standard 


shoul 
deleg 


controlling or limiting administrative discretion and which 
d permit substantive or legislative regulations based on a general 
ation of statutory power. 


w °ction 4 of the Act is even more unrealistic. Again, without defining 
interpretive 


Process, 
IStrative 


rules", it excludes all such rules from the rule making 
Hence, the Clifford regulations, a perfect example of admin- 
legislation, are exempt from the procedural requirements of 
qus making. That this is a patent misunderstanding of the process is 
. us. Any rule or regulation, regardless of its label, should be sub- 
Jected to the rule making process if it implements or prescribes law. 
“ection + should exclude only those rules, so called “interpretive”, which 
41е issued as administrative interpretations and having for their pur- 
Ci. Construing statutory terms or provisions. Regulations s: the 
Pom th type which actually embody new law should not be excluded 
€ rule making process. 
to E simple rule should suffice to clarify Aem META — 
of кане of rules and regulations. = pt: — st 
My эы feum ета, ae КЕ 
Adequate le иа — ion ot statutory powe 2 ~ vs sede a 
istrative re standard or policy controlling or — : ксүз 
Classifieg sy "eon with respect to such rules yb — — e 
Pinions as part of the rule making process. / cle ee rulings, 
Of the и. ппоцпсетепіз, etc., may then be properly classified as part 
Cidental functions inherent in the administration of statutes. 
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THE PROGRAM OF THE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
AND GUIDANCE SERVICE, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, 1938-1948 
by JOHN FREDERICK BROUGHER * 
PURPOSE or THE STUDY AND SOURCES or DATA 


t The Purpose of this study is to outline the historical background for 

* establishment of the 
and to prese 
The Study e 


Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
; ө 1 } 2 ^ 

nt an interpretive review of the development of the Service. 

ndeavors further to consider the outlook and to make rec- 


ommendations. 

he chief sources of data included interviews with the Chief of the 
"os and other staff members, interviews with other persons familiar 
With the history 


y of the Service, publications of the Bureau and Office of 


Ucation, and the files of the Service. 

Historicar Backcrounp—A HALF CENTURY OF DEVELOPMENT 
ti he Occupational Information and Guidance Service in the Voca- 
lona] Ту 


Mer o ivision of the Office of Education was established in the Sum- 

Го those who had labored through the years for a 

gram of guidance this was the fruition of a dream which 
med unattainable. 

EU Office of Education was the logical agency in war ges: 

IVities should be centered. The Office, and its predecessor, 

Ureau of Education, had been closely identified with the guidance 


Ove R 2 е 
р cnt throughout its history. We have seen how many of the early 
icati i ; : ы 
ations were issued as Bureau bulletins and were thus subsidized 
of wen Nation-wide distribution. Meyer Bloomfield, one of the fathers 
е voc É 


the Specifi ational guidance movement, undertook one of his studies at 
World V c request of the Commissioner of Education. During the 
àssiened E ‘ period, a member of the staff of the Bureau who was 
Weay’s eronsbility for the field of vocational guidance wrote the 
шур, Sch rst bulletin on the subject, Vocational Guidance and the 
C miss; ols. At the same time, the Bureau was cooperating with the 
: On on the Reorganization of Secondary Education which in 


18$ E. : a E. z SB 
E o. Its important statement on Vocational Guidance in Secondary 
ion, 


һе Office of Education continued to produce guidance publications 
E 1920's and 1930's. It aided the movement for the study of 
Vari < cupations by preparing occupational leaflets dealing with the 
Which . Professions, The National Survey of Secondary Education, 
> 38 conducted by the Office and financed by a foundation grant, 
* 1936, AM. 


1929, Columbia University; Ed.D. conferred June 1, 1949 
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devoted a significant monograph to guidance programs i 
Studies produced by the Office in the feld of guidance 
numerous and more specialized during the 1930'S. In addition t 
literature, there W° 


prehensive bibliographies of current guidance 
vork, studies 


bulletins dealing with college student personnel v 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and manuals on testing rel 
guidance on various levels. 

` ^ ` oF 
OccUPATIONAL INFORM ATION AND GUIDANCE ServicE—A CHILD 
THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


The depression of the 1930's produced the conditions und 
success ot the final effort to establish a national guidance E 
assured. The need for a program became urgent and in a sense : 
ate as unemployment grew and large groups of our population w 
literally cast adrift. Youth, and young adults especially, en 
ally recognize 

] depends 


weight of dislocation and insecurity. It was gener 
and more clearly that а satisfying life for an individual 
»reat extent upon proper adjustment in 4 vocation. : 

g p prop ) in a С 4 yation 


. . «* *1*, з г 
Among the agencies set up for this purposes the Civilian Conse’ ivitie® 


S 8 , $9 . ‘ А а 
Corps and the National Youth Administration were nation-wide * 


conducted by the Federal Government, while the American 19 "ouncil 


mission was à private organization sponsored by the American 


on Education. 


oN 
r н " А oc141! 
LEADERSHIP OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Ass 


. . , . - E 1 u 
At the same time the leading professional organization of E naking 


workers, the National Vocational Guidance 255 Jopme 
many contributions. One of the most important was the deve National 


a program financed by the Carnegie Foundation called the ber of 


Occupational Conference. This Conference sponsore А Jar ed Pro 
nd promoted guidance through the enta nf of its 
d Occupations: . of the 
the founding 


much needed studies a 
fessional journal of the Association, rename 
most important and lasting contributions was 


Occupational Index, a specialized index to guidance publications: ontint” 
The National Vocational Guidance Association campaigne ques 100 
ously and persistently for a national guidance program. he page f 
was discussed at national and local meetings and through p of * 
its magazine. The Association’s 1937 convention was tne sc quida 
discussion of a very definite proposal for the establishment of pe 4 ong 
service in the Office of Education. Its leaders Were ! ош K 
the guidance workers who were consulted in connection W ыз the 
zation of the Occupational Information and Guidance en 

development of its policies. rvice i New 


Strong influence was also exerted by the / 
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York City. Although local in scope and relatively brief in its period of 
Peration, it gave an impressive demonstration of the value of a guid- 


а i indivi 
ж Center to a community and to individuals. Equally important, 
any of its staff bec 


eference must 
оп Education whic 
i 
ng the developmer 


ame outstanding national guidance leaders. 

also be made to the President's Advisory Committee 
h in its report in 1938 made recommendations regard- 
NE 1t of a program of vocational guidance and pointed out 
ocationa] 0181 guidance was not receiving proper attention as part of 
funds, al education, especially in the program subsidized by federal 


LEADERSHIP IN THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
_ The Staff 


sions relat; of the Office of Education was in close touch with discus- 
missioner D to the guidance program, and under the leadership of Com- 
Organizari Studebaker developed plans which finally Кар © the 
a a "à the Occupational Information and Guidance Service. 

ion funde . critical decisions involved was the use of vocational educa- 
è тей finance the project, and this determined the placement of 

missione сме іп the Division of Vocational Education. The Com- 
to assist ; с=з а grant from the National Occupational Conference 
Crvice the initial development of the work. Although the Guidance 
Question oa. under the Vocational Education Division, the 
sions of the Om maintenance of separate guidance functions in other divi- 
се of Education has arisen. 


P n n Ы 
ROMOTION OF GUIDANCE THROUGH STATE DEPARTMENTS 


OF EDUCATION 


The Occ : p 
"tSponsil ge Pational Information and Guidance Service has as a primary 
,  Nsibility : 1 S 
Riven to Mity the promotion of guidance through the states. Aid is 
р 


е багы; 54 кошу айа чә ب‎ | p 
att of 5 : tates in developing guidance policies and in making them a 


for tate Vocational Education Plans which determine the basis 
the pay P "ipee > . 

laws PYment of federal subsidies under the Vocational Education 
д Juidanc x ` x 

Act tidance Programs were broadened under the George-Barden 


e 1 э 
*tivitieg 20 Which extended reimbursement to include counselor training 
Buidanca salaries of counselors in local schools, and out-of-school youth 

А е Programs, 
ор, “ational eq 
lowing. : 
funds E Zuida 
Xpen 9 each 
lo] 55 of st - 

State 


зр : 1 ; 
county, or lo al ruidance supervisors; counseiors in 

sal ‚ Schools. ] C guic p 

lari E 


^ Persons engaged in counselor training programs; and 


ucation subsidies may now be paid to the states for the 
nce services on a matching basis, one dollar of federal 
dollar of state or local funds: salaries and traveling 


es 
an "Y - м 
Youth d *Xpenses of persons engaged in counseling out-of-school 


Ma 
ашу] 
nd w : ; : 
d was the first state to enter the program which now includes 


mtt tt 
—— 


ES 
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(1948) forty-three states and territories. Several states 
grams supported wholely by state funds. 

The Service has held many conferences, both national 
with state supervisors oi guidance in order to promote the pro 


Since there has been considerable turnover among the supervisors 


conferences have been one ot the chief means ot assuring СОП 
effort in state guidance services. Important conferences have 4 
held on the subject ot counselor training which has shown 4 


growth over the past decade. 


COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS А 
Much of the effort of the Guidance Service is devote« 
governmental and non-governmental agencies and 
in the promotion of the guidance program. During 
there were numerous activities of this character. A series 0 pir 
on workers in defense industries was produced in cooperation 
United States Employment Service and the War Manpower rmed 
sion. Close liaison was maintained with all branches of t К the 
forces and the Selective Service System. Many projects relating * 
war effort were published with funds provided by other agen vise! 
During the summer of 1948 the Chief of the Service acted © ence 
to the United States delegates at the International Labor Confer 
San Francisco. Other staff members have rendered and artc mong 
rendering important service on various professional committees: 
National Vocationa ‘og OF 
and Guidance Psy 
Nationa 


the organizations represented are: the 
Association, the Division of Counseling 
the American Psychological Association, and the 


Guidance Supervisors. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
The Occupational Information and Guidance эе 


deal of effort to the production of written 
to full-fledged pri 


n 
is fundamenta the dis” 
researc 


from one-page mimeographed leaflets 
The production of such written material 
like the Office of Education which is devoted to 
semination of information. Ww 
Much has been accomplished in spite of restricted print е 
During World War II many of the publications were bet thro 
cooperative effort and were financed with war funds we” tion 
other agencies. Other bulletins have been issue 
of private publishers under special agreements. 


: dt x ó > is > E ce 
Guidance Testing was published in 1948 under this plan the لاز‎ e 
i question о апо! 


с1ог$. 


Limitation of funds tor printing raises the 
of free publications to guidance supervisors 
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denied that effectiveness of the program of the 


Service depends in large 
Measure 


upon the extent to which it can place needed material in the 


hands of field workers. More frequent use of the professional journals 
a А : ‘ - 
nd the assistance of an advisory 
Sonal eui 


adequate 


committee representing the profes- 
lance organizations is suggested as one means of maintaining 
contacts with guidance people throughout the country. 


" Tue First DECADE 
The first ten 
Service parallele 
Established 
the <“ 


years of the Occupational Information and Guidance 
1 a momentous period in the history of our country. 
as the depression era was waning, the Service experienced 


f al Defense" stage, the World War II period, and the first 
oF the post-wa 


guidance 


Nation 


r years. This was a time when vocational guidance and 
immedi generally were receiving a great deal of attention outside the 
а мец field of education as w ell as within it. ‚ Guidance was given 
compar oo during the depression years but this was meager nnd 
technic 80 with the gigantic spurt that came with the war. Guidance 
lues were adopted wholesale by the Selective Service and the armed 
ned thousands of guidance and personnel workers were employed 
job. Ба into effect. , Other thousands were trained to help with the 
and а Sting, interviewing, counseling became the watchwords as men 
ing р men were called to the colors, selected for various types of train- 
4: Bned to duties, or classified for separation from the service. As 
Stilities 


Sonne] Program of tremendous scope in an effort to help service per- 
ne 24: > e ege 
Th Teadjust themselves successfully to civilian life. 

us, mor 


EL. е than half the decade was occupied with activities which 
. directly and indirectly related to the war effort. It is noteworthy 
at the same t 


Qu ime the growth and promotion of the program through- 
t the State 


s went forward. 


Tue OUTLOOK 


a against this background that we must consider the outlook for the 
1 


e pe rional Information and Guidance Service. We have now entered 
er ; : . : é 

tate 10d when guidance is accepted as an unquestioned part of an ade- 

Te educational program, There are, however, varying points of view 
Sarding ' 


the Organization of guidance and its scope and functions. 


CATIONAL” ( 
DE. 

m . г ` . ҚИР Р" — 4 
Area oft be possible for the Service to limit its activities to the special 
Covered vocational” guidance. No doubt the narrower field could be 
Con with greater effectiveness. There is also no question that more 


"entr i 
at 
le lon 


JUIDANCE vs. A Wiper ProcramM—A Basic 15508 


at On vocational guidance would be very helpful, since it may 
Vocational guidance has been weakened by emphasis on other 
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tention to 


phases of guidance. Schools would doubtless give more at 
counselor 


vocational guidance if it were more actively promoted. Many 
in schools have not had adequate training in vocational guidance = 
because of their teaching background are devoting their energies xm 


to educational guidance. here 
x - - : e 
When the matter 1$ considered further, however, it appears that te" 


- رلیچ‎ ета i 
are some serious objections to the above proposal. The trend today E 
education is to integrate related activities, rather than to break them ald 


into their component parts. This same trend should apply t° the 
of guidance which would certainly be weakened if the progra bic" 
broken into small segments. Division of guidance responsibi ities ult 
increase the difficulties of coordination and would unquestion res 
in duplication, conflicting policies and practices, and wasted € ол а 
There must be unity in guidance if it is to be effective. ducat 
today views the child as a single integrated personality, guic ance 
also function in the same way. Responsibility for coordination 
control of the guidance of an individual must rest wit 
rather than with several competing services. This is 


the counselor may seek assistance outside his own resources 


Moreover, the guidance program must be coordinated throug all 


levels and all types of agencies. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following suggestions are offered for the 
Service: 
1. Clarification of policies regarding allocatio 
and responsibilities in the Office of Education is 4 first step 1" ; vict 
the program of the Occupational Information and Guidance catio 
Three divisions now maintain guidance functions: 


^ ^ : 7 А ^ . ation 
Secondary Education, and Vocational Education. Duplicat ‘on and 


most likely to occur between the divisions of Vocational 


Secondary Education. The latter has on its staff a specialist 3 BU 
seling, pupil personnel, and work programs. . 
formation and Guidance Service and the Secondary Divisio" ducatio? 
cerned chiefly with secondary schools. In the area 
there seems less possibility ot conflict even thoug 
lege personnel programs may be employed. Satisfactory 
have already been established in such matters 45 
conferences on counselor training and the jssuance 
summer guidance offerings in colleges and universities. . of guidant? 
2. Special emphasis should be placed upon the promotion ‘ned if the 
work among out-of-school youth. This area has been recogn! Ма? 
laws and administrative 


federal vocational education 
ate plans for yocationa 


states now include in their st 
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s counseling of out-of-schoo] youth. Authorization extends coun- 
in such Jr this group through evening school programs of all types and 
S other agencies as may be 
3. Guidance e tor out-of-school 
COOperative 


pte s$ | J. S. Employment Service, state employment 
сай "tior services which may be maintained by local gov- 
religions units. Priv ite agencies include. those maintained à by both 
Y. W.c ^ and secular groups, such as B nai B'rith, the Y.M.C.A., 

"^A. Catholic organizations, Boys’ Clubs, and business and pro- 
Organizations. 


sponsored through the public schools. 
youth should also be promoted through 


relationships with other agencies, both public and private. 
agencies include the U 


While the Guidance Service has enjoyed rela- 

h these groups, there is need for a more aggressive program 

and coordination. 

development of the over-all guidance program there is 

Closer liaison with professional societies and other public and 

ене. These organizations would include basically the groups 
1e Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, and other 


Priv; 

ate "lati lati p , : 
te associations and foundations, such as the National Education 
: ation and the 
Tmental 


tics and 
ans Aj) Federal Security Agency, U. s. Employment Service; Veter- 
= and the National Military Establishment. 
pational Information and Guidance Service should em- 
tà m à Systematic long range program of research and publications. 


% Eested that planning take into consideration estimated needs over 
Year period. 


Or песе... 
to *Cessary fle 
еер 


“Associ . : : ^ ; a 
American Council on Education. Examples of gov- 
agencies are: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 


Intermediate goals should be set and allowance made 
xibility. A cycle plan of emphasis could be developed 
ort ; с" up to date and maintain continuous and sustained 
Ina 
2 


areas. 


a : ; 
ns should include some fundamental research rather than the 


data. The study made in 1947 by Clifford P. Froeh- 
"Factors Related to the Effectiveness of Coun- 
an example of the type of much needed basic investi- 


Service should sponsor. 'This would require, of course, 


. res “4 ` : e 
Ultimate Ources than the Service now possesses. However, since the 
basi С чун of guidance and counseling programs depends upon 

Searc з " 
Means rch, the Federal Government may very properly supply the 


S^ There ah — 
4 n should be over-all coordination of the program of research 
E о i i | 3 
м lin ther public agencies, the states, private organizations, and 
essiona] societies. 
s More . f : | | | 
t * " adequ ite program of field services and coordination of 
Tams {© Thi ld ды 
grams is needed. This would entail, of co irse, more funds for 
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ell as for additional staff members. The financial problem 
if one considers the possibility of attempting to " t 
h of the forty-t!£ 


travel as W 
can be seen readily 
vide merely one day of field service per year for eac 
states. s 
9. New staff members should have training and experience equivalen 
to the qualifications required for associate membership in the Division 
Counseling and Guidance of the American Psychological Association 
10. Conferences with state supervisors should be held at least annua 


as was the custom during the war. These could be suppleme А 
regional conferences and group meetings. One problem in connect! " 
h the holding of annual conferences is that attendance © some supe 
s impose limitations 00 9 
H requen 
uidanct 


wit 
visors is restricted because a number of state 
of-state travel for employees. Biennial meetings are too 1n 
maintain the close relationship which should exist between 


Service and state supervisors. v uld 
11. Expansion of counselor training should be continued. This e 

lies on optimum training for counseling» in- ddi- 
and training з $ 
nded program е 


include further stuc 
training and up-grading of counselors in service, 
tional personnel to provide new counselors for an expa 
well as replacements. et of 

12. Consideration should be given to à program for à minim” ad 
guidance training for all teachers, especially on the upper elementary ools 


secondary levels. This is based on the concept that guidance m f 
ber of the $ 


to be effective must be the responsibility of every mem e aid ance 
Even though counselors may be available to render specialized “hey may 
Е ерте” : ‘tance ba o tha 

teachers must have an adequate guidance background s dance when 


be able to help their pupils by recognizing the need 10 


problems arise. 

CONCLUSION o 
T. , п ears 
Though many problems were yet to be solved, the first te У iod of 
the Occupational Information and Guidance Service marke li hment of 
11 school levels. Estab кт an 
ision alone may be үзү? e бег 
nce that hs pro” 


outstanding progress in guidance on а 


the state programs of guidance superv 


unusual achievement. "There seems to be every assura hip wi 
ice may face the next decade with confidence that 1% leaders норе ip 
elfare of the young р 


duce even greater contributions to the w 


our schools. 


THE TEACHING OF METHODS IN THE PRESERVICE 
EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
by FRANCES HOLLIDAY * 


The Purpose of this study is to make a survey of current ец 
the teac hing of methods in the preservice education of elementary teach- 
ers and, through an analysis of the findings, to evaluate the different 
types of procedures in use in the various institutions. "EN ME 

Two hundred and seventy-two courses from 112 institutions—mem- 
SIS of the American Association of Colleges for 1 eacher Education— 
Were studied. The survey was limited to the areas of arithmetic, lan- 


: i 7 irses i he teaching of 
Ечаре arts, science, and social studies, with 77 courses in the teaching 
arithmetic. 


. ا‎ "ading), 77 in reading, 33 
40 in language arts (exclusive of reading ) {d 


In science 


Prob 


Dably these courses are somewhat above average in quality. sd 
е chosen, in the first place, from those institutions whose permets 
Meet those of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
чоп, They represent those institutions, also, whose courses were 50 
“fective that they were willing to submit them for evaluation. 

Qur types of courses were found: | a: 

^ The special methods course in which the purpose is to inform the 


Udents concerning various methods. 
2. Professi 


şo ruction ы 
ation of subje 


» and 39 in social studies. 


st 


j ses i "hic cessary 
onalized subject-matter courses in which ы гене 
effective methods of teaching is integrated with the pres 
ct matter, 


: e i y situation 
aboratory courses which bring together in a — гда жт 
1 - EL. e 
needa erated curriculum of the modern elementary school, the ma 
e 


"ded in its use, and the procedures that can be used in the develop- 


Nta . » 
kn *Xperiences of children. 


“ы tegrated courses in which the study of teaching edes 152 
t of the Program of student participation or student teaching. 


* COurses were analyzed to determine their type, content, and 
the li dures used by the instructors. They were then چ‎ 
Of а ight of six criteria made by the writer and validated with t p 
I ° of experts in the field. The criteria are: у СЕ 
educati 800d methods course is based upon an acceptable philosophy 
ion, 
ta^ 800d methods course makes available to relatively e 
3 I$ many of the most fruitful experiences of successful teachers. 


i ў à i ; ar 
Man, 004 methods course is built upon the assumption that there are 
^ Y Ways of attaining desired goals. 


ы d 
Ry 53, 1920 


| 5 "ollege; / »28, University of Missouri; 
Confers. Northwest Missouri State Teachers College; A.M. 1928, 
‘erred } Ovember 11, 1949 
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4. A good methods course will help to develop the skills needed 12 


directing the learning activities of children. : 
s. The teaching in the methods course should demonstrate a variety 
of effective procedures. 

6. The methods course should be clearly related to those $ 
which are basic to education. 

This evaluation was supplemented by a study of student reactions и 
these courses, obtained through a questionnaire based upon the ideas 
underlying the criteria. This questionnaire was filled out by 304 *, 
dents representing 62 schools from 27 states and the District of 1 

The two types of evaluation resulted in much the same © 
with the integrated and laboratory courses ranking consiste 
than the others. high 

The methods courses seem to be having, along ai ‚> 
degree of success in the preparation of teachers who can go n uk 
elementary schools with some assurance that they can guide de 
dren's activities. шдеп 

Many of the courses recognize the importance of giving the § 

a knowledge of many procedures being used by good teachers 


E ы ad > $ М ET a discus” 
Reports of courses in all four categories include repeatedly Фа 4 In 
i ә 1 1 Ce ? » feld. 

sion of various methods that are being used by teachers in С, ei 


E - А : Sixty e's 
fact, both rea and discussion are universally found. xt) Ё 
courses report 
dures can be used at diffe 
large unit plans. Observations of elementary 
lishin his purpose were reported by 108. ‚ evident 
is presentation of many procee 
: ? . wavs 
ion of the fact that there are many ways 
* : of st 
classroom. Reports ol the ‘les in the 
losophies that are preva es. e that 
t of these, 1? 


> of lesson plans shov 


1g f 
rent grade levels. Fifty re 
classroom 


ans of accomp 


Growi t 
in the data a recogn [ 
ing the goals of the elementary 
i lementary school phi 


variety oi € 


rent procedures that grow ОЧ : 
for all teaching 1$ (a sed in the 
phases of the methods teaching os 


tern 


am 
f „ which wer ex 
Another real strength of the methods courses which i methods 
responsibility ОП the ра! riety of 


lies in the wide-spread feeling ot 
ge classes 


instructors to illustrate in their own colle 
effective teaching procedures. 


hing Wil 

It is likely that most of the students in their beginning хабе con” 
teach as they were taught. A few of the courses showe oon variety 
ventional types of college teaching, but in 178 0! the COM ighly creative 
{ 1 some of these illustrating ен hat 


of methods was being used, he critici 

| { : „уйе е criticis. fu- 
methods o! approaching elementary school activite. d a bad inhu 
methods teachers are 50 poor as instructors that they date е to thi 
acher is evidently becoming out-datee» 


ence on the young te 
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ibili 1 1 mple in good 
new awareness of the responsibility for being an examp g 


methodologv 
y e, E: s JA . 
The courses, also, seem to be giving to the students a rich opportunity 


i i > subject-mz areas 
to become acquainted with the leaders in the four subject matter a 
bein 


g studied. 


thinkin; neg or 


ies i ariety assignments given 
Another strength in the courses lies in the variety of assignm g 
in the syllabi, 


Making the apt 
Probler 18 
Many of the courses reveal a consistent effort to give to prospective 


ac : > ole > = , - M. 
teachers a knowledge of the subject matter of the elementary school 


з parti 


Some degree j | 
Part of the instruct 
the Student This 
Well as the h w in 


tter 
Clemer 


lowledge of 


itary scl 


choo 


NT Ton 
ne Of the greatest strengths in many of the courses fag in the 
А iti i 1 4 Е rà ~ 1 
tunities given for many and varied contacts with children. 


The car 
return te 
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4 è o ۴ А in 
This particular point 18, however, one oi the greatest weaknesses 
other courses. 


Some, admit- 


Many courses fail to mention contacts with children 
h contacts. 


tedly, find it not feasible to set up a program including suc 
The students in their reactions to such courses mention more often than 
any other criticism the feeling of the need for watching and working 
with children. They express the idea that no other activity would have 
developed so well the feeling of security with which they could hav 
into their student teaching 


In addition to the lack, found in some of the cours 
tunity for wide and varied contacts with children, a few 
are apparent. 

'There is almost complete lack of agreement concernin 


es, of the oppor 
ses 


g the purpose? 


of the methods course. 


чу r ; д а А , Р 10 
This is a defect that demands attention И the methods courses M Я 
show real improvement. Perhaps this 1s one phase © the, met К 
leaders 18 needed’ 


problem in which the cooperation of teacher education | 
be equa 


Teachers who go into the elementary classrooms cannot ily wel 

il some agreement is reached concerning this problem: fr 
methods course is to be the source of only knowledge of methods» 
will develop skills. 


gency must be sel in motion 


some 

method se is to de velop skills then f: ies for doing 8° mv» 
provided in all teacher education in titutions. Until an agreemen : 
reached, teacher education in titutions t assume the leader of 
they should have in the improvement of the philosophy and practic 


the elementary schools. 


y of the methods c 


Another difficulty lies in the fact that too man 
philosophy: 


are taught without the support of a clearly stated 


to have 


> r Lich ie js stated d t seem P 
those co which it is stated do nO sonal p 
| of 


a functional pe 


riy succe 


jents 


f у : | 

k One ol fu in the elementary ^ owl 
t that k t is almost universa P. the 
e ıt re n losop?»»? * into 


езе schools 


Many courses make no attempt to dev 
of skill which the young teat her can take into th 


ginning teaching. 


Every young teacher needs two types of skills: SEP. 5 
1 е. FO . . ое и 4 c 
he activities inv lved—manuscript writing, arithme 
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reading for various purposes 
48 various 
of either in t! 
@ctual partici 
ments ur 
Into the classr 
actually 
In eleme 
in doing 


le ivitie 
exampie; Uivities 


the 


n care 


ver ove 
А hat 7 
w what to d 
bout so many thir 
much 1 


ıprovement can 
g, must gain some 


Another need which seems apparent in many of the courses is for 
Bre 


ater emphasis upon the use of community resources. 


The need for 


-si 
Munity 


of the possibiliti 


s cle: 


a keener 
as a source of educati 
‘nowledge of how 
educational 


to select those ources of greatest 


1 ELE lected 

pro | and how to use them once they are selected 
be emphasized s > pl in the cher-education prograr AA 
methods course seems the logical { r this problem to be solved 


me raps the most hopeful sign found in the үзе, a m 
in "tions, instructors, and students are studying the prol em cri ic : 
«an effort to correct the weaknesses of the methods courses and send 
Th Schools teachers who are better prepared for this complex task. 
арч) cooperation of these three groups and ^ E 
Can Б Оп the part of each person concerned, the problem of method 
* at least partially, solved. 


Y RECOMMENDATIONS 
Cert 


an recommendations grow out of the evaluation, 
© methods course should: 
Which “Mphasize а philosophy of education which is in keeping with that 
ic ; T rae pr 
че 1 guides Practices in the better elementary schools of today—one 
Ich : 
a) Incorporates the findings of the child study movement in its 
mph 


м upon child growth and development, 


' { ن‎ 
ne ‘Mphasizes the need on the part of the teacher for social aware 
Ss 


and Social competence, 


ian Teflected so clearly that the students cannot overlook its im- 
Plicati, 


ons for the improvement of teaching. 
Ve 


С T * 3° - 7 T: 
Tp a "safety minimum" of skill by providing much opportunity 
ar 


0 E 

Plis e *icipation in using various teaching activities. This may be accom 
ed pare. 

tici 5 Partially 


10n in ele 


through the use of socio-drama, but much actual par- 


Stan 


mentary classrooms is essential. 
i ; ia ia: balldiae im 
‚ “ize constant contacts with children in the building of under 
» ill i : : ЕСЕ» Є 
Which & and skill in relation to the teaching of those activities with 


€ Course js primarily concerned. 


niversity и 
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- Cere : the 
4. Give practice in the use of community resources as they affect 


elementary school classroom. 
s, Give the needed knowledge of subject matter unless that is pro” 
vided in some other part of the teacher education program. d 
6. Instill in the students an awareness of the implications of rest 
for the improvement of teaching and give them procedures y which t^e 
findings can be used. 
Needed improvements in the work of the methods teacher 4 


should : 


re that he 


1. Remain so close to the elementary school that he wi "E 

help his students to find solutions for problems which actually © e 

the elementary school classroom. " 
м tly demon 


2. Be a master teacher whose college teaching will constan 
strate the procedures teachers should use. 

3, Have an “intellectual curiosity” that will prove ® 
source of inspiration to the students. 

The teacher-education institution should: 


be à constant 


1. Havea philosophy in keeping with that of the elementary ш ugh 

2. Provide opportunities for constant contacts with children - 

the whole teacher-education program. .. subject 
;. Provide the opportunity for a sound education in academic 5 res 


» le А и roce u 
4. Provide all facilities needed for the carrying on of the P 


used in the modern elementary school. of com 


<. Through its own interest in research, prove to be à source 
stant inspiration to the students. к „lation 
Additional researt h is needed along many lines 1" 4- ind 
methodology. The need for the following appeared repeatedly dur 
progress of this study: to teach 
& А careful study of each of the types of courses use “pool of 
methods and its peculiar contribution in relation 00 ement 


area of the country might result in much improve” 
education in various sections. Each school and 


own problems that such a study might serve to solve. emat areas 
А : : t «he ct- 

2. Intensive research 1s needed in each of the —€— study E 

studied here. This, too, might make a most worthwhile >, relatio? 


single college or the colleges of a given section to un 


to their own problems. 

3: A complete history of methodology woulc E ubl 
study of teacher education. Though much can be found 12 e no gout 
the history of teacher education in general, there seems to d cisio® 


: in 
. : e ~ asc. . 
which places real emphasis upon this particular phase histo 

of today are made in the light of the decisions of y 


esterday: ® he solv 
1 i ; еп 
methodology might very conceivably lead to improve y 
tions of the problem as teacher education 1$ facing 1t 


MANAGEMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S 
OFFICE 


by WILLIAM SAMUEL RUMBOUGH * 


The purpose of this study is to make helpful suggestions for the 


Improvement of management practice in high schools. Management is 


ere taken to mean the coordinating and dovetailing which are needed 
to bring all 


available resources to bear on the problem at hand. Man- 
agement is 


a more restrictive term than administration since administra- 


pon includes organization as well as management. This study is re- 
stricted to management practices only. 

Chere have been selected for analysis certain problems of management 
Which have seemed to escape detailed discussion in the literature of sec- 
ondary school administration. These problems are mostly small ones 
when considered individually; but collectively, they loom large in the 
“mands which they may make on the principal's time and effort. They 
аге also important in the effect which they may have on the smooth oper- 


atio Ls 


n of the school. Three types of problems are examined. First are 

EL" involve the principal directly; the efficient use of ac 

under tak to help him begin at proper time the tasks which he m 
. take, and checks to prevent his delaying or neglecting matters which 


is 

long-ran ze plan i les. Another type of problem relates to the 
schoo] ge plan includes. Another tyg 
Sty ly office. The office performs a great variety of functions; this 
Study ex 


amines a few of these functions which demand considerable time 


and . ~ 3 
nnn of the office personnel. The third type of problem is that 
inform; i ms: fies 

eg, Ming and coordinating the staff, faculty, and student body with 
Spect to 


tece routine procedures and scheduled special events. The study 
m я : E. 3 
mends procedures and devices for handling these matters. 


Sources or DaTA 


Writ are listed in the bibliography were the most helpful sources of 
‚Чел materi: ) 


literature which was examined, scanned, or read. There 


àVe been a wave of interest in the subject beginning about 
Pendeq chronological analysis of the 53 bibliographical citations ap- 
а to А i- 3 

the study shows them distributed as follows: 


1924 or earlier 8 
1925 to 1934 25 
1935 to 1944 16 
19, 1 
. 44 to 1948 4 
f x : 
s а ER i А "т" 
E ember 1927, А М. in Ed. 1946, The George Washington University; Ed.D. con- 
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The writer’s interpretation of this upward surge which began at about 
1925, is that by that time, the rapid growth of secondary school popula- 
tion, the expanded curricular offerings, the added responsibilities v 1С 
had been taken оп by the school and the multiplicity of extra-curriculaf 
activities, had necessitated a reorientation with respect to problems ° 
administration. The older,. casual methods were proving in 
Greater efficiency and more businesslike procedures had becom 
sity. Many writers were moved to contribute their experience 
solution of common problems which had become pressing on all sides. 

Data concerning managerial practice were drawn from I 
managerial policies, practices, and devices in the School of E , 
The George Washington University and from the gener 
which followed these lectures. Further data were gathered 
cussions with friends who are familiar with current managerial pret 


in schools in and around Washington, D. C. 
a staf 


The writer also used his twenty-nine years’ experience as 
: - involve 


officer and commander in the U. S. Army in situations which 
administrative and managerial responsibilities somewh 
those of a high school principal. a 
In order to learn of current practices, a questionnaire was sent to И 
sampling of well administered schools throughout the country: |. 
chief state school officer of each state was asked to name 4 of the ta 
of his state in which administration is particularly effective. wr 
were received from 47 states but one was received too late to La One 
and another stated that the officer “had no school to recommen 
hundred seventy-nine schools were named by the remaining 45 states: the 
letter was written to the principal of each of these schools outlining ге! 
purpose of the study and asking if he would give i 
a questionnaire. A return-addressed post card was enclose 
simplify the principal's reply and 167, or 93 per cent, 
returned the card agreeing to answer the questionnaire. 
sixty-three, or 97.6 per cent of those who said they W 


actually did, a telegraphic night-letter follow-up bringing 1n "helpful sug 


replies. The "yes" or “no” replies to the questions and the lieve 
gestions and remarks made by these successful principals js be " 
present a good outline of the best present-day management de t these 
procedures. It should be remembered, of course, that еа sume 


к и : : 2 е 
schools had established a reputation for efficiency and it may ¢ school 


i ٤ age 0 ‚ 
that the practices revealed аге well above those 01 the averag eporting 


ae ds eti 0 
throughout the country. This high level of effectivene d dis- 
schools is in keeping with the purpose of the study which ! note and 

ak but is rather ня 


rong. 


cover wherein current management is we 


to capitalize on managerial practices which are st 
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OVERVIEW OF THE FINDINGS 


In a Study conducted in 1928, Reavis and Woellner* found that the 
Group of principals who replied to their questionnaire were spending 
fom 20 to 25 hours per week in the office. Answers to the present 
Writer's questionnaire show that the 163 principals w ho replied are spend- 
img an average of 35.4 hours per week in the office, the median being 
40.3 hours, It appears that office work demands have so increased dur- 
ing the last 20 years as to all but confine many principals to the school 


offic ә” 4 p = з 2 
fice. Remarks of several principals on the questionnaires indicate a 


feeling of being overburdened, weighted down by administrative burdens. 

he main portion of the present study is devoted to the development 
O Procedures which are intended to systematize, decentralize, and speed- 
^ Principal’s office work, thus permitting him to give more of his 
time and energy to supervisory and curricular responsibilities and to 
Other important duties outside the office. The study develops twenty- 
three Procedures. The need for each is indicated by reference to cur- 
‘ent practice in well-managed schools as revealed by the questionnaire 
4nd is often supported by quotation from the literature on the subject. 
“Tort has been made to describe each procedure as briefly as possible 
and yet with suff 


\ : 
0, to follow the 
Situ 


„т who may desire to do 


icient detail to permit the re | 
1 proposed procedure as written or to adapt it to his own 
ation, These procedures cover: 
i4 Organizing the principal's time: office hours, tickler, work-organizer, 
Ка s desk. check as to use of time, management controls in the 
4nd upkeep of the school and its equipment, economy of time in 
*tsonal contacts, 
ES "Eanizing certain important operations of the school office: infor- 
lon bureau 
tro] ot а 4 


Use of off 
ti ^ Keeping staff and faculty informed and coordinated: responsibili- 
t" definitely 

Tapbook of b 


etin Р à m 
05; board, mail and message box, check slip. 


E. Hours.—As for regular office hours, it is proposed: 

a) That they be chosen with due regard to the convenience of 
those who need to confer with the principal; 

That they be limited to two hours per day during school hours, 
to one hour immediately after the dismissal bell on two after- 


nOOns per week and to one period of two hours on a designated 
evening; 


telephone calls, correspondence, reports, management con- 
Pplies and equipment, detailed financial estimates of projects, 


ce machines and other devices. 


assigned, organizational chart, administration handbook, 
lank forms, packet for substitute teacher, school calendar, 


с р . . . . 
а.) That the principal post these hours on his office door, publish 


Will; 
Sa, liam с 444 ا‎ “he god Bóng x 
hool Review XES? m, po I iner “Office Hours of Secondary School Principals, 
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them for students, parents, and public, and make earnes 

secure the teamwork of his office force, staff, faculty, 

ents to restrict callers and calls to these designated hours € 

in case of emergency or near-emergency ; $ ally 

d) That the principal make it known informally that he 1$ — 
available in his office during the lunch period for casua 

tacts and minute-conferences ; 

e) That the principal endeavor to do all his routine us 

ing the approximately nineteen hours suggested above fice 

freeing himself for his other important duties outside t е p» 

and for work in the office which requires sustainec 

uninterrupted by callers, telephone calls, or other divers ды, 

Organizing His W ork.—Procedures are suggeste« 

tion and use by the principal of a tickler system, a work organize ' that 

for the arrangement of his desk and surroundings to the ends as 

he may be reminded of each task at such time prior to performance is 

(2) that he may ран е 

laily basis anc on 


» f 
office work du 


will permit unhurried and orderly preparation, 
work on a long term, on à weekly, and on a ¢ 
himself from the annoyances of unprepared-for, 
his attention and, (3) that, while at work, he have 
immediately at hand and in orderly array. 

Check as to Use of Time.—Man is a creature of h 
which he does seem necessary OT proper mere 
doing them in the past. Some things are done in 
he has grown accustomed to doing them in that way. , 
check as to the use which the principal is making of his time e" 
things which he might wish to change. Such a periodic chec 
gested. 

Inspections.—Checking on janitorial service is 
inspection. Another purpose is to note the standa 1 
order of the various téachers and the discipline in the severa + ose ig t0 
with respect to the care of desks and equipment A third purP™ for 
ct repairs PI^ 


note the need for repairs. It is economy to efte 
anc 


rough usage 
] equipment. 
ooms and 


еѕроп8!! le he 


the appearance of needed repairs invites 
Pupils tend to respect well-kept buildings anc 
may decentralize the immediate care of the various T 
of the buildings and grounds but he still remains Т oe” 
only by frequent inspection to the 


entire plant. It is suggested that : : 
nis obliga 


know conditions and thus be in position to fulfill } 
school system which employs him. 
of the School 


Organizing Certain Important Operations : 2 
иге £4 


Many of the principals who replied to the questionn* ]ministr? : 
the school secretary for the school's reputation for adm. e prin 
n relieve 


operation C 


ciency. Good office organization and 
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cipa г : : : . 
Pal of much of the burden which, in some cases, is proving almost over- 
Dower; f a x Е 
pre Several procedures are proposed for organization and oper- 
atc T : - i i 

n designed to relieve the principal of many details which can be han- 


dled as well o 
May 


r better by others. One is an information bureau, which 
Consist of just one person. But this person should be selected, 


‘rained, and supplied with the information and inexpensive devices which 
Will permit her to handle many telephone calls or callers with such com- 
correre tion that they will not need to see or to be connected with 
oiim Another is the organization of a correspondence tickler 
i which permits the decentralization of the preparation of many 


let 

te А - : à ^ 
^ E and reports while assuring that each is handled in proper time 
“Па that 


к the principal sees each important paper before it leaves the 
Schoo], i 


I 
of Other procedures described are those for management control 
ь Supplies 


. -ation of detailed financial 
estimates 


and equipment and for the prepa 
woul for repairs, improvements, and additions. These procedures 
^u гч н yk 
t d decentralize the work on these important matters, would sys- 
*matize 


m | would keep the principal in control of 


: their operation, anc 
ajor projects, 


wig cing Staff and Fa ulty Informed and Coordinated.—lf a pesien 
ties, gaged ona project is not fully informed as to his герр 
Xpected < toro ed either to ask many questions or to guess at what 1s 
d of him. It is also likely that he will overlook some important 


ў ^ 
„Perations while 
Sure to feel 
tul] efficie 


overdoing others of less importance. He is also almost 
uncertain and, as a consequence, he will work at less than 


Nem} псу. It is essential to good administration, therefore, that each 
respe er of the staff, faculty, and student body be informed as to his 
$ n ili 4 Ф 1 . з б г 1 
E sibility, that he be given a good idea as to the functions of those 


With 
N Ww - 
ei hom he works and that he be kept aware of the progress which 
"Ing t . е ө н п . 
techn; Е made on each of the projects in which he is engaged. Some 
ques ; 1 - 
) lues and procedures to accomplish these purposes are presented. 
rg Zati Y . . . 

e Janizationa] Chart.—Forty-nine of the schools which replied to 
w Westionn 
ork of 


Would | 


aire use an organizational chart to assist in coordinating the 
the school office; an additional thirty-seven believe such a chart 
art p helpful. Except for a very small school an organizational 
duties of e. posed, this chart to show lines of responsibility and principal 
ШИ membat of the ofice. سې‎ 

nh for General Coordination.—Another device for gen- 
ândbook pone is the administrative handbook. It is felt that the 
Present et d a rather comprehensive study in itself; consequently the 
andbook udy merely outlines the general purposes and make-up of the 
tha E Since most schools use numerous blank forms it 1$ believed 
new teacher, perhaps the older ones too, would find a scrapbook 
forms helpful, each form to be filled out as for a ty pical case 
* accompanied by a page in the book giving full and specific 


— 
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directions for its preparation and disposition. It is also proposed that 
each new member of the staff and faculty, when employed, be invite 
to confer with the principal, that the new member's duties be discusse 
and that the new member be given a written outline of her duties. 
Replies to the questionnaire show that practically all schools use the 
bulletin board and have a routine procedure by which it is taken € 
each day, a pigeonhole mail and message box for distribution 0 we 


and materials to staff and faculty, and a check slip on which asd 
of some spect 


the school place their initials to indicate completion » 
are SUB 


task. Each of these devices is discussed briefly and procedures 


gested by which each may be used to good advantage. ше 
" т 1 
Packet for Substitute T'eacher.—]ln a secondary ubs 


teacher may be responsible for the instruction of one 


dents in her five teaching periods. It is thus a matter of p e 
zt into f 


importance to the work of the school that she be able to fit ! 
situation smoothly and to guide learning with the least d 
the plan of the regular teacher. The writer believes that sc ‚ые 


istration should give high priority to procedures which are 


is se 
A procedure 1$ propo 


make the substitute teacher more effective. 
accomplish this purpose. Each regular teacher 
would keep up to date a schedule designed to help orient he 4 each 


if the latter should be needed. This schedule would — secreta? 


the names © a : dance 

- | : елда? 
and vice-secretary who will call the class roll and handle the es 
record, if desired, and the names of four students who have aer il 
to assist the su 


period : the room, the subject being studied, 


nated and who are able and willing 


conducting the class, these students having been сагеїх 


regular teacher for proficiency, character, and leadership. ‚п a desig- 
roll book 1n he 
as t 


teacher would keep her lesson plan book and class оой 
Ў , 1 : i as 5 

nated place in the teacher's desk. Early in the morning; 14 collect 4 

ae you 

need for a substitute 1s known, a member of the staff W 


i T ire an 
copy of each book which the substitute teacher will requi а ег 
book outlining T 


, дау: 
the next 
nt for arrange’ 


determine and place a paper marker in each 


assignment for the day and a suitable assignme 


there are regular teachers with free periods and if it 
the staff member would also designate regular te 
substitute to each class and to offer such assistance а 
or desirable. It is thought that such a procedure à; 
worth the administrative effort which едшге. 
tainly be appreciated by the substitute. з 

School Calendar.— The well administered schools which 
ool calendar as an important а c Jenda" 
paration of such * alenda" 
he princip е 


it would r 


questionnaire regard the sch 
device. A procedure is described for the pre 


This procedure calls for the designation by t 
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Committee of faculty and students. 'The record device is a box which 


Contains thirteen eight inch by ten and one-half inch cards, twelve of them 


^N for the twelve months of the year and the thirteenth as a general 
le. Each card is kept in a manila envelope labeled for the particular 


1 
Month and holding also the original records of requests for items to be 


e ; ^ "тч ; 
Mtered on the calendar for that month. The procedure call 


COmmitre 
‚ "mittee at the beginning of the year to gather data for the 


їп а д A "T. = 
Sofar as dates have been designated. This data will 
Calendar 


s for the 
entire year 


Јоде the official 


i drawn up by the school board or superintendent’s office; it will 
inc è : 1 . 1 1*3 | 
ude Opening and closing dates, holidays, end of report periods, teach- 


Crs’ wart s = ج‎ : : 
workshops and meetings, and other official dates or events. Athletic 


Schedule $ - : 

int dules, parties, dances, and other extracurricular events of general 
Crest will be assembled. The committee will have before it a record 

Of the 


{ activities of previous years and it will initiate action well ahead 
9f events 


Tequest it 
Well in 


Suggesting that this or that committee complete its 


calendar record can be assembl 


: gn 
ıe school can be scheduled in orderly 


5 dates. In this way 
E . 
advance and the affairs of t 


calls for the habitual display on the school’s main 
| nonth he 
of calendars for two months, the current month and the 


СЕ ” } 
These are large calendars, 24” x 36" being suggested, t 


а space of about four inches square for each day of the month. 
cla calendars are ruled off by a member of the mechanical drawing 
55 and the 1 1 dr 


Various types of events are c 


ntered in mechanical drawing 
“(ег 
1 HC . " . " r - 
even "E in distinctive colored inks, for example, black for curricular 
ts, green for 


minor extracurricular events, red for major extra 
AT events, et: 
Pril, the 


Which has 


Curricu] a : p 
On the first day of a new month, for example 


1 М М 1 1 
Calendar for March would be taken down, that for Apr 


- ' 
already эла s - nce March rst, is moved over to th 
ft hand Space end I 1 . C lendar and the 
Ti Pace vacated by the withdrawn March enda 
ndar lor May ie mit s i There re thus always T 
1 school, calen é ы 1 ~d ш ^ t 
rhe I 5.8 win otf vex es I a 
le month thea 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
E us 
Proced above sketche hndin may be ї ‹ lus l 
Stud гез, In addit x 
1 u n, there ‹ t sS ¥ the 
: ам developed. га. 
hours « Ceneral, high school principals find it necessary to sp s 
à E the office » 
Mana high schoo] princi 1 т ıt well ve attention to more efficient 
0 p ment Uf his time: to this end he misht k upon tl 
as MY * to us end po 
mere], an extension oí meelf eck en ¢ " e 
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such responsibilities hitherto carried by himself as the office may be 


capable of performing as well or better; 
3. The administrators of well managed schools use nume 
Ё e - о 
5 each designed to increase the efficiency of some phase 


als are alert to recognize the value of а 502" 
ement 


rous devices 


and procedure 

managerial work; princip 

gested new device or procedure which may effect further improv 

in management; 
4. Time spent in preparing material which informs and 

staff and faculty helps make the school operate smoothly, reduces 

need for managerial action to and thus saves 


the principal’s time. 


coordinates 


correct misunderstandings, 


——— E ^p SOF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORE EFFEC IV E ME aane 
TRAINING ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS IN 1 , Nd 


ers re 
HOWARD ODIN JOHNSON 


[HE PROBLEM 
This di i vd with the experimental development of 
lis dissertation is concerned hd 


i | ic technicians in the Navy. 
More effective methods of training electronic technicians in j 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


у | nnel of the Navy, charged 
Electronic technicians are enlisted person el of the 
With the re 


Most of 


Sert 


; and sda "quipment. 
"T naintainine radio, sonar, and radar « pn 
sponsibility of maintaining ra ich thi 

i ` 


a ith s dis 

F- La ining with w 

the technicians on entering the training 9 to 20 vears of аге 
1 ‚ adu >Ç К o 2 аї )] ag 

ation is concerned were high school graduates, 15 t : 


i ıine in electroni 
and without previous experience or training in el 
оп 


һе ехрге$ 


; : TM 
t ^ luties ranging rom simple 
main aining equl rent’ reter to dute anging d 
g "dquipm , 


i ] ai electronic equipment. 

adjustment to complex alteration and repair of elect 1 
ectronics" 
involying 


Military 
broadest 
class size 


} f electri application 
as used herein, refers to a phase of electrical ар 
y - д i . 4 Ф 4 kd ас re E 
Thi lefiniti applies to civilian as well as 
g vacuum tubes. This definition арр: чевре чь its 
aspe f the science The word "methods 1S used 
peu 2 hni ubject matter content, 
sense to include classroom techniques, subjec 
Aic lal and other aspects that may 
instructor assignment, scheduling, and er asi rer ger 
influence the teaching-learning situation. More effective — 
^ } : le as 
used here are those that permit the training of n— in 


1 f time t y » r S S It 
і i N t sacr res t st І ls, 0 that resul 
1 10d o 11 ۷ i hou 1¢ ificing presen and arc or th e e 


. 10se that pro 
ut reduction in eliminations due to scholastic causes, or tl wá 
vide more effective training in an equal or shorter period of time 
Ww 

as Previously required. 
DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS 
газ i ] 14 „11 
m Was believed that many simple, well 
: } 1 " 
$ оору апі learning were not being ciosel 
Schools. It was thoucht that if instruction 
fo] wa о t 
llow the Prin iples more Closely; атый 
a ciples are ifie ‘dearrihed in sali 
тт | fce 
tining Program for administrative ofhce 
he | | 
Y Were selected with the problems of Na 
and list ECC 


/ Characteristics of 


Ciples M teac 


hing. 


i | method included integration 
Salient features of the experimental method 1 
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of lectures with laboratory work and the teaching of mathematics when 
hich was 


the need arises. The mathematics taught was limited to that W 
made necessary by theory and practice. It was taught when needed, 27 
in the amounts needed. 

Class size was limited to 14 or 16, and the cl 


single instructor for the entire course, when possible. 
lessening 9 


ass was taught by * 


There was ® 
А ‚ . m- 
greatly increased emphasis on practical work and a p 


phasis on theory. 'To a great extent, the experimental method W4 
application of the functional concept of education. The ex 
method attempted to use procedures indicated by the nature 9 
process of learning. ^8 

The student work benches were designed and arranged to facilitat 
the teaching outlined above. The benches were arranged in the shape s 
a “U”, with the instructor’s bench at the open end of the “U”. Student 
were seated on stools around the outer perimeter of the «U". The # 
structor worked inside the *U", and thereby was able to mov : 
dent to student with a minimum of disturbance. In the latter yum 
of the course where large test equipment was needed the “i 
enlarged, and students and instructor worked inside it. 


ELECTRONICS TRAINING PRIOR TO THE EXPERIMENT 

T і i : ibed a$ 

The methods of teaching prior to the experiment may be descri The 

traditional, resembling closely those used in colleges dt engineering: н 
aboratory work, W! 


=»: was 
The laboratory ipe. 


time was divided equally between lectures and 1 
lectures divided between mathematics and theory. 


intended to provide practical exercises in applying the 
to 65 students 


matics. Lecture classes ranged in size from 40 
iods 9 


single instructor. One instructor usually taught two per 
matics daily, another instructor, two periods of theory, anc (nii 
periods of laboratory. According to plan, both of the lecture ins е 

were to assist with the laboratory work, but in practice, " 
than one was present. : 
tional units: 


Friday. Jn the = 


to the 
period о 
eliminatec 


The course was organized into two-w eek instruc 


prehensive examinations were given every other 
of these examinations, students were promoted 
week unit, were retained for a second two week 
in the unit (called a repeat), or were 
school. : ; receding 
The number of repeat periods for each student for a yea! Е olasti 
the experiment were 1.63, and eliminations, largely ` 
causes, were 25 per cent of enrolling classes. With eac A 
tors. 
instr аё three levels, , 
rly enlist? 


failed and 


promotion, the students were under new 


Electronics training for enlisted men was divi 
B, and C. Level A was primary training 


given to new 
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COTES 


with no sea duty experience. Level B was advanced training usually 
given to men during the second enlistnent who had completed two 
years of sea duty. Level C was special training, given to the higher- 
rated enlisted men, who had completed two or more enlistments. This 
study is concerned only with Level A training. 

Level A training was 42 weeks in length, and was divided into two 
Parts, the basic electronics phase of 26 weeks, and the equipment phase 
Of 16 weeks, Basic electronics consisted of studies of direct current, 
alternating current, and general electronic circuits, primarily radio. The 
equipment phase of the course consisted of instruction in the maintenance 
of Navy radio, sonar, and radar equipment. The experimental method 
Was used only with the basic portion of the course, but instruction was 


ev ; 
aluated in both phases of the course. 


EXPERIMENTAL INSTRUCTION 


Em classes of 14 students each were selected for experimental in- 
сен p The first class convened on 25 April 1949, and the others at 
ch = intervals theresttes. Ihe students selected for the experiment 
ind jud representative as existing measuring devices, information available, 
mental gment permitted. The first experimental class was under experi- 
instruction for 16 weeks, and the other four, for 18 weeks each. 
Lor on of this period, the students joined a regular class that was 
regula ри equipment phase of the course, the last 16 weeks of the 
regular 42-weck course. In the equipment phase of the course, the 
Th, Yy pe of instruction was used. 
el used in the experimental and , ; 
cm Е technician petty officers, l . S. Navy. 1 he rates of the instruc- 
rated I predominately chief and first class, with a sprinkling of lower 
е8; had received instruction beyond high school, 


regular classes were 


Few instructors 
Other th. 7 : oa f 
than Navy technical training. Although a few had had one or 


Ко» of teac hing experience in Navy Schools, the majority had had 

Conducted . training or experience in teaching. The experiment was 

"rancisc. at the U. S. Naval School, Electronics, Treasure Island, San 
sco, C alifornia. 


EVALUATION OF EXPERIMENTAL INSTRUCTION 


cen determination of whether improved methods of instruction had 
Student. E required a comparison of the experimental and regular 
“paired” b = һееп planned originally to base the comparison on the 
More Sep ents in the experimental and regular classes, but due to the 
repeats ote of the experimental students and the large number 
: and eliminations of the paired students in the regular course, 


abilit 
c 4 . . . 
Progr to make direct comparisons of the paired students decreased 
581 , : Р . . 
vely until accurate comparisons were not possible. Direct com- 
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parisons of paired students were made as far as possible, but it was 


necessary to supplement these comparisons with other methods. 


The supplemental comparisons were made by administering compre 
hensive examinations to the experimental classes and regular classes that 
jnations 


had completed instruction in comparable subject matter. Exam! 
-current 


were given at the end of the direct-current and alternating 
f elec- 


tions of the course. Two examinations were given at the end О 
tronic fundamentals, coinciding with the completion of the experimenta 
instruction. 

In the equipment phase of the course, the experimental 
students were compared by means of biweekly examinations, and 
evaluations of students' strong points, weak points, ability in 
work, ability in theory, and knowledge of mathematics. Ev 
were made by means of a prepared form. In both the 
instruction and the equipment phase of the course, the regular classes 
with which the experimental students were compared were compar? 
within the limitations of existing measuring devices, information, | 
judgment. There was one significant difference between the experiment? 
and regular classes, in favor of the regular class. By the time 
reached the equipment phase of the course, about 25 per cent 
weakest regular students had been eliminated for scholastic reasons- 


x hase 
the experimental students, strong and weak, began the equ! ment P 


1 regular 
biweekly 
practica 
aluations 


anc 


and were compared with a selected group. 


IxsTRUCTION 
e class 
dards 


SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
ks for on 


The instruction time was reduced from 42 to 32 wee 
ificing sta” 


and to 34 weeks for the other four classes without sacr 


of instruction. 
The repeat periods of instruction were те 
periods per student, characteristic of the regular in 


the experimental classes. Repeats for the experimental u 
curred only during the equipment phase of the course where 16 
instruction was employed. ~ourse 

Actually the reduction in the number of repeats shortened the « 


| i a sed upon 
length from between 44 and 46 weeks to approximately 36. Bas 
the number of repeat periods given in regular classes during | 
the course, the gra? 


ceding year for each 100 students entering , 

class would contain 10 students who received 42 weeks of instru -eive 
students who received 44 weeks instruction, and 24 students = Me For 
46 weeks instruction. Twenty-five would have been eliminate “aduate 
every 100 students entering experimental instruction, 63 woul e 
with 34 weeks instruction, 25 with 36 weeks instruction, 8 with 3° 
instruction, and 4 would be eliminated. 


аим 
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Reasons ror · 2 » 
ASONS FOR THE IMPROVED PERFORMANCE OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDENTS 


roved methods. 


In "P | қ - f З . 
nproved scheduling appears to be a factor in the imp 
been 


nt of the instructional time had 


I 
n the regular course about 20 per ce 
Although staff size should have 


devoted to review and examinations. 
ELM. kii; eoa ratio of 15 to I, this had not been pre- 
—— Rien [he scheduling of lectures on theory, laboratory, and 
е ie рая had not been coordinated adequately. The expe- 
T! ; ethod appears to have overcome these difficulties. : 

Canpages method did not follow the practice of allocating two 
B nor. Juv rere, and examination. The time saved was used 

appropriate teaching-learning activities. The experimental 
This ratio was well within 


classes we s s 
$ were 14 students to one instructor. 
itional instructors since the 


the ` , è 
l school s capacity to support without add 
oca — : 
o tion for the school was 10 to I. This was a remarkable improve- 
nt ove 
over the regular lecture classes o 60 to 1 and the laboratory of 


30 to "D . E K ^a 
I. The improved classroom ratio seems to contribute significantly 


to the i 
T improved instruction. 
€ combining of lectures in theory, 


Oratory : 

atory work i E А 
у work іп а single room under the direct 
It is believed that this was one of 


improved method. Combining 


mathematics instruction, and lab- 
ion of a single instructor, 


made کي‎ 4 
functional teaching possible. 


the : 

п i i 

^ud lost important contributions to the 
TY g - " 1. 5 - i 

y and practical work made it possible for the student to engage 1n 


activities that simulated work situations. Thus a close relationship 
was established. Teaching that 
unnecessary subject 
that a considerable 
g the efficiency 


Bs warning activities and needs esti 
matter, ne to student needs tends to eliminate 
amount of ae experimental method demonstrated 
BEL. . ‘ect matter could be omitted without lowerin 

gi 


T! aduates. 

he assumpti n ^ . 

yg des that the mathematics needed by an electronic tech- 
could oe | $ 

uld be taught with the theory and practical work was proved 

| lamentals phase of the course 

preparation in mathe- 


hician 


y the > 
е е ехре 
<periment. In only the radar tun 


g inadequate 
confined to a specific ap- 
equipment porti . all other phases of the 
command of n Es о the course, students seemed to have an adequate 
NN overi ї за! ematics skills. The significance of this outcome should 
the teac looked. In the regular course, 120 hours were devoted to 
as Teaching mathematics 
i accounted for a con- 


Was 
as there . 
mati ere any complaint concern 
atics. et ^ ; 
[Investigation revealed that this was 


Plicati 
ation е 
not understood by the students. In 


ká Em e mathematics as a separate unit. 
Siderable oy p of the experimental method 
The =. Y the total saving in instructional time. 
believed чў а ne class size and the arrangement ot the classrooms are 
tion, Е iave contributed significantly to the improvement of instruc- 
> move with ease from one student to 


апо е bling the instructor to 
The classroom and class 


r wi * o = 
ith minimum disturbance to others. 


= 
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size made it possible for the instructor to give maximum attention t9 
individual students, thereby better adjusting the instruction to the needs 
of the individual. 
CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

tes that it is possible to achieve equally good 
results by methods that permit a 25 to 30 per cent reduction in instruc 
tional time. Although the experiment suggests a potential saving in the 
number of instructors needed in Service Schools, as well as a saving in the 


The experiment indica 


cost of instruction, probably its most significant contribution was demon- 


stration of a way of very significantly increasing t 
of utilization of skilled men in the Navy. 


he length of the period 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARY 
EDUCATION IN THE INDEPEND- 
THE LOCAL LEVEL 


CRITERIA FOR 
SERVICE IN CHRISTIAN 
ENT, AUTONOMOUS CHURCH AT 

by JAMES HERRICK HALL * 


THE PROBLEM 

validation, and refine- 
service in Christian 
and autonomous. It 
hurch library service 
he improvement and 


This ; : 
his study is concerned with the development, 
ion of library 


ment of criteria for the administrati 
education in local churches which are independent 
is hoped that it will aid in re-evaluating current € 
in Christian education and serve as а guide for t 
extension of that service. 

Го formulate basic hypothese 
E to formulate and valid 
ES —— service, and to develop an ir 

ibrary service in terms of the criteria se 


s concerning the study of church library 
ate standards for the administration of 
nstrument by which to evaluate 
t forth were the three 


maj hé e 
hajor purposes of this study. 


Tue PROCEDURE 


of church library service was reviewed. 


The historical development 
eria were formulated. 


Fro . è ө 
Thes a study of the literature, tentative crit 
ese criteri за : А 

е criteria were discussed with educational consultants and were 


E c. light of a preliminary questionnaire which identified local 
library eT situations where large collections and circulations of 
d Ws were reported. A special survey questionnaire, ad- 
5. о 96 selected library situations, sought to evaluate library 
C» É terms of the tentative criteria developed in the survey of 

ormation. All except one ot the 96 libraries responded. The 


data Р 
gathered therefrom were tabulated and analyzed. 
loyed to revise and refine the 


these criteria. Interviews 
ld in the following centers 


ошын survey interviews were emp 

E чега following the testing 0 

of B De probes of this study were he 
9 administration : 

1. Columbia University Library 


York. 


Science Library, New York, New 


: P y Science Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
3. 'eabody College Library Science Library, Nashville, Tennessee. 
t те of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
6. E or l niversity Library, W aco, Texas. "s 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Chicago University Librar 


= 
АВ, 1947 
. 1947, Baylor University; A.M 1948, The George Washington University; Ed.D. 


a 
Onferred ME. гово 
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7. New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana. 

8. Southwestern Baptist "Theological Seminary, Ft. Worth, Texas. . 

9. The Divinity School Library, Chicago University, Chicago, Illinois. 


10. The American Library Association Library, Chicago, Illinois. , 
i- 


11. The International Council of Religious Education Library, 
cago, Illinois. ; 

12. The Dargan Memorial Library, Sunday School Board, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Interviews were held with nine members of the administra 
the Sunday School Board at Nashville, Tennessee. The problems 
discussed at two regional church library workshops and at local chure 
libraries in Baltimore, Maryland, and Dallas and Ft. Worth, Texas 


tive staff of 
were 


Basic HYPOTHESES OF THE STUDY 


The hypotheses of this study are as follows: 

1. Church library service administration should be considered. as an 
educational service and the basic purposes, principles, and functions of 
educational administration should characterize the administration я 
church library service. 

2. Church library service administration should provide for the mar 
agement, supervision, and evaluation of a learning-teaching aids res 
center in Christian education at the local church level. ; the 

3. While public education has stated goals which cannot include 
distinctive goals of Christian education, the latter should not verlo? 
the opportunity to contribute to the needs of those served by Christi 
education in the areas of need identified in the stated goals of P" 
education. 

4. Church library service carried on 
correlated with the leadership training qualifications of 
of the given chur h in the area of professional education 
as well as in the area of Chrístian education qualifications. гоў 

s. If it is assumed that church library service is an integral par 
the local church program of Christian education, undergraduate 
graduate training curricula for Christian education leadership sho 
include courses and/or units on the subject of church librar 

6. Some areas of tentative church library service adminis 
ards may not be validated through the use of normative su 
tionnaires and interviews. Such areas should be identified as P 
for research techniques other than the normative survey. 

RARY SERVICE 


ource 


. 11 „ely 
in a local church i$ positio 


the library 5“ 
qualification? 


rvey 
roblems 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHURCH LiB 


The historical development of Church Library Service 
The resume was cc 


and a brief resumé was set forth. 


канш 
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a Summaries 


pee development of Church Library Service as recorded in the 

et RR of the Southern Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, 

i pn These historical data are available in the Dargan Memorial 

id at the Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nash- 

ille, Tennessee. 'The resume covers the period of 1923 through 1948. 
SURVEY or RELATED INFORMATION 

jrawn from a wide range of 


he survey of related information was ‹ 
| Christian education. The 


inf * Fae. : "33 $ 
formation in educational fields w hich paralle 


Tes "es : . . : о 
sources of public library, public education, and 
practices set forth by 


religious education 


E used. Reports of studies and administrative 
Болк Library Association, the Cooperative ; 1 
а. Se andards, the International C ouncil of Religious Education, and 
Es odes of Church Library Service of the Southern Baptist 
NU. Рр 1001 Board were summarized in this study. These reports 
Shed E. cut of reference for the tentative criteria which were devel- 
ле areas of church library administrative purposes and prin- 


ciples. man: Las z 
ples, management, supervision, and evaluation. 


Study of Secondary 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRITERIA 


ef he criteria are set forth as standards by which to determine the 
ciency of 1; ы ғ м e Aus k є 

ind ncy of library administration practices in Christian education in the 
epende ~ 
pendent, autonomous church at the local level. The statement of 


these criteri лт - 
se criteria follows hereinafter. 


Criterion One 
Church Ii ; А 
att urch library service purposes should be consistent with the general 
ns , : x ; ¢ 
W hil of education and with the specific aims of Christian education. 
és x administration as a means of achieving this service must also be 
T Rr M T rs | 
tent with Christian education, efficient 


Sisten в? < , 
lis t with educational principles the soundnes 
shed objectively 


^ 
ad ministration will be con- 
s of which has been estab- 


erion follow: 


The "ылы 
specifications needed to satisfy this crit 
activities and services 


1. Church library administration should afford 
administrative and 
lly, and spiritually. 

ed to increase knowl- 
refine skills, and de- 


to 
encour: ' ‚Же 
Ourage and assist the church organizational 


tadersh; А 
ship to grow intellectually, educationa 


2. Ch . 

edze. ; urch library administration should be design 
EC, imr » Ж ر‎ 
iprove understanding, enlarge appreciation, 


3. TI learning and teaching resources. 
Seek t ле administration of library service in Christian education should 
© recooni яа d dee ^ А 
ligion recognize the competency Of the individual under God in re- 


Velo 
P good habits of utilization of 


he administration of library service 10 Christian education should 


‘ORE 
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seek to implement the basic aims of education and the distinctive aims of 
Christian education. 

s. The administration of library service in Christian education should 
develop, utilize, and conserve the values of interaction between an 
among all levels of Christian education service. 

6. The administration of library service in Christian educ 
be integrated with and a part of the total program of education in 
local church and in the denomination. 

7. The administration of library service in Christian educa 
be under the authority and financial support of and responsibility t9 


ation should 
the 


tion should 
e 


local church. 
8. The administration of library service in Christian education should 
help to supply means for meeting the felt needs of the individuals an 
groups who make up the local church. Mu 
9. The administrative leadership—the staff—in library service | in 
Christian education should be capable, trained in administrative skills, 
and conversant with educational theory and practice. , 1d 
10. The administration of library service in Christian education shou 
initiate, carry on, improve, and appraise the service of a resource center 


for learning and teaching aids in the local church program. 
Criterion Two 

The administration of library service in Christian 
design, operate, and measure the organization and disposition of ‘ 
materials so that church library service may function € ciently 45 
resource center of learning and teaching aids. 

The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: д 

uided PY 


1. Good management in church library service should be £ 
sound principles of planning. š 
٠ . . "A : ibrary 
2. In the organization and disposition of personnel in church I E^ 
service administrative management should be guided by p 
human relations in seeking to implement the purposes 0 


of Christian education. ¢ show 
3. Good church library service administrative managemen tion 9 
k " с уа 
operate under ап environment which contributes to the moti 
learning and teaching. - 
x : ent should de 


4. Good church library service administrative managem 
sign and operate a sound basis for the objective selection 0 
be utilized in the resource center for learning and teaching aids. and 

5. Good church library administrative management should S. 
operate an effective resource center for learning and teaching а! » 


Criterion Three 


( materials 


: и 
ian education sho 


The administration of library service in Christi 
design, operate, and measure adequate provision for the 
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through learning, of all personnel who serve and are served by the church 
library, 

Specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 

1. The patterns of public library, public school, and denominational 
Supervision and educational guidance should be considered as resources 
to aid church library service. 

2. The administration of library service in Christian education should 
peer, execute, and weigh a comprehensive plan for the supervisory 
unction of church library leadership. 

3. Organized supervision in church library administration should be 
ated at local, regional, state, and national levels and cooperation 
à erein should be upon a voluntary rather than a coercive basis. 

a The administration of church library service should provide super- 

Sion through library use, reference, curriculum enrichment, and guid- 
Eee ге which are consistent with the general characteristics of 

ing and the implications thereof upon teaching. 
Ee church library administrative supervision engages in super- 
ment planning, induction and in-service training, curriculum enrich- 
‚ and related supervisory procedures, techniques should be used for 


8 i * m 
кис goals and personnel involved should be suited to the specific tasks 
assigned, 


Criterion Four 
vision Administration of church library service must make adequate pro- 
r evaluation. 

Се чесбоніоа needed to satisfy this criterion follows: ; 
With etm library administrative evaluation of the criteria dealing 
Vision ministrative purposes and principles, management, and super- 
ured aye should be identified where each specification may be meas- 

a practical checklist therefor should be developed. 


FINDINGS 


Com made available by 79 of the 95 responding local а 
Ми чогы the library practices of churches whose combine 
3,172 IP Was 91,250, whose combined number of library books was 
books. m whose combined library circulation for 1948 was 115,936 
à : here were 29 respondents who had taken study course train- 
T$es им by the denomination but had not taken professional 
ha Е education at the college level. The remaining 50 respondents 
аз the E Professional courses in education at the college level as well 
through Nominational study courses. Data were also made available 

Survey interviews with a wide range of leaders and conferees in 


Ucati 
io , : i і Eee x 
n and library service. Some of the significant findings which 


S 
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supported, differed with, or suggested refinement of the criteria and 


specifications are set forth as follows: 


Criterion One 


'The data tend to show that church library administration seeks the 


Christian education but recruitment 0 


improvement of leadership in 
rvice- 


more capable leaders is not greatly aided by church library se 
The service seems to be designed to increase knowledge, MP’ , 
understanding, enlarge appreciation, refine skills, and develop 200 habits 
of library utilization. However, the qualifying sections of the checklist 
questions hereupon show little practice. 

The libraries reported that the principle of the competency of the 
individual in religion is recognized. Despite the recognition 0 
petency in principle, the practice of providing access to the choices whic 
may be made in religion was not scored as high as wa i 

Reporting church librarians feel that they conserve th 


: ` | ЕЕ н -on- 

public education but that public education fails to reciprocate e «chef 

serve the values of Christian education. They give considerably qo 
e bas 


emphasis to the distinctive aim of Christian education than to t 
purposes of public education as set forth by Carr. 
The practice of developing, utilizing, and conserving the values," 
interaction between all levels ot Christian education service 19 wide 
Over 40 per cent of the reporting librarians indicated that 


ered the denominational agencies more interested in their О 


" b " Е . ita oblem 

promotion than in helping the local library service to meet its Р! 1 wit 

The administration of library service is only partially integrate’ iga- 
) ; i nomin“ 


the total program of education in the local church and in tne гат}, 
esources afforded in the 1 ? 


tion. Weak areas are the range of r : uca- 
status of the library program, and provision for information 
tional guidance. 6 and 
'The church libraries surveyed were administered by, supported ws put 
è selves 


responsible to the local church. They were not ends in thems 


were means of meeting felt needs in Christian education. while 
х > : ج‎ ay. uz te. 

Practices in leadership training were significantly обие ini 

the church library 1$ 4 resource aid for Christian educati o few 


«az enm „сф“ : ' ; songs ar to 
in Christian education 1$ not required tor librarians and f aad js an 
: ke ns PET se À 
have a wide range of such training. While church library i education 
ic я 


educational service for Christian education, training 10 ar w librarian? 
and/or library science is not required and comparatively - en 

x ө ; е , 3 
reported such training. In the light of the tentative criteria aining 


. - ө " " cours ge 
respondents with professional education as well as study € е training 


attained higher evaluation scores than thos 


alone. б? 
The church libraries surveyed do not operate sign! 


EL e 
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centers for all learning and teaching aids. In the majority of instances 
audio visual aids are cared for as a separate service. 

The data reveal that the criteria, specifications, and checklist questions 
need revision and refinement to eliminate ambiguity and to qualify the 
checklist for more efficient use in evaluation. Significant refinements are 


set forth in the conclusions of the study. 
Criterion Two 


_ The concept of management planning was reported as essentially 
limited to that afforded by the Church Library Manual. Therein the 
representative committee is recommended. The respondents were almost 
totally unfamiliar with the creative committee. The principles of good 
human relations seem to obtain. Effective factors in motivation are in 
evidence but there seems to be a lack of understanding of the significant 
differences between motivation and promotion. The basic principle for 
the selection of materials seems to be negative censorship. Approved 
book lists are generally used. While this study was not centered upon 
the technical operation of the library, data show that public library and 
Public education practices obtain in church libraries with the exception of 
the utilization of community resources. 

Refinements hereupon were suggested and are reflected in the con- 


Eine: 
lusions of the study. 
Criterion Three. 


The church libraries surveyed make very little use of the supervisory 
*rVices of or secular commercial con- 


public library, public education, 
cerns, с 


h l Such service improv ement as is practiced is based essentially upon 
e х : i ў : : le aV 

t P from the denomination. Supervisory planning 1$ not understood and 
lé Tole of Likewise, 


à research is employed only in à limited fashion. 
Соот; 


lination of supervision is not understood. The range of supervisory 


Services ie Ninn! er. н Lo asically 
ices is limited. The supervisory techniques employed are basically 


tho , 

$е . ° ; . - ` 1 T , 

of i of induction and in-service training and are limited to the study 
the ‚ 5 ! . 2 э су} А 

w lé manual, either in local church study courses or im regional 
Orkshops 


Ww a a - ч j e" р 
hile Criterion Three seems to be іп operation less than Criteria One 


б Wo, it cannot be considered invalid upon a basis of this study. 
ther sty 


atte. dy and refinement by other techniques of research should be 


Mpted, 
А Criterion Four 
The | 4 fite 
Stud * evaluation of church library service has not been practiced. This 
y as i iti rT * . 
evel has initiated research in this area. The evaluative instrument 
ч 9 i ч - Р . 
Mb in this study should be refined and further evaluation at- 
e 3 : n . . = : T Р: x p 
Urther | Tentative refinements are included in the study as bases for 
Г research, 


"tiri 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the more significant conclusions dealing with the hypotheses 


include the following: 

Hypothesis One.—VUpon а basis of the evaluation of 79 local church 
libraries in which 59 per cent of the practices were reported as followe™ 
this hypothesis tends to be valid. 


Hypothesis Two.—Since the practices of the church libraries here! 
supet- 


evaluated are subject to objective measurement as management, h 
this 


visory, and evaluative functions of church library administration, 
hypothesis tends to be valid. 

Hypothesis Three.—In the area of goals derived from public educ 
tion, a majority of the respondents gave evidence that the goals k 
recognized. Thus, it seems that Christian education does not loo 
the opportunity to contribute to the needs of those served in 
education in the areas of public education purposes. 

Hypothesis Four.—The over-all score of the 79 respondents upon 
leadership training was 57 рег cent. The over-all score of the 79 respon 
ents upon library practices set forth in the checklist was 59 
Leadership training was displayed as a tendency to improve © e € 
ness of church library service. Leadership training in pro 
well as Christian education was shown to tend toward greater ғ 
in church library service than leadership training in Christian € 


alone. 
Hypothesis Five-—The survey of related information demo juate 


that a very limited emphasis is given in undergraduate anc 
training curricula of the denomination for Christian education lea hi 
ship. There is need for additional research by other techniques 
area. church 
Hypothesis Six.—Since this study identified significant areas 0 and 
library service which cannot be measured by normati veys 


tive survey 
interviews, this hypothesis tends to be valid. 


RECOMMENDATIONS . the 

The recommendations of this study are set forth hereinafter ; 

four areas of the criteria as follows: и 

1. Criterion оп Administrative Purposes and Principles: use of 

libraries should provide a written set of helps to guide 1n ч these 
the library. Experimental research should be used t? develoP 


guides and measure their usefulness. 4 underst?” 
All of the members of the library staff should know an 


ч 4 урн - А es. 
the basic beliefs of the organization 1n which the library өе jd be 
In subsequent evaluation of church library services cm ess 


ding which measures reciprocal P 


exercised to balance gra 
subjective scoring should be practiced. 
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More definite cooperation between Christian and public education 
leaders in community education projects is suggested as a remedy for 
the lack of mutual understanding of the goals of these two educational 
groups. Such cooperation might include curriculum development or 
school-community activities. 

The Church Library. Manual should be revised to include a compre- 
hensive and constructive approach to the question of public education 
goals. 

Since so great a part of the Christian education program is based 
upon stewardship and giving, the church library should give more em- 
phasis to a Christian approach to the public education goal of economic 
efficiency. 

The denominational agencies should study the significance of the data 
Which reveal that the 79 repondents to this study grade their cooperation 
With the denomination at 88.6 per cent while the denomination's com- 
Parative interest in the local church and the denomination's program was 
Braded at 58.2 per cent. The difference seems to be significant and to 
* worthy of objective research. 
iodperimental research might measure the effectiveness of a centralized 
Ere of library service as compared and contrasted with a decen- 

red program of library service. In such а study the experimental 

р» would conduct a library program in which resources other than 
Oks would be administered through the library. 

еа, регһарз of ап experimental type, should be attempted to 
im е the effectiveness of the church library providing catalogues and 
i p я literature about denominational and other schools and col- 

cational durch libraries should make more effective provision for edu- 

: guidance. 

E" financial support of church libraries should come from the church 
orth b and should compare favorably with quantitative standards set 

y public and public school library administration. 

t i adequate provision should be made through research to identify 
Tw needs of those who are served by the church library. z. he inde- 
elp осон church which believes in freedom in religions ran 
earn "y whom the church serves to practice religious freedom as they 
C TN М Kingdom of God which is within the individual. 

в hte should provide special services to meet the needs of 
Privileged. р such as the blind, the deaf, the crippled, and the under- 
Upon Е. rovision made for such special services should be based 

lice, indings of further research in the field of church library 
^w church libraries where both secular and Christian education em- 

Pu le содур, librarians should be recruited who have some basic 

ucation professional training where such leadership is available. 


سے 
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The program of leadership training at the academic level in Chri 
education should include the study of library administration. Furthe 


research should be projected to weigh the values of providing suc 
eligious © ue 


training, especially in the seminaries where the clergy and г 
cational directors are trained. ч 

Objective research should be continued by church library jeadershiP 
to test the value of measurement in church library service. һе 
field of administration, including management, supervision, and evalu- 
ation, should be studied and other standards developed, tested, and 
dated. Further testing and revision of the standards herein set 
should aid in the improvement of church library service. h 

2. Criterion on Administrative Management.—Y hose who plan dem 
library service should be trained in the techniques of planning 9$ well v 
in the Church Library Manual. The orderly development of mans soe 
derstanding through experience and the enrichment of his min dee 
sound planning. The church library functions as a resource aid for wd 
enrichment of the lives of Christians. Sound planning should char? 
terize the administration of church library service. ch 

The manual and other denominational literature upon the chur 
library should be enriched from further research upon the technique the 
committee work in administration. The summer W 
denomination should experiment in this research area and validate û 
of procedures therefor. 

If church librarians should know how to carry 
the scope of their responsibility touches the entire program v jedge 
education, then church librarians should have а compre e knon 
of the Christian leadership program advocated by the ¢ vice i 
Adequate provision should be made in local church library Promotion 


the areas of housing, equipment, environment, program» an : 2, 
initiated, directed a 


А n 3 4 t : aching: 
tained in a highly motivated atmosphere ot learning and teac g 


The selection of materials for the library 1 
should be studied by the denominational agencies ап‹ 


yali- 
forth 


so that the use of library services will be 


1 the local € ed in 


A statement of principles thereon should be formulated vif айу 
experimental techniques of research. A broader basis tha 1 fof 
censorship should be found. The selection of materials shoul sonnel 
Christian educational ends. Selection should be made n ye whole 
capable of weighing the educational values of the materials. jeve 
area of materials selection should be explored in research from host 
of the seminary curricula to the local church library committee the 


ll administ® 


who will lead the churches as clergy and those who W » ig 
program of Christian education and the church library $ terials 


for the objective selection 9 


hend and utilize à sound basis 


nut 
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The problem of censorship and the proscribed list in the church library 
Should be considered in subsequent research. 

Further research should evaluate the significance of guided trips as 

à resource for learning and teaching in Christian education. 
/ Research should be continued in the area of circulation as a problem 
in church librarv service where reference assignments are on a voluntary 
basis, How shall rules be formulated and carried out in a non-coercive 
group? This is a significant field for future study. | 

Research should be projected in the field of the organization and 
Classifications of materials in the church library. It should be a purpose 
ОЁ such research to determine if the usual classifications of knowledge 
apply to a Christian education library where they may have no relevancy. 
“ап а standard public library system be imposed upon Christian educa- 
tion library service? What nuclei of topics should be used for acces- 
3lons of titles in church libraries? Significant problems for further study 
are in these areas, 

.3. Criterion on Administrative Supervision.—Research should be con- 
"hued in the area of resource aids for supervision in church library 
Administration, 

The Church Library Manual should be revised and should give ade- 
г reliable, and constructive appraisal of resource aids for church 
ibrary service other than denominational services. Too many respond- 
this study annotated the question concerning the American Li- 
Ty Association, “Never heard of this organization. Would appreciate 
address," Such a condition should be remedied. : 
in CI should be made of bibliography development as ri Margin sn — 
church Е" education. Likewise, research should be mad I ii: 
ment o p in the development of techniques of o m: d 

S е employed іп the local program of church library service. j 
у Чрегуізіоп should receive more emphasis іп the administration of 
Mine education. The denomination should study this d pa 
о tion and set forth curricular offerings which will be adequate 

the need in this field 
Ue 


nc : ^ ў 
Compliance with suggestions of conferees and based upon field ob 


serva i P . 
: 5 1 1 4 + a > ^» > r ~P 
for cu church libraries should provide an enriched reference service 
libra hristian education. Many churches are located where a public 
ary - a 3 : ; 2, 
У 15 not available. Many members of the churches cannot afford 


ете ` HA * . . j- L BO г 
Chris: books. In addition, the denominational agencies responsible for 
lan education leadership training should conduct research and 
) Sel ^ ^ - J : г , 7 : 
basic principles and practices for the functions of the church 
Por nce lik 
. "ated ; р ; 
Into ¢ into the Christian education curricula at the college level and 


le d . . а! 
u Study course curricula at the denominational level. 
rther rese 


orarian. The findings of studies in this area should be incor- 


arch should test the effectiveness of various administra- 
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tive techniques other than the representative committee. Since super 


vision is a service to teaching based upon learning and since learning 
involves activities that are of a creative nature, special research shou 
be directed to the study of the creative committee as an administrative 
technique of church library service. 
4. Criterion on Administrative Evaluation.—Tentative standards were 
formulated in this study as the bases upon which evaluative measurement 
of church library administration might be projected. These standards 
were revised upon a basis of survey interviews, used as resources or 
the evaluation of a select group of church libraries and revised aga 
upon the basis of the findings derived from their use in a survey ques- 
tionnaire. These criteria as revised are recommended as the tentative 
bases for further study of church library service, for the improvement 0 
the effectiveness of church library administration, and for the tentative 
definition and qualification of areas in which church library service таў 


be evaluated. ‘on of 
A practical check list was formulated for the areas of evaluatio 


a em É s ^ - ; urvey 
the criteria. The check list questions were revised in the light ыз church 
interviews, a search of the literature, and use in measurement 0 tative 
library administration. The check list is recommended as @ oF to 
ource 


instrument of measurement. The check list is suggested as а res 
guide in the improvement of church library service. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


| ; of 9 
Obviously the research reported herein can be only à beginning d be 


attack upon this problem. The criteria developed in this study 
esearc 


Of course no 
row 2 
Nevertheless 


evaluation of practices in accordance with the criteria. 
criteria of administration are ever finished. 


develop in the light of a growing body of experience. this study 
nothing is ever done without a beginning. It is hoped that 
has made such a beginning. 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
by HAROLD MAURICE WILSON * 


THE PROBLEM 


рана this study is to develop tentative criteria for the guid- 
study. лды ment planning. Incident to the main purpose of the 
good E К puces in representative sc hools having reputations for 
рг r P * ere surveyed. From the criteria which were devel- 
formed. om thc results of the survey, an evaluative check-list was 


PROCEDURI 


E Бе" mbar drew upon the business, industrial, and govern- 
Collections : z | produced by American and foreign writers. The 
еледа A " ibrary of Congress, the Library ot the U. 5. Office of 
the лтд D у of the Department of Agriculture, the Library of 
Washincton п чес: ау Association, and the Library of The George 
E ' niversity were drawn upon in this phase of the study. 

1 the results of the library research tentat 

ated, 4 


ive criteria were formu- 
repeated criticism 


These criteria were refined and validated by 
professors of edu- 


a ae 
рр in conference with planning specialists, 
» and administrators on the job. 

Ts on ld wr» ee criteria, a lengthy survey instru- 

the Л ian: Specialists in the 1 . S. Office of Education and 

cipals, Natio Y YR National Association of Secondary School Prin- 

tributed Musas 'ducation Association, suggested certain principals dis- 

goodjob of t lout the 48 states, who had the reputation of doing a 

Principals of ac — their schools. From the names suggested, 266 
schools enrolling 500 or more pupils were selected. Despite 

| from one to three hours for 


the f 
act th " 4 
Boon that the questionnaire required 
et r . . 
ion, 244 or 92 per cent of the questionnaires Were returned. The 
ith which the question- 


i 
К ресице of return indicated the interest w 
үл... 
та ieee s questionnaire survey were used further to vali- 
Planning E € ph 3 The returns were also valuable as samples of current 
the 7 рсе in well administered schools. Additional validation of 
ington, iR ы od whe aye by group discussions with principals in Wash- 
With а. У. 4 and Maryland; and by continuing interviews 
E ae. in planning and education. 
Codd instrument was then transformed 
planning. 


into a check-list for 


< AB AM T 
d 1948, The George Washington University; Ed.D. conferred May 31, 1950. 
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RESULTS OF THE STUDY 
Selected References from the Library Resear‘ h.—The library research 
ucationa 
1f wit 
in 


yielded very little detailed information on the subject of ed 
administrative planning. None of it was intended to concern itse 
the subject in a comprehensive manner. It was helpful, however, 
providing philosophical implications for this study and in giving an m $ 
cation of the extent to which promising planning practices wer 
and the nature of the new departures. Some of the references W 
were most helpful are listed in Chapter I and in the Bibliography- These 
references are drawn from business, industrial, governmental, and edu- 
cational management literature. à 

Tentative Criteria for Management Planning—The criteria and 
elaborating specifications as they were eventually formulated 
forth below. Each specification is discussed in the dissertation ; 


discussion is omitted in the summary for the sake of brevity- 


Criterion One 


- iate 
Management planning should grow out of an appropria 
philosophic background oriented toward democratic, socialt} 
integrated, and educationally eficient planning. 


Those concerned with management planning need to be £ 
philosophic frame of reference. When appropriate, such 


reference furnishes planners with important directiona a 
Such a backgro 


point the way toward which planning should move. ap- 
acts as an evaluative field against which projected activities C? since 
: ' : as : ог, $ 
praised for harmony. It also is a powerful integrating factor, cag 
its coordinati 


those operating within its framework can hardly escape its 
influence. р 
An appropriate philosophic background may be achieved in man needs 
and will rightfully vary from school to school according t? M ind, 
and goals of each school. Many of the elements of such 4 packgto" 


А ain rela 
‘ . whic emain 
however, should be thought of as dynamic constants which Г 


tively the same in all schools. Тһе specifications listed below ее оте 

contain essential common elements and should hold if the criterion ' 

is to be realized. : with 
Specification 1: The philosophic background should be compatible 

the objectives commonly held for education in our democracy: , er ctio 
Specification 2: Principles that promote effective democratic n 

should be a part of the philosophic background. ealist! 


: ar 

in « ; 3 Јоде а x‏ و و 
Specification 3: The philosophic background should incl ; anc of indi‏ 
group processes К which‏ 


conception of the values and limitations ot Укр 
ditions 


vidual expertness and of the planning levels and con 


each is best suited. 
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: Specification 4: The philosophic background should engender perspec- 
ve. 


pecification s: Planning within the school should be articulated with 


the p . ic OF 
el lanning of other social institutions. 

within the school should Ї 

of the state—this соп- 


ecificat ye consistent with 


| on 6: Plannin 
the educat ч 8 

educational plans of the school system and 
or limit creative action. 


Sistency 
ncy, however, ought not to hamper grow th 
is influenced 


Specif 7 E 
pecification 7: Planners should recognize that the school 


by a m rae i ; 
у a host of impinging forces originating in many cases outside the school 


Itself. 
S )ecif - 7 : о . г 
Pecification 8: Planners should recognize the unitary nature of the 


educational task 


Specificati T i , ы, 
pe 4 ification 9: The ends sought by planning should justify the ex- 
"ndit " " 6 « е. 
a. ot time; energy, and material resources exhausted in the plan- 
Ing process. 


Specificati k Ae ЭР 
Pecification 10: Planning should promote efficient action in the total 
pt of educational efficiency. 


Sch ox 1 
Md s 
l ituation and be governed by a conce 
unde stood and 


pecification 11: The philosophic background should be 


accente 
cepted by the planners. 


Criterion Two 
ilable personnel should 


The experiences and abilities of all ava 
lanning. 


be util; i : 
€ utilized as fully as possible in management 


Ihe exper; m «ар i х 
experiences and abilities present within and contiguous to the 


Rardless of d 16 \ drawn into the — Te- 
Sional and the position of their possessors. Members of the profes- 
Community non-professional staffs, the student body, and laymen in the 
trator -inienn resources which should be utilized by the adminis- 
Teadily 4 — The adv intages of such a course of action are 

Y apparent. A full utilization of personnel r 


r x 

ange of experi 4 s enti 5 
ance perience upon which planners can draw tor practical guid- 
ive power which 


Can M It increases the potential creat whi 

ught to bear on management problems; since group thinking 
do much to encourage creative 
In addition, a course of action of this sort allows for demo- 
lanning which affects them, and 
ition of the plan. When the 


done toward the full 


тапа 
anageme И : і 
gement planning situation should be 


esources increases the 


and di 

Iv ce ev , 

Solut; erse experimental backgrounds 
utions, 


Crati 
абс nas»: . 
Participation of personnel in the p 


е рѕ b к 
S bı pm c 
lild attitudes that facilitate the exect 


Speciff 
Ificati є 
utiliz ions below are met, much will have been 


atio 4 ~ 
ре ife. of personnel in planning. 

Cificat; S " а : : 
e pl ication 1: Those affected by the planning should have a voice in 
- Manni . й "Wo A da "" 
Pation, ng commensurate with their capabilities tor productive partici- 


Spe if 
Cific should utilize 


ation 2: Planning (since it is a creative endeavor) 


€ may: 
axır Р r a 
ium range of personnel experience available. 
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Specification 3: Participants in planning activities should provide û 
representative range of pertinent expertness. 
Specification 4: The school administrator should be thoroughly 


with the experimental backgrounds and the abilities of the personne 0 


familiat 


the school and utilize them in planning. 

Specification 5: The school administrator and other members 
school staff should be familiar with the resources present i 
munity surrounding the school and utilize them in planning. 


Specification 6: The school administrator, while utilizing 
d himself re 


the abilities 
| e i in 
of the school’s personnel for planning purposes, shoul ma 


an active planning agent. 
Criterion Three 
Management planning should be provided an organizational 
outline which is functional, flexible, and an integral part of the 
school’s administrative structure. 


Management planning activities should be conducted throug 
given 

ation 
or can 


program. It is only when considerable thought has been Е!" 
aspects of management planning requirements and an organiz 
meet these requirements has been designed, that an administrat A 
be certain that problems arising in all essential areas will receive att ; 
tion. Such ап organization helps eliminate marginal ple 


and adds to the efficiency of management. Equally important, it 
such à manner 
and others. 


д series of planning duties and relationships ir 
sonnel are able to know what is expected of them 
logically removes planning from the realm of expediency an 
a plan for planning. 


р ج‎ ; { r ha 
The specifications below offer considerations concerning SUC 


ati v1 
d be met by action n 
familiar tO a 


ning program. 
Specification 1: Planning requirements shoul 
a predetermined organizational outline which is 
members. А 
functional: 


Specification 2: The organization for plannin к 
and the conditions 


Specification 3: The goals held for, 
to determine the 


each planning activity should be allowed 
the type of planning used. " 14 be sched- 

Specification 4: Whenever possible, planning activities shou 
uled during school hours and included in the wor 


engaged. 
Specification 5: 
over planning activities to enable him to dis 
bilities. 
Specification 6: A central body should b 
coordinating planning activities. 


ough © 


The administrator should maintain en 
gal re 


charge his le 


F А : an 
e charged with directing 
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Specification 7: Planners should be definitely informed of the nature 
f their assignments, the planning duties expected of them, and the admin- 


istrative i 
trative arrangements made to help carry them out. 


Criterion Four 
The attitudes, skills, and procedures desirable for manage- 
ment planning should be acquired and used by all participants. 


An appropriate philosophic background, a determination to use fully 
Personnel resources, and an efficient organizational outline are desirable 
necessary but will not be productive unless the people engaged in 
Planning are equipped to do the job. In order that personnel who are 
» Participate in planning have a reasonable chance of success in their 
Activities, they need to possess desirable attitudes and skills and be 
acquainted with certain planning procedures. In the last analysis the 
quality of personnel functioning in these areas is, if anything, of greater 
ана е than any of the other requirements set forth in the an 
E Ihe administrator of a large secondary school unlike a я» 
for E in industry, for instance, has little opportunity go — 
have opan who are especially talented in these areas. | nae 
telective tenure and he must utilize them without the expectation е а 
erar. turnover, especially since these attributes are not жең Эчей 
the E in their employment. Hence, it is important that he identify 

° Qualities and procedures desirable and help personnel acquire and 
ін power in utilizing them. Some of these attitudes, skills, 

cedures are specified below. s} 
g Specification 1: Personnel participating in planning should be afforded 

Wed experiences in acquiring desirable attitudes, skills, and procedures. 

Specification 2: Responsible attitudes and understandings concerning 


Plann; a: 
n | , я à 
nning duties and relationships should be developed. 


Speci А 
Pecification 3: It should be commonly understood that p 


ЫШЫ ; 3 
m rely on compulsion to keep their plans in operation. 
interdependence of past, 


lanners should 


Брес... 
е e 1 1 ї 
LET Cifcation 4: An understanding of the 
se » . 
nt, and future plans should be developed. 
Pecificati _. р ; € 
Chan ification 5: Those engaged in planning should accept r 
" the reasons for and the 


pt resistance to 


as normal and attempt to anticipate 


results 
tS of such resistance. 


Spe ifi , . . . х 
niq, Cation 6: Skill should be developed in promoting intercommu- 
ation ; А 
b n among planning personnel. 
ecific: neue > е 
fro ification 7: Skill should be developed in 
UP functioning 
D Mui > k 
Pecificat; А : А wn е 
Nifica ification 8: Skill should be developed in detecting and using sig- 
m dm roup and of the school com- 
Unity, 


improving methods of 


ciometric factors of the planning g 
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Specification 9: Skill should be developed in integrating the ideologies 
needs, and goals of the participants with the common goals of all-schoo 
planning. 

Specification 10: The purpose of each planning activity should be 
clearly understood. 

Specification 11: Those engaged in planning should keep their atten- 
tion focussed on the planning objective. 

Specification 12: Skill in using problem solving processes as 


of solving planning problems should be developed. 


a method 


ry planning ac- 


Specification 13: Since everyone ~ ынаар ge 
: ; ae 
individuals an 


tivity, some means of reporting progress back to the 
groups not participating should be provided. 

Specification 14: Important experiences and abilities possesse 
not directly participating in the planning should be brought to 


d by those 


bear on 


the problem. 


Specification 15: The form of the plan itself should facilitate t 


execution of its purpose. 


Criterion Five 


and the plans 


The entire management planning program ; 
ntinu- 


leveloped through its activities should be subjected to c? 
ous, cooperative, and comprehensive evaluation. 


Er. е - xtent 

[he planning program should be judged as successful to the ۶ pwr 
KC : ce 

that the plans themselves are successful in making actual servic ^ 

whethe 


determine 


tributions to instruction. Evaluation is essential to : 
d quality 


the quantity an 
of the program 
plied t? 


these contributions are being made both in 
necessary to justify the existence of the present form 
Such evaluation should be continuously and thoroughly aP 
phases of planning. à " help 

The specifications below set forth considerations which w! 
make such an evaluation productive. 

Specification 1: The objectives of management plannin 
jected to evaluation in terms of their harmony with the objec 
education and the philosophy of the school. 4 the 

Specification 2: The means used to achieve progress towaf: 
objectives held for management should be subjected to evaluation * 


hould be sub- 
Е "5 tives of 


light of appropriate criteria. 
Specification 3: The evaluation of plans and 
ducted according to a systematic procedural plan. The 


n- 
s should be © 
s es 


activitie 
: С А 
following $°" 


of activities is recommended: ‘rely 48 
2 , efinite’Y 
a. State the purpose of the plan or rly and d 
possible. 
b. Define the purpose in terms of 


activity as clea 


desired behavior. 
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c. Identify situations in which the desired behavior may be observed. 
d. Select or develop evaluative instruments or techniques appropriate 
to the purpose and the behavior which are to be evaluated. 


е. Use the instruments or techniques in the identified situations to col- 


lect evaluative data. 

f. Subject the data to study and interpretation. 

Specification 4: The evaluation of planning should be a cooperative 
Process, 

Specification 5: The evaluation of planning should be a continuous 
Process, 
: The Findings of the Questionnaire Survey.— The amount of promis- 
Ing management planning being carried on in the public schools is some- 
What greater than was expected. About 10 per cent о! the selected 
eir elaborating 


Schools follow in practice most of the criteria and tl 
Specifications. ‘These schools were widely distributed throughout the 
Country, They were not confined to any one section of the country and 
did not cluster together. Thus, geographical location could not be used 
to explain their preeminence. Probably the best explanation for the 
Superiority of these schools lies in the quality of the administrative lead- 
ership which is provided them. They have principals who believe in 
Planning and who do something about it in a comprehensive manner. 
Another group of schools—about 20 pe! cent—function well 1n cer- 
tain areas but are doing nothing much about other areas. It may be 
that these areas are being neglected because they have not been called 


to the s group are 


attention of the administrator. The principals in thi id 
he rested in planning and are doing a fine job. Their planning couk 
€ improved This study should be 


" by attention to the shortage areas. 
or hel ] 


р to this group by directing their attention to the neglected areas. 
ТЬ. ? 4 . -aino rather haphazardly. 
T The remainder of the schools are functioning rather haph тот) 
hey do certain things well but neglect important considerations in sev- 
ers ийт е 
i areas. Evidently not much prolonged consideration and study have 
ee : . T. ; . P ave , 3 p 
en given to planning. The administrator тау have only — 
@unched : ^n piece-meal without 
e Nched the planning program or it may have grown pce meal id hel 
lY special attention h wing been given to it. [his study should help 


these 


ке, . =". „ ing 
administrators by suggesting the comprehensiveness of the planning 
iggesting [ 


unction, 


In general, utilization of the criteria is about 70 per cent. Some oi 
the major areas which are being most often neglected follow. - 
А need exists for a wider use of the various types 01 personnel avail- 
able for planning. Administrators evidence their awareness 07 the value 
i teacher participation in planning by utilizing their abilities in many 
inds of planning activities. They do not, however, utilize the non- 
Professional staff. members of the student body, or members of the com- 


Nity to the extent that seems desirable. Interested laymen can render 
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valuable planning services but in only a few schools are they used (0 
any extent. 

More attention needs to be given to the organization of 
activities. The personnel now being used probably could be utilized to 
better advantage if more of the schools possessed an organization? 
frame-work within which their activities could be ordered and related 
Many schools have given very little consideration to this aspect ° 
planning and their organization or lack of organization is a result 0 
chance. A careful consideration of the planning organization should pay 
dividends in the more effective use of personnel. 

Planning personnel should be more concerned with the ultimate 
of their plans upon human behavior. Too often the individual is $U7F 


planning 


effect 


r . 4 . è {епс 

merged in the planning process. More attention 1$ paid to expe — 

logic, so-called efficiency, and professional status than to the people t9, 
ideration 


affected by the plan. The activities which demonstrate this cons! 
should be extended to more schools. 


Planning activities could also be made more eítective if the am 
The skills needed by 1® 


of group dynamics research were put to use. a 
ving group un 


viduals as members of groups and the methods of impro 
tioning are vital planning skills and need to be used more often uires 
istrators. Indeed the whole area of skills needed for planning req 


attention. Development of these skills should be an important re 
often they ? 


the inservice training program of the school. 'Too ex 
ed pt 


assumed to be present and even when obviously absent no plann 
gram of training is utilized to remedy the shortage. planners 
Another neglected area ot importance is that of evaluation. 77 


need to be more evaluation conscious ; neither planning act Th e 


plans are being evaluated to the extent that they should be. | ed the 
fold nature of this evaluation needs to be more widely appr^ci? ress 
extent of Pb 


evaluation of objectives and the determination of the due 
toward these objectives. The two-fold nature of the d nao 
progress also needs to be more widely realized—the evalu lans 
planning activities, a constant process; and the evaluation of he "^ а 
or programs of plans, which, although it has elements of continuity» 
more periodic process. 

The questionnaire survey called special atte : 
extending a more intensive use of these activities in particu ar à 


| the others. í 


ali or a more general use of al : 
revealing the need for a more genera T" phe criteria 


A Suggested Check List for Management Planning: 
developed are guides tor management planning. They Ker 
readily usable until translated into action patterns. It is € a hat the 


y м 2 А ә „riterio t 

that if a school is doing even à little in regard to à = are %Р ified 
apii eni? 4 : 4 аай attern : 
criterion is being met. If, however, certain action patte neglect jn 


ions of use OF 


in the form of a check list, more definite indicat 
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regard to a criterion can be observed. The instrument designed for this 
No norms or weighting of 


purpose is a check list, not a rating scale. 

items have been attempted. Its thirty pages consist of seventy-nine 
questions containing 320 response-items most of which are to be checked 
on a four-point scale. The check list is similar to the questionnaire but 
contains many modifications made as a result of applying the question- 
naire. Thus, it has been refined and reorganized for the specific pur- 
Pose of providing principals and other school planners with a means of 


determining the status of their own planning activities. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
by RALPH FREDERICK WILLIAM BRIMLEY * 


THE PROBLEM 


This is a study of the management of elementary schools. Manage 
y schools, is the administration incident T 
gal authority 
ith soun 


ment, as applied to elementar 
efficient operation of the school in accordance with the le 
and responsibility vested in the principal and in conformity W 
educational theories. 

Administration, as used in this study, includes manage 
vision, and evaluation. The study is concerned with the first P 
administration, management. А 

For purposes of analysis the study has been broken into the following 
subproblems of elementary school management: (1) s hool plant an 
grounds, (2) instructional supplies and equipment, (3) school assembly, 
(4) guidance, (s) public relations, (6) individual school funds, (7 
library, (8) pupil services, (9) student government, (10) lunchroo™ 
and (11) school records. 


ment, super- 
hase 9 


PROCEDURE i 
: , -hoo 
As a result of a careful study of the literature of elementary sch 


St ee са ere formu- 
administration, criteria of elementary school management were f 


- З vas tO 
lated for each of eleven areas of management. The first step ¥ » 
Next, the criteri , 


state the fundamental assumptions basic to each area. 
followed by their specifications, were drawn ир. { ele- 
The criteria were submitted personally to leaders in the field © 
mentary school administration. Conferences with these le = 
substantial length, usually two or more hours. The criticisms and sus 
estions were carefully noted. : 
? To assist in the validation of the criteria a check list to determine 
practices was prepared for each area. This check list W4 ‚ей 
principals of well-managed schools. It was assumed that if the cr! 


I ро z 
were sound, they would be found in operation in these schools ЕТ 
t out to principa sa 


A total of 260 double postcards were sen 8o, oF 69 
they would be willing to assist in the study. Of this num er 10% 
per cent, were returned. oul 


who had said that they ent 


Check lists were sent to 175 principals 
15 had to be reminded in 9 


participate in the study. Several principa er cent о 
to get the check lists returned, but final returns were 9o Pistak 
those sent. Fourteen more were returned too late to be tā с 

ғар. 


“2 x rolina; 
* B.S. 1928, North Carolina State College; AM. 1940, University of North e 


conferred November 11, 1950. 
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CRITERIA 
As a result of (1) an examination of the literature in the field of 
school management and (2) discussions with leaders in the field of 
the following criteria for the deter- 
school management were formulated. 
eria are also noted. 


elementary school administration, 
ау of effective elementary 
few of the conditions necessary to meet the crit 


IHE MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL PLANT AND GROUNDS 
Criterion One 


The management of the school plant and grounds should be 


such that instruction is facilitated. 
Е of building maintenance and cleaning should not interfere 
бы instruction. Building changes, repainting, alterations, and addi- 
E should be planned with the view to providing the best possible 
nvironment as a background for learning. 


Criterion Two 
The management of the school plant and grounds should be 
such as to protect the health and promote the safety of all 
bersonnel. 
buildings and grounds should be 
healthful and hazard- 
utine inspection of 


0 ren and additions to the 
cupa with special attention to the promotion of 
nditions. Provision should be made for the ro 
ае and grounds and for action to eliminate health and safety 
should b Jf course, adequate heat, ventilation, illumination, and water 
e provided at all times. Provision must be made for the safe 


Tem à 
Oval of all personnel in case of fire. 


Criterion Three 


The management of the school plant and grounds should be 
such as to protect the building and grounds against vandalism. 
n, efforts should be made 


In additi $ i 
addition to adequate and regular inspectio 
d care of school 


to j 
im : a 2 
„Improve public attitudes toward the protection an 
Uildings, 

Criterion Four 


The management of the school plant and grounds should be 


LE that maximum efficient use is promoted. 
nie scheduling should be made in the use of all rooms. Manage- 
com of the building should provide for the use of the premises by 
munity groups. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Criterion One 


The management of supplies and equipment should facilitate 
instruction. 


Teaching time should not be robbed to care for the routines of supply 
and equipment management. Supplies and equipment should be of the 
quantity and quality necessary for the job at hand. Each teacher shoul 
know how to use skillfully the supplies and equipment available. 


Criterion Two 


Each teacher should know what supplies and equipment are 


available for his use. 


Each teacher should possess or have ready access to à list of instruc 


tional materials on hand. This list should be revised periodically wi 
supplementary announcements of changes and added materials. 


Criterion Three 


Supplies should be readily available to the teacher as needed, 
re a minimum of time 


and getting these supplies should requi 
and effort. 


A stock of supplies used in the school should be maintained in quan- 
tities suficient to carry the school through the replacement perioc. lies 
suitable place should be provided for storage of a stock of supp? 
within the school. Supplies should be sent to the te 
and should arrive at or before the time specified by 
Blank forms for the requisition of supplies shou 
teacher with a clear explanation of how these forms are to be use E 
petty cash fund should be set up for all teachers to permit them to P 
chase small items which are not stocked by the central agency o 


school. 
Criterion Four 


. 1- 
Every teacher should know or have ready access 10 od 
ning in her instructional supply ft 


edge of the balance remat 


so that she may plan eff ectively. p 
r showing 


A card or ledger sheet should be kept for each teache hould be 
amount spent and the unexpended balance. The teacher $ 
informed periodically of her unused balance. 

Criterion Five 


accordance with sound bust 


Purchase of supplies should be in 
ness principles. 
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n quantity lots on a bid basis, and mate- 
d specifications. Orig- 
d by those persons best 


. Purchases should be made i 
rials should be purchased according to approve 
mally specifications of materials should be define 
qualified through knowledge gained in their use. 


Criterion Six 


ystem that will enable him 


The principal should establish a s 
1 use of materials 


to fix responsibility for the care and economica 
without undue use of time and effort. 

fined responsibilities in regard to the 
Laws and school board regula- 
achers, pupils, and admin- 


All persons must have clearly de 
r : 22d 
^ oper use of materials and supplies. 
ior 
tions should be known and understood by te 
Istrators alike. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


Criterion One 


School assemblies should be managed in a democratic manner. 


Ps basic outline of the year's program should be an outgrowth of 
E. planning of the school staff. Assemblies should be planned 
the benefit of the audience as well as the performers. 


Criterion Two 


School assemblies should be planned as а part 0 
School program. 


f the total 


icational benefits in keeping with the 


Alf programs should provide edt 
of classroom work. They 


к." - school and should grow out ; 
ed ET жч for wide participation and be held at definitely speci- 
Classrooms rovision for the satisfactory movement ot pupils between 
undesirable and assembly hall should be made. Without adequate plans, 

: concommitant learning may offset the desirable outcomes 


of 
the assembly program. 


Criterion Three 


hehe school assembly program should include as many 
presentation as possible. 


forms 


Va i 
rie 3 А ; . б 
ty should grow out of the different educational objectives of 


assemblies, 


Criterion Four 


So far as is possible, school assemblies should be free and 


accessible to all pupils. 
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Pupils ought not to be excluded because they cannot pay admission 
fees. Outside programs ог special entertainment should be free an 


accessible to all pupils. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF GUIDANCE 


Criterion One 


Guidance is the responsibility of the whole school staff under 


the direction of the principal. 


The principal should assume responsibility for the entire guidance 


program. 
The major portion of the guidance functions should be provided by 
the classroom teachers. Teachers need to be instructed in their gul” 
ance responsibilities. They cannot do the job unless they know what 15 
to be done, and are given needed instruction in procedures. 


Criterion Two 
All resources that have guidance values should be utilized. 


Community social agencies should be fully utilized. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PuBLIC RELATIONS 


Criterion One 


The people of the community, especially the parents, should 


be kept fully informed concerning the school. 


There should be adequate provision for the collection; 
and dissemination of information. In school interpretation 
emphasis should be placed upon purposes and long-term 
information disseminated should present a true picture of 


processing 
the greatest 


goals. 
the schoot 


Criterion Two 


The program of public relations must win the sympathy of 


the public. 
The school should understand and support the w 
community. If the school is to enlist the active support 9 steel 
for its projects, it must similarly support some of the worthy P 


of the community. 


. he 

thy aims of t^ 
orthy the public 
jects 


Criterion Three 


r- 
Fruitful participation properly controlled should be encou 
aged. | | 
community participation an 

hould be utilized fully. 


School planning should include wide 
available talents found in the community 5 
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The best way to improve them is 


public relations are always caused. 
ally work for their removal. 


to ferret out the causes and systematic 
THE MANAGEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL ScuooL FUNDS 


Criterion One 


Fund activities should be consistent with the aims and 


objectives of the total instructional program. 

g of school funds should take as 
Wherever possible, fund-raising 
ake more realistic the 


x The planning, raising, and spendin 
ittle instructional time as possible. 
activities "- . 
activities should be utilized to motivate and m 
instructional program. 

Criterion Two 
uld be an enterprise 


The handling of such school funds sho 
the program of the 


shared jointly by all those interested in 
school. 
с the principal is ultimately responsible for the management 
: all school funds, he should delegate as much as possible of this 
esponsibility. For instance, all interested groups should have an 


0 х à 
pportunity to share in the planning. 


Criterion Three 


Adequate provision should be made for the accounting and 


auditing of all funds. 
ES simple, definite, uniform system of accounting should be effected 
E rigidly followed. All funds should be banked; payments should 
E made bv check; and accounts should undergo an independent audit 
Periodically. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE LIBRARY 


Criterion One 


The library should be a service agency whose function is to 
organixe and make accessible to teachers and pupils many 
kinds of study materials. 
ibution of books to the 
It should house and 
such as audio-visual 


ED" main function of the library is the distr 
make where they can be used most effectively. 
ind е available for use materials other than books, 
Other teaching aids. 
Criterion Two 


Definite instruction in the use of the library and library mate- 


rials should be given. 
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Teachers should be informed of the services available and how to 
use them. Regular periods of library instruction should be include 
in the school program. There should be instruction in study skills. 


Criterion Three 


The library should be under the direction of trained library 
personnel, responsible to the principal. 
In order for the school to secure the maximum efficient use of the 


library, trained library personnel is needed. 
Criterion Four 
Accepted library practices should be used. 


The central library should supply books to the classroom libr 
borrow books from other public collections. 


aries and 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PUPIL SERVICES 


Criterion One 


Pupil services should be encouraged as long as they provide 


educative experiences. 

and varied 
h the rest 
nagement 
f the 


The organization of pupil services should include wide 
pupil participation ; but should be kept in proper balance wit 
of the educational program. There should be adequate ma 
and coordination of the pupil services. The needs and welfare О 
pupil should be considered before accepting his services. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF STUDENT GovERNMENT 


Criterion One 


Student government should be an outgrowth of school needs. 
es that enable them 


Children should have a chance to formulate rul 
truction 


to play together. They should share in planning cl 
and have a larger share in planning extra-class activities. 


assroom ins 


Criterion 'Two 

should be democratic. 

ils should 
h should 


Participation in student government 


There should be a respect for human personality ; all puP 
have a part in the student government; and freedom of ѕреес 


be protected. 


Criterion Three 


The authority and responsibility of all concerne 
government should be clearly defined and understood. 


d with student 
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It should be understood that in certain areas of legal responsibility 


the principal must have the power of veto. The responsibilities of the 
students in play areas should be clearly defined. Both teachers and 
coge understand clearly their responsibilities in the planning of 

ruction, and the limitations placed upon them in extra-class activities. 


Criterion Four 


Guidance without domination should be provided for those 


participating in student government. 
Growth in leadership and self-discipline comes 


uidance, not domination, is needed. It must b 
0 : D 
government, not a teacher-dominated activity. 


through practice. 
e the pupil's self- 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE LUNCHROOM 


Criterion One 


The lunchroom should be considered an integral part of the 


educational opportunities of the school. 
Wer lunchroom should be under the managem 
cunei p it in terms of service, instead of profit. Management 
E n "- room should capitalize on the opportunities for teaching 
acts or skills in everyday living. Details should be routinized. 
The principal, as responsible head of the school, should delegate the 


au itu ы МЕТ : 
thority and responsibility necessary to get the lunchroom job done. 


ent of the school which 


Criterion Two 
The lunchroom should be operated in accordance with basic 


business principles. 
system of accounting should be effected 
anked; payments should be 
independent audit 


d simple, definite, uniform 
Ed eitis € à 

sa rigidly followed. All funds should be b 
ade by check; and records should undergo an 


Periodically . : 
odically. A continual inventory should be kept. 


Тнк MANAGEMENT OF ScHooL RECORDS 
Criterion One 


Those records required by law or significant to the educa- 


tional program should be kept. 
the nature of achievement, 


Evidence of growth in char- 
that some records 


Re 8" : х 
ow showing evidence of aptitudes, 
the status of health will be needed. 


acter s : 
are should also be recorded. It should be recognized 
D z ° г . 
permanent by nature while others should be kept tor а period of 


ti 
me and then destroyed. 
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Criterion Two 
Records should be accessible to those who may need to see 
them. 


Central records should be housed in such a way as to make them 
accessible to the teachers at all times without disturbing the principal. 
Certain records should be kept by the classroom teacher. 


Criterion Three. 
Records should be safeguarded. 
Records should be housed in fireproof containers and their use COn- 
trolled by uniform regulations. 
Criterion Four 
Records should be cumulative and in a form to permit efi- 
cient storage. 


Records should be such that they present a complete picture , , 
just a fragment. The form needs to be compact in order that efficien 
storage can be provided. 


not 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


A comparison and study of the practices of 137 selected elementary 
schools indicated that the foregoing criteria were sound. Although, as 
might be expected, actual practices sometimes failed to measure up 
a specific criterion, no evidence was brought to light that indicated that 
the criterion in question should be changed. ; 

Practices failed to measure ир to the criteria in the following к, 
(1) inspection of the school plant, (2) efficient use of the school р "m 
and grounds, (3) routines of supply, (4) application of busines P 
ciples to supply, lunchroom, and financial management, and (5) libra 
management. 

Practices were more satisfactory in the management of (1 
assemblies, (2) public relations, and (3) pupil services. mon- 

As will have been noted, the criteria used in the study were pw 


) school 


ond Jevertheless 
sense in nature and their validity often self-apparent. Never rat. 
he light of 


even in well-managed schools, practices measured in t 
£ » P ssumed that 


were, on the whole, far from satisfactory. It may be a worse 
hools are mu bn 
his phase of elem 


ven in the past. 


management practices in average and poor sc 


Clearly much more attention needs to be given to t 
tary school administration than has been gi 


THE RELATIVE EFFORTS OF THE STATES TO SUPPORT 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


by RALPH CALVIN GEIGLE * 


ment of the relative 


) the measure 
c education; (2) the computation 


This study is concerned with: (1 
efforts of the states to support publi 
it y se ол : expenditure ‹ and ability ; (4) ~x 
етар о ve if any, existing in each ot these factors; (5) the 
SP thie rhe iree ی‎ of fiscal indexes; and (6) an appraisal 
"ч LE > Rene aid on expenditures in the several states. The 
| у $ ac n biennial year trom 1929 through 1947- 
in gp rg in finding adequate support for social services has, 
[зн years, ME studies of state fiscus a 
public schools constitute one of the largest and oldest social 
f these studies 


agencies in the state, it is not surprising that many 9 

However, other groups also have been 
abilities of states. Those concerned 
lief and old-age benefits naturally 
m and h in studies 


have been made by educators. 
interested in the relative fiscal 
E хт аы aided unemployment re 
cm ^ conc erned with this proble 
g o throw light upon 1t. 
All such studies have revealed 


ave engaged 


great variance in the relative fiscal 


abilities pimus spat 
ties of states and the inability of the poorest states to maintain 


even ini : ^ 
minimum standards for essential services. However, few have 
show significant trends. ‘This study, 


соу А 
vered periods long enough to 
dertaken in part to reveal such 


Coveri а 1 . 
ring a span of 10 bienniums 
trends. i 
Since i ta field 
nce in this field of study there 


was un 


in te rminology, it 


is some confusion 
Such 


oup а н 
deemed necessary to define the more basic terms used. 


definitions follow. 
E M of state fiscal ability. 
осше reported by the Department of Con 
Бы. рымы з All expenditures in 

Effort to "t rest, debt service, and capital outlay. 
Pended by a on education. The relation between the amount ex- 
y a state of public school ial resources measured 


1al income payments. 
Current expenditures reduced by 


bo e such 
th federal aid ] id t | 
aid and subsidies, because * chi Е ^ Е 


schoo] 

D 7 " T : 

purposes without effort on the part of states to provide them. 
Each child 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive. 


Total income payments to indi- 


ommerce. 


support of public schools 


s and its financ 


in te . P2 
rm of its total individu 
a & p 
justed current expenditures. 


P 
Unit of 
С ды it of educational need. 
س‎ 
„ЗАВ. ic . 
Nov 535 use s s EX А 
November 11 — University; A.M. 1940, Columbia University ; Ed.D. conferred 
» 1950, 
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FiscAL ABILITIES OF THE STATES To SUPPORT PUBLIC EpucaTION 


Examination of the data for the respective geographical regions 
revealed that the Pacific, Middle Atlantic, and New England regions 
have been consistently the wealthiest; while the southern regions have 
been the poorest. On the basis of income payments per school-age 
child there was relative consistency in the ranks held by the respective 
states over the period of the study. Twenty-five of the forty-eight 
states shifted rank, up or down, at most two places. Conspicuous 
shifts in rank between 1929 and 1947, included New Hampshire, whic 
declined ten places; Kansas, which gained ten places; and North Dakotas 
which gained seventeen places. The New England states have gener- 
ally declined in rank, while the South Atlantic states have gained in 
rank. In 1929 the top-ranking state had income payments per school- 
age child seven times as great as the state of lowest rank. In 1947) 
the ratio between the states of highest and lowest rank was only nine 
to two. Thus, the variance in fiscal ability as measured by income pay- 
ments showed a significant decline during the period covered by the 
study. Nor was this merely a phenomenon of the extremes of the 
distribution, since the interquartile range decreased in proportion. І 

Using 1929 as the base year, index numbers indicating fiscal ability 
were computed for each year. Disregarding dollar values, the fisca 
ability of the United States as a whole per school-age child droppe 
45 per cent below the 1929 level in 1933. The 1929 lev 
regained until 1941, but following that year large increases à 
1929 level were shown. Since 1941, the greatest gains have been m 
by southern states and the least by Middle Atlantic, New England, an 
Pacific states. 


UCATION 


States spending the most for education were those on the Pacific and 
Middle Atlantic coasts. The educational expenditures of North Central, 
New England, and Mountain states tended to be average, and of course 
the smallest expenditures were made by southern states. 

As was expected, expenditures for schools were і 
After that they gradually increased in all states, with large 1n 
between 1945 and 1947. The sharp rise in expenditures came 
years after similar increases in income. 

The ranks of states in accordance with expenditures рег school-sg" 
child changed greatly during the period covered by the study. pne 
chusetts declined thirteen places on the scale; North Dakota, sixteen» 


~ . : laces, 
and Colorado, ten. On the other hand, Utah gained thirteen P 1 
he scale 


EXPENDITURES OF THE STATES TO SUPPORT Ровілс Ep 


lowest in 1933 
creases 
four 


and Illinois, twelve. However, at the top and bottom о C lifornia, 
there was relative stability. Throughout the period, au 


Nevada, 
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York have made the highest expenditures; while 


New Jersey, and New 
consistently occupied bottom 


Georgia, Arkansas, and Mississippi have 
positions. 

As was noted in the study of fiscal ability, there was a marked decline 
age child during the period of 


in the variance of expenditures per school- 
the state spending the most 


the study. For instance, in 1933, Nevada, 
per school-age child, expended 7% times as much as Akansas at thé 
bottom of the distribution. In 1947 Nevada spent only 3.77 times as 
much as Mississippi, the lowest state ($206.91 compared with $54.89). 
This equalization trend was confirmed by statistical analysis of the 
data. 

To study the effect of federal aid on the variance of expenditures per 
school-age child, calculations of the estimated effect of the Barden bill 
were made. It appears that if enacted it would reduce the range of 
variance by about 16 per cent. The twelve richest states would receive 
about 13 per cent of the total appropriation or $4.09 per school-age 
child, while the twelve poorest states would receive about 55 per cent 


of the total appropriation or $22.57 per school-age child. 


EFFORTS OF THE STATES TO SUPPORT Ровілс EDUCATION 

To determine relative efforts by states to support public education, 
effort indexes were computed using 1929 as the base year. 

Considering the United States as a whole, effort to support education 
Was greater between 1931 and 1941 than іп 1929; OF, putting it an- 
other way, the United States spent a larger percentage of its income on 
Public education. After 1941 there was 4 sharp decline in effort. This 
tendency of expenditures to lag behind income was partially abated after 
1945, but in 1947 the country was still making about 10 per cent less 
effort to support education than in 1929. Only the southern states 


Were equalling 1929 efforts in 1947. 
_ Throughout the period of the study, 
Central states spent the largest proportion of their incomes on educa- 
tion. During the same time, the New England states steadily lost 
rank on an effort scale; while the southern states made corresponding 
gains, 
Variance in effort has also declined between 1929 and 1947, although 
the decline was smaller than that shown by fiscal abilities and school 
expenditures. In 1929 the effort of North Dakota was greatest and 
Was 3.56 times that of Delaware which was least. In 1947 the effort of 
the highest state on the effort scale was only 2.29 times that of the 
lowest state on the scale. With the exception of the last subject year, 
Maryland has exerted the least effort to support public education, while 
North and South Dakota and New Mexico have exerted the greatest 


the Mountain and West North 
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efforts. The general tendency of variance in effort to decline was sup- 
ported by statistical analyses. 


RELATION OF EFFORT TO EXPENDITURE 


Over the period covered by this study there was no significant corre- 
lation between the efforts exerted by the respective states to support 
public education and the amounts actually expended to support that edu- 
cation. In some states where expenditures per school-age child 216 


high, great effort has been exerted. In other states it requires little 


1 of support. By the same token, there are 


effort to provide a high leve 
low but it requires 


states where the expenditure per school-age child is 
a relatively large proportion of income payments to support this low 
level. Analyses revealed that in 1947 fifteen states made efforts greater 
than the United States average, yet all failed to provide expenditures 
per school-age child equal to the national average. Nearly all of these 
were southern states. They also revealed that eight of the states mace 
less than average effort, yet provided more than average support pes 


child. 


RELATION OF ABILITY TO EXPENDITURE 


As might be expected, there is a high correlation between the abilities 
and expenditures of the states to support public education. The corre- 
lation was highest in 1937 when it reached 4.891. If causation Сап, е 
inferred, it is probable that the fiscal abilities of the states is the major 
determinant of how much is spent per school-age child. Calculation 9 
“coefficients of determination” corroborated this finding. However 
considering the United States as a whole, increases in expenditures for 
public education have not kept pace with increases in fiscal abilities. 


RELATION OF EFFORT TO ABILITY 


T è ; jon 
Efforts and fiscal abilities of the States to support public educat! 


` . : А the 

consistently showed negative correlation. For instance, in 1947 that 

coefficient of correlation was —,629. These correlations indicated of 
n support 


states of great fiscal ability tend to put forth less effort i А 
public education than those of low fiscal ability. Generally speaking: 
the greatest efforts are made by those states with the lowest fisca 
abilities. Exceptions to be noted are New J Orego™ 
and Montana where above-average effort is associ 
average fiscal ability. Between 1929 and 1933 the fisca 1 
Nation dropped 26 per cent but school expenditures remained mu 


more steady, dropping only 3 per cent. Between 1941 an 


abilities increased 53.4 Per cent while expenditures increase 
per cent. Additional statistical analysis. confirme 
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fluctuations in school expenditures tend to be less than fluctuations in 


fiscal abilities. 


ADJUSTMENT OF STATE Errort INDEXES BASED ON PRIVATE AND 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


It has occurred to some that the degree of variability recorded can be 
partially explained by the presence of varying percentages of children 
of school age attending private and parochial schools. This possibility 
was explored. 

Analyses of the data show small increases in the percentages of chil- 


dren enrolled in private and parochial schools during the period of the 


study. Aíter reaching a low point (9.06 per cent in 1935) during the 
depression, the percentage enrolled in private and parochial schools 
increased with some consistency to about 11 per cent in 1947. Rhode 
Island enrolled 28 per cent of its children of school age in private and 
parochial schools in 1947. In the same year less than 3 per cent were 
50 enrolled in 13 states. 

If it is assumed that the cost per 
parochial schools is the same as that in public schools, inclusion of 
Private and parochial school enrollments makes à number of changes 
in the ranks of states according to effort, For instance, based on 1947 
data Vermont would gain thirteen places and Georgia would lose ten 
places. The wealthiest states have the greatest proportion of children 
In private and parochial schools and thus would show the largest 
increases in effort indexes if private school enrollments 


were included in the calculations. 


pupil enrolled in private and 


and parochial 


ADJUSTMENT OF STATE ABILITY INDEXES BASED ON VARYING 
PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN IN A POPULATION 
Harold F. Clark has suggested that the amount of education avail- 
to the number of children to be 
he number of chil- 
jne-fourth 


able is not in simple inverse ratio 
cated. Instead, he is of the opinion t 
ке relation to the adult population is l 
amount of education that can be supplie 
gested formula was applied to the data used 
interesting results. 
In 1947 in the State of South Carolina th 


hat twice t 
likely to reduce to « 
d for each child. This sug- 
in the study with some 


ere was approximately 
One adult for each child, while in New York and New Jersey there 
Were more than two and one-quarter adults per child. The applica- 
ne of Clark's suggested formula to these states indicated greater dis- 
E" in educational opportunities than the earlier calculations of 

E. udy. When applied to all the states, fiscal ability ranks were 
Considerably changed. For instance, New Hampshire gained ten places 


an ] 1 ^ A 
d North Dakota lost eight places. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF SrATE Errort INDEXES BASED ON THE AMOUNTS 

WITHDRAWN IN THE ForM OF FEDERAL TAXES 
Tax incidence data were either computed or were available !n 
memoranda of the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the боса 
Security Administration. These were used to determine the effects 0 
the federal tax system upon income payments. In 1941, the “federal 
tax drain” in Delaware was more than three and one-half times that 
in Mississippi, while that in Nevada was considerably more than twice 
as great as that in North Dakota. In 1945, the drain in Delaware 
was approaching 40 per cent of total income payments while in Nevada, 
California, Illinois, New York, and Rhode Island those taxes having 
incidence on individual income payments approximated 20 per cent. 
During the period of the study the number of states seriously affected 
by federal incidences tended to increase. In terms of effort ranks for 
1945 (adjusted and unadjusted), it was noted that pronounced shifts 
upward occurred for Delaware, Nevada, New York, Michigan, an 
Pennsylvania, while downward shifts occurred in the cases of Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Alabama, and Vermont. If, in calculating the efforts 
of states to support public education, federal taxes are taken into con” 
sideration, Delaware, Nevada, New York, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania move upward on the effort scale and Mississippi, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, and Vermont move downward. 


It is evident that indexes of fiscal ability and effort should take into 
ate an 


consideration the effects of federal taxation as well as priv 
parochial school enrollments. 


